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PREBAGE. 


———— 


—\ 5J0 long introduction is required for the present work, the title being sufficient to convey its 
purpose. In the histories of Bristol that have hitherto appeared the original muniments 
of the churches have been but sparingly used. To neglect these is to leave much of the 
biography of a church unnoticed. Churchwardens’ accounts, also, are such unsophisticated 


materials of parish history that their items may be unhesitatingly accepted as matter of 





fact statements that illustrate numberless curious incidents in parish history of which no 
other record is, in many instances, to be found. To the demerits of this book the writer devoutly wishes 
that critics may be as oblivious as he himself is conscious of their existence, but perhaps he may be 
allowed to say in his behalf that there is hardly a page in which some fact of more or less importance 
is not given which has been overlooked by previous historians of the Bristol Churches. The opening 
chapter contains particulars of the early history of Westbury-on-Trym, with a view to show that the 
powerful Benedictine system of monachism there first took root in England, and thence spread through all 
the provinces of the kingdom, a fact not antecedently noticed by ecclesiastical historians, though a writer 
in the Saturday Review had already treated of this most interesting circumstance of local ecclesiology. 
Best acknowledgments are due for kind aid by the loan of documents, books and engravings, or in 
some other form, to Miss Frirp (whose sumptuously illustrated and emblazoned copy of Barrett, in eight 
thick volumes, was placed at the service of the compiler), Mrs. Leversacs, the Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
Bristot, Archdeacon Norris, Rev. 8. W.: WAYTE, Bi), Rev, Nicuozas Pocock, M.A., Rev. G. W. 
BRAIKENRIDGE, M.A., F.S.A. Scot., Sir JOHN Maciean, F.S.A., My. Alderman Fox, whose manifold assist- 
ance is adverted to in the dedication, Colonel Kineron, A. 8. Eutis, Esq., W. E. JONES, Hisq.l Ge. 
Snort, Esq., Joun Norron, Esq., SH. Swayne, Esq., W. H. CLarke, Esq,, THOMAS KERSLAKE, Esq,, 
C. T. Jerrertes, Esq., WILLIAM GEzORGE, Esq,, the British Archeological Association, the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society, the Council of the Bristol Museum and Library, the Proprietors 


of the Western Daily Press, and the Clergy and Wardens of the various churches. 
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TO 


ALDERMAN FRANCIS F. FOX, 


Hicn Suerirr. 


THE INTEREST YOU HAVE TAKEN IN 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOLUME IS TESTIFIED 
BY THE 
RICH COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHURCH LIFE OF THIS VENERABLE CITY, 
WHICH YOU HAVE AMASSED WITH SUCH UNSPARING PAINS AND EXPENSE. 
TO THESE YOU HAVE 8O GENEROUSLY ALLOWED MY ACCESS FOR THE PURPOSES OF THIS UNDERTAKING, 
j AND HAVE OTHERWISE SO DISTINCTLY PROMOTED THE woRK WHILE IN PROGRESS, 
THAT I SHOULD BE WANTING IN GRATITUDE 
IF I DID NOT CONSIDER YOU THE WORTHIEST TO WHOM TO DEDICATE THIS SECTION OF 
BRISTOL: PAST AND PRESENT. 
I WISH IT HAD BEEN MORE DESERVING OF INCLUSION IN YOUR CHOICE LIBRARY, 


WHICH IS SO GREAT AN ORNAMENT TO CLIFTON. 


JOHN TAYLOR. 
November Ist, 1881, 








Abbey, Keynsham, 34; Tintern, 15. 

Abbot’s Leigh, 65. 

Abbot’s oath-on election, 62; sum- 
moned to Parliament, 62: to per- 
form military service, 62. 

Ales, church, 100. 

Al Hallowen, or All Saints, church, 
12,15, 90; constitutions and ordi- 
nances, 93; parish records, 93 ; 
various gifts to, 95. : 

All Saints church, Clifton, 276. 

Allsoules, St., 22. 

Almshouse, dial, 116 ; Foster’s, 119. 

Anabaptists in Bristol, 22, 24. 

Anchoress, origin of the word, 1€9. 

Anchorholds, 169. 

Andrew’s, St., church, Clifton, 15, 244 ; 
Montpelier, 277. 

Andrew-the-Less, St., church, Hot- 
wells, 280. 

Angelo, Dr., 105. 

Anne’s, St., Brislington, 15, 123. 

Architects, monks sometimes, 6 

Architecture, ancient, synopsis of re- 
mains, 27. 

Ashley down orphan houses, site of 
manor of Asseley, 34. 

Ashton, John, the Lollard, 12. 

Augustine, St., brothers eremite, 115. 

Augustine’s conference with the Bri- 

_ _ tish bishops, 1. 

Augustine’s, St., abbey, consecration 
of, 46; curious petition to recover 
muniments, 86; erection of, 46; site 
of, 46 ; surrender of, 65; abbot’s oath 
on election, 62; abbots summoned 
to Parliament, 62; to perform mili- 
tary service, 62; convent, 18; cross, 
16; description of the Norman 
church, 47; disputes between the 
canons of, and the citizens of 
Bristol, 64, 65; first abbot of, 46; 
monastery, early abbots, 59, 60; 
episcopal visitations, 60, 61, 65; 
history of, 59; monastic expenses, 
63, 64 ; officers, 63 ; revenues, 63, 64; 
pensions to the last monastics, 65 ; 
the last abbot, 65. 

Augustine-the-Less, St., 12, 237. 

Aust church, 15, 


Baby farming in thé 17th century, 177, 


226. 
Bakers’ guild, 255; hall, 111. 
Baldwin’s cross, 16. 
Baptist mills, 274; origin of name, 23. 
Baptists in Bristol, 25, 290. 
Barnabas, St., church, 277, 
Be OMEN: St., hospital of, 12, 15, 
20. ; 
Bartholomew’s, St., church, Union 
street, 277. 
Barstaple, John, 116, 
Bean feast, 157. 
Bedminster, manor of, 280; never 
made to pay bribes to the Danes, 
80 


Begging friars, 179. 

Bells and bell-ringing, 37, 38, 39, 132, 
228. 

Bellhouse, our Lady of, chapel of, 129. 


GENERAL + INDEX. < 


Belzoni, the explorer, performing at 
St. James’ fair, 41. 
Benedictines at Westbury-on-Trym, 


sede 

Benion, Thomas, burned in Bristol for 
heresy, 20. 

Bewell’s cross, 16. 

Bible, Trevisa’s translation of the, 14. 

Billeswick, college at, 180. 

Bishop and citizens of Bristol, dis- 
putes between the, 72; of Bristol, 
first, 67. 

Bishop Stoke, 7. 

Bishops of Bristol, list of, 82; suc- 
cessive, 67, &c. 

Black death in Bristol, 62; friars, 108. 

** Bloud of Hales,” 112. 

Bon Hommes, college of, 15; frater- 
nity of, 179. 

Book of wills, great, 144. 

Brandon hill, hermitage and chapel 
on, 15, 121, 248. 

Brasses, in Redcliff church, 208; St. 
Peter’s church, 130 ; Temple church, 
144. 

Brennus and Belinus, statues of, at 
St. John’s gate, 154. 

Brewers’ guild, 272. 

‘* Briefs” for collections, 288. 

Brightbow hospital, 15. 

Bristol, earliest historic mention of, 
2: earliest religious house near, 3. 

British Christianity, 4. 

‘* Broadmead Records,” 22. 

Broadmead chapel, 290. 

Brothers eremite of St. Augustine, 118. 

Brunswick chapel, 294. 

Buckingham chapel, 293. 

Bull, Papal, re-founding the cathe- 
dral, 69. 

Burdock, Mrs., the poisoner, 240. 

Burial of Nonconformists in parish 
ehurchyards forbidden, 292. 

Butler, bishop of Bristol, author of 
the Analogy, 78. 

Byron, Lady Noel, 114. 


Caer Brito, 2. 

Calendar, Fust, 16. 

Calendars, guild of, 90, 255 ; library 
of the, 91; original deed of the, 91. 

Candlemas day, 38. 

Canons, minor, of Bristol, first, 68 ; 
St. Augustine’s black, 1; rule of 
the, 45; disputes between the citi- 
zens of Bristol and the, 64, 65. 

Canynges, William, 213 ; an evil doer, 
96. 

Carmelite priory, 12, 15, 112. 

Carpenter, Mary, 114. 

Cases tried in the bishop’s court, 71. 

Castle green chapel, 294. 

Catcott, George, 164. 

Cathedral church of Holy Trinity, 45 ; 
bad usage of, in Cromwell’s time, 74 ; 
conversion of St. Augustine’s abbey 
into a, 18; dimensions of various 
parts, 58 ; discovery of coins in, 1 ; 
north porch of the, 56; re-founded 
by Pope Paul IV., 68; removal of 
obnoxious images, 56; restoration 


of the, 54; Rev. Sydney Smith a 
prebendary of, 81; roodloft in, de- 
molition of, by order of Queen 
Elizabeth, 70; royal visits to the, 
82, 83, 84; sepulchral monuments 
in, 84; service, neglect of, 79; sta- 
tutes of the, 66, 67; visitation by 
Archbishop Laud, 73. 

Cathedral, Roman catholic, Clifton, 
274. 

Catherine’s, St., chapel, 128, 142, 248 ; 
convent of, 274; hospital, Bright- 
bow, 114. 

Ceremonies, gorgeous, 70. 

Chantries in Christ church, 173; in 
St. Nicholas parish, 166. 

Chapels :— 

St. Anne’s, 15, 124; Brandon hill, 
15, 121, 248; Broadmead, 290 ; 
Brunswick, 294; Buckingham, 293 ; 
Castle green, 294; St. Catherine’s, 
128, 142, 248; St. Clement’s, 248; 
Clifton down, 295; Cotham grove, 
294;  Counterslip, 294; David 
Thomas memorial, 295; Dowry, 279 ; 
Ebenezer, 302; St. George’s, 15, 
246; Grenville, 302; Guthrie me- 
morial, 280; Highbury, 295; Holy 
Virgin, 247; Hope, 294; St. James’, 
281; St. James-the-Less, 281 ; 
Jesuits’, 273; St. John the Baptist, 
248; St. Jordan’s, 248; St. Lam- 
bert’s, 15; Langton street, 303 ; 
Lewin’s mead, 304; St. Mark’s, 
179; St. Martin’s, 248; Mary of 
Bellhouse, 129; St. Mary’s, 275; 
Mayor’s, 179; Methodist (first), 
298; Moravian, 304; Newfoundland 
street, 303; Oakfield road, 304; Old 
King street, 294; Old Market street, 
303; Our Lady of Bellhouse, 129; 
Philip street, 294; Pithay, 293 ; 
Portland street, 303; Providence, 
294; Quakers’, 111; Redland green, 
283; Redland park, 295; Roman 
Catholic, 273; St. Sprite’s, 248 ; 
Tabernacle, 303; Three Kings of 
Cologne, 15, 119; Thrissell street, 
294; Trinity, 303; Tyndale, 293 ; 
Unitarian, 304; Upper Maudlin 
street, 294; Victoria, 303; St, Vin- 
cent’s, 15, 248 ; Weavers’, 142; St. 
Werburgh’s, 15; West street, 294 ; 
Zion, Bedminster, 296. 

Charters of Worcester church, 2. 

Chatterton’s connection with Redcliff 
church, 211. 

Checker hall, Wine street, 91. 

Chester, Alice, 96. 

Christ church, Clifton, 279. 

Christ church, formerly Trinity, 12, 
15, 171; Piers Plowman and, 173 ; 
turned into barracks, 177. 

Christianity, British and Latin, 4. 

Christmas, ordinances for the obser- 
vance of, 161. 

Chronicle of Tewkesbury, 29. 

Chronological succession of Bristol 
churches, 11. 

Church, ales, 100; builder, Robert 
Fitzhamon the earliest in Bristol, 


11; building anciently at the ex- 
pense of one man or family, 11; 
practices in 1710, 232; rates, 130. 

Churches, Bristol, chronological suc- 
aero of, 11; modern, of Bristol, 

(0. 

Churches :— 
Al Hallowen, 12, 15, 90; Ail Saints, 
12, 15, 90; All Saints, Clifton, 276; 
Allsoules, 22; St. Andrew’s, Clif- 
ton, 15, 244; St. Andrew's, Mont- 
pelier, 277; St. Andrew-the-Less, 
280; St, Augustine’s, 46; St. Augus- 
tine-the-Less, 12, 237; Aust, 15; 
St. Barnabas, 277; St. Bartholo- 
mew, 277; Cathedral, 45; Christ 
church 12, 15, 171; Christ church, 
Clifton, 279; St. Clement’s, 278 ; 
Emmanuel, Clifton, 280 ; Emmanuel, 
St. Philip’s, 280; Eremite friars, 15 ; 
St. Ewen’s, 12, 15, 249; St. Gabriel’s, 
278 ; St. George’s, Kingswood, 278 ; 
St. George’s, Park street, 278 ; St. 
Giles’, 12, 15, 246; Henbury, 15; 
Hensman jubilee memorial, 281 ; 
Holy Cross, 15, 139; Holy Nativity, 
280; Holy Trinity, Horfield, 280; 
Holy Trinity, Hotwells, 230; Irving- 
ites, 275; St. James’, 28; St. James- 
the-Less, 281; St. John the Bap- 
tist, 12, 15, 148; St. John the Bap- 
tist, Bedminster, 280 ; St. John the 
Evangelist, 281; St. Jude’s, 281; 
St. Laurence’s, 12, 157, 246; St. 
Leonard’s, 15, 245; St. Luke’s, 
Barton hill, 281; St. Luke’s, Bed- 
minster, 281; St. Mark’s, 18, 179; 
St. Mark’s, Lower Easton, 282; St. 
Mary Redcliff, 12,15, 196; St. Mary 
the Virgin, 282; St. Mary-le-port, 
12, 15, 225; St. Matthew’s, 282; St. 
Matthias, 282; St. Michael’s, 12, 15, 
167 ; St. Michael’s and All Angels, 
282; St. Nicholas, 12, 15, 158; St. 
Paul’s, Bedminster, 282 ; St. Paul’s, 
Portland square, 282; St. Peter’s, 
3, 11, 15, 127; St. Peter’s, Bishops- 
worth, 283; St. Peter’s, Clifton 
wood, 283; St. Philip and Jacob, 
15, 233; St. Raphael’s, 284 ; Redcliff, 
12, 15, 196; Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, 274; St. Silas, 284 ; St. Simon’s, 
284; St. Stephen’s, 12, 15, 190; 
Temple, 15, 139; St. Thomas the 
Apostle, 12, 15, 17, 230; St. Wer- 
burgh’s, 12, 15, 220. 

Churchwardens, ancient duties of, 40. 

Churchyards, parish, burial of Non- 
conformists in, forbidden, 292. 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, in Bristol, 300. 

Clement’s, St., chapel, 248; church, 
Newfoundland road, 278. 

chon down Congregational church, 
95. 

** Clifton Tracts,” 274. 

Clifton wood, 16. 

Cloveshoe, synods of, 3. 

Coffins, leaden, in St. Augustine’s 
church, 238. 

Coins, Bristol, 1, 2. 

Coleridge, 8. T., 241. 
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College green, 1, 239. 

Cologne, Three Kings of, chapel of 
the, 119. 

Colston, Edward, 146; benefactions, 
103; hospital, 104; monument, 102; 
societies, 103. 

Communion, Church, the first five 
seceders from, 21, 22. 

Compton Greenfield, 7, 9. 

Conduit, St. John’s, 157. 

Confession, form of, 183. 

Congregationalists in Bristol, 294. 

Conventicle act, 26. é : 

Corfe, J. D., organist, memorial win- 
dow in cathedral to, 58. 

Corn street, origin of name of, 107. 

Corporation, annual visit of, to Red- 
cliff church, 209: ecclesiastical 
ceremonies incumbent on the, 188. 

Corpus Christi day, 251. 

Corsairs, passengers to Bristol cap- 
tured by Turkish, 40. 

Cotham grove chapel, 24. 

Cotter, Patrick, the Irish giant, 274. 

Council at Bristol in 1216, 12. 

Counterslip chapel, 294. 

Cranmer’s visit to Bristol, 17, 175. 

Cross, Baldwin’s, 16; Bewell’s, 16; 
High, 15; Red, 16; Redcliff, 16; St. 
Augustine’s, 16; St. James’s, 16; 
St. Michael’s, 16; St. Peter’s, 15; 
Stallage, or Temple, 15, 

Crusades, 139. 

Crypt of Holy Cross,St. John’s church, 
153 ; of St. Nicholas church, 159. 
Customs, ancient, of the corporation, 

161 ; old, 37, 101. 


Dance of Pauls, 97. 

David Thomas memorial chapel, 295. 

Dean of Bristol, first, 68. 

Deans of Bristol, list of, 82. 

Decorations in Temple church, 147. 

Defoe, Daniel, 137. 

Destroyed churches in Bristol, 245. 

Dial almshouse, 116. 

Dinners, church, charges for, 156. 

Disputes between the bishop and 
citizens of Bristol, 72. 

Dissent in Bristol, 21, 285. 

Dissenters, recusants and, injunction 
concerning, 291. 

Dissenting ministry in Bristol, early, 
23 


Dominican priory, 12, 15, 108. 

Donations, curious ancient, 35. 

** Dover’s powder,” 137. 

Dowry chapel, Hotwells, 279. 

Duck hunting, 135. 

Duke, Thomas, burned as a heretic, 17. 

Dun cow, rib of the, in Redecliff 
church, 209. 

Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, 4. 

Durdham down, 15. 

Duties of churchwardens, ancient, 40. 


Haster sepulchre, 251. 

Ebenezer chapel, 302. 

Ecclesiological description of the 
neighbourhood of Bristol in the 
15th century, 14. 

Edgeworth, Father, one of Latimer’s 
opponents in Bristol, 18, 19. 

Edith’s, St., well, 15. 

Ednoth, first prior of Westbury-on- 
Trym, 7. 

Education in the 15th century, 150. 

Emmanuel church, St. Philip’s, 280 ; 
Clifton, 280. 

Epitaphs in Redcliff church, 207, 

Eremite brothers, of St. Augustine, 
118; friars, church of the, 15; house 
of the, 20. 

Ewen’s, St., church, 12, 15, 249, 

Exchange, tables in front of, 107. 

Excommunication by Baptists, 291. 


Fair, St. James’, 40; degeneration of, 
41; discontinuance of, 41. 

Family benefices, 4. 

Farming-out children, 177, 226. 

Farthings, contributions of, to enlarge 
St. Jame’s church, 11. 

Fitzhamon, Robert,the earliest church 

- builder in Bristol, 11. 

Fitzhardinge, Robert, founder of St. 
Augustine’s monastery, 45, 

Folk-lore of the district, 65. 

Foster, John, the essayist, 298, 

Yoster’s almshouse, 119. 


BRISTOL: PAST AND PRESENT. 


Fox, George, father of the Quakers, 
visits Bristol, 25 ; marriage of, 112. 

Frampton family, 148. 

Franciscan friars, 117 ; priory, 12, 15. 

Friars, begging, 179; black, 108; 
Dominican, 108; Franciscan, 117 ; 
minor, 117; preachers or brothers, 
108 ; white, 112. 

Friends, Society of, 285; dress of the, 
288; extravagances of some of the 
earlier, in Bristol, 285; first burial 
ground, at Redcliff pit, 288; meet- 
ing house in the Black Friars, 288, 

Fullers’ guild, 271. 


Gabriel’s, St., church, Upper Easton, 
278 


Gambling by the mayor and corpora- 
tion, 161. 

Gate, St. John’s, 154. 

Gateway, College green, 48. 

Gaunt family, 180 ; John of, 13. 

Gaunts, priory of the, 12. 

General mynde, 94. 

George’s, St., chapel, 15, 246; church, 
Kingswood, 278; parish church, 
Park street, 278. 

Giant, the Irish, Patrick Cotter, 274. 

Giant’s cave, 249, 

Giles’ St., church, 12, 15, 246. 

Glastonbury, the great western seat 
of British Christianity, 4. 

Goodere, Sir John Dinely, murder of, 
by his brother, 240, 

Gregory the Great, Pope, L. 

Grenville chapel, 302. 

Guildhall, 15. 

Guilds, religious and craft, 255. 

Guthrie memorial chapel, Clifton 
college, 280. 


Hale, Thomas, burned on St. Michael’s 
hill, 20. 

Hall, Robert, 292, 

Hazard, Mrs., 21. 

Henbury church, 15; palace, 15. 

Heury, Prince, educated at Bristol, 
46; VIII., answer of, to Bishop 
Latimer, 17. 

Hensman’s jubilee memorial church, 
Clifton, 281. 

Hereford, Nicholas, the Lollard, 12, 13. 

Heretics, Bristol, 16, 18, 20. 

Hermitage, Bedminster, 119; St. Bran- 
don, 15, 121; St. Michael’s church- 
yard, 169; St. Vineent, 15. 

Hermits of St, Augustine, 118 ; rules 
for, 122. 

High cross, 15. 

Highbury Congregational chureh, 295. 

Hill, Rowland, 303. 

Holy cross, or Temple church, 15. 139, 

Holy Nativity church, Knowle, 280. 

Holy Trinity church, Horfield, 280; 
hospital, Old Market street, 116 ; 
parish church, Hotwell road, 280. 

Holy Virgin, chapel of the, 247. 

Homilies by brethren of St. Mark, 182. 

Hope chapel, 294, 

Hospitals :-— 
St. Bartholomew’s, 12, 15, 120; 
Brightbow, 15; St. Catherine’s, 114; 
Colston’s, 104; Holy Trinity, 15, 116; 
St. John of Jerusalem, 15, 115; 
Lepers’, 15,115, 119 ; St. Laurence’s, 
119; St. Mark’s, 180 ; St. Peter’s, 135, 

Hour-glass to regulate length of ser- 
mon, 153. 

Household of a nobleman, 1250, 85. 

Hubberden, Father, opposes Latimer 
in St. Thomas’ church, 17. 


Illuminated books, 97. 
Independents in Bristol, 23, 24. 
Ingelo, Mr,, 105. 

Irvingites, church of the, 275. 


James’, St., chapel of ease, Clifton, 
281; church, 28; ancient reredos at, 
31; contributions of farthings to 
enlarge, 11; founded by Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, 28; modern 
portion, 31; tombs in, 41; cross, 
16; fair, 40; priory, 11, 15; ancient 
charters of, 383; description of, 29 ; 
dissolution of, 32; feast of relics 
in, 40; Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
buried in, 33 ; royal commission at, 
17; priors of, 35; strife between 
the prior and the parish, 30, 


James-the-Less, St., chapel of ease, 
Upper Mandlin street, 281, 

Jeffreys, Judge, 164. 

Jesuits’ chapel, Trenchard street, 273. 

John of Gaunt, 13. 

John, St., of Jerusalem, hospital of, 
15, 115. 

John the Baptist, St., chapel of, 248 ; 
church, 12, 15, 148; church, Bed- 
minster, 280; (the lepers’) hospital, 
15, 115. 

John the Evangelist, St., Whiteladies’ 
road, 281. 

Jordan, St., sent to convert the 
English, 1; buried within precincts 
of St. Augustine’s black canons, 1; 
chapel, 248. 

Joseph of Arimathea, St., 4, 

Journey to London, expenses of a, 39. 

Jude’s, St., district church, Poyntz- 
pool, 281, 


Kelly, Mrs., 21. 

Keynsham abbey, 34. 

King David inn, 15, 125. 

er evil, touching for the cure of, 
7 


Kingswood, 15 ; forest, 234; Wesley’s 
school at, 800, 

Knight, Sir John, 145. 

Knights Templars, 139. 


Labour, price of, in 1475, 102; in the 
16th century, 153; in the 17th 
century, 168. 

Lake, bishop of Bristol, one of the 
“seven” committed to the tower, 
75. 

Lambert’s, St., chapel, 15. 

Langton street chapel, 303. 

Latimer, Bishop, preaches in Bristol, 
Vie 


Latin Christianity, 4, 

Laurence, St., church, 12, 157, 246; 
the lepers’, hospital, 119. 

Leonard’s, St., church, 15, 245. 

Lepers’ hospital, St. John’s, 15, 115 ; 
St. Laurence, 119. 

Lewin’s mead chapel, 304, 

Library, Queen’s road, organisation 
of, 80. 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 275. 

Lollards, decree against the, 12. 

Luke’s, St., church, Bedminster, 281; 
parish church, Barton hill, 281. 


Maddox, Tom, the rope-dancer, 41. 

Magdalen, St., nunnery of, 12, 15, 125. 

Mark’s, St., chapel, 179; church, 18, 
179; hospital estates granted to the 
corporation, 185; church, Lower 
Kaston, 282. 

Martin’s, St., chapel, 248. 

Mary Magdalene, St., nunnery of, 12, 
15, 125. 

Mary of Bellhouse, St., chapel of, 129. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, execution of, 71. 

Mary Redcliff, St., church, 12,15, 196. 

end the Virgin, St., Tyndall’s ‘park, 
9 


Mary-le-port, St., church, 12, 15, 225. 

Mary’s, St., Quay, 275. 

Mass, saying of the, prevented in 
Bristol, 273. 

Matthew’s, St., church, Kingsdown, 
282. 

Matthias’, St., church, Weir, 282. 

Mayor of Bristol, ancient office of, 101, 

Mayor’s chapel, 179. 

Medizeval services, 94. 

Mendicant orders, 108. 

Merchant Tailors’ guild, 258, 

Merchants, Society of, in Bristol, 217. 

Mercy, the seven works of, 95. 

Methodist chapel, first, 298; confer- 
ence, first, 299. 

Michael’s, St., church, 12, .15, 167 ; 
cross, 16; hill, burning of heretics 
on, 20. 

Michael’s, St., and All Angels’ church, 
Bishopston, 282, 

Midsomer, St., 22. 

Military service, abbots summoned 
to perform, 62. 

Ministers and schoolmasters, ordin- 
ance against scandalous, 24. 

Minor friars, 117. 

Mint mark, Bristol, 2; of Bristol, 102. 

Modern churches of Bristol, 276. 


Monasteries, cloistral and cathedral, 
45; overthrow of the lesser, 18 ; 
regarded as family benefices, 4. 

Monastery, Fitzhardinge’s, 12,15; St. 
Augustine’s, early abbots, 59, 60; 
episcopal visitations, 60, 61, 65; 
founded by Robert Fitzhardinge, 45 ; 
history of, 59; Westbury, 4. 

Monastic expenses, St. Augustine’s, 
63, 64; officers, 63; revenues, 63, 64. 

Monks and seculars, controversy be- 
tween, 4, 

Monuments, in Bristol cathedral, 84 ; 
Christ church, 174; Redcliff church, 
207; St. Mark’s chapel, 187; St. 
Peter’s church, 130; St. Philip and 
Jacob church, 234; St. Stephen’s 
church, 191; Temple church, 144, 

Moravian chapel, 304. 

Musical entertainments in city 
churches, 170. 


Newchurch, Lucy de, 121. 
Newfoundland street chapel, 303. 
Newton, bishop of Bristol, author of 
Dissertutions on the Prophecies, 79. 
Nicholas, St., church, 12, 15, 158; 
Stapleton road, 275. . 
Nonconformity in Bristol, 21, 23. 
Norton, Thomas Alchemist, 135. 
Nunnery of St. Mary Magdalen, 12, 
15, 125, 


Oakfield road chapel, 304. 

Old King street chapel, 294. 
Old Market street chapel, 303. 
Open air preaching, 296, 
Oswald, bishop of Worcester, 4. 
Oswald's law, 5. 


Parker, John, the Lollard, 12. 

Parliament, abbots summoned to, 62. 

Paul’s, St., church, Bedminster, 283 ; 
Clifton, 238 ; Portland square, 282. 

Penitential submission, 39. 

Penn, William, 112. 

Penpark hole, description of, 80, 81 ; 
fatal accident to Rev. T, Newman, 
minor canon of Bristol cathedral, 
80, 

Pensions to priests, 272; to the last 
monastics of St. Augustine’s, 65. 
Perambulation of parish boundaries, 

UG Pe es 

Persecution of Baptists in Bristol, 

290. 


Peter’s, St., church, 8, 11, 15, 127; 
cross, 15; hospital, 135; Bishops- 
worth, 283 ; Clifton wood, 283. 

Philip and Jacob, St., church of, 15, 
233 


Philip street chapel, 294. 

Philip’s, St., priory, 12. 

Piers Plowman and Christ thurch,173. 

Pilgrims from Bristol, 125, 

Pirate ships, Turkish, 40, 288. 

Pithay Baptist chapel, 293, 

Plague in Bristol, 177. 

Poor, ancient relief of the, 177 ; rate, 
the first raised in Bristol, 138. 

Portland street chapel, 303. 

Preachers, expedients for hiding, 290, 

Preachers, false and true, 13. 

Preaching, field, in neighbourhood of 
Bristol, first, 22. 

Preferment, novel mode of applying 
for, 81. 

Presbyterians in Bristol, 23, 24. . 

Priests, reasons for designations ‘‘Sir” 
and ‘* Master,” 68. 

Priories :— 
Carmelite, 12, 15, 112; Dominican, 
12, 15, 108; Franciscan, 12, 15; 
Gaunt’s, 12; St. James’, 11, 15, 17, 
29; St. Philip’s, 12; Templars’, 12; 
Westbury, 7, 

Priors of St. James, 35. 

Privileges of the Knights Templars, 
141 


Providence chapel, St. Paul’s, 294. 

“ Purgatory,” 137. 

Purney, Sir John, the Lollard, 12, 13, 
14 


Purver, Anthony, translator of the 
Bible, 288. 


Quakers asserted to be disguised 
Franciscan friars, 24 ; first appear- 
ance of, in Bristol, 24; meeting 
house, 111; persecution of the, 285, 


Raphael’s, St., church, Cumberland 
road, 284. 

Recantation, form of, 20. 

‘Recusants and dissenters, injunction 
concerning, 291. 

Red cross, 16; lodge, 114. 

Redcliff a feudatory of the lords of 
Berkeley, 196; church, 12, 15, 196; 
measurements of, 205; north porch 
of, 206; cross, 16. 

ae green chapel and parsonage, 


3. 
Hecane park Congregational church, 


References, marginal, to the English 
Bible, first, 22. 
Helice, feast of, in St. James’ priory, 


Religious census of Bristol, taken in 
1881, 805. 

Religious houses of Bristol, dissolu- 
tion of the, 18. 

Rent, house, in the 17th centnry, 168. 

Repairing the church, expenses of, 39, 

Ringers, St. Stephen’s, guild of, 194. 

Robert, earl of Gloucester, buried in 
St. James’ priory, 33. 

Robin Hood’s day, 162. 

Robinson, Mary, ‘‘ Perdita,” 239. 

Roman catholic chapels, 273. 

** Rood of Grace,” 112, 

Rowley family, 154, 


Sack drinking, by bishops, 177; cleri- 
cal, 152. 

Sacramental entries, 37, 

Sacraments, the seven, 95. 

Salaries of the first minor canons, 
&c., of Bristol, 68. 

Sanctuary of St. Philip, 15. 

Santre, William, the Lollard, 14. 

Savage, Richard, the poet, 130. 

Saviour’s, our, footstep, relic of, 111. 

Schoolmasters, ministers and, ordin- 
ance against scandalous, 24. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Scurrilous language, 19. 

Seculars, controversy between monks 
and, 4; forbidden to be elected 
heads of monasteries, 4. 

Selkirk, Alexander, 136. 

Separatists, early, 22. 

Repullses Easter, in Redcliff church, 

6 


206. 
Sharpe, Richard, burned on &t. 
Michael’s hill, 20. 
Ship money in Bristol, 227. 
Shipward, John, an evil doer, 96. 
Shrine in St. Peter’s church, 128. 
Silas, St., church, St. Philip’s marsh, 
£ 


284, 

Simon’s, St., church, Baptist mills, 
284, 

Sisters for Nursing the Sick, Clifton 
wood, 275; of the Poor, Little, 275. 

Slave trade in Bristol, 7, 288. 

Smalridge, bishop of Bristol, the 
“Favonius ”’ of the Tatler, 77. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, a prebendary of 
Bristol cathedral, 81. 

Southey, Robert, 241; recollections 
of Wine street, 171. 

Spelter working in Bristol, 274. 

* Spenser, Hugh de, hanged at Bristol, 

3 


5. 
Sprite’s, St., chapel, 248. 
Spurgeon, first mention in Bristol of 
the well known name of, 26. 
Stained glass in St. Mark’s chapel, 
186 


Stallage, or Temple, cross, 15. 

Statues of Brennus and Belinus at St. 
John’s gate, 154. 

Statutes of the cathedral, 66, 67. 

Stephen’s, St., church, 12, 15, 190; 
tower, 190. 

Stipends of the clergy, 36, 132, 152. 

Strangers jealously excluded from 
Bristol, 40. 

Sugar, gifts of, 40. 

Swinderby, Robert, the Lollard, 12, 14, 


Synod, College green the site of St. 
Augustine’s, 1. 
Synods at Cloveshoe, 4, 


Tabernacle chapel, 303. 

Tabernacle in St, Peter’s church, 128, 

Tapers, consecrated, 38. 

Taverns, church business transacted 
in, 153. 

Temple, or Holy Cross, church, 15, 
oe cross, 15 ; school, Colston’s, 


Templars, knights, 139 ; priory, 12. 

Thomas the Apostle, St., church of, 
12, 15, 17, 280. 

Thorne, Robert, sen., will of, 162. 

Three Kings of Cologne, chapel of 
the, 15, 119. 

Thrissell street chapel, 294. 

Tintern abbey, 15. 

Tolzey, 106. 

Tombs in St. James’ church, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 

Tower, St. Stephen’s, 190. 

Trelawney, bishop of Bristol, one of 
the “seven” committed to the 
tower, 75. 

Trevisa, John, vicar of Berkeley, 14. 

Trinity chapel, 303. 

Trinity, Holy, 20; hospital, 15; now 
Christ church, 12, 15, 

Tuckers’ guild, 271. 

Tyndale chapel, 293. ~ 

Tyndale, chaplain to Sir John Walsh, 
at Little Sodbury, 16; preaches in 
Bristol, 16 ; translation of the New 
Testament, 16. 

Tyndall, T. O,, Esq., memorial 
window in cathedral to, 58. 


Unitarian chapels, 304. 
Upper Maudlin street chapel, 294, 


Vestments, church, 106, 150, 160, 176, 
250. 
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Victoria chapel, 303. 
Vincent’s, St., chapel, 15, 248. 


Walpole, Horace, 158. 

Weavers’ chapel, 142; guild, 143, 270. 

Well, St. Edith’s, 15. 

Wellington, Duke of, in Bristol, 241. 

Werburgh, St., 2; chapel, 15; church, 
12, 15, 220. 

Wesley, Rev. John, began preaching 
in the open air, 298 ; narrow escape 
of, 299; preaching in St. Mark’s 
chapel, 185; in Temple church, 
146. 

Wesley’s school at Kingswood, 300. 

West street chapel, 294. 

Westbury college, 15; former import- 
ance of, 9; monastery, 3, 4, 9; a 
model for others, 6; becomes a 

college, 10; Benedictines at, 5, 9; 
decay of, 7; Ednoth first prior of, 
7; monks from, sent to build the 
abbey of Ramsey, 6; prebends an- 
nexed to, 9; restoration of, 8. 

White friars, 112. 

Whitefield, George, 296; first sermon 
in Bristol, 156, 

Whitson, Alderman, 165. 

Wiccia, province of, 2. 

Wills, great book of, 144. 

Wishart, George, convicted of heresy, 
162. 

Worcester, church, charters of, 2; 
diocese of, 2. 

Words and customs, old, 37. 

Wulstan, last of the Anglo-Saxon 
bishops, 9; shrine of, Edward I. a 
frequent devotee at, 9. 

Wycliffe, doctrines of, 12; rector of 
Aust, 12. 

Wyrcestre, William, 14, 15. 

Wytteney, William, 97. 


Zion chapel, Bedminster, 296. 
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PiCCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


CHAPTER I. 


+ IDTRODUGTORY + SKETCH. — PART +1. + 


1. Discovery of Roman Coins. 
of Bristol. 4. Evidence from Coinage. 
Henbury, Aust. 7. Province of Wiccia. 
10. British and Latin Churches. II. 
Monks. 
earliest Monastery at Westbury-on-Trym. 
Monks. 
Greenfield. 20. Ednoth, first Prior of Westbury. 
at Bristol. 23. Wulstan at Westbury. 
20. Wulstan rebuilds Westbury Monastery. 
from Westbury. 
31. Westbury converted into a College. 


Ee ~~ AN the autumn of 1865 some coins of the 
L,G||* Roman Emperors were found by the work- 
4iiZ}j$ men employed in lowering the ground 

(Coes on the north side of Bristol Cathedral. 
Re (' OG =a D\\ ‘ This discovery tends to show the occupa- 
CANE: tion of the place before the time of St. 
igs “”* Augustine of Canterbury, and may add 
some confirmation to the tradition that 
the spot was the site of an early religious 
settlement. 

2. According to Leland, St. Jordan, one of the com- 
panions of St. Augustine the Roman missionary sent 
by Pope Gregory the Great in a.p. 596 to convert the 
English, was buried in a chapel within the precincts of 
St. Augustine’s Black Canons, without the walls ;’ and 
1 Lel. Itin., V., 54. 








[Vou. II.] 


2. Question of St. Augustine’s Visit. 
5. Abbess Werburgh. 
8. Westbury-on-Trym. 
Monastery at Westbury. 
13. Bishop Oswald, the first to introduce a pure Benedictine Rule into England. 
15. King Edgar and the Monks of Westbury. 
17. Monks of Westbury transplanted to Ramsey. 
21. Decay of Westbury Monastery. 
24. Wulstan and Harold. 
27. Shrine of St. Wulstan. 
29. Re-establishiment of Monks at Westbury. 30. 


| his name appear in the calendar of Saints. 


3. Earliest Historical Mention 

6. Ecclesiastical Parentage of Bristol: 
g. Earliest Religious House and Church. 

12. Controversy between Seculars and 
14. Oswald’s 
16. Architectural 
18. Seculars at Worcester. 19. Compton 
22. Bishop Wulstan | 
25. Wulstan and William I. 
28. Ejection of the Monks 
Importance of Westbury Monastery. 


Camden, in repeating this statement, speaks of College 
green, the place indicated, as being in his time, as 
now, ‘‘a large and green plane shaded all along the 
middle with a double row of trees,’’ among which, he 
says, ‘‘there is a pulpit of stone and a chapel, wherein 
they say that Jordan, companion of St. Austin the 
English Apostle, was buried; but it is now a free 
school.’”’! Unfortunately none of the old English 
chroniclers have any mention of St. Jordan, nor does 
The Rev. 
S. Seyer boldly undertakes to prove, not only that 
Jordan preached in College-green, but that on the same 
spot St. Augustine himself proclaimed the glad tidings 
of Christianity ; and moreover, that under the shadow 
of a great oak which there stood the latter held his 
1 -Seyet', I., 225, 
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famous conference with the British bishops. It would 
be as vain to deny as to affirm Seyer’s argument; the 
whole that can be said is that the synod might possibly 
have been held at this point of the dividing line 
between the Mercians and the West Saxons, rather 
than at Aust, where it is commonly believed to have 
taken place. 


3. If we omit the doubtful story of Jordan’s mis- | 


sionary work, there is no mention of Bristol in the 
scanty annals of the Heptarchy: and if we except also 
the questionable interpretation of Henry of Hunting- 
don (fi. 1154) that Caer Brito, one of the twenty-eight 
Roman cities, meant in the British tongue Bristol, no 


mention of Bristol is to be found in history before 1051. 


4. By the evidence, however, of a silver penny of 
Atheldred II., who reigned a.p. 978 —1016, and of coins 
of Canute, Harold I., Edward the Confessor, and 
Harold II., with the Bristol Mint mark, we step back 
to a somewhat earlier date in the discovery of Bristol 
as a local habitation and name.’ 

5. Mr. Kerslake has ingeniously argued from the 
fact of a series of dedications within the Mercian terri- 
tory of churches to the Abbess Werburgh, a favourite 
Mercian saint, one instance of which occurs in the heart 
of Bristol, that this honour to her pious memory must 
have been conferred soon after her canonisation about 
A.D. 716, and at the time the reputation of her sanctity 
was at the highest. St. Werburgh was the daughter 
of Woolfhere, the second Christian king of Mercia 
(A.D. 656—675), and second cousin to JAdthelwold, 
whose sovereignty over Mercia, the provinces of which 
he widely extended by conquest, was embraced between 
AD. 716 and 755. It may be thought that Mr. 
Kerslake’s conclusion is of too great a weight for so 
slender a thread of proof, and that it requires to be 
strengthened by historical evidence. Certainly had 
Bristol been a centre of population in the eighth cen- 
tury we might have expected some reference to its 
history in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, or a mention of its 
church or churches in the Annals of Worcester, within 
the diocese of which city Bristol was included. 

6. For the ecclesiastical parentage of Bristol we 
must look rather more northerly on the same border of 
the Avon, where we shall find supplied in more positive 
form the species of evidence in question. As early as 
A.D. 691, which is only ninety years after the great 
synod inferred to have been held at Aust, there is 
mention of grants of land at Henbury and at Aust to 


1 Seyer, I., 226. 

* The Bristol Mint, by H. W. Penieeys Jourl. of Brit. Arch. 
Assoc., Dec..1875. . 

. Hadden and Stubbs’s Councils, III., 140. 


the church of Worcester! It is an interesting fact that 
a chapel to St. Werburgh is mentioned in a charter of 
Simon, Bishop of Worcester (1125—1151), to have 
stood on Henbury Hill,* but we are forbidden to 
ground on this fact any argument as to the primary 
adoption of the spot for religious uses on account of 
the date of foundation being unknown. 

7. Under Aitheldred, King of Mercia, the Mercian 
kingdom, about A.p. 680, was divided into five dioceses, 
Lichfield, Worcester, Leicester, Lindsey and Hereford. 
The province of Wiccia was allotted to Worcester, and 
the Bishops of Worcester were called Episcopt Wieeto- 
rum. It contained all Worcestershire except sixteen 
parishes beyond Abberley Hills (belonging to the 
diocese of Hereford), the southern half of Warwick- 
shire with the town of Warwick, and, what is nearer 
to our present purpose, all Gloucestershire on the east 
side of the Severn, including Bristol, Clifton, West- 
bury-upon-Trym, Henbury and Aust. In thé time of 
Offa, King of the Mercians (A.p. 757—796), the Wiccii 
were governed by a regulus or chieftain subordinate to 
the King. | 

8. There are many documents extant of the chiefs 
and bishops of the Wiccii granting lands to the Church 
of Worcester, which was in their kingdom and diocese. 
One of these records was lately edited, and four others 
described, by Mr. Walter Grey de Birch, of the British 
Museum, in Berrow’s Worcester Journal (Jan. 11, 1878), 
and another in the Journal of the British Archaological 
Association for 1876, p. 190, both the charters supplied 


in full being grants of land to one Aithelmund, whose 


father, Ingeld, had held the office of dux or military 
leader to Aithelbald (ob. a.p. 757), King of the Mer- 
cians (the immediate predecessor to Offa). By the 
second of these charters King Offa grants to his faith- 
ful minister Aithelmund, “in the name of the supreme 
Thunderer, who is God blessed for evermore, fifty-five 
cassates of land in Westbury, near the river Avon, in 
the province of the Wiccas,’”’ being the present West- — 
bury-upon-Trym, two miles north of Bristol. This — 
deed was subscribed by the Archbishops Higbert of 
Lichfield and Ethelheard of Canterbury.2 As Ethel- 


Haddan and Stubbs, ITI., 41. 

* “Capelle Sancte Wereburge super montem Hembirie sita.” 
Thomas’s Wore. Cath., cap. 6. 

* Haddan and Stubbs, ITI., 483. On account of the import- 
ance of this charter we subjoin a copy of the original, with a 
translation, 


1 Kemble’s Codex, xxxii. 


ORIGINAL. 

In nomine summi tonantis qui est deus benedictus in secula 
amen. Regibus potentibus et huius seculi divitibus cum fallacibus 
istius lugubri mundi substantiis que omnia sicut umbra evanescunt 
eeterne vite premia mercanda sunt. Quapropter ego offa rex a 





A.D. 804. 


heard was consecrated archbishop in A.p. 7938,’ and 
Offa died in A.p. 796, the date of the deed must le 
between these years. 

In a.p. 794, Heathored, Bishop of Worcester, com- 
plained before the synod of Cloveshoe that Bynna, one of 
Offa’s carls, had seized five manses of land at Aust, which 
land king Authelbald had freed to the see of Worcester. 
It was decided by Offa and Ecgferth, his son, with many 
bishops and statesmen, Bynna included, that the land 
should be restored to the church of Worcester, the holy 


cross of Christ being inscribed by each present that the 


deed of confirmation should be immutable for ever. 
About the same time? Offa gave sixty manses of land at 


Westbury and twenty manses at Henbury to Worcester, 


rege reguum constitutus terram ly cassatorum in provincia huuic- 
ciorum ubi nominatur uuestburg prope flumen qui dicitur aben 
sethelmundo fideli meo ministro pro ereptione anime mew in 
libertatem perpetuam sub hac condicione libens concedo ita ut ab 
omni tributo paruo vel maiore publicalium rerum et a cunctis 


operibus uel regis vel principis sit in perpetuum libera preter 


expeditionalibus causis et pontium structionum et arcium muni- 
mentum quod omni populo necesse est ab eo opere nullum ex- 
cussatum esse. Scripta est antem hee libertatis kartula ab 
universo concilio synodali in loco celeberimo qui noncupatur 
clobeshoas. Quorum signa et nomina infra tenentur : 

+Ego Offa rex dei dono propriam donationis libertatem signo 
sancte crucis confirmo + ego ecgferth filius regis consensi+signum 
hygeberhti archiepiscopi+signum ethelbeardi  archiepiscopi+ 
signum ceolulfi episcopit+signum hathoredi episcopi+unu onze 
episcopi+signum ecyneberthti episcopi+signum deneferthi epis- 
copi+signum ceolmundi episcopit+signum ceonwalh episcopi+ 
signum uuermundi episcopi+signum alhheardi episcopi+signum 
elfhuni episcopi+signum uinohtuni episcopi+signum alhmund 
abbatis+signum beonnan abbatis+signum uuigmundi abbatis+ 
signum utel abbatis. 


TRANSLATION, 


In the name of the supreme thunderer, who is God blessed 
for ever, amen. By powerful kings and the rich men of this 
world the rewards of everlasting life must be bought with the 
delusive riches of this mournful world, which all vanish as a 
shadow. Wherefore I, Offa, made king by the King of Kings, 
for the rescue of my soul freely grant to Aithelmund, my faithful 
minister, 55 cassates of land in the province of the Huniccii (Wiccas) 
in the place which is named Westbury, near the river which is 
called Avon, in perpetual freedom on this condition that it be 
for ever free from all tribute to the state, lesser or greater, and 
from all services, whether to the king or prince, except military 


service and the making of bridges and the maintenance of 


defences, because it is necessary for. all the people that none 
should be excused from this obligation. This charter of livery 
was written by the entire synodal council in that most famous 
place which is called Clobeshoas, whose signs and names are 
preserved below : 

+I, Offa, by God’s gift king, confirm my own livery of the 
grant with the sign of the holy cross. +1, Ecgferth, the king’s 
son, have agreed. +The sign of Hygeberht, archbishop. +The 
sion of Ethelheard, ae + The sign of Ceolulf, bishop, 
&e., &e. 


1 Hook’s Archbishops, I., 254. 
2 Haddan and Stubbs, IIL, 485. 
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to be received after the death of himself and his son 
Ecgferth for the salvation of his own and his parents’ 
souls, and retained as long as the Christian faith should 
endure in Britain. Offa’s endowment was not free and 
unconditional. The donors of land to monasteries did 
not always grant away the gable or land tax with their 
gifts, but required a yearly tribute of honey or ale, or 
perhaps service of some form. In the present instance 
Offa ordains that the land shall pay the gable of two 
tuns of clear ale, a coomb (or kilderkin) of mild ale, 
a coomb of Welsh ale, seven beeves, six wethers, forty 
cheeses, four measures of meal and thirty bushels of 
rye corn—the latter being probably a mixture of rye 
and wheat grown together, which in Cheshire is still 
called monk-corn. * 

On the 4th August, A.p. 796, Offa died, and in a few 
months his son Eecgferth died also, having reigned but 
141 days. At a further synod at Cloveshoe, A.p. 804, 
AMthelmund also being dead, his son /Mthelric produced 
his deeds of heirship to lands at Westminster, which is 
Westbury under a name that implied there the existence 
of a church or monastery. His claim being admitted, 
it was decided by King Cenwulf and Archbishop 
Ethelheard, the king’s nobles and all the synod, that it 
was open to him to dispose of his lands as he thought 
fit. These he commended to the care of some of his 
friends. whilst he went on a pilgrimage to Rome to visit 
the sepulchres of St. Peter and St. Paul, and upon his 
return home he alloted his estates to various religious 
houses. Todanham and three others were granted to 
Deerhurst for the health of the soul of A%thelmund, his 
father, who appears to have been there buried, and for 
his own soul should he happen to be buried. at the same 
place. Thirty manses at Ofre (Over) he gave to Wor- 
cester and to his mother Ciolburge, if she survived 
him, and forty-three manses at ‘‘ Westmynster and 
Stoc”? (Westbury and Stoke) also to his mother to 
enjoy during her life, and afterwards to go to the 
church of Worcester. ” 

9. This (A.D. 804) is the earliest date at hich we 
find notice of a religious house in the immediate neigh-- 
bourhood of Bristol, being three centuries before the 
erection of St. Peter’s Church, which according to an 
original deed of confirmation by Simon, Bishop of 
Worcester (1125—1150), to the Abbey of Tewkesbury 
of various grants, was in his time accounted the oldest 
and chiefest of all the Bristol churches.° 


1 Churton’s Early Eng. Church, 123. Dugd, Mon., I, 591. 

2 Hemingford, 446, 471. Thomas, 24. 

3 Assertione communi recognitum est ecclesiam Sancti Petri 
de Bristo, que est Theokesberiensis cenobii possessio, primitivam 
et principalem esse omnium ecclesiarum de Bristo, —Brit. Arch, 
Proc., 1875, 290. 
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10. From what we have stated it may be seen that 
there is a distinctive character between the early Chris- 
tianity of the district on the Gloucestershire side of the 
Avon and that between the Axe and the Parret on the 
Somerset side. The ecclesiastical antecedents of the 
northern border of the Avon are Latin; but when Ini, 
in A.D. 708, completed Cenwealh’s conquest of Somerset 
from the Welsh he found already in the Vale of Glaston 
a British Christian temple, which he reverentially 
adopted as the basis of a monastery that he established 
on the spot. Though St. Joseph of Arimathea may 
never have brought the Holy Grail to Weary-all-hill, 
the legend may be accepted as an embodiment of the 
historical fact that Glastonbury was the great western 
seat of British Christianity, and as such Dugdale, in 
his Donasticon, rightly gives it precedence to the metro- 
politan centres of Canterbury and York, which had but 
uncertain connection with the early British Church. 
So far as can be historically decided, the wave of 
British Christianity did not roll beyond the southern 
bank of the Avon. 

11. In the proceedings of a fourth synod at Clove- 
shoe, in connection with Westbury, we find conclusive 
evidence of a monastery there, from the fact that the 
title to its possession had become an object of contention 
between Herebert, Bishop of Worcester, and the earlier 
family of Berkeley, the convocation deciding by oath in 
favour of the former claimant. This case was tried in 
A.D. 824, on the 8rd of the kalends of November, under 
the presidency of Beornwulf, King of the Mercians, and 
Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the presence of 
‘Call our bishops and abbots, all the princes of Mercia, 
and many men of wisdom;” and it is remarkable that 
the Witenagemot assembled to hear the dispute was the 
largest in Saxon history, the record being signed by 
one hundred and twenty-one persons. The oath which 
decided the controversy, and for ever alienated West- 
bury from the heritage of the Berkeleys, whether of 
Saxon or of Norman lineage, was taken with great 
solemnity thirty nights after at Westbury itself, or, as 
the place is termed in the charter, Westminster, by fifty 
mass priests, ten deacons, and one hundred and six or- 
dained clerks, among whom were three abbots. The 
original charter of the decision of the synod and the 
registry of the oaths are yet in existence, containing the 
names of the signatories. ! 

12. It should be remembered that in those days 
monasteries were in many instances family estates, 
founded by the clergy or secular priests (v.e., such as 
were not bound by the three rules of the monk— 


* Cotton MSS, Tiberius, XIII., fo, 47, Nero E, Tey. f0.0387; 
Haddan and Stubbs, IIT., 394, 


poverty, chastity and obedience) or laymen who turned 
their country houses into retreats for religious persons, 
or for such as who, being weary of the coarse business 
of the world or satiated with its pleasures, found 
spiritual satisfaction in changing their deluding love 
sonnets for holy psalms.1 

‘The royal and noble monasteries,” remarks Canon 
Stubbs, ‘‘ were clearly regarded as family benefices, for 
which the only requisites were the assumption of orders 
or the taking of vows; they served as places of retire- 
ment for worn-out statesmen and for public function- 
aries—kings, queens and ealdormen, whose “forced 
seclusion gave their retreats somewhat the character of 
reformatories.”’ But the time was coming when monas- 
teries should no longer be considered as mere benefices 
that might be passed down from sire to son, like houses 
and lands. As early as a.pv. 803 an Act of Council, 
under the mandate of Pope Leo, held at Cloveshoe, to 
forbid the election of laymen or seculars as heads of 
monasteries, was signed by the crosses of many pre- 
lates, abbots and mass priests, including Deneberht, 
Bishop of Worcester, with Ethelheard, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as their president. Even the threat of de- 
nunciation at the judgment seat of Christ did not prevent 
the hated seculars continuing to usurp the cathedrals 
and convents; but what the synod was unable to 
accomplish was effected by the decisive action of three 
energetic prelates—Dunstan, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Aithelbald, Bishop of Winchester, and Oswald, 
Bishop of Worcester. Never, we are told, were there 
sadder days for monks or more joyful days for seculars 
than just before the advent of these resolute church- 
men, and unless the Lord had shortened those days the 
English Church would have been lost. Her pleasant 
places, says the same old chronicler, Eadmer, “were the 
habitations of dragons.’’ 

13. To Dunstan has been popularly ascribed the olory 
of driving out these (so called) pernicious creatures from 
their pleasant haunts where they had rested for two 
centuries, but a study of the subject will show that to 
Oswald, Dunstan’s successor in the see of Worcester, is 
to be chiefly referred that part. Oswald was the son of 


* In one case the principle of bequeathing such an estate is 
clearly laid down. Abbot Headda left his monastery at Onna- 
ford to the see of Worcester, as a security that it should remain 
with his own heirs of the male line as long as there should be any 
in holy orders or versed in monastic rule to undertake the 
government of the house.—Stubbs’s Constitutional History, I., 
224 ; Churton’s Early English Church, 119. 


* Stubbs’s Constitutional History, I., 524. 
® Haddan and Stubbs, III., 546. 


* Article on Westbury Monastery in the Saturday Review, 
April 5th, 1879. 
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Danish parents of high station, his father, who was 
brother to Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, being a 
great favourite of King Athelstan. The ecclesiastics 
of Winchester, with whom, by the influence of his uncle, 
Odo, he was placed as ordinary canon, and afterwards 
as dean, were merely secular canons, who sought riches 
with eager hearts, not for the Church, their spiritual 
bride, but for the sake of their carnal wives. Oswald, 
disgusted with the pride and avarice of his brethren, 
renounced their society and beeame a monk. Within 
the walls of Fleury, by the waters of the Loire, he 
studied the rule of St. Benedict, and rejoiced his uncle, 





OSWALD’S MONASTERY AT WESTBURY-ON-TRYM. 5 


Oswald was the principal leader in the reformation of 
the religious houses. The reforms of Atthelwold were 
ineffective till ap. 964, when Edgar, who had been as 
indecisive as Dunstan for the first four years of his 
reign, was induced to pass a decree at a Council of the 
Church ordering the expulsion of the married clergy, 
and the name of ‘“‘ Oswald’s Law,” which was given to 
that edict, points, remarks Canon Dixon, to the Bishop 
of Worcester as its originator.’ 

14. Oswald began his uncompromising movement 
against the seculars by planting in the sequestered 
valley of Westbury-on-Trym a colony of twelve monks, 
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Parish Church of Westbury -on-Trym. 


the stern Odo, by his determination to use all his 
powers in thrusting the undisciplined seculars from the 
benefices of the Church. In a.p. 961, the see of Wor- 
cester, which had become vacant by the elevation of 
Dunstan to Canterbury, was, at the recommendation of 
the new primate to King Edgar, filled by Oswald, the 
monk. The attempts of Dunstan and Aithelwold to dis- 
possess the seculars had been desultory and uncertain. 
Glastonbury, Canon Stubbs decides, never under Dun- 
stan became a pure Benedictine house; and during the 
twenty years of his primacy that churchman did not in- 
troduce a Benedictine into the diocese of Canterbury.'* 


1 Stubbs’s Constitutional History, I., 524; Hook’s Archbishops, 
1 403. : 


besides boys, from Fleury, with his friend Germanus, 
who at the same place had studied the Benedictine rule 
by heart, at their head, and he appointed Ednoth to 
be prepositor of the household. Here, says one of. 
Oswald’s biographers, they sedulously performed the 
holy mysteries and services as the pattern rule enjoins, 
desiring with fervent heart to attain the reward of 
eternal life. ‘‘I say,” he continues, ‘‘it was a beau- 
tiful sight to see them daily hasten to church with 
serenity of mind, who were before in slavery to vices 
and shameful pleasures.” They followed here, says 


1 Dixon and Raine’s Fasti Ebor., 121. 


2 Collegit eosdem in quadam parochia sui episcopatus que 
Westbiry dicitur, quo assidue Divina patravere orgia et munia, 
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Kadmer, the life of God’s servants; and the holy 
Oswald was so delighted with their diligence that he 
frequently came personally among them to administer 
in things belonging to their everlasting welfare and 
to converse with and comfort them, finding in this 
solemn valley opportunities for spiritual refreshment 
altogether wanting in the worldly seat of his bishopric, 
where the hated seculars yet held their own.! At the 
same time he so cared for their temporal wants that 
they were able to devote themselves continually without 
murmur to God.? 7 

‘The servants of God remained in that place,’’ con- 
tinues Oswald’s anonymous biographer, ‘ten or more 
years’ space, who, as we have said, were contented with 
their daily livelihood. There was much that pleased 
the benignant prelate, but in his inmost heart there 
was something that he feared, for he knew the dissolu- 
tion of his body to daily approach, a fate which no man 
can avoid, therefore he doubted what would become of 
his flock when his successor climbed to the height of 
the prelacy. Entering into council with his familiar 
friends, he enquired from them their opinion on the 
subject, and what was most useful to be done. 

15. ‘They all agreed, upon consultation, that he 
should hasten to the presence of the glorious king 
(idgar), and act according to his imperial decree. So 
it came to pass that Oswald himself and all the other 
holy bishops, and great dukes, and powerful soldiers 
from all the castles and towns and cities and territories, 
with a vast number of the people, came before the 
king. There came also Dunstan, the prince of bishops, 
with his followers; also the holy prelate Awthelwold and 
all the dignity of the English realm, all of whom were 
royally received. Kdgar, merciful as Moses, bold as 
Joshua, terrible as an army with banners, was mild to 
all good men, but chiefly so to monks, whom he hon- 
oured as brethren and loved as his dearest sons. 
Clerks he hated; men of our habit, as we have said, he 
honoured, as having cast from them the married follies 
of the clerks. ‘While I am alive,’ he said, ‘neither 
dire tyrant nor ravenous wolf will be able to hurt you; 


sicut demonstrat regularis norma, desiderantes pleno corde perci- 
pere e«terni denarii palmam. Pulchrum inquam, spectaculum 
videre illos quotidie ad ecclesiam concurrere mentis serenitate, 
qui prius in peccatis jacebant foetide luxurie vitiis et peccatis 
subjecti. Per gratiam vero Omnipotentis liberati a nexibus 
mundi, nec solent casto corde cxelum ccelique Factorem Dindyma 
(secreta) contemplatione conspicere, dicentes cum Propheta, mihi 
antem adharere Deo bonum est.—Vita 8. Oswaldi, Auctore 
Anonymo, p. 424. Memorials of the Church of York and its 
Archbishops, edited by Canon Raine, Rolls’ series. See also 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra. . 

1 Saturday Review, April 5, 1879. 

2 Vita 8S. Oswaldi, Auct. Anon., 424, 


but I fear after my passing hence not bears only, but 
lions may come, which may wickedly scatter abroad 
what my munificence has brought well together.’”? In 
short, King Edgar was so delighted with the diligence 
of Oswald’s monks in divine services that he ordered 
more than forty monasteries to be constituted after the 
model of that at Westbury.! Probably these monas- 
teries for the most part were structurally of wood, and 
of no long duration. The seculars at Pershore and 
Winchelcomb soon shared the fate of those at West- 
bury. 

16. That the architects of those days were the monks, 
or at least that the monks were sometimes architects, 
we find exampled in the case of Ednoth, who was called 
from Westbury to direct the building of the Abbey of 
Ramsey, finished in a.p. 974.2 The founder of Ramsey 
was Aylwin, one of the most influential men of the court 
of Edgar. Meeting Oswald at Glastonbury, whither they 
had both gone to bury one of the most powerful and 
beloved persons of the royal court, a conversation en- 
sued on the vanity of human affairs. ‘True indeed it 
is,’ moralised Oswald, “that the more exalted our 
station the greater obligation to fill it worthily. And 
though we be higher than other men, yet have we 
enough in common with them to keep us lowly. All 
alike are born in sorrow, and living in sorrow, in sorrow 
at last end their days, God having differenced men only 
by their virtue and vice. Wealth and honour are bless- 
ings only when we rule them, instead of being in slavery 
to them. The wind that sweeps the broad boughs of 
the lofty tree, shakes its downmost roots, while the 
bending reed rises upright again, and the lowly myrtle 
scarcely feels the blast. Ceesar lies in a narrow tomb, 
and the worm has conquered Alexander. Or look on 
the freshly turned soil beneath our feet. He who was 
yesterday great and greatly beloved, who was clothed 
in purple and silk and gold, whose word turned the 
mind even of the king—he is now in his grave, and all 
that he had is passed away, except the treasure which 
he may have laid up in heaven.” 

The earl, greatly moved, asked what he could do to 
save his soul. ‘If you know,” replied Oswald, ‘in all 
your wide lands a place fit for the residence of holy 
men, who by their prayers may supply your failings — 
and expiate your sins, do not hesitate to appropriate it 
to so good a purpose, and from me you shall have all 
the help that my office and experience can afford. In 
a village (Westbury) of my diocese there are twelve 
brethren who have cast behind them the lusts of the 
flesh, and are only warmed with divine love. These - 
would willingly undertake the charge.” ‘It is well 

1 Vita 8, Oswaldi, Auct, Anon., 426. 2 Thomas, 50, 
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said, most holy father,” said Aylwin; ‘‘ such a place I 
have, called Ramsey, fit for the habitation of such a 
holy brotherhood ; thither will we go, and there shall 
the flock whom you mention form one fold with those 
already there.” ‘Let us then commence at once,’ re- 
joined Oswald, ‘for as the iron is beaten while glowing 
with internal fire into whatever form the smith chooses, 
so must we, while the little spark of inceptive devotion 
is kindled in us, go on with the work which we have 
designed, lest the devil should take occasion of any 
delay to breathe a colder spirit upon us, and so the last 
end be worse than the first. Let me therefore return to 
my own place and send hither a certain man, faithful 
and approved in such works, under whose management 
a little refectory and dormitory may be prepared for the 
brethren who shall come thither, until we shall ourselves 
return, and consult about the form and character of the 
future church.” The architect whom Oswald sent was 
Ednoth from Westbury, who at once laid out the ground 
and enlarged the chapel which he found already there, 
adding other buildings according to the pattern shown 
him by the holy bishop. 

17. The brethren from Westbury were sent to 
Ramsey, and the care of the internal arrangement of 
the monastery was committed to Germanus, that of all 
out-door works to Ednoth. During the winter they got 
together whatever instruments of wood or iron would 
be required for the masons’ work, and ‘‘when the 
spring came forth crowned with flowers”’ artificers were 
seen gathering together to the works, animated as much 
by devotional zeal as for the earning of their temporal 
wages. We finda glowing description in the /lstorva 
Ramesiensis of the noble church that was erected, but 
concerning which Germanus and Ednoth had one morn- 
ing to convey the sad news to Aylwin that the central 
tower was cracked from base to battlement,’ and would 
have to be built again. 

18. At Worcester, the immediate seat of his power, 
Oswald found the seculars so strong that it was only by 
circumvention that he was finally able to displace them 
in favour of his cherished monks. Seculars were wit- 
nesses to the numerous deeds he made in the distribu- 
tion of the Cathedral lands among: his friends and ser- 
vants until A.p. 974. Among these grants, in A.D. 969,” 
were two manses at Bishop Stoke, to which were wit- 
nesses four priests and seven clerks; in A.D. 984, to the 
same recipient, his faithful servant A‘dthelweard, were 
granted three hides at the same place, eight priests, four 
deacons, six clerks and one monk being witnesses. 

1 Historia Ramesiensis, 394, 399 (Gale’s Scriptores) ; see also 
Poole’s Ecclesiastical Architecture, 60. 

2 Thomas, 40, 


19. Also to Authelneer for his dutiful service and 
worthy fee he, in a.p. 990, gave two pounds of pure 
white silver, thirty ewes and lambs, three oxen, two 
cows and one horse, also one hide of land at Compton, 
(now Compton Greenfield), by Westbury, to which 
deed were witnesses six priests, four deacons and five 
clerks, with Leofwine, monk.’ Oswald thus granted 
away among his friends and followers 190 out of 300 
hides of land, and thereby so impoverished and 
weakened the seculars as to make his triumph over 
them finally certain. He also built a new cathedral, 
and refusing any longer to officiate at his own church 
of St. Peter he drew many to him, and by degrees St. 
Mary’s became the cathedral church. 

20. In 1005 Ednoth, for his great architectural and 
religious services, was advanced to the bishopric of 
Dorsetshire. His zeal for the cause of Edmund Ironside 
brought him to the field of Assendon, in the last battle 
of that sovereign against Canute. While here with his 
monks, apart from the conflict, lifting up the cross and 
praying for his king, he was attacked by the savage 
Danes. His right hand was first cut off for the sake of 
the ring on his finger, and he was then slain, together 
with his companion Abbot Ulsio. As his body was 
being conveyed by his friends to Ramsey for burial, it 
was lodged for the night with the monks of Ely. In 
the morning his remains were not to be found, the 
monks haying during the night secretly buried the 
murdered Ednoth within their own religious walls, be- 
lieving him to be a sainted martyr.’ 

21. After the death of Oswald (4.p. 992) the monas- 
tery at Westbury fell into decay, or, according to the 
language of the monkish biographer of Wulstan, was 
devastated by ‘perverse and piratical sons of the devil,” 
insomuch that only one priest remained, and he per- 
formed religious offices but rarely. 

22. In the year 1098 Wulstan, second Bishop of 
Worcester of that name, turned his attention to the 
state of things in that part of his diocese. This 
prelate is favourably known by his pious efforts to 
suppress the baneful traffic in slaves to Ireland, for 
which at that period Bristol was the principal mart. 
He often stayed at that town, or at Westbury in 
its neighbourhood, two or three months at a time, 
preaching every Lord’s day and great festival till he 
had succeeded in persuading the people to put an end 
to their shameful merchandise, insomuch that when 
a certain man attempted to revive it they rose and 
put out his eyes. ‘‘ His words,” says his biographer, 
‘Cas he uttered them to the people from on high in the 
3 1 Thomas, 45. : 

2 Hist. Ramesis., 432; Hist. Eliensis,, 499 (Gale’s Scriptores). 
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pulpit, seemed to be the voice of thunder, issuing’ from 
the shrine of a prophet or evangelist ; they lighted like 
bolts upon the wicked; they fell like showers upon the 
elect.” And speaking of a later period he says, “ All 
his life he so drew the common people to him by the 
fame of his preaching that ye might see them flocking 
together in crowds. He also so chose his subjects that 
he was ever sounding forth Christ’s name, ever setting 
Christ forth to his hearers ; ever, if I may so speak, 
drawing Christ by violence to his side.”! His oreat 
work was to rebuild the monastic cathedral of Wor- 
cester and regain the lands of which it had been deprived 
during the devastations of the Danes. 

23. He then, we are told, ‘turned his eyes to the 
monastery of Westbury in Gloucestershire, not far 
from Bristol, founded at first by his predecessor 
Oswald, filled by him with monks, and honourably 
endowed with lands.’? This monastery, through the 
iniquity of the times and negligence of the priors 
then wasted and ruined, he restored to the praise of 
God, and our Redeemer Jesus Christ, and his holy 
mother St. Mary. ‘As to the lands taken away, and 
then in the possession of laymen, some of them he 
recovered by law, others he redeemed with his own 
money and restored them to the church, viz., two hides 
and half a hide, and half a yard of land in Westbury, 
part of the land included within the limits of the monas- 
tery, and seven acres of land on the east side of the 
same.” Moreover he gave them the churches and tithes 
of Henbury and Stoke. This deed he offered up to God 
on the altar of St. Mary on the day of her nativity 1093, 
the prior and all the brothers of the church of Worces- 
ter being witnesses. On Easter day following he told 
his servants that he would dine with many good men, 
and ordered them to provide accordingly, they thinking 
he meant the rich and powerful. But when the day 
came he filled his hall with poor people, and sat at table 
with them. The steward, full of indignation, told him 
it better became a bishop to dine with a few rich than 
with many poor: he answered that they were the rich 
who knew the will of God and did it: that he was more 
pleased in sitting down with them than ever he had 
been at the king’s table, to which he was often invited 

24. The proud Earl Harold, we are told, so much 
esteemed the holy monk of Worcester that he was 
known on one occasion to go thirty miles out of his way 
to make his confession to him and beg his prayers.’ 
Perhaps Harold would not have gone half the distance 
had he foreseen that Wulstan would become the faith- 
ful friend of the Conqueror. 


1 Life of St. Wulstan ; English Saints, 14. 2 Ang. Sac., IT., 266. 
° Will. Malmes. vita. S, Wulstani, 248, c. vii. (Wharton I.) 
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25. Bishop Wulstan, in fact, was the only eccle- 
siastic of English race who still retained a bishopric 
under William, as Walter, Bishop of Hereford, a 
Fleming by birth, was the only one among the 
foreigners made bishops before the Conquest who 
proved faithful to the cause of his adopted country.) 
In 1096 the Bishop of Worcester was himself cited 
before William and his Norman prelates and barons 
at the abbey church of Westminster, and on the 
charge that the English prelate could not speak French 
he was declared incapable of exercising the episcopal 
functions. He was therefore required to surrender the 
crosses and ring, the emblems of his pastoral charge. 
Indignant at being so badly rewarded, Wulstan ener- 
getically arose, and bearing his pastoral staff to the 
tomb of Edward the Confessor, appealed to the buried 
majesty within. This timely manifestation saved him 
his bishopric, but he died in the same year. 












































Remains of Westbury College. 


26. Wulstan, finding the monastic buildings at West- 
bury in a ruinous condition, took in hand and restored 
them in a substantial manner, newly cementing the 
walls and raising a pointed roof, which he covered with 
lead. Then re-instating the monks he supplied them 
with vestments, missals and all things needful for 
spiritual and for bodily need. To take charge of the 
monastery Wulstan appointed Colman his chaplain, 
whose name is best known through his subsequently 
becoming the biographer of his patron.? Wulstan died 

* Math. Paris vitee Abbat. Albani I., 47; Thierry’s Norm. 


Conq., 101. 
2 W. Malmes. Epist. ad, Monach. Wigorn. 


A.D. 1096. 


in 1096, leaving a living and honourable name. He 
was the last of the Anglo-Saxon bishops, and the work 
that he did in his day brought him election among 
the chorus of the Church’s saints.’ 

27. He was buried at Worcester cathedral, where 
for centuries his tomb was held in veneration, Edward I. 
being frequently among the devotees at his shrine. In 
1281 that sovereign visited Wulstan’s tomb on Christ- 
mas eve; and before his expedition to France in 1293 
he sent a ‘‘ royal offering to blessed Wulstan, to wit, a 
chain of gold and two golden cloths for the high 
altar,” ordering that the chapter should every week 
sine three masses of St. Wulstan till the king returned 
again in safety. After his successful campaign against 
the French the king came again to Worcester (July 20, 
1295), and after mass he knelt at the tomb of St. 
Wulstan, the prior and chantor standing by him. 
‘What reward,” he said, ‘shall I give to blessed 
Wulstan for all that he hath wrought for me by his 
prayers? ‘This little I vow before God and his saints, 
to provide at my own expense for the maintenance of 
three monks and for two lhghts to burn before his 
tomb.’? On 8rd May, 1296, he sent an oblation of a 
chain of gold and nine candles to St. Wulstan and St. 
Oswald, the candles to burn at their tombs, and in 
1301 he made an offering at the shrine of St. Wulstan 
with his queen, then near her confinement. 

28. Wulstan was succeeded in the see of Worcester 
by Sampson, a Norman of noble birth and brother to 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury. He was elected 
in 1096, and consecrated at St. Paul’s by Archbishop 
Anselm. Sampson’s disposition was lively and sociable, 
and perhaps these qualities induced him to dispossess 
the sombre monks of Westbury, and fill their places by 
seculars according to the first institution of that 
monastery before the times of Oswald and Wulstan. 
Sampson was a man of eloquence and learning; he 
kept a very handsome table for himself, was very 
bountiful to others, and ‘‘in all things blameless except 
in this affair of Westbury.”® His dying at that place 
(5th May, 1112) was reckoned a divine retribution for 
what he had there done. Under Theulf, who succeeded 
Sampson, the seculars were undisturbed. 

29. Not so under the rule of Simon, the successor to 
Theulf in 1125, who again thrust out the married 
clerks, and replacing the Benedictine regulars ‘‘restored 
to the monastery of Worcester the right they formerly 
had to the church of Westbury in Salso Marisco (or 


1 He was canonised at Rome with great solemnity, 23rd April, 
1203. Annales Wigorn. 
2 Annales Wigorn. Thomas, 151. 
8 Will. Malm. lib. 4 de gestis Pont., 161 ; Thomas, 105. 
[Vou. II.] 
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Saltmarsh, as the district was named), with its appur- 
tenances, to wit, the chapel of St. Wareburge, situated 
upon Hembirie Hill, and the chapel of Cumbtine 
(Compton Greenfield); and he the more readily gave 
them the investiture of the same, for as much as he 
knew the monks of Worcester had served God there in 
the times of blessed Oswald and Wulstan, and had 
been impudently put out by Bishop Sampson.’’* 

30. If evidence were wanting to show the former 
importance of Westbury, we might find it in an 
attempt of Godfrey Giffard, who was elected to the 
bishopric of Worcester in 1268, to annex several of 
the best livings in his diocese to the monastery there, 
in this way disposing of the large churches of Kempsey, 
Brendon, Cleeve, Weston, &c. This innovating pro- 
cedure caused great indignation amongst the prior and 
monks of his cathedral city, as involving a usurpation 
of privileges and emoluments belonging to them, and 
endangering their right of electing their bishop. One 
of the causes of the quarrel between Bishop Godfrey 
and the monks arose out of an occurrence at Westbury. 
In 1288 when the bishop was holding his ordination 
there, Thomas de Wiche, Precentor of Worcester, 
according to ancient custom summoned those to be 
ordained, but John of York, Archdeacon of Gloucester 
and nephew to the bishop, asserted the office of 
summoning to belong to him, whereupon, at a signal 
from the bishop, the precentor was violently ejected 
from the chancel.? This charge is the fourth among 
thirty-six articles of accusation against Bishop Godtrey, 
and in the answers appended to these articles, any act 
of violence to the precentor is denied by the bishop. 

31. But the great contention between the bishop 
and convent was occasioned by the prebends afforded 
by the former to Westbury. The Bishops of Worcester, 
from Oswald in the tenth century to Carpenter in the 
fifteenth, who desired that himself and each successor 
should be called Bishop of Worcester and Westbury, 
appear to have had a great affection for Westbury. 
Happily we may even yet view the landscape much as 
they saw it; and the solemn beauty of the leafy 
valley and hill well justifies their regard, so far as 
natural scenery is concerned. The prior and chapter of 
Worcester, including the ignominiously treated pre- 
centor, refused to seal the charter to annex the churches 
in question to Westbury, but instead made an appeal 
to Pope Nicholas at Rome. A bull thereupon arrived 
from the Pontiff (15th May, 1289), delegating the 
Abbots of Reading and Wigmore, and the Precentor 
of Wells, to hear and adjudge the matter of dispute. 

1 Thomas 109, where Simon’s charter is printed ; Ap. No. 9. 


2 Annales Wigorn. 
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Through some informality in the delivery of the Pope’s 
missive, the delegates refused to act on the instructions 
contained ; so that a second bull came forth in stricter 
form, to order the hearing of the cause in the presence 
of the Bishop of London, the Abbot of Reading, and 
Geoffery de Veterano, Canon of Cambray. These 
referees being also disinclined to act in person, sub- 
mitted the adjudication to the Archdeacon of Berkshire, 
but found him unwilling to undertake the commission. 
The hearing was then referred to the Archdeacon of 
Oxford, and to the Dean of the monastery of Evesham, 
and the parties were summoned to appear before them 
at the conventual church of Reading, on the 8rd of the 
ides of February; but the Dean of Evesham failed to 
appear, and sent a letter of excuse: thus the case 
again was deferred. After other fruitless action the 
cause arrived at a positive hearing before the king, 
Edward I., in person, and Council, on Whit-Tuesday, 
the 10th June, 1290, when the prior’s agents having 
explained the perilous tendency of the invasion upon 
their rights and prerogatives through the annexation of 
the assigned churches to Westbury, proceeded to read 
to the assembly St. Wulstan’s charter, which threatened 
a curse upon whomsoever should remove the monks 
from Westbury and replace them by secular canons; 
after which the king thus spoke :—‘ I would willingly 


have assented that those churches should be made 
prebendal to Westbury had you so minded; but I 
desire not to wrong your church; do as you please.” 
The council, taking warning from the example of 
Lincoln, where so many of the prebends were in the 
hands of Italians, which was also the case with the 
Archdeaconry of Worcester, as what were the king’s 
at the time of the vacancy of the see might come into 
the hands of the Pope, would not agree to allow that 
those churches, which by any means might come into 
the king’s appointment, should be made prebendal.! 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, also took the side 
of the regulars, and said that the state of the churches 
could not be changed any more than the state of the 
barony.’ Notwithstanding this adverse decision Bishop 
Godfrey (6th July, 1290) installed at Westbury Nigel 
of Wales, John de Redberne and John de Hereford. 
To obtain a ratification of the act he entered Worcester 
attended by one hundred and forty horsemen, but after 
three days departed in anger because the convent re- 
fused to set their seal to his arbitrary installation. It 
appears from the bishop’s register that the cause was 
decided in the Arches Court in 1297, and was given in 
the bishop’s favour. The monastery at Westbury con- 
sequently became a college, with a dean and canons. 


1 Annales Monastici, IT., xlvi. 2 Annales Wigorn. 
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I. Noble Church Builders. 
Council held at Bustol. 


2. Chronological succession of Bristol Churches. 
4. Wycliffe and his followers, Hereford, Ashton, Purney, Parker and Swinderby 


3. Pope’s Legate at a 


denounced by Henry, Bishop of Worcester, from his palace at Henbury. Their character and work wm the 


neighbourhood of Bristol. 
im the 15th century. 
the Reformation. 


5. Fohn Trevisa. 


10. Bishop Latimer. II. 


13. Father Edgeworth’s Sermons. 
Nonconformusts. 


have seen how usefully the missionary 
efforts of St. Wulstan (1093) had been 
applied at Bristol. The great era of 
church building had hardly yet com- 
menced. The churches and abbeys of 
the middle ages owed their origin for 
the most part to some one family or 

‘ some one man, those that were erected 
by the people being the exception, not the rule. Thus 
we have Bolton identified with the Romilies, Kirkstall 
with the De Lacys, Tintern with the Clares, Keynsham 
and Tewkesbury abbeys and several of the Bristol 
churches with Robert Fitzhamon and the Earls of 
Gloucester, and St. Augustine’s monastery with Fitz- 
harding and the Berkeleys. It would be curious to 
consider how many persons are now required to raise a 
church, which after all with difficulty is erected and 
endowed. Montaigne has remarked that one parent 
can more readily provide for ten children than ten 
children for one parent; so one foster father of the 
church would formerly do more than a whole parish do 
at the present time. It is well, however, that all 
should do what they can rather than one should do 
everything. And in this respect we may relate that 





6. Ecclesiological description of the neighbourhood of Bristol 
7. Ecclesiological description of Bristol. 
Father Hubberden. 
14. Progress of the Reformation. 
17. First appearance of *‘ Friends” in Bristol. 


8. Wiliam Tyndale. 9. First phase of 
12. Dissolution of Religious Houses. 
15. Case of Heresy. 16. Early 
18. Persecution of Dissenters. 


when a few years since a fund was being raised for the 
purpose of enlarging the Norman church of St. James, 
Bristol, formerly a priory cell to Tewkesbury, the chil- 
dren of the district did what they could toward the 
object by sending bags of farthings; each young con- 
tributor’s farthing being a curious contrast to the 
countless golden marks poured from the treasury of 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, who originally founded the 
same church. 

2. The earliest church builder in Bristol of whom 
we have historical mention is Robert Fitzhamon, the 
father-in-law of Robert, Earl of Gloucester. ‘To him 
the stately abbey of Tewkesbury owes its erection, 
towards the endowment of which he annexed the 
church of St. Peter, which he appears to have built. 
The seculars and regulars, the two great spiritual 
forces of the middle ages, seem to have sprung up con- 
temporaneously in Bristol without antagonism, which 
may in part be owing to the church benefices bemg 
vested in the same monasteries to which the neighbour- 
ing religious communities were affiliated. Next in 
chronological succession to St. Peter’s Church we find 
the Benedictine Priory of St. James, which was built 
by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, about 1140. Other 
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churches of Norman foundation were Trinity, now 
Christ Church, All Hallows or All Saints’, St. J ohn’s, 
St. Mary-le-port, St. Michael’s, and the destroyed. 
churches of St. Lawrence, St. Giles, St. Ewen, and 
St. Werburgh’s, ; also Fitzharding’s Monastery, now 
the Cathedral, the Nunnery of St. Magdalene, and 
the Priory of the Templars on the site of Temple 
Church. To the 18th century belong St. Mary Redcliff 
and St. Augustine-the-less, the Priory of the Gaunts 
and that of St. Philip, and probably the churches 
of St. Thomas and St. Nicholas, also the Dominican, 
Franciscan, and Carmelite Priories, and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. St. Stephen’s was founded early in 
the 14th century, and of all the churches of Bristol 
this is the latest, it being remarkable that not only 
no church has been built on a fresh site since St. 
Stephen’s, but that there should be fewer churches 
within the ancient city at the present day than there 
were in the days of Edward III. 

3. Bristol cannot boast like Bath and Gloucester to 
have been the place of the coronation of any English 
king, nor has it been a chosen centre for ecclesiastical 
synods or national parliaments. The chroniclers, how- 
ever, point to a council which was held here on St. 
Martin’s Day (Nov. 11), 1216, at which the legate of 
Pope Honorius III. to Cardinal Gualo presided. That 
churchman on the 26th of the previous month had 
crowned the young King Henry III. at St. Peter’s 
Abbey, Gloucester, and after the coronation the king 
attended by the Regent, William Marshall, Earl of 
Strigine and Pembroke, came to Bristol,! probably as 
being a place of greater security than the capital of 
the shire. Here the legate compelled eleven bishops 
of England and Wales who were present, and other 
prelates of less importance, together with the earls, 
barons and knights who were at the same time assem- 
bled, to swear fealty to King Henry in opposition to 
his rival Louis, afterwards the Eighth of that name, 
sovereign of France.’ 

4. The ecclesiastical vicissitudes of Westbury were 
not complete, but we find little of interest concerning 
the place for nearly another century. How far the 
doctrines of Wycliffe might have penetrated the 
monastery is uncertain, but that the voice of the great 
reformer was heard round about its walls can hardly 
be questioned. Wycliffe was appointed by Richard 
II., in 1375, rector of Aust, which belonged to West- 
bury, and as prebendary of the latter place he would 
sometimes occupy the pulpit of the collegiate church. 
That Lollardry was in the air of the district we find 
full evidence in a fulminating decree from Bishop 

1 Walter de Coventria. 2 Seyer, IT., 5. 


Wakefield, dated from his palace at Henbury, of which 
mandate the following is an abbreviated translation :— 

“Henry, by divine mercy Bishop of Worcester, to: 
our beloved sons the archdeacons of Worcester and 
Gloucester, and to all our abbots, priors, deans, rectors of 
churches, and vicars, and to such as fulfil their offices ; 
and to parish priests, curates and such as are without 
cures, and to all parish officers whatever throughout 
our city and diocese, wherever situate—salutation, grace 
and benediction. By frequent clamour and common 
report it has, we confess with sorrow, come to our 
hearing that although by holy canons no man un- 
authorised or without commission from the apostolic 
see or from the bishop of the diocese, ought publicly 
or privately to take upon himself the office of preach- 
ing, yet certain sons of eternal damnation, disciples of 
Antichrist and followers of Machamite, conspiring by 
diabolical instigation, in unlawful concert, and con- 
federated for wicked ‘reason, under the title or in the 
character of Lollards, namely, Master Nicholas Here- 
ford, John Ashton, Sir John Purney, John Parker and 
Robert Swinderby, led on by madness of mind and 
negligent of their own salvation, under the veil of 
great sanctity, having in their honeyed mouths poison 
under their lips, sowing tares for wheat among the 
Lord’s flock, have not feared in churches and church- 
yards, in public ways and other unconsecrated places, 
to declare, pronounce and openly preach, as well as 
secretly in halls, chambers, orchards and gardens to 
entice the faithful of Christ, of both sexes, infecting 
them with their perverse doctrines and drawing them 
away as if they were members of the devil from the 
Catholic faith, without which there is no salvation. 
We therefore inhibit the said Master N. Hereford, J. 
Ashton, Sir J. Purney, J. Parker and Rob. Swinderby, 
or any of their sect, to preach in your churches or 
churchyards or in any unconsecrated places, or that 
any should hear or listen to them, but immediately as 
from a pestiferous serpent darting forth poison to fly 
from and avoid them, under pain of the greater excom- 
munication. Dated at our manor of Henbury, Salt- 
marsh, the Ist day of August, 1387, in the 12th year 
of our consecration.’”! 

John Ashton, whose name appears in the foregoing 
denunciatory mandate, was, we are told in Knyghton’s 
Chronicle, ‘‘a very noted man, who never used the con- 
veyance of a horse, but neglecting the indulgence of 
his body, went on foot with his staff in his hand to 
visit the churches in every part of the kingdom, carry- 
ing his poisonous doctrine with him and running up 
and down in an unwearied manner lest the care of his. 

1 Thomas, ap. 125. 


AD: 1387. 


horse or the time necessary for feeding him should 
cause any impediment to his journey or any delay to 
his purpose, but like a dog leaping up from his couch, 
and on the least noise ready at once for barking, so was 
he always ready to set out on his journey, instantly 
prepared for preaching his doctrines.’”* 

Nicholas Hereford was called to answer before 
the clergy, where his opinions were condemned, but 
like his master Wycliffe, he saved his life by the assist- 
ance of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who 
perhaps is even more memorable for his utterances in 
Shakespere’s Richard II. than for his exalted position 
as the father of Henry IV. Nicholas being prohibited 
from preaching at home, travelled to Rome, and 
publicly maintained 
the same opinions 
before the Pope in 
Consistory, by whom 
he was condemned to 
perpetual imprison- 
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cated with his doctrines, he had drawn from them more 
deeply; and being his inseparable companion he 
accompanied him with his doctrines and opinions, even 
to the borders of death, labouring indefatigably. This 
John Purney, like the rest of them, always in his 
sermons very much commended his own partisans ; 
but always and everywhere he openly reviled those who 
were not so with pernicious abuse, particularly the 
mendicants; and in almost every third sentence of his 
sermon he commended the true preachers, meaning the 
partisans of his sect; and, like a barking dog, he spoke 
of the false preachers, understanding by this epithet all 
other preachers, ecclesiastics as well as mendicants. In 
like manner the rest of that sect frequently, and without 
reserve, in their dis- 
courses and sermons 
exclaimed trewe prech- 
oures, fulse prechoures, 


























continually reviling 
the mendicant friars, 

















ment; but he was soon 
afterwards released in 
an insurrection at 
Rome, and returned to 
England, where he was 
again imprisoned by 
the Archbishop.’ 

Sir John Purney 
frequently preached 
in Bristol, in what 
churches we do not 
find; probably in 
none, but at the High 
Cross, or in the open 
spaces of churchyards. He was, we are told by Knygh- 
ton, who was a stern repudiator of innovation, ‘‘a simple 
chaplain, grave in his gesture and look ; putting on the 
form of sanctity more than all the rest of his party ; in 
his dress and habit quite a common person. Shaking 
off bodily repose he gave himself up to the labour of 
travelling, and indefatigably endeavoured to draw to 
him the hearts of the people of his sect by deceitful 
preachings, and by all means in his power. And in like 
manner imitating, as far as he was able, the example of 
his sect in life and manners, he conformed himself to 
the opinions (dogmatibus) of his master as an invincible 
disciple, and being a powerful agent he fearlessly con- 
firmed the doctrine of his master, John Wycliffe, in all 
respects; for he had been a boarder (commensalis) with 
his master during his life; and thus being more intoxi- 


1 Knyghton, Scriptores, II. col., 2658; Seyer, IL., 164. 
* Knyghton, 2657 ; Seyer, II., 165. 
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calling them false 
brothers, and loudly 
proclaimed themselves 
to be the true preach- 
ers and gospellers, 
because they had the 
gospel translated in 
the English tongue. 
And they held, one 
and all, mutual and 
common opinion; and 
these their opinions 
were so connected and 
enchained together, 
that he who held the opinions of one held also the opin- 
ions of every other. This Sir John Purney preached in 
Brystowe, and publicly taught that the celebration of 
the mass is a human tradition, and not an evangelical ; 
also that Christ suffered in the opening of his side and 
of his heart. Also every priest ought to omit matins, 
mass and vespers, and other canonical hours, rather 
than the preaching the Word of God, because they are 
ordained by human tradition only,” &c.* Purney re- 
ceived a benefice from Archbishop Arundel, who appears 
to have regretted the act, though we need hardly expect 
an unprejudiced statement of his reason for repentance. 
Addressing one of these early Puritans the Primate 
exclaims, ‘Thou and such other loosels of thy sect 
would shave your beards full neere for to have a 
benefice. For I know none more covetous shrews than 
ye be when that ye have a benefice: for lo! I gave to 
1 Knyghton, 2660; Seyer, II., 166. 
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John Purney a benefice, and I heard more complaints 
about his covetousness for tithes, and other misdoings, 
than I did of all the men that were advanced in my 
diocese.”* At any rate Purney can hardly be numbered 
with the noble army of martyrs. In 1400 both he 
and William Santre were brought before convocation, 
and both abjured heresy, but Santre relapsed, and was 
burnt; while Purney read his recantation at Paul’s 
Cross, and in the following year-was presented with the 
living of West Hythe, in Kent. He remained in his 
benefice only two years, when, “in remorse, or for 
some other reason, he resigned, and seemed to have 
lived in obscurity thenceforward.”? As Wycliffe’s friend 
and assistant at Lutterworth he had previously done 
great literary, and it may be hoped religious, service, 
by polishing and amending his more powerful leader’s 
translation of the New Testament, an edition of which, 
as “revised by John Purney,” has just (1879) been 
issued, with a preface by Mr. W. W. Skeat, from the 
Oxford Clarendon Press. 

Of Swinderby, another of the Lollards denounced 
in the Bishop of Worcester’s edict, we are told by his 
enemy Knyghton, that he first signalized himself at 
Leicester, by a rash assault upon the pride of women. 
His ungracious freedom of speech excited the wrath of 
all the females in the place to such a degree, that they 
were ready to stone him out of the town. He next 
attacked the merchants, and nearly drove them to 
despair, by declaring that no rich man could enter the 
kingdom of Heaven. He then for a time became a 
recluse, but becoming weary of solitude he entered 
an abbey. His fondness for itinerant preaching soon 
returned, and forced him once more to conflict with the 
corruptions of the world, in company with one Smith, 
a blacksmith. His denunciations were now levelled 
against the enormities of the Church, a theme which 
was sure to find him an abundance of willing hearers. 
When Buckingham, Bishop of Lincoln, endeavoured to 
restrain him he made a pulpit of two millstones in the 
high street of that city, from which he proclaimed that 
in spite of the Pope’s teeth he could and would preach 
in the highway, so long as he had the good will of the 
people. He was compelled to abjure his conclusions, 
and being deeply impressed with the disgrace of his 
recantations, he fled to Coventry, resumed his former 
habits, and was recovering his popularity, when he was 
expelled by his diocesan.? 

5. Contemporary with John Wycliffe, and a canon of 
the same church of Westbury of which Wycliffe was a 

* Dublin Review, Dec. 1853, 416. 


* Spectator, Nov. 15, 1879, 1444. 
* Kynghton, 2665; Le Bas, ‘‘ Life of Wycliffe,” 380. 


prebendary, was John Trevisa, who, though not nomi- 
nally a follower of the great proto-reformer, was 
virtually of the same spirit. Like Wycliffe he inveighed 
against the mendicant friars, and he translated a sermon 
preached at Oxford in 1357 by Fitzralph, Bishop of 
Armagh, in which they were denounced. He also 
translated Higden’s Polychronicon, an edition of which 
version was published by Caxton in 1482. “ Trevisa 
was vicar of Berkeley, and chaplain to three successive 
Lord Berkeleys during the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. On the walls and roof of the castle chapel is 
a translation into Norman French, said to be by him, of 
some verses of the Book of Revelations. "Whether he 
translated the whole Bible, as affirmed by Caxton in 
the proheme to the Polychronicon (printed 70 years 
after Trevisa’s death), must be received fundamentally 
on Caxton’s testimony. The statement is indeed 
repeated by Bale, Holinshed and Pitseus, by Smyth 
the family historian of the Berkeleys, and by the 
translators of the Authorised Version in their address 
to the reader, as well as later still by Usher and by 
Wharton, but these writers add nothing to the original 
evidence. It is stated, however, by the Rev. John 
Hughes, that he himself was informed by Frederick 
Augustus, the fifth Earl of Berkeley, that Trevisa’s 
manuscript translation of the Bible was presented by 
George, the first earl, to the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., from whom it passed to the Vatican. 
‘There is in the catalogue of the Vatican Library,”’ 
continues Mr. J. H. Cooke, whose account we have been 
using, ‘“‘a manuscript of Trevisa’s, and if this is not the 
missing translation of the Bible, it will probably be 
found at Trascati, as the collection of James II. 
descended to Cardinal York, by whom they were 
bequeathed to the monastery there.’ 

6. It may be convenient at this point to take a 
glance at the ecclesiastical institutions of the town and 
the immediate neighbourhood as William Wyrcestre 
viewed them about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
That painstaking student of English architecture and 
English history saw the monasteries and churches of 
Bristol in the fulness of their prosperity. The tall 
candles burned at the altars and shrines, the thurible 
swung before the host, and the chaunts resounded 
through the aisles; the effigies of mailed warriors and 
mitred priests devoutly reposed upon the chauntry 
floors, while the solemn brethren celebrated the holy 
offices about their marble tombs. The way-wearied 
pugrim might now apply for the accustomed dole, or 


* See an exhaustive article on the present state of the ques- 


| tion by J. Herbert Cooke, Esq., F.S.A., in the Transactions of 
_ the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society for 1876. 
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for rest in the guesten hall, without danger of refusal, 
and the advantage of such hospitality Wyrcestre must, 
in the course of his ecclesiastical rovings, have many times 
realised. "We may imagine him returning from a visit 
that he paid to Tintern Abbey, where he tells us that 
he dined with the brethren. On landing near Aust 
Wyrcestre saw before him the church, yet standing, 
wherein some seventy years before his time the great 
enemy of mendicant friars, John Wycliffe, had preached. 
Coming to Henbury in Saltmarsh, he saw near the 
palace there of the bishops of Worcester, another parish 
church, which we may argue from the character of the 
tall round columns and pointed arches to have been 
even then three centuries old. The chapel of St. Wer- 
burgh, on the tree-clad hill of Henbury, would be the 
next object of interest; while seated on the southern 
bank of the bright little river Trym in the valley below 
was the venerable College of Westbury, with its embat- 
tled towers and walls, lately rebuilt, and its stately 
church. Stretching in open expanse towards Clifton 
was Durdham Down, where was to be seen a little 
chapel to St. Lambert. The chapel and hermitage of 
St. Vincent, situated on a projecting ledge of cliff about 
two-thirds upwards from the river Avon, was an object 
of curious inquiry to our antiquary, though he found 
the declivitous pathway to the cell not a little perilous, 
so that he was fain to call in the aid of an adventurous 
young blacksmith of Bristol, to ascertain the number of 
feet from point to point. The heights of Clifton were 
then a forest chase, and formed an outlier of Kingwood. 
Even in Wyrcestre’s day St. Andrew’s Church, on the 
eastern brow, was ancient, but he has unaccountably 
omitted any description or even mention of it in his 
itinerary. Separated from that church by the deep 
forest valley now called Clifton wood was Brandon 
hill, on the highest point of which was a hermitage 
and chapel, dedicated to the Irish saint from whom that 
ereen eminence takes its name. 

7. Lying on the green sward at the foot of the hill 
southward was Fitzharding’s monastery of Augustinian 
canons; at the east end of which, on the margin of the 
Avon, was, as now, the church of St. Augustine-the-less. 
Opposite the northern side of the monastery was the 
college of Bon Hommes with its beautiful early English 
church, which is yet one of the most precious ecclesias- 
tical ornaments of Bristol. Eastward of Brandon hill 
was the mount of St. Michael, with a church in the 
middle of the ascent, which holy edifice was the last 
that many a trembling wretch beheld on his way from 
this world to the next, for no other church lay in his 
path to his final shrift at the furches or gallows on the 
summit of the same hill. Attached to St. Michael’s 
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Church was a hermit’s cell; and divided only by the 
high road was the Nunnery of St. Mary Magdalene, 
some few remains of which are embodied in the King 
David inn. Just below was the little chapel of the 
Three Kings of Cologne, still to be seen at the top of 
Christmas steps. Skirting the southern base of St. 
Michael’s mount was the House of the Carmelites, with 
its fine church, and its gardens which sloped down 
to the river Avon. Then followed in almost unbroken 
sequence the thirteenth century Hospital of St. 
Bartholomew in Christmas street, the Franciscan 
Priory in Lewin’s Mead, and the extensive Benedictine 
Priory of St. James. Keeping still to the circle of 
religious establishments outside the town walls, next 
came the Dominican Priory beneath the northern bat- 
tlements of the castle, and in completion of the 
circuit were to be found the Trinity Hospital at Law- 
ford’s Gate and St. John (the Lepers’) Hospital close 
by, then the pilgrims’ chapel of St. Anne on the 
wooded banks of the Avon at Brislington; the Church 
and Sanctuary of St. Philip, the Church of the Holy 
Cross or Temple, the House of the Eremite Friars at 
Temple Gate, the Hospital at Bright-bow, Bedminster, 
the glorious Church of St. Mary Redcliff, the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem on Redcliff hill, and like that 
on the southern bank of the Avon, the little hermitage 
cut out of the living rock. Crowning the principal 
entrances to the town were the churches of St. John, 
St. Giles, St. Leonard, and St. Nicholas, so that it 
might be literally said of Bristol, on her walls was 
salvation and on her gates praise. About the central 
space where the four principal streets met together 
were the churches of Trinity (now Christ’s), All Hallow 
and St. Ewen; and in the course of the various thor- 
oughfares were to be met with the equally venerable 
churches of St. Mary-le-port, St. Peter, St. Thomas, 
St. Werburgh, and finally St. Stephen’s with its stately 
tower. Nor must we forget the Chapel of St. George 
in the Guildhall, with its wide traceried window which 
fronted Broad street. This chapel has not been rebuilt 
with the new hall, religious services in association with 
the public business there transacted having become as 
obsolete as the mediseval fraternities whence the 
Guildhall takes its name. Each churchyard and open 
space, moreover, had its stone cross, which was generally 
severely simple in design and workmanship, but occa- 
sionally, as in the case of the High Cross, enriched with 
fretted tabernacles and images. ‘This stood in the centre 
of the town, at the intersection of the four principal 
thoroughfares. St. Peter’s cross stood over the well of 
St. Edith, near St. Peter’s church. Stallage or Temple 


cross was between the end of Bath street and the begin- 
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ning of Temple street. The Red cross stood at the 
south side of the Old market, near the corner of Tower 
hill, Baldwin’s cross in Baldwin street, St. Augustine’s 
cross, which stood near the abbey in College green, a 
eross in Christmas street, Bewell’s cross at the top of 
St. Michael’s hill, and St. Michael’s cross at the bottom 
of the same ascent, Redcliff cross in Redcliff churchyard, 
and St. James’s cross in St. James’s churchyard, are all 
that we need here enumerate of these interesting eccle- 
siastical symbols that added so much picturesque effect 
to the medizeval arrangement of the town. 

8. Until the great religious upheaval of the time 
of Henry VIII., the ecclesiastical history of Bristol re- 
solves itself into the daily life of the several churches 
and monastic houses, the people holding the even tenor 
of their way in obedience to their inherited teachings. 
About 1520, William Tyndale, the early Reformer, we 
are told by Seyer, frequently preached in Bristol. Un- 
fortunately the statement appears to rest solely on the 
authority of our local historian, and to be an inference 
from the admitted fact that Tyndale was for two years 
chaplain to Sir John Walsh, at the neighbouring village 
of Little Sodbury. Mr. Demaus, in his Life of William 
Tyndale (p. 55), likewise affirms, but also without giving 
his authority, that the Reformer “used to repair to the 
ereat city of Bristol and preach to a crowd that collected 
around him on the College green.” Hardly of less 
local interest, however, than Tyndale’s problematical 
visits to Bristol is the fact that the picturesque manor 
house on the Cotswold in which he conceived the design 
of translating the New Testament into English is yet in 
existence, and may be readily visited from Bristol on a 
summer afternoon.! We may still see the fine old hall 


1 A unique copy of the first edition of Tyndale’s Svo version 
of the New Testament is contained in the Baptist College, Stokes 
Croft. The history of this precious volume is traceable back- 
wards for upwards of a century. Somewhere about the year 1740 
the Earl of Oxford, the collector of the famous Harleian Library, 
purchased it through Mr, Murray, one of his agents, for twenty 
guineas. His lordship was so gratified with his prize that he 
settled an annuity of £20 on Murray, who brought it within his 
grasp. The Earl of Oxford died in 1741, and his library of 
printed books was bought by Mr. Thomas Osborne for £13,000. 
Mr. Osborne, not being aware of the value of Tyndale’s Testa- 
ment, foolishly sold it for fifteen shillings, at which price Mr. 
Ames bought it, who honourably continued the annuity to Mr. 
Murray until his decease in 1748, which entailed a hundred 
pounds additional outlay. On the sale of Mr. Ames’s books it was 
bought by Mr. John Whyte, bookseller, for 144 guineas. On the 
book itself is the following, his note : ‘‘ This choice book was pur- 
chased at Mr, Langford’s sale 13th May, 1760, by me, John 
Whyte, and on 13th May, 1776, I sold it to the Rev. Dr. Gifford 
for twenty guineas, the price first paid for it by the late Lord 
Oxford.” Dr. Andrew Gifford, at his death in 1784, left the 
whole of his library, including Tyndale’s Testament, to the 
Baptist Museum in Bristol, his native city, Dr, Samuel Johnson 


where, according to Foxe, “the said Tyndale being 
schoolmaster to the said Master Walsh’s children, and 
being in good favour with his master, sat most com- 
monly at his own table, which kept a good ordinary, 
having resort to him many times divers great beneficed 
men, as abbots, deans, archdeacons, and other divers 
doctors and learned men, amongst whom commonly was 
talk of learning, as well of Luther and Erasmus Rotero- 
damus, as of opinions in the Scripture. The said 
Master Tyndale being learned, and which had been a 
student of divinity in Cambridge, and had therein taken 
degree of school, did many times therein now shew his 
mind and learning. Wherein as those men and Master 
Tyndale did vary in opinions and judgments, then 
Master Tyndale would shew them on the book the 
places by open and manifest Scripture; the which con- 
tinued for a certain season divers and sundry times, 
until in the continuance thereof those great beneficed 
doctors waxed weary and bear a secret grudge in their 
hearts against Master Tyndale.”* The latter complains 
that his enemies so keenly resented his translation that 
there was not a letter ‘“‘¢”’ therein if it lacked a dot 
“but they have noted it and number it unto the igno- 
rant people for an heresy.’’? 

9. ‘The local calendars say that so far back as in 
the year 1498 many were apprehended in Bristowe for 
their consciences, which Papists call heresy, whereof 
some were burned and some abjured to bear faggots.’’® 
We copy the foregoing statement from Seyer, who does 
not specify the calendars to which he refers. In the 
Fust calendar, a copy of which is owned by Mr. William 
George, of Bristol, we find the following :—“ 1498. 
This year in Bristowe were detected of heresy (as Papists 
call it) John Spencer, Thomas Duke, Henry Tooker, 
Lewis Weaver, John Walsh, with others. And they 
were abjured and did penance openly in Bristowe, bear- 
ing faggots before the Procession on Corpus Christi day 
and three market days besides. And afterwards the 
said Thomas Duke was brought before the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, when it was proved that he was abjured 
in Kent before, where he kept schools, in the which he 


has thus described this copy in reference to the Harleian cata- 
logue: ‘‘The New Testament, black letter, ruled with red lines, 
and all the initial letters at the beginning of each chapter through- 
out the book adorned with different colours, and raised with gold, 
neatly bound in red morocco.”* The volume has been repro- 
duced in fac-simile by Mr. Francis Fry, F.S.A., whose profound 
scholarship in English biblical literature is only equalled by his 
unwearied patience in actual work. 

@ Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible, I., 88 ; Demaus’s Tyndale, 123. 

1 Foxe, 114, edition of 1563; cited in Demaus’s ‘‘ Life of 
Tyndale,” 45, 


? Tyndale’s Prologue to the Five Books of Moses, 2. 
5 Seyer, IT., 216. : 
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taught God’s word. And therefore burned at Maid- 
stone in Kent.” | | 

10, And again - we are informed that ‘in 1525, the 
reverend martir Dr. Barnes wore a faggot at his backe 
in Bristow.”! On March 30th, 1533, Cranmer was 
raised to the primacy, one of his first proceedings being 
a visitation of the western provinces. The knell of the 
Pope’s supremacy in Bristol was sounded when the 
archbishop came through Temple gate ‘‘ with his 
mails,’ with the intent to make inquiry into ecclesias- 
tical abuses, of which he is indefinitely said to have 
found many. About a year later, Latimer, whose 
benefice was at West Kington, in Wiltshire, came to 
Bristol, and threw the town into commotion by the 
novelty of his discourses, | 
which involved ‘divers Ki uh iy, 
schismatic and erroneous . Bis, i 
opinions.” He declared, as MY Ags 
was said, that there ‘‘is no N/a 
sensible fire in hell; that We 
the souls in purgatory have 
no need of our prayers, but 
might rather pray for us; 
that saints are not to be hon- 
oured; that pilgrimages are 
useless; that our blessed Lady 
was a sinner,” &c. These 
opinions were the subject of 
certain articles to which 
Latimer found it necessary 
to make a detailed reply, 
affirming that they had been 
“untruly, unjustly, falsely, 
uncharitably ’”? imputed to 
him by Dr. Powell, of Salis- 
bury.” With regard to there 
being ‘‘no fire in hell,” he replies, ‘‘I never knew 
man that ever said so;”’ but he finally adds, ‘I would 
advise every man to be more careful to keep out of hell 
than trust he should find no fire in hell.” Latimer’s 
arguments against purgatory were answered by Henry 
VIII. in his own handwriting, the king bringing a 
heavy dragonade of Latin doctors to meet the bold 
Reformer’s onset.® 

A royal commission was held at St. James’s Priory 
relative to these points. The Lord Abbot of St. Au- 
eustine, John Cabul, Thomas Broke, Richard Tunel, 
late Mayors of Bristol, being of those elected to con- 
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1 Seyer, IL, 215. 

2 Latimer’s Remains, 225. Parker Soc. 

8 See Bishop Latimer’s arguments against Purgatory, with 
King Henry VIII.’s answers. lLatimer’s Remains, 245. 
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sider the theology of Latimer’s enunciations; which 
commission, however, dissolved without any definite 
conclusion being arrived at. 

11. In contradiction to Latimer’s opinions, Father 
Hubberden, a hot advocate of the commonly received 
doctrines, asserted in the pulpit of St. Thomas’s church 
(where Latimer had just before preached) that twenty 
aves to Our Lady should be said for one pater noster. 
Latimer thought it worth while to publish an elaborate 
reply to this affirmation, in which he showed that there 
is no parallel between the two utterances, the ave Maria, 
or hail Mary, being only a greeting, while the pater 
noster is a prayer. He illustrates his position by an 
appeal to what would seem to be a very unprotestant 

usage, but which he himself 

Wi appears to have allowed and 
i practised: that of greeting 
the holy cross. He says, 
‘We salute also and greet 
well the holy cross, or the 
image of the holy cross, 
saying, ‘All hail, holy cross, 
which hath deserved to bear 
the precious talent of the 
world,’ and yet who will say 
that we pray properly to 
the holy cross? Whereby it 
may appear that greeting is 
one thing, praying another 
thing. The cross can neither 
hear nor speak again, no 
more than this pulpit; there- 
fore we do salute it, not 
properly pray to it.” Hub- 
berden moreover declared 
that ‘‘the Pope is king and 
prince of all the world, that the Gospel in English 
bringeth men to heresy,” &c. Also, with no less ear- 
nestness, Dr. Powell defended the papal supremacy. 
‘How highly he took upon in Bristol,” says Latimer 
in his defence, ‘‘and how little he regarded the sword, 
which representeth the king’s person, many can tell 
you. I think there is never an earl in this realm that 
knoweth his obedience by Christ’s commandment to 
his prince, and wotteth what the sword doth signify, 
that would have taken upon him so stoutly. Howbeit, 
master mayor, as he is a profound wise man, did twit 
him prettily; it were too long to write all. Our pilgrim- 
ages are not a little beholden to him; for, to occasion 
the people to them, he alleged this text: ‘ Omnis qui 


1 Suppression of Monasteries. Camden papers, 10. 
2 Articles, &c. Latimer’s Remains, 251. 
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relinguit patrem, domus, uxorem;’ ‘Whosoever leaveth 
father, house, wife,’ &c. By that you may perceive his 
hot zeal and crooked judgment, &c. Because I am so 
belied, I could wish that it would please the king’s 
grace to command me to preach before his highness a 
whole year together every Sunday, that he might per- 
ceive how they belie me, saying that I have neither 
learning nor utterance thereunto,” &c.? 
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establishment to the various ecclesiastical changes, 
which he consolidated by the rubrics of the newly 
compiled Book of Common Prayer.' In 1548 all the 


' images in the churches were pulled down in order to 


| Communion. 


12. Father Hubberden, in his zeal, declared that all | 


Bristol was run into heresy and knavery, but limited 
his calumny by saying afterwards from St. Thomas’s 
pulpit that there were twenty or thirty heretics in the 
town. Hubberden’s own definition of a heretic was 
one who speaks ‘‘against the Pope, or any point of his 
acts or supremacy.” That there should be even locally 
so many as twenty or thirty depravers of the Holy 
Father’s supremacy seemed so portentous that Hub- 
berden was examined on the point before the Mayor at 
the Council house, when the hasty priest thought it 
prudent to withdraw his rash aspersion. But he only a 
little anticipated the fact. The triple tiara was soon to 
be exchanged for a kingly crown, and these theological, 
or rather ecclesiastical, controversies were the beginning 
of the end of the Pope’s domination in Bristol. About 
three years after Latimer’s preaching here the over- 
throw of the lesser monasteries was effected. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the event and its conse- 
quences very inadequate particulars concerning the 
dissolution of the religious houses of Bristol are 
recorded. Under the date 1588, in one of the MS. 
Calendars there is the meagre statement :—‘ This yeare 
was put down the four orders of friars in Bristol; and 
also the images of saints, and pilgrimages in all England 
beside.” The official letters of the commissioners, Dr. 
Layton and Richard Dover, the latter an ex-friar, con- 
tain some ill-written business details, intermixed with 
some poor attempts at humour, in the endeavour to 
impart a jocular tone to the account of their proceed- 
ings. In the following year (1589) the local chronicles 
state that “the abbott and convent of St. Augustine’s, 
in Bristow, and likewise the maister and his brethren 
of St. Mark’s, now the Gaunt’s, with their assents, 
surrendered their monasteries into the king’s hands.” 
Some indemnity was made by the conversion of the 
stately abbey church of Augustinian canons into a 
cathedral, and the offices into residences for a dean 
and canons, the foundation charter bearing date June 
4, 1542, actual possession being taken on the following 
14th of August. Henry VIII. died Jan. 28, 1547, the 
Reformation taking a more decisive form under the 
young King Edward VI., who gave a formal and legal 


1 Latimer’s Remains, 366. 


avoid idolatry, and the service and communion were 
permitted to be read in English. And in 1551 the 
altars were pulled down and tables made to receive the 
As an example of what Seyer calls ‘‘ that 
headlong violence with which certain over zealous 
converts to the Protestant faith attacked and insulted 
the Romish ceremonies,” the following instance is 
given by that local historian from one of the Bristol 
Calendars :—‘‘ One Gardiner, born in Bristol, a servant 
of one Mr. Pagett, a merchant of the same city, and 
employed by him in Portugall, at a marriage there, 
seeing the superstitious adoration of the sacrament, did 
openly tread their host under foot and overthrow their 
chalice, whereupon he was at present wounded, and 
shortly after burned; and a spark of fire fired one of 
the king’s ships lying near the place.”’ 

13. One of Latimer’s opponents in Bristol, says 
Seyer, was Father Edgeworth, whose ecclesiastical dig- 
nities are described in the title page to some sermons 
which he published in his old age: ‘ Sermons very 
fruitful, godly and learned, preached and sette forth by 
Maister Roger Edgeworth, doctoure of divinitie, Canon 
of the cathedral churches of Salisburie and Welles and 
Bristow, residentiary in the cathedral churche of Welles, 
and Chancellour of the same churche.” Zxcusum Lon- 
dint tn edibus Roberti Caly, tipographi, mense Septembd. 
anno 1557,’ which was the last year of Queen Mary’s 
reign. In his preface he says:—‘‘These my long labours 
hath been in the most troublous time, and most cum- 
bered with errors and heresies, change of minds and 
schisms, that ever was in this realm for so long time 
together, that any man can read of. While I was a 
young student in divinity, Luther’s heresies rose and 
were scattered here in this realm; which in less space 
than a man would think had sore infected the Christian 
flock, first the youth and consequently the elders, where 
the children could set the fathers to school, that the 
King’s majesty, and all the Catholick clerks in the realm 
had much ado to extinguish them. * * * Against such 
errors with their appendences I have inveighed earnestly 
and oft in my sermons, in disputations and reasoning with 
the Protestants, until I have been put to silence, either 
by general prohibitions to preach, or by name, or by 
captivity and imprisonment, of all which I thank God 
I have had my part. * * * And when I should preach 
oftentimes in one place, I used not to take every day a 
distinct epistle or gospel or other text, but to take some 

1 MS. Calendars, Seyer, II., 230. 2 Seyer, IT., 219. 
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process of scripture, and to prosecute the same, part one 
day and part another day; and so you shall perceive by 
my declaration of the vii. gifts of the holy Ghost, which 
I preached at Redcliffe cross, in the good and worshipful 
city of Bristow in sundry sermons, although I was in- 
terrupted many years by the confederacy of Hugh 
Lathamer, then aspiring to a bishoprick, and after 
being bishop of Worcester, and Ordinary of the 
greatest part of the said Bristow, and infecting the 
whole. And so by the exposition of the first epistle 
of St. Peter, which I preached also in many sermons 
at the cathedral church there, where I am one of the 
Canons, in this also I was many times and long discon- 
tinued by the odious schism, that was now lately, and 
by the doers of the same. And in like manner in the 
cathedral church of Welles on the first and second Sun- 
days of Advent, on Axewednesday and others: and there 
I lacked no trouble by Bishop Barlowe and his officers; 
of which such as be not performed, I intend (if it shall 
please God) to perform and finish hereafter.” 

Another sermon of Edgeworth’s we more readily 
quote, as it contains an incidental explanation of the 
origin of the word ‘doll,’ and its identity with ‘‘idol,” 
a derivation that has baffied the lexicographers to estab- 
lish, though Dr. Johnson has hinted at this origin. 

* “And because (says he) I spoke even now of 
images and idols, I would you should not ignorantly 
confound and abuse those terms, taking an image for 
an idol and an idol for an image, as I have heard many 
do in this city, as well of the fathers and mothers (that 
should be wise) as of their babies and children, that 
have learnt foolishness of their parents. Now at the 
dissolution of monasteries and friars’ houses, many 
images have been carried abroad and given to children 
to play withal, and when the children have them in 
their hands, dancing them after their childish manner, 
cometh the father, or the mother, and saith, ‘ What- 
nasse what hast thou there?’ ‘The child answereth (as 
she is taught), ‘I have here mine doll.’ The father 
laugheth and maketh a gay game at it. So saith the 
mother, ‘Jugge, or Tommy, where hadst thou that 
pretty idol?’ ‘John, our parish clerk, gave it me,’ 
saith the child. And for that the clerk must thanks, 
and shall lack no good cheer. But if this folly were 
only in the insolent youth, and in the fond, unlearned 
fathers and mothers, it might soon be redressed. But 
your preachers, that you so obstinatly follow, more 
leaning to the vulgar noise and common error of the 
people than to profound learning, they babble in the 
pulpits that [what] they hear the people rejoice in.” ? 


1 Edgeworth’s Sermons, Fol. xl., quoted in Dibdin’s Library 


Companion, 83. 


14. In the fierce excitement of the extreme parties on 
either side at the Reformation it was hardly to be 
expected that controversialists would pelt one another 
with roses, ‘which do not stick like burs.” Mud, how- 
ever, though it may not reach its mark, at least soils the 
hands of those who throw it. Such scurrilous language 
as we find in a letter written by a zealous Protestant at 
Bristol at this time, 1538-9, fails to injure his own 
cause only because that cause refused to acknowledge 
his partisanship. It appears that some zealous young 
lecturer was brought before the magistrates on account 
of his denunciatory utterances, and was obliged in con- 
sequence to find sureties for his good behaviour. One 
‘William Kyppe, of Bristow, writes on the occasion 
from tho safe distance of Cologne to the worshipful Mr. 
Thomas White, in Brede Street, in Bristow,” in this 
strain :—‘‘ Grace and peace be with us. O you enemies 
to God’s word, why hath you accused the same young 
faithful man that did read the lecture, the very word of 
God. He did nothing but scripture would bear him, 
and to discharge his conscience. Though the king and 
his council, with his clergy hath made such ordinance, 
yet they that be learned will leave the king’s ordinance 
and stick to the ordinance of God, which is the king of 
all kings; and we be bound to dy in God’s quarrel, and 
leave the ordinance of man; and there this good young 
man is trobaled; but I trust you shall all repent it 
shortly, when my lord Privy Seale (Cromwell) do hear 
of it. And your foolish Mayor, and that knave Thomas 
White, with the liar Abynton, the prater Pacy, and 
featering Sutton, and drunken Tonell, foolish Coke, 
dremy Smith, and the nigard Thorne, hasty Sylke, 
strutting Elyott, simple Hart, and grinning Pryn, proud 
Addamys, and poor Woddus, the sturdy parson of St. 
Stevyns, the proud vicar of St. Lenarde, the lying 
parson of Saynt Jonys, the drunken parson of Saynt 
Eweens, the brayling Mr. of the Calendars, the prating 
vikar of All Hallowys, with divers other knave priests, 
shall all repent this doing. Farewell the enemies of 
the word of God.”! Another letter in similar vein, 
which refers ‘‘to the stinking knave Sylke, vikar of 
Saynt Leonard,” and “to that grinning knave the false 
Town Clerk,” is also published by Seyer. 

The submission of the people in general to the eccle- 
siastical and doctrinal changes, or possibly their apathy 
in regard to both, is a study in human nature, but it 
was thought easier to conform than to burn. At least 
the pastors and priests, and the monks and friars, for 
the most part thought so, and in the case of the religi- 
ous leaders of the people, in place of one Vicar of Bray 


| of the reign of Queen Anne a thousand might have been 
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found in the days of the Tudors. The popular con- 
science seemed to be at the disposal of the master-will 
of a powerful government, to be moulded, like clay on 
the potter’s wheel, to any religious form. Men had 
gone to their parish churches, and to their parish 
churches they were compelled to go, and had all their 
lives been accustomed to the gorgeous accompaniments 
of the Romish service. Columns and carved capitals, 
arches and mouldings, walls, roofs and ceilings, screens, 
tabernacles and images were adorned with colours and 
enriched with gold; the windows glowed with all the 
hues of the gems in the twelve foundations of St. John’s 
vision of the New Jerusalem, and were filled with the 
images of the saints and martyrs that were believed to 
be walking the streets of that beatific city; and the 
whole fabric was illuminated like the glittering missals 
at the high altar; while the priests who administered 
at that altar were vested in dalmatic cope and chasuble 
of embroidered green and purple, and cloth of gold 
and tissue. Suddenly altars and roods were defaced, 
coverings of shrines, golden chalices, crucifixes, relics, 
paschal candles, Easter sepulchres, thuribles, sacring 
bells, holy water, breviaries, mass books, graduals, 
processionals, legends, paintings, and “all other monu- 
ments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry, and 
superstitions’? were done away; while the consolatory 
doctrines of purgatory, and prayer and masses for the 
dead, were forbidden to be believed in or practised any 
longer. In looking into the records of the several 
churches, it is curious to see the apparent readiness with 
which these mutations were effected. And it is equally 
striking to observe how, after a suspension of a few 
years, the old doctrines and ceremonies were again, 
without apparent resistance, introduced. It must be 
confessed that the ancient ritual had in restoration lost 
its original brightness; the second temples were not 
like the first; the vestments and eucharistic furniture 
were of diminished splendour; the services were of im- 
poverished tone, and during the reign of Mary, even as 
under Edward VI., there were signs that what was 
decayed and waxing old was about to vanish away. 
As we treat of the history of the separate churches, we 
shall have occasion to notice the several ritualistic 
and doctrinal changes we have here hinted at. 

Religion, however, was not in every individual case 
a mere government uniform like a soldier’s dress, that 
could be imposed at will and assumed or changed for 
another attire with indifference. There were a few in- 
flexible spirits who valued their honest convictions more 
than their lives, which they were ready to lay down 
rather than be unfaithful to their own souls. The 
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martyrology of Bristol comprises the names of two men 
of humble condition. One was Thomas Hale, a shoe- 
maker, who denied the sacrament of the altar to be the 
very body and blood of Christ. He was by David 
Harris, alderman, and John Stone, one of the common 
council, caused to arise out of his bed and committed 
to the watch, and by them charged to be conveyed to 
Newgate, and shortly afterwards was burned (May 7, 
1557), on St. Michael’s hill, on the spot where now 
stands Highbury chapel. Thomas Benion had previously 
suffered for the same cause in the same way (Aug. 27, 
1556), as also did Richard Sharpe, a weaver, who was 
bound back to back with Thomas Hale and burned in 
the same fire. Sharpe, indeed, recanted, but afterwards 
sorely and openly repented. More were questioned, but 
escaped. 

15. An examination of the proceedings of the 
Bishop’s court, the meetings of which were held in a 
room adjoining the vestry of Bristol cathedral, would 
show that prosecution for heretical opinions was not 
dormant in the days of Elizabeth. The penance usually 
imposed on those who recanted their errors was, instead 
of bearing a faggot in public as in the days of Mary, 
to make confession of their false opinions in a white 
sheet before the face of the people. Thus, 1564, 
Hugo Gwylly (de hospitio extra portam de Temple), who 
appears to have dwelt in the dissolved house of the 
eremite friars without Temple gate, ‘‘ acknowledged 
his heretical and damnable opinion that there was no 
resurrection of the body, and other damnable disbelief.’’ 
It was therefore ordered, ‘‘ That he shall upon Saint 
John’s daye next repayre and go to the cathedral church 
of Holy Trinity, of Bristol, having a white sheet upon 
him and a white rod in his hand, and so shall stand 
under the pulpit during all the time of service hours, 
and there shall openly acknowledge and confess all his 
erroneous and damnable opinions, and there and then 
to recant and abjure the same, and desire the people to 
pray for him; and the like penance he shall do the 
Sunday following in the parish church of Radcliff.” 
The form of his recantation was as follows :—‘‘In the 
name of God, amen. I, Hugo Gwylly, smithe of the 
parish of Redclif, within the citie of bristoll and the 
same diocese, do make my open confession and do 
acknowledge before yewe my ordynarie and in the 
presens of all this worshipfull and good Christian 
people, that I have used ungodlie and erroneous talk 
in the presense of diverse simple and well disposed 
persons as well against express articles of the Christian 
faithe and religion, as also against the hollie word of 
God conteyned in the Olde Testament, more denying 
the resurrection of my bodie at the last day of judge- 
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ment or at the leaste being in doute thereof, and also 
affirminge that certaine chapters of the Old Testament 
were but fables of no credite, which things I do con- 
fesse I have done for lacke of knowledge and the grace 
of God. And now beinge certainlie enformed in my 
conscience that I was deseived and in a false, erroneous 
and hereticale opinion, and being earnestlie sorrie from 
the bottom of my hearte and willing and of steadfast 
mynde and purpose never to use anie suche ungodlie 
behavioure in word or dede, but to forsake all heresies 
and false and erroneous opinions contrarie to hollie 
scripture and the true worde of God and do utterlie 
renounse and abjure them, and do promise from hence- 
forth assuredlie to believe the article of the resurrection 
of the bodie and all other articles of the Christian faithe 
and all things contained in hollie scriptures, as well in 
the Olde Testament as in the newe, and also to obeye 
and truelie performe such penance as youe, my ordinarye, 
shall enjoine unto for my offense and trespasses in this 
behalf, as God help and these hollie evangelists, and in 
witness of this my submission, recantation and abjura- 
tion, I have made a crosse with my owne hande under 
the said submission in the presence of Mr. Dennis 
Harris, alderman, justice of peace, Mr. Thomas Sylke, 
and Christopher Parrie, prebendarie of the cathedral 
churche of Bristol, Mr. William Tucker, late of the 
said cittie, &c., and divers others.’’+ 

16. The first outcome of the Reformed Church was of 
course nonconformity to the doctrines and usages as by 
law established. As the Pope was discarded by the 
Anglican Church, so the Anglican Church with her 
kingly headship was disowned by certain restless souls 
within her pale. The beginning of dissent in Bristol is 
referred to the year 1604, when Mr. Yeamans, a Puritan 
clergyman then holding the pulpit of St. Philip’s, would 
not suffer his hearers to use any ‘blind devotion, as 
bowing at the name of Jesus, nor to enjoy their custom- 
ary walking and profaning of the Sabbath.” He more- 
over began the custom of ‘holding separate assemblies 
at uncanonical hours in unconsecrated places, and for 
the services of free prayer and praise, otherwise than 
that of the Church of England.” During twenty years 
he. attracted ‘‘awakened soules and honest-minded 
people”? to his ministry. These kept many fast days 
together in private houses, namely, at one William 
Listun’s house, a glover near Lawford’s gate, and at 
one Richard Langford’s house, a carpenter in the Castle, 
as well as at other places;* but at the former two houses 
they mostly assembled; ‘‘ where they did cry day and 
night to y° Lord to plucke down y° Lordly Prelates and 
y° superstitions thereof; which prayers y* Lord heard 
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and graciously answered in his time.” Before this 
happened the two men at whose houses the meetings 
were held, with Mr. Yeamans, the pastor, Anthony 
Kelly, a grocer in High street, Robert Haynes, writing 
master in Corn street, Richard Moon, a farrier in Wine 
street, and Goodman Cole, a victualler or butcher at 
Lawford’s gate, who may be considered the pioneers of 
Bristol dissent, had themselves to endure much tribula- 
tion. Their first trouble was the loss by death, about 
1631, of Mr. Kelly, and two years later of Mr. Yeamans, 
whose place was temporarily supplied by some preachers 
from Wales, but more permanently by Mr. Hazard, who 
‘preached some time at Nicholas, by a publick place”’ 
(‘public place’ being the Puritan equivalent for church), 
and afterwards discoursed ‘‘as a lecturer at Redclif 
publique place, till a minister was provided by those 
that had y® donation.” 

Mr. Kelly had been some years dead, but his 
widow, we are told, ‘persevered in godliness: and it 
might be said of her as of Ruth, ‘All the catty did 
know her to be a vertuous woman.’ She was like a hee- 
goat before y° flock; for in those days Mrs. Kelly was 
very famous for piety and reformation, well knowne to 
all, bearing a liveing testimony against y° superstitions 
and traditions of those days, and she would not observe 
their invented times and feasts called Holy days. At 
which time she kept a grocer’s shop in High street, 
between y°® Guilder’s Inn and y°® High Crosse, where 
she would keep open her shop on y°® time they called 
Christmas Day, and sit sewing in her shop, as a witness 
for God in y® midst of y° citty, in y° face of y° sun, and 
in y° sight of all men; even in those very dayes of 
darknesse, when, as it were, all sortes of people had a 
reverence of that particular day above all others.’’* 

In keeping with the masculine simile in which Mrs. 
Kelly is compared to a ‘‘hee-goat,” we might assert 
that she was the master spirit of early Nonconformity, 
‘for she was y° first woman in this city of Bristol that 
practized that truth of the Lord, namely separation.”’ 

Forsaking her widowhood, she became the wife of 
Mr. Hazard, who after ceasing to preach at Redcliff 
became vicar of St. Ewen’s, which stood on the site 
of the present Council house. In company with her 
religious friends she was accustomed to hold meetings 
in High street, but the little flock of Puritans were 
soon informed with boisterous incivility that they had 
no right to worship in a conventicle, it being a “strange 
and unheard of thing for people to meet in a church 
with a chimney in it,” as the rude multitude and sea- 
men who broke all the windows of the house termed it. 
The names of the first five seceders from church com- 

1 Broadmead Records, 8. 
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munion were Goodman Atkins, of Stapleton, Goodman 
Cole, of Lawford’s gate, Richard Moore, of Wine street, 
Mr. Bacon, a young minister, and Mrs. Dorothy Hazard. 
Mrs. Hazard was suddenly struck with the conviction 
that to hear the reading of the Common Prayer was a 
mortal sin. Nor to frequent her husband’s ministry, 
who in the services of the church was obliged to use 
that obnoxious work, seemed unkind, but having’ ascer- 
tained, by happening to open on the text: ‘If any man 
worship the beast and his image and receive his mark 
in the forehead or in his hand, the same shall drink of 
the wine of the wrath of God,” she was struck with 
terror by finding in ‘her old booke” that the word 
“mark” might be translated print or stamp, and thus 
be intended to signify that to use the printed prayer 
book was to worship the beast and his image. She 
therefore resolved to hear Common Prayer no more, in 
which resolution she was supported by the four other 
seceders we have mentioned, who however, “after the 
Common Prayer was over in the morning, when the 
psalm was singing, would go in to hear Mr. Hazard 
preach.” Shortly after this, ‘‘on a time called Easter, 
because Mr. Hazard could not in conscience give the 
sacrament to the people of the parish he went out of 
town and took that season to visit his kindred at Lyme.” 
His loss to the seceders was replaced by the arrival at 
Bristol of Mr. Cann, ‘‘a baptized man,” otherwise an 
anabaptist, who is notable for having been the first 
man to supply marginal references to the English Bible. 
He was also the author of a treatise entitled A necessitte 
of separation from the Church of England. When Mrs. 
Hazard heard of his coming she went to the Dolphin 
inn and inviting him to her house entertained him all 
the while he stayed in the city. On the following 
Sunday he preached at Westerley, near Pucklechurch, 
Mrs. Hazard and many of the “ professors” going’ 
thither to hear him. He had liberty to preach in “y° 
publique place (called a church) in y* morning, but in 
y° afternoon could not have entrance.” He therefore 
preached on the green near the church, which we 
may assume was the first experiment of field preach- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Bristol. Among his 
hearers was Mr. Fowler, the vicar of Westerley, who 
so far approved of Cann’s declaration of the duty of 
separation from ‘‘y® worship of Antichrist” that he 
acknowledged it was only the fear of being “cast out 
of all publique places” that could justify gospel clergy- 


men from uniting to effect a- change of church- order, 


or rather of church: disorder. Mr. Cann: boldly -an- 


swered ‘that mattered not; though they could not get 


a publick place or such conveniences, they should hire 
a barne to meet in.” ‘But,’ say the Broadmead Records, 





‘‘y® businesse of preaching in a barne could hardly 
be received. Y° thing of relative holiness and tincture of 
consecrated places was not off y° people, for they were 
not as yett prepared, having been soe long nursed up 
in ignorance and outward forms.”! Under Cann’s in- 
structions, however, at least one of his adherents did 
not hesitate to step ‘‘further in separation.” This was 
of course Mrs. Hazard, who having been showed ys 
order of God’s house and y® difference thereof from 
Antichristian worship,” determined henceforth to hear 
no ‘‘minister that did read Common Prayer.” ‘“ Thus,” 
proceed the Lecords, ‘“y® Lord led them by degrees 
and brought them out of Popish darkness into his 
marvellous light of y® Gospell.” By twelve distinct 
steps, the same Ztecords affirm, did the early separatists 
finally arrive at Gospel truth. The first was the denial 
of the real presence in the Sacrament; the second step 
was reached by the Lord having previously ‘put it into 
y° hearts of some in authority in this nation to cast off 
y° body of the worship of Rome (as well as their doc- 
trine), namely, the nest of idolators, even to cast out 
y’ monks, friars, abbots, priests, masses, advocation of 
saints, with praying for y° deceased, &c.’? With suffi- 
cient clear-sightedness and absence of prejudice the 
narrative then reminds the reader that God long before 
had chosen and “‘fitted rough spirits” to do this ‘‘rough 
work,”’ who did it ‘‘more for their own interest and con- 
cerne than aiming at God’s glory. Soe through men’s 
own private ends y® wise Lord managed his owne good 
pleasure: witness K. Henry VIII.”? The third ad- 
vance was ‘‘to come from under y® skirts of y® whore,” 
by the rejection of ‘idolatrous holydays, primarily 
their three great or cardinal masses,” viz., Michaelmas, 
Christmas and Candlemas, ‘together with y* multitude 
of their saints’ dayes soe called, as St. Allsoules and St. 
Midsomer” (ste). Fourthly, they forsook the hearing 
of ‘‘carnal debauched preachers, idol shepheards, that 
cared not after the flock but the fleece.” Fifthly, “the 
Lord made them to embrace and adhere to, follow and 
love, and cleave to lively and powerful preachers,” who 
gave the people such a ‘taste of his spirit,” that made 
them ‘not be content with y°® abominable broth that 
was not poured out by his spirit.” Sixthly, “they for- 
sooke prophaning the Lord’s day and hearkening unto 
homilies of which they grew weary.” Seventhly, they 
“left off superstitious bowing at y® naming of Jesus 
and to y° altar, which thing was plaine and open idola- 
try.” Righthly, - they ‘“east off y° crosse -and--other 
ceremonies -at: their sprinkling children, which--was -a 
good step, though the-people could. not-see through to 
reform in that particular to-cast off-the thing of ‘sprink- 
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ling itself.” Ninthly, they <‘cast off y° use of pictures 
and images.” Tenthly, ‘(the Lord wrought soe upon 
their spirits that they would not kneel at y° Sacrament 
because y® example in holy scriptures was sitting at y° 
Lord’s Supper, though it was pleaded against them soe 
solemne an ordinance was to be done with a great deal 
of reverence, and kneeling was a reverence to God.” 
Eleventhly, ‘‘they cast off hearing y° Common Prayer 
—that nurse of formality and chain of security.” 
Lastly, ‘“‘they would not hear those men that did read 
Common Prayer, that thereby did declare themselves to 
owne or partake in any part consentingly to y® worship 
of y® beast.” 

At the time of the outbreak of the Civil War the 
number of nonconformists had amounted to 160 persons 
within the city and about fifteen miles radius. Among 
these was ‘‘one Mr. Pennill, who had before been a 
minister at Leonard’s,’ but being inclined to reforma- 
tion was several times set on by Mr. Hazard, like a 
Priscilla, soe he left off his conformity and closed in 
with them.’’? 

During the Civil War and until the second surrender 
of Bristol to the Parliament in 1645 the progress of 
Dissent was unbroken by any violent hindrances. On 
the 19th September in that year ‘‘the committee for 
establishing a godly and pious preaching ministry ’’ was 
appointed. Accordingly, at Christ Church the learned 
Dr. Stanfast was succeeded by one Ewens, a tailor. 
The vicar of St. Philip’s was supplanted by Edward 
Hancock, a butler, who when removed at the Restora- 
tion opened a public-house at Horfield. Towgood, of 
St. Nicholas, was first of all manacled with common 
malefactors in a filthy dungeon, then sentenced to be 
shot, a fate that he barely escaped, and was afterwards 
imprisoned in Bristol castle without fire or light, or 
any friend being allowed to visit him. ‘The bishop 
and his wife having been ejected from the palace, that 
building was made to serve many years for a malt 
house.® 

Though the path of the clergy was rather over 
thorns than roses, their Puritan brethren, according 
to a letter of Cromwell’s, enjoyed halcyon days. 
‘Presbyterians, Independents, all have here,’ he says, 
‘the same spirit of faith and prayer, the same presence 
and answer; they agree here, have no names of differ- 
ence; pity it should be otherwise anywhere.’ But even 
here and while Cromwell was writing his letter the unity 
of Dissent was shattered like a potter’s vessel. The 


1 St. Leonard’s stood over the city gate at the bottom of Corn 
Street, Clare Street having not then been built, 
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sweet uses of persecution had been to consolidate the 
Dissenters into one household of faith, and to persuade 
them for mutual consolation to live in as much harmony 
as one of the pious guilds of the disestablished creed. 
But Discord, small at her birth, though of rapid growth 
and ever increasing ‘till her towering crest lifts 
eradual to the skies,”’! sprung into their midst. ‘And 
when,” say the same Records, ‘Bristol was surrendered, 
anno 1645, again to the Parliament the Church came 
home again, that is the greatest part of them. But 
some that were joined in Bristol before they were 
driven out were dealt with and cast out in London 
for errors, and some fell away to notions. Soe that 
after they came downe again the heads and minds of 
many of the members were filled with controversies, 
insomuch that every meeting almost was filled with 
disputes and debates that they were in great confusion 
and but little order, some of them against ordinances, 
as having got above them, or pleading that while the 
Church of Christ was in her wilderness state they 
should not use them, and so took liberty to forbear 
them (and it ended with them in a very vain conver- 
sation). And being thus, as it were, in a chaos of con- 
fusion by reason of those several that did not cleave to 
their former received principles nor soberly retained 
their new notions, but publicly propagating of them, 
and so contending for them and not duly keeping their 
places, those that did cleave to the simplicity of the 
Gospel of Christ and the ordinances thereof, began 
again to new model themselves and to separate from 
those disturbers, and declared that whosoever would 
keep to the plain truths of the Scripture and the Gospel 
ordinances as they were laid down, should give in their 
names.” The result of this resolution was a new em- 
bodiment of such of the professors as would adhere to 
“the plain truths and ordinances of the Gospel, of 
Church fellowship, breaking bread and prayers.’’ The 
reorganised society on Sunday morning attended the 
ministry of Mr. Ingelo at ‘‘y® parish or publique 
meeting-house called Allsaints, near y® Tolzey; and 
usually in the afternoon of the same day at a brewer's 
house in Lewin’s mead, namely, at one Mrs. Nethway’s, 
a woman who in her day was very eminent for godli- 
ness and of a good and great understanding in y* fear 
of y® Lord.” 

In 1651 a doubt arose as to the scriptural validity 
of infant baptism, it being argued that as John the 
Baptist baptized in Jordan so the true gospel example 
was fluvial immersion,? many therefore in the Frome 
renewed their baptism, a circumstance that has gained 
the name of Baptists’ Mills to one passage of that river. 

1 Thad, b. iv. 2 Broadmead Records, 33—35. 
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On Tuesday, August 29th, 1654, was passed ‘‘an 
Ordinance for the ejecting of scandalous, ignorant and 
insufficient ministers and schoolmasters.”’? This act em- 
powered any five of the appointed commissioners to call 
before them any ‘publique preacher, lecturer or other 
persons formerly called parsons, vicars or curates, setled, 
or what hereafter shall be setled in any benefice, com- 
monly called a benefice with cure of souls or publique 
lecture,” who upon conviction of any of certain gross 
species of immorality was to be removed from his 
place. It is curious that this extreme severity should 
be applied equally to ‘‘ those who were guilty of 
blasphemy, adultery, fornication, drunkenness, common 
haunting of taverns, &c.,” and to such as have “ pub- 
lickly and frequently read or used the Common Prayer 
Book since the first of January last, or that shall at 
any time hereafter do the same.” The government 
commissioners for the County of Somerset and City 
of Bristol were ‘“‘John Disbrow, Esquire, Robert Blake, 
Adrian Scroope, Esquires, Alexander Popham, Esq., 
Sir Thomas Wroth, Mr. James Powell, Richard Ald- 
worth, Robert Aldworth, Thomas Gorges, John Gorges, 
Esquires, John Buckland, Richard Jones, Thomas 
Tyderson, Esquires, Sir John Horner, Henry Henley, 
Robert Hunt, John Carey, of Castle Cary, &c.’’! 

17. At this time the Church of England, remarks 
Mr. Seyer, was so subdued as apparently to be for- 
votten. The leading sects were Presbyterians, Ana- 
baptists and the Independents, most of the church 
pulpits being filled by the ministers of the former, 
who on account of their supremacy might be con- 
sidered the established Church. Each sect was in 
violent hostility to the other, but the chief feeling of 
hatred was reserved for the Quakers, who made their 
first appearance in Bristol in 1653. The avenue to the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Merchant street is called 
‘Quakers’ Friars,’ which seems an odd combination 
of terms, but is apparently explained by the fact that 
the early Quakers had chosen the site and some of the 
buildings of the Dominican Friars for their scene of 
worship. If we are to believe the Baptist records the 
name would have been hardly less appropriate had 
they established themselves anywhere else, for these 
writings seriously attempt to prove that Satan having 
‘transformed himself into an angel of light and made 
use of Popish Jesuits to creep up and down in England,” 
introduced some of these with ‘‘their damnable errors 
and heresies’? under the form of Quakerism to Bristol. 
The spiritual illumination claimed by the Friends is 
declared to be identical with the simple light of nature 
which in common is planted in all mankind, “the same 

1 An Ordinance, &c., 607. 





with that the heathen and blackmores have and the 
remotest Indians, which know not Christ nor never 
heard of him, and they omit the light of the word of 
the Lord and the light of God’s Spirit proceeding from 
the Father by the word or holy scriptures. Thus smoake 
out of the bottomless pit arose, and the lowest doctrine 
came forth, as it is written. Rey., chaps ix) °o,04,772 
We are then assured that the first two Quakers who 
came to Bristol were really disguised Franciscan Friars, 
who thrusting themselves ‘into the meetings of the 
church,” began to find fault with both doctrine and 
practice and with whatever did not square with their 
own “doctrine of divills.” The Apostle Paul we are 
told had ‘‘the damnable principles of y® Quakers’’ in 
view when he declared that Satan’s emissaries were 
transformed as the ministers of righteousness whose 
end shall be according to their works. ‘Thus the 
damnable doctrine, even denying the Lord that bought 
them, promoted by Jesuits and assisted by evil spirits 
from the devill, was founded.” The same records then 
give some unsatisfactory evidence, on the oath of George 
Cowlishay, a Bristol ironmonger, whose information 
was derived from the assertions of Coppinger, a Roman 
Catholic Irishman, to prove that some Franciscan Friars 
and the ‘‘ Hereticks called Quakers’? were one and the 
same company, or if not, that the Jesuits were the 
mainspring of the latter body. But the Quakers grew 
and multiplied, among the accessions to their body 
being Dennis Hollister, a grocer in High street, at 
whose house the Baptists sometimes held their confer- 
ences. Hollister was a man of much local influence 
and sat in Parliament for Somerset in 1658, being 
chosen one of the Council of State in the same year. 
In 1656 he published a book called ‘The Skirts of the 
Whore discovered, and the mingled people in the midst 
of her, &e. (qto. London),” in which the Baptist Church 
is charged with ‘pride, hypocrisy, envy, slandering, 
backbiting, railing and lying,” and is styled the “‘ Syna- 
gogue of Satan,” and her ordinances the ‘skirts of the 
whore.” In answer to this intemperate publication 
“the Church was fain to put forth another book, 
printed in the year 1657, intituled “Y® Church of 
Christ, in Bristol, recovering her veil out of y*® hands 
of them that had smitten, wounded her, and taken it 
away.’ By Thos. Ewins (qto). To this pamphlet 
Hollister wrote a reply entitled ‘‘The Harlot’s Veil 
removed and her lying refuge swept away.’ It must 
be confessed that the fanaticism of some of the early 
Quakers was equal to their piety, which was appa- 
rently sincere. wins in the pamphlet above named 
speaks of two young Quaker women, who during a 
1 Broadmead Records, 36. 


A.D. 1660. 


prayer meeting of Christian sisters, came rushing into 
the room, and after humming and making loud noise 
went up to a sister in prayer and cried in her ear, 
“The prayer of the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord,” a kind of interruption that was many times 
repeated. 

In 1656 the father of the Quakers, George Fox, 
made a visit to Bristol, and thus records his experi- 
ence:—‘‘On the first-day morning I went to the meet- 
ing in Broadmead, at Bristol, which was large and 
quiet. Notice was given of a meeting to be held in the 
afternoon in the orchard. There was at Bristol a rude 
Baptist, named Paul Gwin, who had used before to 
make great disturbance in our meetings, being encour- 
aged and set on by the mayor, who, as it was reported, 
would sometimes give him his dinner to encourage him. 
Such multitudes of rude people would he gather after 
him that it was thought there had been sometimes ten 
‘thousand people at our meeting in the orchard. As I 
was going into the orchard the people told me that Paul 
Gwin, the rude jangling Baptist, was going to the 
meeting. ‘I bid them never heed, it was nothing to 
me who went to it... When I was come into the orchard 
IT stood upon the stone that Friends used to stand on 
when they spoke; and I was moved of the Lord to put 
off my hat and to stand a pretty while and let the 
people look at me, for some thousands of people were 
there. While I thus stood silent this rude Baptist 
began to find fault with my hair, but I said nothing 
to him. Then he-ran on into words, and at last, ‘Ye 
wise men of Bristol,’ said he, ‘I strange at you, that 
you will stand here and hear a man speak and affirm 
that which he cannot make good.’ Then the Lord 
opened my mouth (for as yet I had not spoken a 
word), and I asked the people ‘whether they ever 
heard me speak or ever saw me before?’ and I bid 
them ‘take notice what kind of man this was amongst 
them that should so impudently say that I spoke and 
affirmed that which I could not make good; and yet 
neither he nor they had ever heard me or seen me 
before. Therefore that was a lying, envious, malicious 
spirit that spoke in him, and it was of the Devil and 
not of God.’ I charged him in the dread and power 
of the Lord to be silent: and the mighty power of God 
came over him and all his company. Then a glorious, 
peaceable meeting we had, and the word of life was 
divided amongst them, and they were turned from the 
darkness to the light—to Jesus their Saviour. The 
scriptures were largely opened to them, and the tra- 
ditions, rudiments, ways and doctrines of men were 
laid open before the people, and they were turned to 
the light of Christ, that with it they might see them, 
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and see him to lead them out of them. I opened also 
to them the types, figures and shadows of Christ in the 
time of the law, and showed them that Christ was come 
and had ended the types, shadows, tithes and oaths, 
and put down swearing, and had set up yea and nay 
instead of it, and a free ministry; for he was now 
come to teach people himself, and his heavenly day 
was springing from on high. For many hours did I 
declare the word of life amongst them in the eternal 
power of God, that by him they might come up into 
the beginning and be reconciled to him. And having 
turned them to the Spirit of God in themselves, that 
would lead into all truth, I was moved to pray in the 
mighty power of God, and the Lord’s power came over 
all. When I had done this fellow began to babble 
again; and John Audland was moved to bid him repent 
and fear God. So his own people and followers being 
ashamed of him he passed away and never came again 
to disturb the meeting. The meeting broke up quietly, 
and the Lord’s power and glory shined over all: a 
blessed day it was and the Lord had the praise. After 
a while this Paul Gwin went beyond the seas, and 
many years after I met with him again at Barbadoes, 
of which in its place.” 

But notwithstanding the ‘upstart error of Quakerism 
—began no doubt by Sathan, and carried on by his in- 
struments, Popish seminaries, Jesuits, and some apostate 
professors that not received the truth of our Lord,” the 
church of Broadmead proceeded on its course with no 
other hindrance than what was derived from the Friends 
and their other brother dissenters. Its time of trial 
was yet to come. Upon “‘y° 29th day of y® 3rd month, 
anno 1660” (we may observe here that the early Baptists 
so far adopted the usage of Quakers as to avoid the 
mention of the heathen names of the months) King 
Charles II. returned from exile, one consequence being 
that Mr. Ewins was ‘‘turned out of those publique places 
called Nicholas and Christ church.” The brethren then 
took one of the offices (probably the existing dormitory) 
of the Dominican Friars at the end of Broadmead. 
Here Mr. Ewins preached until he was marched off 
under a guard of musketeers to three months’ imprison- 
ment at the marshalsea in Christmas street, though a 
portion of the time was spent in compulsory confinement 
to his own house. On his liberation he was ordained 
pastor to the congregation, having hitherto been only 
as a teacher to the church. It had been arranged ona 
curiously like principle to that of Apostolical succession, 
that Mr. Ewins should receive his commission by the 
‘laying on of hands,” but one of the ministers then 
present doubted his own call to impose the ordinance, 
which was therefore omitted. We may add that the 
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now well-known name of Spurgeon first appears among 
Baptist annals in 1662, ‘“‘aged Brother Spurgion”’ being 
set apart as deacon at the same meeting at which Mr. 
Ewins was ordained to the ministry. 

18. For a few months the church was unmolested, 
but on the 8rd of October, 1663, Sir John Knight, who 
had been just elected to the mayoralty, sent to Mr. 
Ewins, who yet preached at the Friars, to command 
him to discontinue his ministry. On the refusal of the 
latter, Knight sent his serjeants to seize the disobedient 
preacher and commit him to Newgate; and at the 
same time he imprisoned Mr. Patience, another Baptist 
minister, together with a Mr. Simpson. These and 
Edward Terrell, the compiler of the Broadmead Records, 
were indicted at the next sessions for a riot at common 
law, and being declared guilty were variously fined, Mr. 
EKwins in the then considerable sum of £50, which on 
his refusal to pay he was kept in prison during the 
whole year the inexorable Sir John Knight was mayor. 
In 1664 the Conventicle Act was passed. By it when- 
ever more than four persons besides the family should 
meet for worship in any house, each person was liable 
to three months’ imprisonment or £5 fine for the first 
offence; to six months’ imprisonment or £10 fine for 
the second; and to £100 fine or transportation for the 

third. This was a law after Knight’s own heart; he 
1 Broadmead Records, 51. 


was then alderman, and jointly with the mayor he had 
the pleasure of sending 31 members and auditors of 
conventicle services to Bridewell for a month upon their 
first conviction. Happily the persecution did not pro- 
ceed for a time much beyond this point, for even Sir 
John Knight finally relented and became favourable to 
those whom he had formerly so severely visited for their 
estrangement from his own mode of worship. In 1671 
the society held their services at a warehouse in Whit- 
son’s court, but being driven thence they took the 
‘meeting house at the lower end of Broadmead (where 
the hereticks called Quakers had formerly used to 
meet,)” it being four great rooms made into one square 
room, about 16 yards long and 15 yards broad. In this 
room, which stood on the site of the present Broadmead 
chapel, they first assembled for worship on Sunday, 
20th August, 1671. Of the present Broadmead chapel 
we shall give an historical sketch when we deal with 
the several places of worship of the various bodies of 
dissenters. 


Having sketched the progress of Church history to 
the time of the rise of Protestant nonconformity, it will 
be convenient to trace the onward course of the ecclesi- 
astical life of Bristol in connection with the separate 
churches. 
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SYDOPSIZ OF 


TO BE TREATED OF IN 


REMAINS 


THE ENSUING CHAPTERS. 





TWELFTH CENTURY OR 


F.CCLESIASTICAL, 


West Front, Nave AND CLERESTORY OF St. JAMES’ CHURCH. 6. 

Lower Sraces oF THE TowrER OF St. PreTer’s CHURCH. 

Lower Garrway, Great GaTrewAy, CHAPTER RooM AND 
CoLONNADED VESTIBULE THERETO, OF THE ABBEY OF ST. 
AvuaustinE BLack CANONS, NOW THE CATHEDRAL. (fe 

Two WeEsTERN Bays or ALL Sarnts’ CHURCH. 

Font IN St. Parirp’s CHURCH. 


ANGLO-NORMAN. 


SECULAR, 

Some CLusTeRED PIERS WITH CUSHION CAPITALS OF A 
WEALTHY CrrizEn’s Housr, Now INCORPORATED IN THE 
Law Lisrary or THE New Assizz Courts IN SMALL 
STREET. 

Two Piers, St. Herens Guass Works, NELSON STREET. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY OR EARLY ENGLISH. 


FCCLESIASTICAL, 6. 


TowER OF St. PHILIP’s CHURCH. 


Portion oF CHAPEL OF THE HospiraL oF ST. MARK, NOW (i 


THE Mayor’s CHAPEL. 
DovsLe GATEWAY WITH CONNECTING ARCADE oF Sr. Bar- 
THOLOMEW’S PRIORY, CHRISTMAS STREET. 8. 
ELpErR Lapy CHAPEL OF THE CATHEDRAL, 9. 
Some RemMArINsS oF DomrinicAN Priory, MerRcHANT STREET. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


F.CCLESIASTICAL, 5. 


HERMITAGE IN THE Rep Rock, Quakers’ BurIAL GROUND, 
REDCLIFF HIT. 
CHanceL AND Norru East CHAPEL or Hoty Cross OR 


a 


TEMPLE CHURCH. Ts 
Parr or DominicAN Priory, MERCHANT STREET. 8. 
CHANCEL, Newton CHAPEL AND BERKELEY CHAPEL, 9, 

CATHEDRAL. 


Inner Norru Porcu, Lower Stace or TOWER, AND TWO 
WesteRN ARCHES oF St. Mary REDCLIFF. 
Rigs AND Bosses IN BELFRY OF St. THOMAS’ CHURCH. 


SECULAR. 


Two VAULTED CHAMBERS OF THE CASTLE IN TOWER STREET. 
Otp Town GATEWAY, CALLED BLyND GATE, AT THE END 
or Sr. JOHN STREET. 


OR DECORATED. 


Outer Norra Porcu, Sourn TRANSEPT, &c., oF REDCLIFF 
CHURCH. 
Portion oF THE Mayor’s CHAPEL. 


SECULAR, 
TIMBER FRAMEWORK OPPOSITE ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 
GRoINED VauLt, No. 22 HicH STREET. 


Doorway AND INTERIOR ReMArNs or Spicer’s HAtt, 
WetsH Back, 


FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. : 


F.CCLESIASTICAL, 14, 
Sr, Joun’s Cuurcu, Crypt, GATEWAY AND SPIRE. 
Crypt oF St. NICHOLAS. 
LARGER PORTION OF ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH. 15, 
Sr, Mary-LE-Port CHURCH. 
TowER oF St. THomas’ CHURCH. | 16. 
TowER OF St. JAMES’ CHURCH. | I bye 


Bopy or St. Perer’s CHURCH. 
Sr, STEPHEN’S CHURCH. 18. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH. 19. 

Tower, TRANSEPTS, SUPERSTRUCTURE OF GREAT ARCHWAY, 20. 
ALTAR ScrEEN, &¢., OF CATHEDRAL. 21, 

Some PART oF St. Mark’s oR Mayor’s CHAPEL. 

Nave, AIsLEs AND TowER oF TEMPLE CHURCH. 22. 


Main Srrucrure or St, Mary REDCLIFF, 


CHAPEL oF THREE KINGS OF COLOGNE, TOP OF CHRISTMAS 
STEPS, 
SECULAR, 


Rear Wrnpow or Coxston’s Hovsk ENCLOSED IN ASSIZE 
Courts. 

Gateway or GuarD Hovusr, WINE STREET. 

Part or Otp Swan Inn, Norru-EAst END OF ST. 
LE-PorT STREET. 

Canyner’s Housr, Repciirr STREET. 

Nortron’s Hovusr or St. Perir’s HOSPITAt. 

BARSTAPLE’s ALMSHOUSE, OLD MARKET STREET. 

Prrest’s Hovusr, Sourn-West ANGLE op ALL SAINTS’ 
CHURCH. 

WALLS AND Winpows oF Puptic LATRINES (?), ENCLOSED 


In St, Henens Guass Works, NELSON STREET, 


MaARY- 
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BENEDIGLING PRIORY AND PARISH CHURCH 


OB SY. 


I. Foundation of Priory by Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 


mention of the Priory. 4. Architectural Remains. 


of Priory. 7. Ancient Charters relative to Priory. 
Donations. 9. Priors of St. Fames. 
Stipends. 12. Old Phrases and Customs. 


Bell Ringing. 
im the New King. 


18. Penitential Discipline. 
Loaf Sugar to Bishops. 
Eleanor. 


22. St. Ffames’ Fair. 
25. Henry Guibbes. 


James we become enveloped in the sur- 
roundings of the restless days when the 
Norman masons raised its heavy pillars 
and arches. Its founder Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester (to whom we have already 
referred), was the second man in Eng- 
land and the first subject, if subject he 
: could be called, for he defied, defeated 
and reduced to temporary subjection the king himself. 
His enterprise of dethroning the reigning sovereign 
(Stephen) has been likened by William of Malmes- 
bury to the boldness of Julius Ceesar, who with five 
cohorts attacked the world. At the time he arrived in 
England with his sister, the Empress Matilda, he had 
not more than one hundred and forty horsemen, and 
in travelling through a hostile country to Bristol, in 
1139, ‘“‘he was accompanied,’’ says the same historian, 
‘as I have heard, by scarcely twelve men.” But the 
comparison between Julius and Robert we are assured 





10. Ancient Customs. 
Sacramental Entries, 
15. Vzsitation of Bishops Ironside and Guy Carlton. 
16. Parochial dislike to the Stuarts. 
19g. Immoral Parishioners. 
23. The Tombs: Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 
26. Siv Charles Somerset. 


JAINGS. 


3. Leland’s 
6. Dissolution 


2. Chronicle of Tewkesbury. 
5. Description of Ancient Reredos. 
Grants of William, Earl of Gloucester. 8. Curious 
11. Churchwardens’ Accounts. Vicars’ 

13. Candlemas Day. 14. Historical 
Ringing out the Old and ringing 
17. Miscellaneous entries in Wardens’ Accounts. 
20. Strangers in the Parish. 21. Donations of 
24. Princess 
27. Sir Fames Russell, 


is invidious; for Julius, a stranger to the true faith, 
reposed his hope on his good fortune, as he used to say, 
and the valour of his legions; Robert, celebrated for 
Christian piety, relied only on the assistance of the 
‘Holy Spirit and the Lady St. Mary.” COssar had 
partisans in Gaul, in Germany and Brittany ; and had 
attached to him: by virtue of his presents all the Roman 
people, with the exception of the senate. Robert, with 
a few exceptions, found the nobility of his own country 
either opposing or affording him no assistance.t Old 
chroniclers give a terrible picture of the state of England 
at this time. Notwithstanding long centuries of nominal 
prevalence of Christianity, human nature, at least in 
England, seemed at its worst, and it was openly said by 
the afflicted people that Christ and his saints were asleep. 
The great era of church building which commenced in 
the midst of this popular distress might seem an evidence 
of divine awakening to the fierce woes of the land; but 
the numberless castles which sprung up at the same 
? Wm, Malmes, (Church Historians), 399, 
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CHRONICLE OF TEWKESBURY. 


A.D. 1147. 


period show that the reign of terrorism had not passed. 
An instance of the contemporary erection of a military 
fortress and of a religious house is afforded at Bristol. 
There we are told Robert, Earl of Gloucester, devoted 
one-tenth of the stones which he had imported from 
Normandy for the erection of the massive keep of his 
castle to the construction of a Benedictine priory on a 
ereen acclivity lying northwards from the walls of that 
fortress! and within trumpet sound of the warders on its 
battlements. The date usually given by local historians 
for the erection of St. James’ Priory is between 1125 
and 1130; but an original document (which we have 
already mentioned), which is witnessed by Robert, 
Abbot of Winchcombe, between 1138 and 1150, speaks 
of the church of St. James as being then about to be 
erected on a con- 

secrated site (ln- 

super in dhe qua 

Cimeterium Eecle- 

sie Sancti Jacobi 

edificande apud Ze 

Bristo dedicatum 
est). It is likely 
that the monastic 
offices and chan- 
cel were finished 
in advance of the 
main structure 
of the church, which existing — 
documents indicate to have 
been complete before the death 
of the founder in 1147. 

2. In the ancient Chronicle 
of Tewkesbury, Robert, who is 
called Consul,? and Mabel his 
wife (Robertus Consull et Mabilis 
vacor eius) are represented seated in state ‘‘ holding three 
churches in their hands. The one held between them 
is a noble cruciform church, with a central tower and 
pinnacles, and seems to be intended,” says Dr. Hayman, 
‘‘for the Priory of St. James, Bristol, of which they 
were the original founders.” 

3. It is impossible to describe with accuracy the 
former situation of the various parts of the priory. 
William Wyreestre affords no intelligible explanation of 
the arrangements, and Leland is still more unsatisfactory. 
The latter mentions among the ‘ Paroche churches in 
the suburbs,” ‘‘S. Jacobus by Brodemede Strete”’; and 


1. Lel. Itin., VI., 88. 

2 Tn excavating under the altar, in 1875, of Tewkesbury Abbey 
was found part of an armed figure with an inscription in old 
English, ‘‘ Robart Consull Filius Regis.”—The Antiquary, 57. 
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St. James’ Priory. 





in a further reference to the ‘‘Fanum S. Jacobi,” he 
says, “It standeth by Brode meade by northe from the 
Castle on an hilly ground, and the ruines of it standeth 
hard buttynge to the este ende of the paroche churche.” 

4, On the north side of the existing nave of the 
church were the usual Benedictine offices of cloisters, 
refectory and dormitory, including a chapter house, of 
which there is incidental mention. South of the monks’ 
choir was the chapel of the Virgin Mary, of which the 
east end wall and two buttresses on the south side yet 
exist, and form portions of two houses eastward from 
the church, intruding into the churchyard. Similar 
buttresses may be seen from Cannon street at the back 
of the same houses; they are of ‘‘ Norman character, 
of no great projection and not divided into stages, the 
edges are chamfered.””1 Wyrcestre says the breadth 
of the chapel of the Blessed Mary of St. James con- 
tains in length twenty-one yards, its breadth seven 


Ground Plan of the Benedictine Priory of St. James. 
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A| NAVE. G| St. ANNE'S CHAPEL, 
B | CHOIR. H | PoRMITORY. 
C | LapyYE. CHAPEL, | | GALLERY. 
D| JoweER, J | GREAT GATE FIOUSE. 
E | ELOISTERS, K | GARDEN. 
F | (HAPTER HOUSE, L | CHURCHYARD. 
M M M BARNS AND GRANGE, 1D 
yards. There was also a chapel to St. Ann, eight 


yards in length and four in breadth.” The memory 
of the prioral grange survives in the name of St. James’ 
Barton. 

Situated in the cemetery, which Wyrcestre describes 
as being 150 steps in length by 180 in breadth, was 


1 Sealy’s Archeological Mag., 20, 2 Barrett, 383, 
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also, he says, a beautiful quadrangular chapel con- 
structed wholly of freestone, as well in the roofing of 
the building as in the windows,? strengthened by eight 
buttresses. 

The Priory stood at the base of the green ascent 
to Kingsdown northwards, and from its southern side 
stretched a spacious meadow, which covered the space 
of ‘‘Broadmead”’ and terminated at the Castle moat, 
the towers and bastions of that fortress rising grandly 
in the foreground. As early as the beginning of the 
14th century, the suburb having gathered a population, 
the nave of the church by 
grant of the abbot of the 
parent monastery of Tew- 
kesbury, was assigned to 
the use of the parishioners, 
these being afterwards 
(1874) required to erect a 
square belfry or tower; and 

appears also, to cover or 
reconstruct the roof of the 
nave from the tower to the 
western gable. The latter 
part of this demand occa- 
sioned a strife between the 
prior of St. James and the 
parish, which was decided 
by the convent agreeing: to 
receive forty-two pence an- 
nual rent from some land 
at Redland. The prior 
was to appoint an aquse- 
bajulum, or minister who 
conveyed the holy water, 
he being supported by a 
moiety of the profits arising 
from the fixing of the poles 
of the tents, &c., in the 
churchyard at the annual 
fair of the feast of St. James, together with half the 
profits arising from ringing the beils for the dead, 
and at their anniversaries, and two processionals.® 


1 Dallaway’s Antiq. Bristow, 1384. ‘‘Memorandum quod in 
cemeterio Sancti Jocobi quasi versus fratras Sancti Francisci, 
capella pulera quadrangula totum de frestone fundata tam in co- 
opertura tecti quam fenestris, et continet ex quolibet latere 
capellee 18 pedes quadratas cum 8 boterasses.” 

* Barrett and succeeding writers on Bristol church history 
assign 1374 as the date when this church was made parochial, 
but it is certain from a contemporary document which the present 
writer has inspected, bearing the date 1308, 9th Feb., that the 
church was as early as that period parochial. 


® The original deed is yet preserved among the archives of 
the church, 
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West Front of St. James’s Church. 


AD, 1147: 





Viewed from the outside St. James’ is one of the 
least imposing of the old churches of Bristol, but this 
is partly owing to the later work obscuring the earlier. 
We see a heavy square unornamented tower of the 
fifteenth century, not standing as might be expected at 
the western end of the church but at the eastern. The 
south aisle, with its poor square-headed windows which 
hide the Norman clerestory, shows that so weak a piece 
of architectural design must belong to the most debased 
period of the style. The north aisle is nominally from 
the design of Sir Gilbert Scott, but it may be hoped for 

his credit that it is the least 
happy work of his genius. 
The chancel is entirely mis- 
sing, and, in fact, the only 
portion of interest visible 
from the street level is the 
west front. The upper 
stage of this shows an ori- 
ginal Norman arcade of in- 
tersecting arches, three of 
which are pierced for cir- 
cular-headed windows, and 
above is a small but ex- 
quisite wheel window of 
the same date; both the 
windows and the arcade 
are enriched with zigzag 
moulding. Below is a 
doorway, the drop of which 
has an indented moulding. 
On entering bythe southern 
porch we are struck by the 
twelfth-century nave, which 
consistsof two grand ranges 
of piers and arches. Jour 
isolated piers and two en- 
gaged or half-piers on each 

: side, supporting five arches, 

separate this ancient nave from the modern aisles. In 
section the massive columns consist of circles with four 
small half-circles projecting from their circumference. 
They are little more than two diameters in height, and 
the capitals are plain. ‘The semi-circular arches consist 
of two concentric members, each of square section, and 
have labels enriched with a lozenge moulding. A string 
course, with billet and lozenge mouldings, runs above the 
arches and beneath the clerestory windows, both on the 
north and the south sides.1 The monks’ choir, or rather 
church, was a continuation eastward of the parish nave; 


* Bristol and West of England Arch, Mag., 15, 


A.D. 1498. 
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St. James’ Priory. 





according to Wyrcestre it was rather more than half the 
length of the latter.? 

The clerestory windows are round-headed and splay 
inwards. When discovered from the outside they are 
found on the south to occur at intervals in the course 
of an arcade of round and pointed arches, being en- 
closed within the former. Near the east end remains 
one corbel, showing the height at which a corbel-table 
once passed above these arches. On the north side 
there is a like series of windows between plain round 
arches with nook-shafts and cushion capitals, as on the 
south, but without an arcade to connect them. 

The modern portion of St. James is hardly worth 
description. The south aisle, which, to enlarge the 
church, was rebuilt at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury (at a cost of £600), is of debased Perpendicular 
style. It has a range of square-headed windows of four 
lights each, cinque-foiled, with mullions that have simple 
mouldings. Above isan embattled parapet. The porch 
at either end is of the most debased style of 18th cen- 
tury Gothic. The tower consists of three stages and is 
of Perpendicular date, but few of the original features 
remain, it having undergone much alteration in the last 
century. There is an octagonal staircase-turret at the 
south-west corner, crowned by a pyramidal pinnacle, 
but the smaller pinnacles at the other angles have been 
removed and urns and a balustrade substituted. The 
belfry windows are plain two lights, and a round-headed 
window has been inserted in the lower part of the tower, 
which on the whole could hardly be further injured even 
by restoration. 

The early fifteenth roof of the nave is pointed, with 
ribs of oak springing from corbel heads upon either side, 
and divided into square compartments by the intersection 
of these with longitudinal ribs. The eastern end is a 
modern reproduction of the Norman style of building, 
and consists of three circular-headed windows with 
chevron mouldings; beneath are two series of stone 
arcades. ‘The new north aisle was consecrated on the 
26th of October, 1864. The columns are of Purbeck 
marble, and the whole effect is in singular contrast to 
the general character of the church, which instead of 
lightness and polish presents massiveness and solemnity 
of parts. The cost of this addition, inclusive of general 
repair, was £4000. 

The length of the nave is 84 feet, height to the 
spring of the roof 31 feet, breadth between the piers 
29 feet 9 inches, span of the arches 12 feet 6 inches, 


1 “©The length of the nave of the church of the priory of St. 
James contains 154 yards, or 26 steps. The length of the nave of 
the church of the said priory contains 22 yards, or 40 steps.”— 
Barrett, 383. 








diameter of the piers 3 feet 9 inches, clear distance 
from pier to pier 12 feet 4 inches. 

5. Among the muniments of St. James’ is an: ori- 
ginal deed for the construction of a reredos to the high 
altar, after the manner of one at St. Stephen’s church. 
The cost was to be £105, with £5 additional as a 
gratuity if the work were satisfactorily performed 
within five years. A carpenter’s wages at the time 
were not more than 7d. a day, so that the price agreed 
to be paid would represent not less than £700 in 
present value of money. 

‘This indenture made the xxvj day of the moneth 
of ffebruary in the yere of the regne of kynge harray 
the vij after the conquest of England the xiij betwene 
Robert Rickard and Richard Bird Baker procuraturs of 
the parysshe churche of Seynt James in Bristowe John 
Swayne Thomas Keynes Thomas Prout and Willin Nele 
by the consent and assent of alle the hole parysshon’s 
of that one party And Richard Rydge of Kynwar in 
the Countie of Stafford And Roger Rydge son of the 
seyde Richard of the seyde Towne and Counte kervers 
of that other p’ty wytnesseth that the seyde Richard 
Rydge and Roger shalle sufficiently make or do to 
be made to the seyde Churche of Seynt James A 
Reredose at the hygh auter there after the forme 
and effecte of a reredose beynge at the churche of 
Seynt stephyns of Bristowe at the high auter there in 
all manner werkemanshippe to be as good or better. 
And to aryse in height w'i1j storyes of pryncypall ymages 
And secundearyes to fulfill after the height. And in 
brede from walle to walle And in height upwards to the 
wallplates of the seyde church of Seynt James. And 
from the reredose to the formost part of the Rode lofte 
to be sett wt pryncypall Bemes as nede ys. w* a flatt 
Roofe clene sylede and to be broght on paynes after 
the wydness. And every payne crossede w’ rechements. 
And at every crosse a knotte clene wroght. And from 
the sylour downe to the fote of the crucifix to be 
clene gylede withouten knotes. And the seyde Richard 
Rydge And Roger shalle fynde al maner stuff to the 
seyde werke perteynynge except yryn werke. And the 
seyde Richard and Roger to brygne or cary the seyde 
werke and sett hitt upp at the forseyde churche of 
seynt James by Ester come v. yeres nexte comynge 
after the date of this present wryttynge upon their 
owne proper costes and charge And the sayde Robbe 
Rickard and Richard Bird And their successours pro- 
curators shalle pay or do to be payde to the sayde 
Rychard Rydge and Roger for the seyde werke so 
sufficiently done v. score Li & v. Li of lawfull money 
of England and other v. Li in Rewarde yf the seyde 
Rychard and Roger deserve hit And to be payde under 
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this forme. That ys to saye xx. Li at seallyng of this 
present indentures xx. Li at Crystmas then next comynge 
And that at Crystmas xij monthes (after) xx. Li And 
when the seyde werke ys alle fynysshede And clene sett 
upp xxv. Li And v. Li to their rewarde yf they deserve 
hit And do their werke trulye after their covenent.”’ 

There exists likewise an indenture for enclosing the 
chancel with parclose or screen, the agreement being 
between the prior and the parishioners on the one part, 
and Richard Ryde, carver, of Staffordshire, who under- 
takes also to construct three sedilia or ‘“‘howsings” for 
a presbytery. He agrees moreover to newly ceil the 
nave of the church with rich ornamentation of pendant 
angels. 

“This indenture, made the ffyrst day of August, 
the XXth yere of the raign of our soverangn lord 
Kyng Harry the VIIth, betwene John Chapman, proctor 
of the pess" churche of seynte Jamys, of Bristowe, dan 
John Cardeff, priour of the priory of seynt Jamys 
forseide, Richard Baker, Willm. Nale, Philipp ffore, 
John Paule, John Davy, Richard Yateman, William 
Taillour, Hugh Greg and Willm. Gwyn, pesshoners of 
the same, by the assent and condesent of all the hole 
pess", of that one partie and Roger Rydge, of Kynwar, 
in the county of Stafford, carver, on that other partie, 
wittenesseth that the forseide Roger hath graunted, and 
by these presents promysed for to make or cause suffi- 
ciently to be made within the fornamed church of seynt 
Jamys, ij parcloses to close in the chauncell in the 
same churche, that is for to say, from the end of the 
parclose there standing, whiche ij parcloses shall extend 
up unto the hye awter there on both sydes, with a 
goodely sepultur, and that one syde and iij howsyngs 
for a presbytery, and that other syde and that to be 
wrought als well and accordyng to the best werke that 
is wrought in the hye awter there, with a trymmer seler 
on the same. And also ij doores to be made in the 
seide ij parcloses, and moreover the same Roger shall 
sele all the roofe of the mydle ile of the seide pess" 
church after the werke as the seide Roger hath seled 
the chauncell of the same, with as grete Richmonds 
and grete knotts and as workmanly made as both the 
same knotts by hym made there afore tyme, with xiiij 
pendaunt anngells on the xiiij postes, there beyng nowe 
in the roof of the same. And that the seide Roger 
shall enhaunce the seide seler in height as high as is 
the toppe of the crosse with vj principall beames, also 
the seide Roger shall kuver the newe beame there on 
the which the light afore the rode nowe standeth upon 
with crest and traile well and clene wrought. The 
whech all promissed the seide Roger hath promysed 
to be made and fynesshed and sett upp of good and 


sufficient tymber att his propre costs and charge als 
well tymber werke as cariage and settyng upp of the 
same except irenwerke and nails, wheche to be at the 
costs of the seide proctours and pesshoners by the fest 
of seynt Michell the rchanngell that shall be in the 
yere of oure Lorde God MVVIII. (szc), ffor the which 
werke so to be made and fynesshed by the seide Roger 
or his attornes, The fornamyd John Chapman, Dan 
John Cardeff, prior, Richard Baker, Willm. Nele, 
Philipp ffox, John Saule, John Davys, Richard Yate- 
man, Willm. Taillor, Hugh Greg and Willm. Gwynn 
shall paye or cause to be payde to the forseide Roger 
Rydge, or to his assignes, xliij£ of good and lawfull 
money of England in maner and forme folowyng, that 
is for to say, att the ffest of seynt Jamys next following 
alter the date hereoff iij£, in the ffeast of seynt Jamys 
that shall be in the yere of our Lord God MVVIL. (sic) 
iij£, and so further yerely att every suche fest of seynt 
Jamys then next ensewing iiij£ unto the fornamyd sum 
of £43 fully and hooly be contest and paide in manner 
and forme above writen, unto the whech covenants on 
both the partes aforseid well and truly to be observyd, 
kept and fulfylled, either of the forseide parties byndeth 
theyme to the other partie by these presents, in witness 
whereof the parties aforeseid to their indenture inter- 
changeably hall put their seals the month and yere 
above written.” 

6. It is to be regretted that the public spirit of the 
burghers of Bristol at the time of the Dissolution was 
not an imitation of that of the townsmen of Tewkesbury, 
who gained to themselves everlasting gratitude by saving 
at a great cost their noble church from the hands of the 
spoiler. Had the conventual portion of the church been 
preserved there would have been no necessity for the 
enlargement of the building by the singularly inappro- 
priate reconstruction of the north aisle. ‘‘The priory 
being a cell to the Abbey of Tewkesbury,” remarks 
Barrett, ‘‘and parcel of that great house was dissolved 
with it, and granted, 35 Henry VIII. (1543), to Henry 
Brayne, Esq., citizen and merchant taylor of London, 
(together with the lordship of Hadnoke, in the marches 
of Wales, belonging to the dissolved priory of Lanthony, 
near Gloucester), for the sum of £667 7s. 6d., yielding 
and paying to the king and his heirs, &c., yearly the 
sum of £3 10s. 94d. for the said priory of St. James and 
lands belonging thereto; manor-house, tenements and 
hereditaments, in the county of Gloucester.’’+ Certain 
annual payments hitherto reserved to the parent abbey 
from several churches of Bristol were at the same time 
commuted to Brayne and his heirs, viz., the rectory of 
St. Peter £1, rectory of Christ Church 10s., rectory of 

1 Barrett, 384. 
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St. John, for the church 10s., and the churchyard 
13s. 4d., rectory of St. Ewens 6d. and lib. of wax, 
the rectory of St. Michael 4s., vicarage of St. Philip 
and Jacob £1 6s. 8d. ‘‘ By this easy and cheap pur- 
chase Brayne and his heirs,” continues Barrett, “ en- 
joyed this large estate and the above pensions and 
advowson of the parsonage or rectory of St. James, 
as it is in some deeds called, but it may be rather 
deemed a donative, as by the deed Brayne was always 
bound to find a priest for the church and to allow him a 
stipend for the cure of souls there; also the right of 
patronage to the several churches in Bristol above- 
mentioned that paid him the pensions, with all tythes 
of corn, hay, wool, lamb, &c., belonging to the church 
of St. Philip and Jacob, and the customs and all profits 
of the fair and prisage? of wine in Whitson week, 
which belonged to the priory of St. James; also the 
right of presentation to the vicarages of the parish 
churches of Mangotsfield and Stapleton, the former 
paying him 1ib. of wax, the latter 2Ib. yearly. The 
last abbot was allowed an annual pension of £138 6s. 8d... 
for his lifetime.”’ 

Upon Henry Brayne’s death the estates passed to 
his son Robert, from whom (in 1529) they descended 
to Robert’s sisters, Dame Emma, wife of Sir Charles 
Somerset, and to Ann Winter, wife of George Winter, 
as co-heiresses. We shall refer to the monument of 
Sir Charles Somerset in our mention of the tombs in 
this church. His only daughter married Sir Charles 
Gerrard, knight, by whom, about the year 1626, the 
premises were conveyed to the Mayor and Corporation 
of Bristol. 

Under 1577 we discover in the wardens’ accounts 
the following item :—‘‘ Paid for a gallon of sacke and a 
gallon of claret wye (wine) to presente unto Sir Charles 
Somerset at his fyrste comynge into his house in Mers 
(Merchant) streete, 3s. 8d.;” also: ‘1584—payd Syr 
Charlles Somerset a year’s rent for the churchyard, 
£3 6s. 8d.” 

7. Preserved in the Bristol Museum and Library is 
a collection of medisval deeds, some. with appended 
seals, dating from the 12th to the 16th century, re- 
lating to property held by the monastery of St. James. 
Among these are several original charters of William, 
Earl of Gloucester, son of the great Robert, in which 
he confirms to the Abbey of Tewkesbury, or to St. 
James’ Priory, Bristol (a cell to that house), numerous 


1 Prisage is an obsolete word. ‘‘It is a custom,” says Cowell, 
‘‘ whereby the Prince challengeth out of every bark laden with 
wine, containing less than forty tun, two tun of wine: the one 
before, the other behind the mast, at his own price, which is 
twenty shillings a tun ; yet this varies according to the custom of 
the place.” —Law Dictionary, 

[Vou. II.] 


benefactions in lands, &c., the former donation for the 
most part of his princely father. One of these docu- 


ments (a model of legal brevity, being comprised in 


less than seven short lines of writing) assigns to the 
monks of Tewkesbury the tithes of his town of Bristol 
and of his fair at the Feast of St. Michael, to be paid 
without hindrance or delay. This deed (circa 1160) is 
attested by Hawisa, his countess and others. * 

Another of these documents is important from its 
supplying contemporary and first hand evidence of the 
actual burial of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, within the 
walls of St. James’ Priory, this fact being expressly 
stated in a grant of William, his son, to the monks of 
St. James of the tenth penny of his mill at Rumia.’ 
The deed is witnessed by his countess, Roger his brother, 
Robert his son, Richard, Abbot of St. Augustine’s, and 
others. 

William, Earl of Gloucester, was somewhat ad- 
vanced in life when he came into possession of the 
paternal estates. Unlike his father he was rather a 
man of pleasure than a man of arms, but he is con- 
sidered to have had at least one brilliant success as a 
warrior :—Henry de Tracy, an expert soldier on the 
royal side, had in order to neutralise Gloucester’s power 
in East Somerset, fortified the castle at Carey, but was 
suddenly there set upon by the earl himself, who with 
a large force demolished his works and compelled him 
to withdraw.* But on another occasion Earl William 
was himself surprised. Included in his broad inherit- 
ance was the province of Glamorgan; here he had a 
dispute with one of his vassals, called Ivor Bach, or 
the Little, being a man of short stature, but great 
courage. This man held a tract of mountainous and 
woody country in the earl’s domain, of which the 
latter endeavoured to deprive him. At that time as 


1 Will’s Comes Gloec’ ; Baillivis et prepositis suis de Bristoll : 
salutem. Mando vobis et precipio quod faciatis habere Monachis 
de Theokesbir’ per singulos terminos suas decimas de villa de 
Bristoll, et de feiria mea ad festum sancti Michaelis sicut melius 
habuerunt tempore comitis Rodberti patris mei, Et inde non 
disturbentur set sine dilatione et occasione solvantur. Testibus, 
Comi’a Haw’ia, Ham’ de Valon’, Odon’ de Tich’s, Osberto 
clerico.”—Mus. et Lib., No. 178. 

2 W. Com. Gloec’, Dapifero suo, et constab’, Novi Burgi, et 
omnibus Baronibus suis, et hominibus francis, et anglis atque 
Walensibus : salutem. Sciatis me dedisse et concessione deo et 
Ecclesie sc’i Jacobi de Brist’. pro salute mei et meorum, et pro 
anima patris mei, cujus corpus ibi sepultum est, ad victum mona- 
chorum ibi degentium, in perpetuam Elemosinam, decimum dena- 
rium de redditu meo Molendini mei de Rumia. Testibus: H. 
Comitissa, Rog’ fr’e meo, Rob’ filio, Ric, abbate de s’co Augustino, 
Rog’ de Guuiz, Roberto dalmeri tune dapifero, Rogero dapifero, 
Rie’ de Cardi, Johanne de Lond’, W. filio Nicholai Marescelli.— 
Mus. et Lib., No. 177. 

® Gesta Stephani, 
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at present the castle of Cardiff was defended by high 
walls, and was further guarded by one hundred and 


twenty pikemen and a numerous body of archers, and a. 


strong watch; the town also contained many stipendiary 
soldiers, yet in spite of all these precautions, Ivor in 
the dead of night secretly scaled the walls, and seizing 
the earl and countess with their only son, carried them 
off into the forest, and did not release them until full 
restitution was made him. The earl’s great grief was 
the loss of his only son (1166) just spoken of, and 
whose name we have recited to be appended as. witness 
to one of the fore-mentioned deeds. It was in solemn 
memory of Robert, his son, that he founded the noble 
abbey of Keynsham, the history of which is yet to be 
written. There exists a charter! with his seal attached, 
which is directed (1170) to his seneschal and to all his 
barons and friends of France and England, whereby he 
grants to the monks of St. James, for the salvation of 
his father’s soul and his mother’s, and for his own and 
his wife’s, and his son’s welfare in the life to come, the 
land of Asseley in perpetual alms, to be held by these 
monks as securely and fully as it had been by himself, 
Besides this land he gives the same fraternity his yearly 
fair at Bristol, which was held in the octave of Pente- 
cost. The deed is attested by Hawisa, his countess, 
showing how sympathetic her spirit was with his own 
in acts of ecclesiastical benevolence. The manor of 
Asseley here conceded is identical with what is now 
ealled Ashley Down, by Bristol, whereon stand the well 
known orphan houses of Mr. Miiller, with their two 
thousand children. 

Of this deed there also exists an cnspeximus? of a 
very interesting character, it having been executed at 
Carlisle in the presence of Edward I. and his leading 
bishops and barons on the very day the English host 
poured out from that city upon siege of Calaverock 
Castle, and the manuscript is valuable as confirming 
the date and circumstances related by Henry of Exeter, 
the historical bard of that famous expedition. History 
tells us that on the 29th December, 1299, the king 
summoned all who owed him military service to attend 
at Carlisle on the Feast of the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist (June 24th, 1300). ‘‘ Accordingly,” says the 
roll of Calaverock, ‘‘in the year of grace one thousand 
three hundred, and on St. John’s day, Edward held a 
great court at Carlisle and commanded that in a short 
time all his men should make ready to go with him 
against his enemies the Scots.” This assembling of 
the council was a week before the date of our record 
and the day appointed for the march to begin was the 
Ist of July, the exact day this document is dated to 

1 Bristol Mus, and Lib. 2 Ibid. 
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have been sealed, the seal being yet appended. The 
deed confirms the gifts of William, Earl of Gloucester, 
to St. James’ Priory, including the lands at Asseley and 
the Pentecostal fair; together with the tenth penny of 
the mill at Newport, in Wales; of the tenth penny, or 
tithes, of the town of Newport itself; of the tenth 
penny from the returns of a forest, of which one 
Candelanus was ranger; of the tenths of mill at 
Rumia, of his mills at Stapleton, of his mill at Leo- 
nath, of a house in Newburgh meadow, which was 
the space of ground lying between St. James’ Priory 
and the Castle, together with that meadow itself, of 
which Broadmead was then an extension; also all the 
churches of the fee of Earl William in Cornwall, with 
the chapels and other appurtenances, that is to say, the 
churches of Eglosbrech, Connartona, Eglosheil, Eglos- 
sant, Hgloscrawen, and the chapel of Bennartona; the 
church of Melidan and the chapel of S. Germoch, 
the church of Estremonilla, in Normandy, with all its 
appendages. 

Among the witnesses to this :nspeximus is Antony 
Bek, the martial Bishop of Durham, ‘‘the most proud 
and masterfull bishopp,” says an old writer, ‘‘in all 
England; and it was commonly said that he was the 
proudest lord in Christianty.” The court of Durham 
in his day was of royal magnificence; nobles addressed 
the Palatine sovereign kneeling, and instead of menial 
servants knights waited in his presence chamber and 
at his table, bareheaded and standing. Though the 
present record gives evidence that the Bishop of 
Durham was present with the parliament at Carlisle, 
he did not himself go with the expedition to Scotland, 
but sent his ensign with one hundred and sixty of his 
men-at-arms. ‘These were conducted by his trusty and 
beloved friend, John de Hastings, also a witness to this 
charter. ‘‘ He had a light and strong shield, and a 
banner of fine gold.” The first and second squadrons 
of the army were led respectively by Henry de Lacy, 
Karl of Lincoln, and John, Earl of Warren and Surrey, 
both of whose names appear in our document; the 
third squadron was conducted by the king himself, 
whose royal seal is therein affixed. Another name at- 
tached to the instrument we are considering is that of 
Hugh de Spenser, Earl of Winchester, whose banner 
floated over the spears beneath the merlons of Cala- 
verock. He is described as being at that time virtuous 
and valorous; but if he retained those qualities in the 
years to come they served him but little when, as one 
of the favourites of Edward IT., he excited the jealousy 
and revenge of that weak sovereign’s queen and her 
gentle Mortimer. He was hanged with peculiar cir- 

1 Craik's Sir Wm. Wallace, 100. 
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cumstances of ignominy at Bristol on St. Denis’ day 
(Oct. 26th), 1326. A scarcely less pitiable fate had 
-been two years previously that of Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, whose name here follows the title of John 
de Warren. This sequence is noticeable, seeing their 
after relationship. Alice, Countess of Lancaster, only 
child of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln (whose name 
here succeeds his son-in-law), had been the richest 
heiress in England, and styled herself Countess of 
Lincoln and Salisbury. Her conduct adds a page, but 
not a bright one, to the romance of the peerage. She 
eloped from her husband’s house in Dorsetshire with 
Richard St. Martin, a deformed dwarf, who claimed 
right to her person and titles by virtue of his having 
lived with her before her marriage, a fact which she, to 
her disgrace, admitted. She was received by John de 
Warren, Earl of Surrey, at his castle of Reigate. In 
furious resentment Lancaster flew to arms, and took 
several castles belonging to the Harl of Surrey and 
some belonging to the king. A civil war now threat- 
ened. This was in 1817; in 13822, Edward II. having 
gained a temporary triumph over his enemies, including 
the capture of the Earl of Lancaster, the latter was 
carried out of Pontefract Castle, his own chief resi- 
dence, and in a sordid dress, mounted on a lean horse 
without a bridle, was beheaded with circumstances of 
savage insult. This deed of William, Earl of Glou- 
cester, was again confirmed by Edward IV., the docu- 
ment with the great seal attached being yet extant.* 

8. It is curious to see the frequency with which 
houses and lands were in olden days granted away 
without any material advantage being reaped, but for 
the love of God or man only, though sometimes for an 
inconsiderable donation or service. For instance, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, one Apelina 
grants to Walter, the porter of the Priory of St. 
James, a certain piece of land in Freshmead for the 
yearly tribute from the recipient of a pair of gloves 
or a penny. Whether gloves in those days had a 
special value we hardly know, but there is a docu- 
ment signed by John de Lideyard, mayor (1270), in 
which Thomas le Blount grants to John Cook, parson 
or prior of St. James, a pair of gloves for a piece of 
land adjacent to St. James’ churchyard. A not much 
more serious matter to be committed to a vellum deed 
was one about the same year as the last mentioned, 
concerning a dispute between the, abbot and convent 
of Tewkesbury and the prior and monks of St. James 
on the one part, and William Adrian, burgess of Bristol, 
on the other, in reference to the payment of six gallons 
of ale, which the prior of St. James had been accus- 

1 Bristol Mus, and Lib, 


tomed to receive for a certain tenement in the parish of 
St. Peter. At length, at the petition of some honest 
men of Bristol, the important question was debated in 
the presence of the Lord Abbot of Tewkesbury, the 
conclusion being that William Adrian should engage 
for himself, his heirs, and his tenants of the house in 
controversy, to pay faithfully without fail to the Prior 
of St. James six gallons of ale yearly for ever, to 
be supplied from any public tavern whatever.* The 
sources from which the priory derived its income were 
many and various. In 1350 Adam the Tucker sells to 
Walter de la Pole his croft at Redland on terms that he 
himself shall receive the poetical tribute of a rose at 
Midsummer, and the more solid payment of 6d. to the 
priory of St. James.? In some of these documents we 
meet with a curious evidence of the function of Jews as 
money-lenders, the word “Judaism” being frequently 
used synonymously with ‘“‘mortgagee.” Thus, in 1220, 
one Agnes, daughter of Aylward Young, grants land 
and a house in the corner of St. James’ churchyard to 
her daughter Margery, for which William Fitz-Nichols 
gave 20s. and acquitted the land of ‘ Judaism,” that 1s, 
he redeemed the mortgage. We have, under the date 
1245, one of those not unfrequent medizeval instances 
of the gift to the priory and monks of St. James by 
Tdonea Gauseil, of a villein or bondsman, John Fitz- 
Ailwin, with all his family and what else belonged to 
him, together with seven acres of marsh land, or some 
spot of which he resided, and therefore was given away 
with it. According to Coke, so absolutely did.these 
English slaves or serfs belong to their owner that a 
‘‘villein could have no appeal of robbery against his 
lord for that he may lawfully take the goods of the 
villein as his own.” 

9. Of the priors of St. James we have but scanty 
record. The few particulars we have been able to 
glean herewith follow: 

1231, Oct. 20th. Jordan, prior of Bristol, died.° 
In the following year William, Bishop of Worcester, 
we are told, absolved Richard de Cirencester, who had 


seized a certain Cornish deacon by the hair of his head 
and beaten him in the church of St. James.* 


1234. Brother Thomas, of Keynsham, was made 
prior about the feast of St. Michael, by the voluntary 
retirement of Henry de Wasseburne.°® 

1255, 14th March. Thomas de Stokes, prior of St. 
James, succeeded Abbot Robert at Tewkesbury ;° and 


1 Bristol Mus. aud Lib. 

2 MS. Bris. Mus. and Lib., No. 138. The deed is witnessed 
by Walter de Stokes, bailiff of the Prior of St. James. 

8 Annales de Theokesberia, Roll’s Series, 80. 

4 Ibid, 89, 5 Tbid, 94. 6 Thid, 155, 
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on the 26th April, Richard de Devises, celerarius of 
Tewkesbury, was made prior of the former place. + 

1374. Thomas Norton, prior. 

1394. Sir Richard Wircestre, then prior, witnesses 
to a charter containing an award concerning the follow- 
ing dispute. The steward of the Great Court of the 
Honour of Gloucester, who represented Lady Elizabeth 
de Spencer, its head, when he held court at Bristol used 
to come, we are told, to the priory of St. James, with 
his bailiffs and other officers and their horses, and there 
demand entertainment for a night and a day. The 
abbot and convent of Tewkesbury and the priory of 
St. James complained of this custom as being erievous 
and dishonest, and not only damaging to the priory but 
imperilling the soul of the said Lady Elizabeth. The 
steward therefore summoned the monastery and priory 
to show by what title they held their estates. William 
Daventry, Esquire and feodarius of the Great Court of the 
Honour of Gloucester, and Robert Greene, sub-feodarius 
of the same court, were then appointed by Lady de Spen- 
cer to inspect their deeds and muniments, who confirmed 
their titles as being derived from Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester, and abolished the wicked custom complained of.? 

10. In pre-Reformation times it was customary for 
the civic dignitaries to attend St. James’ Church in full 
pomp of office to celebrate the yearly ‘‘ mind,” or com- 
memoration of John Spycer, the father perhaps of 
William Spycer, who in the middle of the fifteenth 
century lived on the Welsh Back, where the beauti- 
fully carved wooden portal, in the Decorated style, of 
his residence may yet be seen. The mayor and his 
friends did not disdain to receive payment for their 
pious attention, as appears in the following details of 
the expenses of one of these obits:— 

1486. First paide to the priour of St. James x1id. 

Item to iii, of his brethryn prests x11. 

Item to vii. secular priests 1s. Ivd. 

Item to the parish clerke for rynging at dirige and masse 11d. 
Item to the bedeman of the towne 111d. 

Item to the maire of Bristowe vs. 

Item to the shriffe of the same towne ts. 

Item to the ij. bailyes of the said town us. vittd. 

Item to the towne clerke xvid. 

Item to the sword bearer yid. 


Item to the mayor’s sargeants ud. 

Item in iiii, Ibs. wax made in iiii. tapers for the ii. herses 
xxuid. Of the which tapers the priour to choose and 
have ii. of them and the procurators the other ii. tapers 
yearly. 

Item in bread to the dole for the pore pepill x1s, vittd, ob. 

Ttem in offerynge of the masse of requiem 1d. 


Item to the parish preste to have them in the bede role by 
the year 111d. 


* Annales de Theokesberia, Rolls’ Series, 157. 
* The original deed is preserved in the Bristol Museum and 
Library. It has two seals and is dated from St. James’ Priory. 


It may be observed the 11s. 84d., the largest in amount 
of these items, for dole to the poor, is a very creditable 
apportionment of the expenses. 

As the wardens’ accounts begin no earlier than 1566 
the ecclesiastical changes of the Reformation cannot be 
traced. In the year of Elizabeth’s visit to Bristol we 
find an entry which seems to show that two altars were 
retained in the church, an anomaly that taken in con- 
nection with several like suggestive items that we shall 
shortly quote affords evidence that the fulness of Pro- 
testantism was of gradual rather than sudden accom- 
plishment in St. James’ Church: ‘1574. Paid John 
Phippes, the paynter, for wretinge and paynting the 
highe awlter and the other awter the xi. day of May, 
£1 188. 4d.” 

11. In looking at the old wardens’ accounts of St. 
James, we are first struck with the formerly modest 
stipend of the vicar, which in 1569 is thus represented : 
‘‘Ttem paid the priest from Alhalowen daye, which was 
the first daye of November, unto the fourth daye of 
Aprell, which is xxvi weeks at four shillings, amount- 
ing v£ ivs.” In juxtaposition to this entry it is found 
that a carpenter’s pay was the same. LEchard’s famous 
pamphlet on Zhe Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt 
of the Clergy, belongs to more than a century later 
(1670) than the foregoing entry, but we can under- 
stand that under such a narrow economy the chief of 
the vicar’s care and time would be spent ‘not in an 
impertinent enquiry what text of scriptures will be 
most useful for his parish, what instructions most 
seasonable, and what author best to be consulted, but 
the chief of his thoughts and his main business must 
be to study how to live that week; where he shall have 
bread for his family? Whose sow has lately pigg’d? 
Whence will come the next rejoicing goose, or the next 
cheerful basket of apples? How far to Lammas, or 
offerings? When shall we have another christening, 
and cakes, and who is likely to marry or die?” In 
the year 1572 the pastor’s wages had somewhat im- 
proved, for we find: ‘Payd unto Mr. Wolff, our 
mynister, for one whole yere’s wages, £viii.”’ By the 
same accounts we find that a carpenter’s pay was ten 
pence a day, or five shillings a week, which is £13 
a year. 

Even this increase of “‘ wages’’ did not always ensure 
the services of a satisfactory divine; but the troubles of 
the churchwardens in this respect appear to have been 
allayed by copious draughts of ale. Thus in 1577 we 
find: ‘‘ Payd for our drynkinge with our mynister, Mr. 
Jones, when he came to seeke servys, 1/6.”’ Mr. Jones 
comes upon the scene in consequence of one Davy 

* Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy, &c. 
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Williams having displeased his masters, which caused 
them to take action to dismiss him. This we find by 
the following entry: ‘‘ Payde at goodwyfe White’s, 
in Brode streete, for our drynkinge after we were 
with Sir Charles (Somerset) aboute our mynister, Davy 
Williams, to displace him, 1/4.” Also: ‘‘ Payde for 
presentinge our artycles to y°® ordinarye agaynst Davy 
Williams, our minister, vid.’’ The election of Mr. 
Jones was celebrated by a breakfast at the White 
Hart, which was ‘‘made unto our minister when he had 


a full answer from the parishe, which was the 28th day . 


of June.” Again, ‘1627, spent at the Rose when we 
went before my lord about y°® minister, vs. viird.”’ 

In 1591 we find: ‘‘ Payd Mayster Turnborowe, our 
minister, his year’s wages, £x;” and in 1687: ‘ Paid 
Mr. Horne in full for y® year’s preaching, xxv£;”’ the 
same Mr. Horne being salaried in 1698 at £26 a year, 
or 10s. a week. 

12. Not the least curious items of these accounts 
are those expressive of the retention of old words and 
old customs and the payments for casual bell ringings. 
With regard to sacramental entries we find under 1566 
a charge for ‘‘housling bred and wyne att Ester, vis.,” 
‘‘housel”’ being the Saxon word for ‘‘ sacrifice,” or the 
holy eucharist. In 1569 
there appears: ‘‘ Payd 
for the little table to 
dress sops in wyne at 
any wedding, ts. vid.’ 
Also in 1572 occurs in the 
inventory of the vestry, 
as received by the in- 
coming wardens: ‘two 
long howslyng towells, 
two surplices for the 
priest, two surplices for 
the clerk, six old albes.’’ 
One might almost sup- 
pose that the consecrated 
host was carried in pro- 
cession so late as this 
year (1572), there being 
a charge of two pence for 
‘““4 legs and 4 ballusters 
to the forme to kneele at procession tyme.” This infer- 
ence seems confirmed by the mention in the following 
year of ‘‘two banner clothes” in the church inventory. 
Under 1588 there occurs a payment of 1s. ‘for our 
dinner when that we went to take the names of the 
housling peple.”’ Also ‘Paid for tokens to deliver to 
the howselynge people at Easter, vid.,” these tokens 
being the certificates of their having received the Holy 
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Communion. In 1601 is the charge of a shilling for 
taking the names of the howselling people, and another 
charge of 7/- for dinner the same day. On Thursday, 
6th July, 1598, Henry Anstey is reported to be a papist 
recusant on account of his not attending the parish 
church. He confessed the delinquency, but pleaded 
that he was a stranger and had not long dwelt in the 
parish, and that 
by reason of his 
extraordinary 
business abroad he 
could not come to 
church. ‘‘ Where- 
upon it was ad- 
judged that he 
shall receive the 
holly communion 
in the parish 
church of St. 
James between 
this and a fort- 
night after St. 
James’-tyde next, 
and to acknow- 
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ledge before the minister and churchwardens that he is 
heartily sorry that he gave any occasion to be taken for 
a papist recusant, and to promise that he will frequent 
the parish church hereafter.”’+ Compulsory attendance 
at the Holy Communion helps to explain the large con- 
sumption of wine at that ordinance. In 1639 we find 
entered: ‘‘Payd for 13 gallons wine and for bread for 
1 Bishop’s Court Proceedings, MS. Registrar’s Office. 
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divers sacraments, £3 9s. 4d.,’” which is followed by: 
‘‘Payd more for wine and bread at other sacraments, 
£3 1s. 9d.” The Easter Communions were of course 
the most frequented; ev. gr. in 1672 there is ‘‘ Paid 
for 5 quarts of Tainte for the sacrament on Easter, 
12s. 6d.” 

13. The distribution of consecrated tapers is yet a 
great ceremonial in Catholic countries; but on the 2nd 
of February, 1547-8, according to Stow’s Chronicle, 
“the bearing of candles in the church was left off 
throughout the whole citie of London.” The custom, 
however, lingered in some places long after its legis- 
lative abrogation. Under 1583 we find in the accounts 
of St. James: ‘‘Paid to the waytes a Candlemas day 
and night at our church 2s. 6d., and a pound of tallow 
candles that night 3d.,” which does not however argue 
a very brilliant illumination. 

14, Among noticeable entries relative to the church 
bells we have an illustration of the former use of the 
word ‘‘liquor”: ‘1572. Paid for lycher at to (2) times 
to lycher the bells md.” In 1585 we find: ‘“ Payd to 
the ringers for the ringing the hole yeare corfue, 2s.” 

1586. ‘Paid the ringers when the Earl of Pem- 
broke came to the city, 1s.” The Karl of Pembroke 
was appointed Lord-lieutenant of the trained soldiers 
in Bristol, Somerset and Wilts. On March 7th the 
Karl came from Wells to take a general muster; and 
while here he presumed superiority over the mayor, 
Richard Cole, mercer. The Queen, being informed of 
this behaviour, sent for the earl, chid him severely, 
and committed him to the Tower till he paid a fine 
for the offence. No doubt Great Eliza remembered 
the enthusiastic reception she had received from the 
good mayor and citizens eight years before, concerning 
which event occurs the following entry in these records: 
‘‘Payde to nine ringers for ringinge when the Q ma*® 
came in, which was the xiii day of August, and all the 
while she was here till her departing, which was the 
2ist August, 12s.” ‘‘Payd for drincke for them all 
that time, 2s. 4d.” It is testimony to the lingering 
affection for the memory of the Virgin Queen that the 
day of her succession to the throne was observed by 
bell-ringing long after her death. 

In these accounts we notice an entry under 1688: 
‘‘Paid to the ringers the 17th November, being Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation day, 1s.,”” which is repeated on to 
1642. During the Commonwealth of course the practice 
was suspended, but it is curious that it should have 
revived at the Restoration and continued to the Revo- 
lution, at which period it ceased, the final entry being 


1 Stow’s Chron., 595. 
2 Evans’ Chron. Hist., 158. 


in November, 1688, when there occurs a payment of 
five shillings to the ringers on ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 
day.’ 2 

In 1610 we find “‘ Paid for the noble Prince Henry 
aide, 1s.” Henry, son of James I., born 1593, to whom 
Queen Elizabeth stood godmother, was created Prince 
of Wales and made a knight in 1610 with great pomp 
and ceremony,” on which occasion a feudal aid was de- 
manded, and reluctantly paid, though the young prince 
was himself deservedly popular. A much weightier 
item occurs in 1624 as being ‘‘ Payd to the ringers for 
the King’s hollidaies and when the Prince came home, 
£1 5s. 10d.” The coming home of the prince refers to 
Prince Charles’ journey to Spain in 1628, in company 
with the Marquis of Buckingham, in order to conclude 
a marriage with the Infanta Maria, the daughter of 
Philip IV., but the project failed, and shortly after his 
return he succeeded his father on the throne, March 
27th, 1625. 

The return of Charles I. from Scotland to London, 
where he was entertained by the citizens with great 
apparent cordiality, on Novy. 25th, 1641, was celebrated 
at Bristol on that day with great fervour. In the 
account now under consideration appears the following 
entry: 1641, Nov. 15. “To the ringers at the retourne 
of the king from Scotland, 10s. 4d.” It is significant 
of the changed order of things that from 1643 to 1647 
there are no accounts preserved. In 1654 we have an 
outburst of patriotism, when 10s. is ‘paid to the 
ringers for ringing on the victory of the hollinders,”’ 
though it is hardly certain which victory of that year 
this celebrates. The Dutch fleet, under Van Tromp, 
was attacked by Blake off Portland, Feb. 18th, when 
the fight was continued for three days across the channel 
to Boulogne, the Dutch suffering great loss but escaping 
in the night into the Scheldt.* They were again de- 
feated near the North Foreland, June 2nd and 8rd, and 
obliged to take refuge at the Texel, where they were 
blockaded by Monk and Penn, and Van Tromp, en- 
deavouring to put to sea, was himself killed and his 
fleet nearly destroyed, July 31st. That the Stuarts 
were forgotten in 1654 we find by the following entry 
under that year: ‘‘ Paid the singers when the Lord 
Protector was proclaimed, 10s.” 

15, The Puritan dynasty having passed, we find full 
evidence that the bishops, like the king, had their own 
again. In 1665 there appears: ‘‘ Paid the ringers 
when my Lord Bishop came, 2s. 6d.”’ This was Gilbert 


1 Saturday Review, Nov. 10, 1877. 
2 Doran’s Princes of Wales, 362. 

8 Annals of England, ITI., 333. 

4 Ibid, Til., 23. 5 Tbid, 24, 
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Ironside, who dying in 1671 was followed in the see by 
Guy Carlton, of whose severity towards Dissenters we 
have already given some evidence, and we may here- 
after again refer to him. He made a visitation of St. 
James’ church on 13th July, 1677, which was the day 
after a payment of 12s. to the ringers of the same 
church ‘upon the Queen’s coming to town”; the 
reference being to Catherine, queen of Charles IL., 
who came from Bath to Bristol, whence, after she had 
been entertained at Sir Henry, Creswick’s, in Small 
Street (whose house stood on the site of the new Law 
Courts, and was the same as that known as Colston’s 
house), proceeded in her coach to the Hotwells. In 
1684 we have: ‘Paid ringing for the recovery of 
King Charles, 8s. 6d.,”’ which is immediately followed 
by ‘‘Paid for ringing when King James was pro- 
claimed, 11s.’ On the 2nd of February, 1684, the 
day following the last Sunday of Charles’ life, when 
the palace presented the scandalous scene described by 
Evelyn and repeated by Macaulay, the king was taken 
violently ill. His situation was of extreme danger, 
but he was profusely bled, hot irons were applied to 
his head, a loathsome volatile salt prepared from 
human skulls was forced into his mouth, and on the 
morning of Thursday, the 5th, ‘the London Gazette 
announced that his majesty was going on well and 
was thought by the physicians to be out of danger. 
‘The bells of all the churches,” continues Macaulay, 
‘rang merrily,” but in the evening a relapse took 
place and the medical attendants gave up all hope. 
On Friday, the 6th, he died. The above extract shows 
that the delusive belief of the king’s recovery .had 
reached Bristol, and caused the pealing of the bells 
there as well as in London. Practically the bells rang 
out the old king and rang in the new in almost un- 
broken sequence. 

16. We find also in 1684 a payment of 6s. ‘‘to the 
ringers when the bishop came to view the church.” 
This was Dr. Lake, one of the famous ‘‘seven.” On 
June 18th, 1688, occurs: ‘‘To the ringers for the 
Prince of Wales, 10s.’? This shows that the birth 
of the ‘‘ Pretender” was not known in. Bristol until 
the third day, he having been born June 10th. On 
October 15th 6s. was paid for ringing on the king’s 
birthday, which was probably the last token of allegi- 
ance to James. II. On October 19th the Prince of 
Orange set sail from Helvoetsluys and landed at 
Torbay November 5th, Bristol being taken possession 
of for the Prince by the Earl of Shrewsbury and Sir 
John Guise. On the following February 9th there is 
a payment ‘“‘to the ringers y® king and queen’s coro- 
- nation day, 9s.,”” which however did not take. place 
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until the 13th of February. How entirely the exiled 
sovereign was hated is seen by a further payment of 
lls: ‘‘to the ringers on the thanksgiving day for the 
land’s deliverance from Popery.” On September 5th, 
1690, there is: ‘‘ Paid the ringers when the king 
landed, and the next day when he came to our city, 
15s.” 

17. Among the miscellaneous items of interest we 
find the expenses of the journey of the two wardens to 
London on official business connected with the church : 


1583. Payd rydinge to London, our ii. ey and. horse 


meate at Chipname ... : 2s. 
** at Malborowe that nyght for il. ther -anaer 2s. 
‘* our dynner the Tewsdaye at Sel a and 

our horsemeat ... 38. 
‘¢ our supper at Mavdewheads and: our horse 

meat idee 3s. 4d. 
‘* for our dynners and suppers at Tiondon 

for v. dayes eA 8s. 
*¢ Monday, our dynner ait Readinge) ‘hore 

meat for ii. ... 18d. 
*¢ horsemeat at the same time at Reading aH Is. 
‘¢ for our supper at Newberye that ‘ail and 

our horses ... ee 8h aes 
‘¢ dyner at Came (Cam) dl horsemeat . 22d. 
‘¢ hire of two horses to London the same Sisnte £1 
‘¢ Mayster Lucas for coal our lande in his 

commission. . 343, 4d. 


(This last entry appears to paid the purpose of the 
journey to London). 

Among payments for repairing, furnishing and or- 
namenting the church, there are the following: 


1569. Item paid for a callendar book for the priest... 6d. 
Payd the carpynter for hys labore foraday ... 8d. 
1583. Payd for a quire of paper to write for the whole 
year... 4d, 
Payd for a paepel of Soles ate fe: Rotsunt “GES 
which was the first Monday after Sb. 
Andrew’s day ... 2d. 
1584. Paid to the singing men of the: College (Cathedral 
at Christmas ‘3 10s. 
1585. Payd unto the waytes at Ghrisiase oe a carroll 2s. 6d. 
1641. For an houer glass for y® pulpitt ... 10d. 
1664. Paid two poor women for 17 burthens of 3 mosse 
at 4d. per burthen for the ruff (roof) of the 
church .. 5s. 8d. 


1670. Dec. 17. Rosemary and bay 6 dress the church ls, 6d. 


18. The archives of the Bishop’s court, held at the 
Cathedral, present several instances of penitential sub- 
mission on the part of dwellers in the parish of St. 
James. For instance, 1597, it was adjudged that 
John Symonds, on account of immoral conduct with 
Katherine Flower and Ellen Stanton, ‘shall stand in 
the middle aisle of the parish church in a white sheet, 
and a white rod in his hand, during all the time of 
morning prair there, and shall penitently confess and 
acknowledge his- said. offence, desiring. God. to pardon 
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and forgive him and the people to pray for him; and 
the like penance he is to perform (three weeks ate) in 
the parish of St. Michael.” On the 6th February, 1599, 
for a like offence Thomas Banwell was required to 
stand in a white sheet, &c., in the same church, and 
aiter the gospel to “‘signitie to the congregation the 
cause of his standing there,” and to repeat the ceremony 
the Sunday following at the College. 

19. There are various entries which imply that the 
parish duties of the St. James’ wardens were not solely 
ecclesiastical, but that at a period when the police had 
not arisen they extended their services to the grasp of 
offenders against public morals. 


1627. Item for a warrant for her that laid the child at 
Mr. Sage’s doore ... ... NF CN ee 1s. 
To the woman that kept that éhild a eee 1s. 
Spent at the Bell when we went about that child Is. 
More in charge about that child ... ... . ls. 8d. 
1672. Paid to Buek for yee the whores out of the 
parish? ~ 5.0 See 6d. 
Paid to the crowner ie Mees White dnoyned 
Her Kelle) sshd oteved hk ts 5s. 
1676. Received of a person takers in pedemearior mn 1s. 
Received of a person taken drunk and sent to 
Bridewell... ... 3s. 4d. 
1677. Paid Mr. Joyner of ‘Badeyell for) a fontnighels 
diet of Ann Gait ... ... Ss. 
ef ** for 20 weekes Eeetiug of Msn Gait £4 
1697. Expended looking after y® woman that left her 
child at the Three Blackbirds ... ... .. 2s. 9d. 


Expended when took her Marsh Street, paid 
brought her to Bridewell and next day before 
the Mayor... . 3s. 6d. 
July 4th. Expended in fanding ont the mother 
of a child left at John Gifford’s: the same day 
wihipt insBridewell <2 tier. 2) on) lie eae Uae eg GG. 


20. The jealousy with which strangers were excluded 
from the parish will appear from the following instances: 


1672. Paid for a warrant of removyall pee two 


strangers... ... ls, 
1679. April 14. Paid Beret eaceste Fa59e a Penolen year's ’s 

sallary to looke after strangers ... ... £4 
1688. June 2]. For a warrant to send 5 strangers out 

Ol syn DALIS Oea see ni pete eis 6d. 
1695. Feb. 6. Expended to looke or eran pare Si ie 6d. 

€é 1b 


Expended in going about y® ae to 


looke for strangers ls. 6d. 


21. In several donations to the Seyi of the diocese 
we are reminded of the reputation Bristol possessed in 
the 17th century for the manufacture of sugar. 


1626. For a sugar loaf that was given my lord at 


Christmas _... XVs. 
1629. Paid for a sugar loaf Pon the Lord Bishop (Robert 

Wright) .. . 15/10 
1634, Paid for wo: sugar loaves: Bestowed on ‘the Lord 

Bishop (George Coke) ... £1 6. 


At this time loaf sugar was a rarer article of luxury 
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than at present. It appears that in 1607 best refined 
sugar was 2s. 2d. the pound.? 

22. Walter de Cautilupe, Bishop of Worcester, or- 
dained 1238 that a feast of relics should be yearly held 
in the priory of St. James during the week of Pente- 
cost; and that fifteen days’ indulgence should be granted 
to all who attended the feast with their alms. 

In later days this old festal custom was superseded 
by the great mercantile and fancy fair of St. James, 
which appears in the time of Elizabeth to have been 
held on St. James’ day® (July 25th) but was afterwards 
changed to the first fortnight of September, and was ac- 
companied by every kind of wild dissipation and excite- 
ment, being visited by innumerable holiday revellers, 
for whose entertainment theatrical booths, wild beast 
shows, and wonderful exhibitions of indefinite variety 
were provided, including many popular allurements to 
demoralization. Here as in Bunyan’s Vanity Fair were 
to be found “juggling, cheats, games, plays, fools, 
apes, knaves and rogues, and that of every kind;” also 
“thefts, murders, adulteries, false swearers, and that of 
a blood red colour.” 

So great in the time of Charles I. was the impor- 
tance of St. James’ fair that ships bound thereto were 
an object of special attention to Turkish cruisers. In 
1634 there occurs a petition from the Mayor and citizens 
of Bristol to the Council of State, saying that their ship 
the Abraham on entering the Bristol Channel met with 
two small barks of 50 tons apiece driving upon and 
down the river, being bound out of Minehead with 
passengers for Ireland, which barks fell into the hands 
of a Turkish man-of-war, who captured all the passen- 
gers and goods in them. The like outrage had been 
committed upon another bark of theirs. ‘As the annual 
fair of St. James will occasion the concourse of many 
Irish ships, they prayed that a man-of-war might be 
sent to protect their coast.”’ 4 

A year or two later as many as eleven Turkish 
pirate ships with English colours were reported to be 
on the sea intending to coast in St. George’s Channel to 
seize passengers to Bristol. The Mayor of Penzance 
gave notice of this (July 4th, 1636) to the Secretary of 
State, complaining that his Majesty’s fleet had not been 
seen off Cornwall for fourteen days, and that the 
Turkish corsairs intended to be about the Lizard Point 
and Land’s End against St. James’ fair.® 


1 MS. Annals City Lib., 123. 

* Annales de Theokesberia, 110. Rolls’ series, 

* “Payd unto xiiii. watchmen on Saynt James eve at night, 
3s. 8d.” MS. accounts. 

* Dom. Cal. State Papers. 

5 Ibid, 1636-7, 52, 
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On June 24th, 1636, there occurs a petition to the 
Council of the wholesale tradesmen of London that 
frequent the two annual fairs at Bristol: “On 25th 
July next one of the usual fairs is held at Bristol, 
whereunto petitioners resort with their servants and 
goods for supply of most of the counties of this king- 
dom, and also of Ireland and Wales, at which divers of 
their chapmen and debtors meet (many nowhere else) 
to be furnished with new credit and pay old debts.” 
These petitioners, ‘‘many drapers, skinners, leather 
sellers and upholsterers were wont to drive to Bristol to 
bestow many thousand pounds,” but they now complain 
that the council of Bristol, upon pretence of the in- 
fection in London, intend to inhibit both the persons 
and goods of the petitioners, who, “having the chief 
part of their estates owing them by chapmen who meet 
nowhere else but at Bristol, they pray that having 
proved that the plague had not been within their houses 
within the last twelve months, the restraint of the 
officers of Bristol should be overruled by his Majesty’s 
Council.”? 1 This application was granted. 

In the same year (1636) James Williams, Mayor of 
Newport (Monm.) desires that he may not be pressed 
for £29 9s. 9d. ship money for three weeks, St. James’ 
fair having hindered him.? 

During a course of more than two centuries St. 
James’ fair degenerated from its more proper business 
intention into a kind of popular carnival, wherein many 
entertainments of sufficient innocence were accom- 
panied with others of degrading viciousness. Feats of 
strength and of acrobatic skill by notable performers 
were among the least exceptional of the amusements. 
Of these acrobats we may perhaps be permitted to 
mention one—Maddox, who in a note to Mallet’s poem 
of “Tyburn”’ is characterised as a ‘person well known 
to his readers, and particularly to our sovereign lords 
the rabble—the monstrous many-headed beast, whose 
admiration was always boisterously called forth at 
seeing Maddox on his wire.” The point of our here 
mentioning him however is an anecdote in his con- 
nection relative to St. James’ fair, and in a letter to 
Felix Farley’s Journal, dated August 25th, 1821, Mr. 
C. J. Harford thus relates the anecdote. ‘‘In the year 
1786,” he says, ‘“‘I was at Moscow, and met in a large 
company a Mr. Maddox, who, having six horses to his 
carriage, I knew must have the rank of Brigadier- 
General; being introduced as coming from Bristol he 
seemed much delighted. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said he, ‘can you 
inform me is St. James’ fair still kept up? and is old 
Seward the trumpeter alive?’ Much surprised at 
these questions, I assured him St. James’ fair would 

1 Dom. Cal. 1636-7, 18, 344. 2 Ibid, 287, 
[Vou. IL.] 
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take place the next Friday (as it was the last week in 
August this took place), and I had seen old Seward 
trumpeting before the Sheriffs the March preceding. 
‘And now, Mr. Maddox, allow me to inquire how you 
could know anything of St. James’ fair? or be interested 
about old Seward?’ ‘Sir,’ replied Mr. Maddox, ‘I 
am exceedingly pleased at what you tell me; many a 
time have I acted Punch, and played on the salt-box in 
the gallery, at the corner of Silver street, I think you 
call it; and Seward is my uncle, who brought me up 
from a child.’ ‘By your name, Mr. Maddox,’ I replied, 
‘I suppose you are some relation of the famous Tom 
Maddox, the rope dancer, who with all his family and 
troupe, except one infant that floated ashore in the 
cradle, were lost (about 1757) in a packet off Holyhead?’ 
‘Mr. Harford, I’m that child, my uncle Seward bred 
me up, and here you find me, director of the opera or 
theatre, and keeping a Vauxhall at Moscow.’ I fre- 
quently dined with this extraordinary character, who 
always spoke with pleasure of St. James’ fair.” 

Persons living recently could remember to have seen 
here Belzoni, the subsequently celebrated explorer of 
Eeypt, who was accustomed at St. James’ fair and at 
other similar resorts to exhibit those herculean feats 
which so well matched with the physical endowments 
of his massive frame. 

St. James’ fair was discontinued chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the late Mr. George Thomas. Certain 
rights, parochial and other, were associated with it, 
which involved a pecuniary loss if it were given up. 
For these prescriptive rights about £8,000 or £9,000 
was paid, mainly from the resources of Mr. Thomas, 
assisted by a few friends.* 

The last fair was held 1st September and following 
days, in 1837. It was attended by about 30 dealers in 
merchandise, 2 menageries, 8 companies of strolling 
players, and many peep-shows. The average attend- 
ance every night in the beer and bush houses was 750 ; 
530 of whom were labourers and mechanics, 220 thieves 
and prostitutes. The churchyard was railed in some 
years previously at a cost of £1,000 out of the accum- 
ulated profits of the fair.” 

We may here mention that St. James’ square was 
commenced in 1707 and completed in 1715.° 

23. In the wall of the south aisle towards the east 
is a recessed tomb supporting a recumbent effigy, and 
having above it a brass plate with the following in- 
scription :—‘‘ Within this tomb was interred Robert, 
son of King Henry I., Earl or Consul of Gloucester, 
Lord of Bristol, and builder of its castle; the pious 

1 Bristol Times and Mirror, December 15th, 1869. 
2 MS. annals. 8 Evans’ Chron, Hist. 
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and munificent founder of this church and of the priory 
of St. James. He died xxxi. October, a.v. MOXLVIL., 
eetatis suee lvii. or lviii.”” The arms of Earl Robert 
gules, three lance-rests are placed over the tomb, and 
were probably cut when the south aisle was built. 

Some reasonable doubt may be cast upon the accuracy 
of the foregoing epitaph. Leland states, concerning’ 
the interment of this powerful baron, “that Robertus, 
Consul Cownte of Glocestershire, (was) buryed in the 
quiere, in the myddle of it, in a sepulchre of grey 
marble, set up upon six pillars of a small hethe. In 
his tumbe was found a writynge in parchment con- 
cernynge the tyme of his deathe, and what he was. A 
brewer of Bristow hathe this writynge.”’? 

In an ancient chronicle of Tewkesbury cited in 
Dugdale* it is recorded that this illustrious Earl died 
on 3lst October, 1147, and his body was honourably 
interred in the choir of the priory of St. James, Bristol, 
in a tomb of green jasper. At a time when there was 
no knowledge of geology, either of these designations 
(green jasper or grey marble) might have been inter- 
changeably used for the same material which was pos- 
sibly granite. The present tomb neither in material 
nor form answers to that described by Leland, which 
stood upon short pillars. The situation is also entirely 
different. The somewhat slight and feminine shape of 
the effigy has induced more than one writer to infer 
that a woman is represented, and that the figure is pro- 
bably intended for the Princess Eleanor of Brittany, 
who was interred in this church, but afterwards re- 
moved to Amesbury. An examination of the counten- 
ance will, however, evince that a male person is figured, 
for the features, masculine in contour, though frayed 
and worn, show a beard and moustache. The modern 
shield attached to the monument seems to have been 
arbitarily charged, for heraldic devices had been scarcely 
introduced at the time of Robert’s death, only one 
example (that of Magnaville (obit 1144) in the Temple 
church, London,) being known so early as this period. 
The arms (three clarions), however in the present in- 
stance derived, are precisely those of the Grenville 
family, one of whom, Richard de Grenville, was actu- 
ally interred within this church. His death occurred 
in 1240, in the month of June, about two months 
before the demise of Eleanor of Brittany. As the dress 
is that of a civilian rather than of a warrior, we may 
reasonably conclude that the present monument was 
designed to commemorate this Richard Grenville, espe- 


1 Sealy’s Archeolog. Mag., 18. 

2 Lel. Itin., VII., 91. $’ Dugd. Monasticon, IT., 61. 

* 1240, circa kal Junii obit Ricardus de Greynvill, et sepultus 
est in capitulo Sancti Jacobi Bristollis.—Annales de Theokes., 111. 
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cially as the effigy is considered, by no less an authority 
than Mr. Planche, to be at least half a century later 
than the Earl of Gloucester’s demise.1 He held land 
at Little Compton, all which he bequeathed to the 
Abbot and Convent of Tewkesbury; and though his 
wife afterwards obtained a brief from the King for the 
restoration of her dowry out of this land, the conven- 
tual legatees were confirmed in their possession.2 The 
first Richard de Grenville was brother of Robert Fitz- 
hamon and, therefore, uncle of Mabel his daughter, 
who married Robert, Earl of Gloucester. The name 
Richard was maintained in several generations of 
descent, but the lineage is historically obscure.? 

Finally, the ascription of this tomb to the memory 
of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, is of modern date, the 
earliest authority being a MS. of the 18th century, 
quoted by Barrett, which says:—‘‘In the south aisle, 
near the belfry door, in 1710, was a tomb, with a naked 
figure at full length, swpposed then to be for the founder, 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester.” The past tense in this 
citation was employed by reason of the monument 
being at the time the account was penned concealed by 
the high wainscot of an adjacent pew, and consequently 
inferred to be destroyed. 

Robert, we are told, was accustomed on each solemn 
saint’s day to pay his devotions in company with the 
Abbot of Tewkesbury and twelve monks of St. James’ 
Priory.* Notwithstanding his reputed piety, it is said 
that Earl Robert died without confession or absolution. 
He was, however, borne with all dignity from Bristol 
Castle, wherein he died, and buried in the most honour- 
able place within the church, the present nave being 
precisely that through which the funeral procession of 
this feudal chieftain swept. We cannot but picture to 
ourselves the black-robed prior and cowled brethren 
conducting the hallowed rites with dirge, psalms and 
knells, uplifted crucifixes, waving censers and flaming 
torches. 

24, Another illustrious personage buried within the 
same priory church was the Princess Eleanor of Brit- 
tany, whose brother Arthur’s tragical fate is so patheti- 
cally told in Shakespeare’s ‘‘King John.” Both Eleanor 
and Arthur were taken captive at the battle of Mira- 
bel in 1201, the latter being conveyed to the Castle of 
Rouen, where he mysteriously disappeared, the most 
creditable account being that he was murdered by his 


1 Journ. of Archzol, Assoc., XXXV., 37. 

# Annales de Theokesberia, 107, 108, 118 and 138. 

5 Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 440. 

* Robertus nothus solebat singulis solennibus diebus habere 


secum Abbatem de Theokesbyri cum 12 monachus Bristollie. 
Lel. Itin., VI., 46, 
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uncle King John’s own hand, and his body afterwards 
cast into the river Seine.! The common statement that 
Eleanor, “the beauty of Brittany,” was imprisoned 
during forty years in Bristol Castle is inaccurate, for 
though her entire captivity endured nearly that long 
space, we do not find that she was removed from Corfe 
Castle, wherein she was first immured, until early in 
the next King’s reign. In King John’s despatches 1s 
one dated Rouen, 4th February, 1202, in which he 
orders the Constable of Bristol Castle to- immediately 
send Emery de Luens and Hugh de Oire to the Castle 
of Corfe. These were two of the unhappy knights who 
were taken prisoners at Mirabel at the same time as 
the Prince and Princess. According to the Annals of 
Margam, John confined twenty-two knights in Corfe 
Castle, where, according to his favourite custom, he 
starved them to death, not one of whom escaped, the 
two who had been remanded from Bristol Castle being 
of the number thus cruelly murdered.?, About twenty 
years of Eleanor’s captivity were passed in Bristol 
Castle. Though her confinement was strict, she does 
not appear to have been harshly treated, but, on the 
contrary, to have been allowed many indulgences. She 
was possessed of a lofty and invincible spirit, and con- 
stantly insisted upon her right to the crown, to which, 
in fact, she was the lineal heir, or properly hevress, the 
difference of sex at that period being sufficient to dis- 
qualify her claim. Very little is known of the details 
of her captivity, the items concerning her in the State 
records being of a formal and technical description. 
By a writ dated 9th October, 1224, King Henry com- 
mands his bailiffs at Bristol to attend at the Castle once 
or twice every seven days, with four elect and approved 
men of the town, to see that the Princess was in safe 
custody.® He at the same time commands that she be 
provided with certain robes, namely, a tunic and super- 
tunic; cloak and hood, of dark brown or green, with 
cape of cambric furred, and forty yards of fine linen ; 
also her waiting maids a tunic and super-tunic and 
cloak, with a cape of rabbit’s skin furred with lamb 
skin.t Previously to this, in the same year (13th 
March, 1224), Henry III. was at Bristol, when he 
ordered that on every Saturday Robert Supus and 
Ralph Williton should receive 50s. for the expenses of 
Eleanor at the Castle, the famous Hubert de Burgh, 
chief justicary, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
being witnesses to the written instructions.° By a 
later writ (12th March, 1225,) the King commands that 


1 Annales Monastici, IV., 51. Ralph de Coggeshall, 137. 

2 Annales de Margam, 26, Rolls’ Series. Rot. Litt. Pat., 
xv., 24. 

5 Rot, Litt, Claus., I., 624, 


+ Ibid, I., 624, * Ibid, II., 22 b. 


the Princess receive five marks a quarter for alms or 
“pocket money.” He also enjoins that two casks of 
old wine be supplied to her; and on 25th January fol- 
lowing an order occurs for ten casks of wine to be sent 
from the King’s vintners at Bristol to Ralph Willton, 
the Constable of the Castle, likewise for the service of 
the King’s captive niece,” so that the powerful consola- 
tion of wine, which ‘‘ maketh every heart rich, so that 
a man remembereth neither king nor governor,”® was 
abundantly hers. On the 9th September of the same 
year the King sends a present of two stags from his 
chase at Corfe. When we read that the Princess was 
allowed three waiting maids, and that she rode abroad 
on a palfrey with gilded reins, we may consider that 
her captivity was not unrelaxed nor without a reserve 
of dignity. Also, in the way of luxury, the Sheriffs of 
London are ordered to provide for her a frail of 
almonds and a frail of figs; and on another occasion 
five ounces of silk, the latter, no doubt, for the weaving 
of tapestry in her lonely hours. On the 10th August, 
1240, her long confinement was released by death. 
She was first buried in St. James’ Priory Church, but 
by order of the King, Henry III., her body was in the 
same year translated to Amesbury Nunnery.* 

25. At the east end of the south aisle is a mural 
brass (date 1636) to the memory of Henry Gibbes, mayor 
and alderman, and of his wife, Anne Gibbes, with their 
four sons and four daughters, are all incised in the 
brass. They are represented kneeling, with uplifted 
hands, on either side of a lettern, upon which are a 
cloth and books; the alderman and the sons upon the 
left side, the wife and daughters upon the right. Above 
the lettern are a death’s head, with wings and an hour- 
lass. The alderman is dressed in a mantle, with short 
sleeves turned up with fur, and long sleeves beneath 
the mantle; he has a ruff about his neck. The sons 
wear cloaks with capes; the eldest has a ruff, the other 
collars turned down; they have all beards and mus- 
tachios. The .wife and three of the daughters have 
broad-brimmed bonnets or hats; the other daughter, 
perhaps a maiden, wears a cap; they all have ruffs. 
The inscription on the brass is as follows :— 

‘Here lyeth y® body of Henry Gibbes, some time 
Mayor and Allderman of this Citty, who had issue by 
Anne, his wife, 4 sonnes and 4 daughter*. Hee de- 


1 Rot: Litt. Claus, 1., 95d. 

§ I, Esdras, III., 21. 

4 Annales Monast., IV., 51. 1240, Aleinora de Britannia 
consanguinea domini regis Henrici Angliz obiit LV. idus Augusti, 
et sepulta fuit in ecclesia Sancti Jacobi Bristollis, sed circa festum 


Sancti Nicholai (December 6) vi regia apud Ambresburiam trans- 
lata est.—Annales de Theokesberia, 111, 
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parted this life the 19th day of May, Anno Dni. 1636. 
Aged 78. 

‘“Also here lyeth y* body of Anne Gibbes, wife unto 
y° above-named Henry Gibbes, who departed this life 
the 15th day of December, Anno Dni. 1631. Aged 
103°2 

26. ‘The most imposing monument in the church is to 
Sir Charles Somerset. It presents the kneeling figures 
of the knight and his lady and daughter raised on a 
stylobate or basement beneath a Corinthian canopy. 
The knight is represented in the complete plate armour 
of his period, consisting of breast-plate, plaited shoulder- 
guards and brassarts; the lady’s dress consists of a 
boddice or pointed stomacher, buttoned down the front, 
a richly embroidered gown, a mantle and ruff; her hair 
is brushed back; she wears a cap, with a veil hanging 
behind ; both figures kneel upon dark cushions, em- 
broidered with gold. The inscription is as follows :— 

“To Sir Charles Somerset, knight, fifth son of the 
Right Honourable Henry, Earle of Worcester, and 
standard-bearer unto Her Mat honourable band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners, who married Eme, widow to 
Giles Morgan, of Newporte, Esquiere, daughter and 
co-heyre to Henry Brayne, Esquiere, and after to 
Kdward Foxe, Esquier. He deceased vii. daye of 


1 Sealy’s Archzeolog. Mag., 18, 
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March, Anno Dom. 1598, beinge of thage of 64 yeres, 
who lieth here entombed with his wyfe, who deceased 
A® 1590.” Over the monument is an escutcheon, of 
which the crest is a helmet with the visor up, a wreath 
and spotted bull. 

27. On the north side of the altar, beneath a frac- 
tured entablature, supported on two Corinthian columns, 
is this inscription :— 

‘‘ Here lyeth the body of James Russell, Knt., late 
of Nevis, one of the first setlers in that island, who 
was y° first mayor and coilonel there, and after, by com- 
mission of King Charles 2nd (bearing date ye 12th day 
of Septr. in ye 18th yeere of his reign), appointed 
governo" of y® said Island, and so continued till 1671; 
by whose wisdom and valo™ (uneer God) it was pre- 
served, when that and y° rest of those islands were 
endangered by the French and Dutch, in 1666; who, 
alter obtaininge leave of His Majesty to come for 
England, here departed this life y® 15th day of Novem- 
ber, 1674, aged 74 years.’’2 

No mention is here made of Lady Russell, but an 
entry in the church accounts shows that she was interred 
in the same tomb with her husband :—1677, September 
13th. ‘Received for breaking ground in the chancel 
for y® Lady Russell, £1.” 


+ Sealy’s Archeolog. Mag., 19. 2 Thid, 19; 
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19. Dimensions. 


7@)( RISTOL CATHEDRAL should be architec- 
wy turally estimated not in its later form as the 
chief church of an episcopal see, but in its 
original meaning as the great minster of a 
monastic foundation. The latter point of 
view will relieve the structure from undue 
comparison with the cathedrals by primary 
design. . 

From the first reception of the faith, says Reyner,’ 
there had been two kinds of monasteries—the one 
cloistral, governed by an abbot, or where there was 
no abbot by a prior; and the other cathedral, where 
the bishop was abbot, though not so called, and the 
convent were the chapter of the cathedral church, the 
offices which secular canons were accustomed to per- 
form in secular cathedrals being served by the monks, 
who were cathedral canons. Christ church, Canter- 
bury, was the first cathedral monastery, St. Augustine 
being at the same time Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Abbot of Christ church, and his fellow monks canons 
of the cathedral and brethren of the monastery. Other 
cathedral monasteries were Rochester, Winchester, 
Norwich, Durham, Carlisle. Besides these were the 





1 Reyner de Apostol. Bened. in Anglia, I., sec. I., Lives of 
Eng. Saints, 3. Augustine, 122, 


4. General description of the Norman Abbey. 
7. Chapter House. 
13. Choir Windows. 
Newton Chapel. 


2. Foundation of St. Augustine’s Abbey of Black 
5. Abbot's 
g. South Transept. 
14. Carved Stalls and Musereres. 
17. Tower and Bells. 
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abbeys which became cathedrals at the Dissolution, 
Peterborough, Oxford, Chester, Gloucester and Bristol. 
The cloistral cathedrals, or cathedrals of the New 
Foundation, now so called from their chapters being 
re-constituted at the suppression, of the monasteries, 
were, in the 18th century and later, all served by 
Benedictine regulars, except Carlisle, which was held 
by Augustinian canons. To this order belonged 
the monastery in College green, Bristol, which was 
founded in 1142 by Robert Fitzharding, the English 
progenitor of the noble family of Berkeley. The name 
was taken from the famous bishop of Hippo, in Africa, 
although the rule was not founded until the time of 
Alexander IT.,1 1061. 


1 Jt may be convenient to remind the reader that the regular 
canons of St. Augustine were an order first planted in England in 
1105. They were commonly called Black Canons, though they 
were not strictly alike in dress; generally wearing a long black 


-cassock with a white rochet over it, and over all a black cloak or 


bood. The monks always shaved their chins, but these canons 
wore beards, and caps or bonnets on their heads instead of hoods. 
Though restricted by statute their rule was of less severity than 
that of the monks. It implied the abandonment of property 
upon admission and that nothing be resumed by a canon leaving 
the order. Anything offered was to be submitted for the superior’s 
approbation. Everyone guilty of contumacy was to be punished 
by the przpositus, before whom complaints were to be laid, 
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2. The site of St. Augustine’s Abbey is part of the 
manor of Billeswick, which Fitzharding purchased from 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester. For beauty and secluded- 
ness the spot might have recommended itself to the 
Cistercian monks, whose monasteries were only equalled 
in picturesqueness of situation by their architectural 
forms. To revive the olden aspect of the place we 
must sweep away in imagination the countless dwell- 
ing houses and shops that intercept the vision of 
what was formerly a theatre of wooded hills now repre- 
sented by Clifton and Kingsdown, and we must recall 
to view the green pastures which gradually disappeared 
towards Leigh Woods in one direction and fringed the 
bastioned walls of the town in another, while in the 
distant horizon towards the south the long Dundry 
ridge was unfolded to the sight. 

At the time of the erection of the monastery, Prince 
Henry, afterward the second king of that name, was in 
the care of Robert Fitzharding, having been sent to 
Bristol, as it is said, for the purpose of being educated 
by a tutor named Matthews.? Though there can be no 
doubt that Prince Henry sometimes visited the spot 
while the work was in progress and encouraged the 
busy Norman masons by his interest in their labours, 
we reluctantly dissent from Seyer® in his assertion that 
the royal youth assisted at the consecration of the mon- 
astery. This took place in the year 1148, at which 
time it is satisfactorily ascertained that the prince was 
with his uncle Geoffry in Anjou, whence he did not 
return until the following year, after an absence of 
nearly two years and a half.* It may perhaps be 


Labour was prescribed from morning till sext or noon-day, and 
from sext till three o’clock, or nones, reading; and after refection 
or dinner work until vespers. Two persons were always to be 
sent together on convent business, and no one was allowed to eat 
or drink out of the house. No idle talk was allowed, but silence 
was to be kept at work. Food and raiment were to be distri- 
buted by the superior, and everything was to be in common. 
They were forbidden to fix their eyes upon women. Satisfaction 
was to be made for offences. Obedience was on all occasions to 
be shown towards the superior. The rule was to be read in the 
presence of the monks once a week. The Augustines had about 
one hundred and seventy houses in this kingdom. Fosbroke’s 
British Monachism, 115. Fox’s Monks and Monasteries, 306. 
Fuller’s Church Hist., VI., 236. Dugdale’s Mon. Anglic., II. 

1 Smythe's Berkeley Family (MSS. at Berkeley Castle). FE, 
W. Godwin’s Bristol Cathedral, 2. 

21142. Puer autem Henricus sub tutela Comitis Roberti 
apud Bristoviam degens, per quatuor annos traditus est magisterio 
cujusdam Mattheei litteris imbuendus et moribus honestis ut talens 
decebat puerum instituendus.—Chron. Gerv. X. Script., I., 1358. 

% Seyer, I., 444. 

* This indeed Seyer himself on the authority of several chroni- 
clers afterwards (forgetful of his former statement) affirms: ‘‘ About 
the middle of May, 1149, Prince Henry with a large body of 
horse and foot returned to England after an absence of two years 


thought a not uninteresting circumstance that the epoch 
of the second crusade, in which the more self-regulated 
St. Bernard took the place of the fanatical Peter the 
Hermit, was just coincident with the period of the 
erection of the Abbey of St. Augustine. Michaud 
assigns the duration of this second Holy War to ex- 
tend from the year 1142 to 1148, within which limits 
Damascus was unsuccessfully besieged by Conrad of 
Germany; and those of the thousands of knights and 
hundreds of thousands of people who received the 
Cross and had not left their bones in the valley of 
Jehosophat confessed the failure of their enterprise 
and returned home. It was at the first of these dates 
that the present monastery was founded and at the 
second that the dedication took place. 

3. In a document preserved at Berkeley Castle we 
have the following account of the ceremony of con- 
secration: ‘Upon Kaster-day, then the x1th of April, 
in the x1mth yeare of the raigne of King Stephen, in 
the yeare of our Lord 1148, the fower bishops of Wor- 
cester, Exeter, Landaffe and St. Asaph consecrated the 
church and buildings which the said Robert (Fitz- 
harding) had built near to the towne of Bristoll, dedi- 
catinge them to God and to St. Augustine, the English 
apostle, then newly, by the said Robert, built upon 
his manor of Bileswike, at the place once called St. 
Augustine’s Greene; and then inductinge the abbots 
and canons; and (amongst other possessions) then en- 
dowed that church and monastery by his deed which 
he laid down upon the altar there, with the manor of 
Ashelworth, the manor of Cromhall (since called Crom- 
hall Abbot) and with divers lands and tenements in 
Arlingham, with half of his fishings there, &c., &c., 
to hold in Frankalmoinge, and willed’ in his said deed 
that the same upon his blessing should quietly be 
enjoyed.” 

4. The first abbot now stalled upon the foundation 
was Richard, who died 4th September, 1186.1 Richard 
was one of six monks from the monastery of Wigmore, 
who were elected to people the new foundation, which 
they first entered on the ides of April, 1148. In 1155 
the king conferred on Robert Fitzharding the forfeited 
estates of Roger de Berkeley, by means of which the 


and four months.” Seyer, I., 456. If churchmen generally at 
this period shared in the estimate formed by St. Bernard of the 
future conflict of ecclesiastical agg regal power which marked the 
time of the son of Henry I., very little regret would have been felt 
at his absence from the ceremony of dedication. It is reported 
that when an infant and being trained in the French Court, *‘ the 
blessed St. Bernard” said in the royal presence concerning him, 
** De diabolo venit et ad diabolum ibit.”—Chron. Mon. de Melsa, 
153, Rolls’ Series. Book about Bristol, 49. 


1 Smythe’s MSS., dated 1637, quoted in Bigland’s Glouc.,, I., 41, 
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founder of St. Augustine’s was enabled to supply more 
abundant funds towards the completion of the buildings. 
The original church possessed a long and somewhat low 
nave, with narrow aisles, a central tower with north and 
south transepts as at present, a presbytery with north 
and south aisle, and a procession path.* The whole 
width of the nave between the walls inside was 56 feet, 
the length was about 106 feet.® Mr, HE. W. Godwin 
remarks that as the space beneath the central tower 
always in Norman churches formed part of the ‘ Choir 
of Monks,” ‘“‘it may be presumed that the arrangement 
or sub-division of the screens was like that existing at 
Winchester and Gloucester! cathedrals,’ the former of 
which was the church of a cathedral monastery and the 
latter of a Benedictine abbey, imwhich case the archi- 
tectural choir consisted of the tower and two bays of 
the presbytery, leaving the easterm bay for a ‘via pro- 
cessionum.’’* Had so devout and munificent a man as 
Robert Fitzharding been granted some twenty years 
earlier the reversion of the» broad lands of the unfor- 
tunate Saxon lord of Berkeley he might have begun 
his monastery on an equal scale to that on which he 
finished it, and we should have had a structure worthy 
to be compared with the solemn and eternal looking 
interiors of Gloucester or Tewkesbury, where each 
pillar is a separate monument. We have only to con- 
trast the work of the gateway of the abbot’s lodgings 
in the Lower Green, which belongs to the primitive 
monastery, 1147, with that of the great gateway above 
or with the richly elaborated chapter house, which date 
about 1160, to see how unsparing was the outlay in the 
treatment of the later buildings. And this involves the 
explanation of the removal of Fitzharding’s church 
after it had stood no longer than two centuries. As a 
whole that structure was rugged and severe in form and 
without the finished enrichment of later Norman work. 
Had it presented the powerfully developed treatment of 
Hereford we might have still had a magnificent Norman 
minster before our eyes, for it would have been with- 
out precedent that such a matured building should be 
destroyed merely to effect a change of style. The 
conservative spirit of the later builder is seen in the 
retention of the superb chapter room and great gate- 
way, which would probably have been sacrificed with 
the earlier buildings had they been as crude as those in 
design. 

In the original arrangement of the monastic build- 
ing there was a church with chancel, transept and nave. 


1 Street’s Report, 5. 
2 EB. W. Godwin’s Bristol Cathedral, 9. 
5 Street’s Report, 5. 
* E, W. Godwin’s Bristol Cathedral, 9. 
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At the south-west angle of the nave stood the prior’s 
lodge. The guest house was an oblong structure to the 
east of the great gateway, and nearly in a line with the 
northern pillars of the church. To the west of the same 
gateway were the stables, barns, &c. The upper or great 
quadrangular cloister had its southern side running be- 
neath the nave of the church. The dormitory, which was 
situated at the south end of the western cloister, was ap- 
proached by an avenue over the vestibule of the chapter 
house. The chapter house was attached to the end of 
the south transept and its vestibule opened, as we yet find, 
into the western walk of the cloisters. ‘The kitchen was 
at the south-west angle of the cloisters. Parallel with 
the nave and on the north side of the cloisters were the 
refectory and parlour. On the south side of these 
buildings was the lower or little cloisters, with the 
infirmary to the east and the abbot’s lodgings to the 
west. The rebuilding of the church does not appear to 
have much changed the arrangement of the offices, but 
according to Mr. HE. W. Godwin’s study of the plan of 
the monastery, which we have for the most part adopted, 
a royal hall was added to the guest house and stood 
parallel with the west end of the church.t Considering 
the remains in general of the monastery, we find the 
great Norman gateway with its postern and some frag- 
ments of domestic buildings of later date attached: the 
outer and inner gateway and other traces of the abbot’s 
lodgings; the chapter house with its colonnaded vesti- 
bule; the gateway to the refectory; portions of the upper 
and lower cloisters; and the church, except the nave, 
which has been recently added. | 

5. Viewing the buildings chronologically we find 
Norman work of two different dates. Belonging to the 
first period (1147) of the Norman buildings is the en- 
trance to the abbot’s: lodgings in the Lower Green. 
The mouldings of this archway, together with those of 
the inner arch, are much less enriched than those of the 
great gateway (1160). A tympanum has been added to 
the outer arch with the Berkeley arms and those of 
Abbot Newland or Nailheart rudely carved on its sur- 
face. It was in this part of the monastery that a con- 
cealed chamber, described by Barrett, was discovered 
in 1744. It was situated under one of the apartments 
used by the Bishop, and its discovery was as follows :— 
‘While the palace was rebuilding a parcel of plate fell 
through the floor in the corner of one of the rooms, 
which by this accident was found to be decayed, and 
occasioned the floor being taken up, when to the sur- 
prise of the workmen a room appeared underneath, in 
which were found many human bones and instruments 
of iron, it was supposed to punish the refractory and 

1 E, W. Godwin’s Bristol Cathedral (Ground Plan). 
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criminals. At the same time was discovered a private 
passage to this dungeon, originally constructed with the 
edifice, being an arched way just large enough for one 
person to pass in at the time, made in the thickness of 
the wall; one end terminated in a dungeon and the 
other in an apartment of the house, which by all 
appearance had been used as a court; but both entrances 
of this mural passage were walled up and so concealed 
that no one could suspect it to be any other than one 
solid thick wall.’’? 

6. “Take a wall to 
the College Gate,” says 
Chatterton, ‘view the 
labyrinth of knots which 
burst round that muti- 
lated piece, trace the 
windings of one of the 
pillars and tell me if 
you do not think a great 
genius lost in these mi- 
nutiz of ornaments?” 
Whether the carved 
work as we now see it 
is the work of a Norman 
genius or only a restora- 
tion of his work has been 
matter of discussion be- 
tween two no less able 
architects than Mr. E. 
W. Godwin, F.8.A., and 
Mr. G. E. Street. The 
former of these archeelo- 
sical students concludes 
after careful examina- 
tion that the upper or 
abbey gateway, though 
usually considered to be 
original Norman work is 
but a “perpendicular” reproduction of Fitzharding’s 
structure effected before the Reformation. ‘‘ Thus,” he 
says, ‘‘the hood mouldings which surround the arches 
are not only of perpendicular section, but, at the crown 
of the arch, are mitred into the confessedly perpendicular 
string course of the same section, whilst the jointing of 
the masonry in the south-western jamb is not continuous, 
but the outer order breaks joint with the other and the 
courses are nearly double the usual height of Norman 
masonry; so that the so-called Norman gateway of 
College Green is no Norman gateway, but a perpen- 
dicular restoration of the old work.” On the other 
hand Mr. Street remarks:—‘‘The abbey gateway is a 

1 Barrett, 286. KE. W. Godwin’s Bristol Cathedral, 8. 
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distinct building. The archway and groinings of this \ 
(Norman) age are, in my opinion, original and unaltered. 
The fifteenth century architect, who carricd the gateway 
tower above the arch, and who inserted a new label to 
the arch, could not have constructed the vaulting any 
more than his assistants could have worked the elaborate 
enrichments of this fine work. No example, as far as I 
know, exists of such accurate imitation of style as is 
involved in the assumption that men could be found in 
the fifteenth century who could not only copy perfectly 
the details and mould- 
ing and carving, but 
with rare archeological 
knowledge could also 
3 copy with equal perfec- 
rt i i ii tion a style of groining 
Nea i! = which had been given 
SO up for ages.” Wemay 
add that Mr. Gordon 
Hill agrees in the con- 
clusion of Mr. Street, 
who, it appears to us, 
has unanswerably re- 
plied to Mr. EK. W. 
Godwin’s objections to 
the archway being ori- 
ginal work. That the 
sculptured head of the 
archway should remain 
so perfect after seven 
centuries’ contact with 
the atmosphere may 
seem surprising, but 
this is owing to the 
judgment in the selec- 
tion of the stone, which 
seems only less lasting 
thanmarble. For bold- 
ness of form, delicacy of carving, and variety and 
complexity of design this gateway is remarkable. It 
consists of four concentric courses of mouldings, known 
severally as chevron, lozenge, nail-head and chain. 
An elaborate intersecting arcade on either side of the 
interior connects the outer and inner arch, and a bold 
groining divides this interior into two bays. The 
superstructure of the archway is assigned to Abbots 
Newland and Ellyot (1481—1526), whose statues oc- 
cupy two of the niches of the southern side, their 
shields being beneath. On the northern side are 
statues of Henry II. and Robert Fitzharding. On this 

front is the following inscription :— 
‘ Rex Henricus Secundus et Dominus Robertus 
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filius Hardingi, filii Regis Dacie, hujus Monasteri 
primi fundatores extiterunt,” 7.¢., King Henry the Second, 
and Lord Robert son of Harding, son of the King of 
the Danes, were first founders of this monastery. ‘As 
King Henry the Second,” remarks John Britton,* “ did 
not succeed to the crown till 1154, there must be some 
error in this inscription or in the former date (1148), 
unless indeed Henry joined Fitzharding in the founda- 
tion before he came to the throne, or unless it apples 
to the time of converting the priory into an abbey; 
which change, according to Tanner, in his ‘Notitia 
Monastica,’ took place at the latter end of the reign of 
Henry the Second.” It need hardly be doubted that 
‘Henry the Second” is an anachronism for Henry 
Duke of Normandy, and that while staying in Bristol 
the prince gave his in- 
fluential aid to the 
building of the priory. 
This would be in ana- 
logy with his first char- 
ter to Robert, which is 
dated at Bristol before 
he came to the throne, 
and conveys to his 
favourite thane the 
Manor of Berkeley. 
This charter is pre- 
served among the mu- 
niments in Berkeley 
castle, and has been 
printed by Mr. G. T. 
Clark in his account of 
that fortress.*7 The 
picturesque character 
of this fine gateway 
has been much impaired by the removal of the ancient 
bay windows and the substitution’ of the present flat 
sashes. ven when in its more perfect state this gate 
house with its magnificent twelfth century arches was 
sold at the time of the Commonwealth seizure of the 
cathedral estates for the modest sum of £18: 138: 4, 
the fortunate purchaser being John Birch, March 6th, 
1649.° 

In the end wall of the south transept are yet to be 
seen the door and stone steps which formerly conducted 
to the dormitory, the passage to which apartment was 
over the vestibule of the chapter house. The lowness 
of this vestibule was a necessary arrangement to allow 
of communication with the dormitory, which would 


1 Architectural Antiquities, ITI., 76. 
2 Proc. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., I., 134. 
5 Barrett, 316. 
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have been completely severed from the church had the 
altitude of the chapter house been continued westward 
to the cloister. 

7. From the west wall of the south transept we enter 
the western cloister, which in its central space contains 
the vestibule to the chapter house. This vestibule con- 
sists facially or from north to south of three bold round 
arches of Transition Norman, enriched with nail-head 
moulding, and supported by clustered columns with 
cushion capitals. The whole forms three short colon- 
nades, leading in the centre to the door of the chapter 
room, and on either side to a window of two bays. 
This portion of the original monastery, with its groined 
canopy and side arcades, is well worthy of the grand 
Norman room to which it introduces. The chapter 
house itself as seen 
from the churchyard 
is severely plain, but 
the interior-is a scene 
of almost barbaric en- 
richment. The room 
is now of two bays 
only, but from the di- 
mensions given by 
William Wyrcestre, 
corroborated by the in- 
dications supplied by 
the ‘construction of 
the south-east angle, 
as seen at the time 
the present wall was 
built,” Mr. E. W. 
Godwin decides that 
there were originally 
three bays, the dimen- 
sions being then 71 feet by 25 feet, instead of 42 feet 
by 25 feet, as at present. Entering the room we seem 
in the immediate presence of the baronial architect, 
who, no doubt, personally superintended the execution 
of its exuberantly ornamented walls with their storied 
arcades, and the groined roof with its elaborately 
moulded ribs. In the east wall, which is recent, are 
three windows. In the west wall are three circular 
arches, the central being the doorway, which are sur- 
mounted by double series of arcades. The windows 
on either side of the doorway have only recently been 
opened. The flooring was restored in 1831, when 
twelve stone coffins were discovered, supposed to con- 
tain the remains of abbots or other persons of import- 
ance. Preserved in the Canons’ vestry is a slab of 
Norman date, representing Christ’s descent into Hell, 
treading down sin and Satan and rescuing thence Adam. 
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Chapter houses received the same rite of consecra- 
tion as the churches to which they were attached: they 
were honoured with the interment of patrons, abbots 
and other great persons: in them elections were made 
of heads of monasteries, and from them all processions 
commenced after such elections. } 

It was, of course, in the chapter house that any 
judicial proceedings relative to the community were 
transacted. Sentences of discipline against monks ad- 
judged to have transgressed the rule were here passed, 
the abbot as judge having a superior seat. Before the 
eyes of those who were sentenced to be scourged was a 
crucifix, to remind them during disciplines that their 
sufferings were nothing compared with those of Christ. 
The Rule of St. Victor, that here adopted, says whilst 
the accusation was made no one was to speak except 
the accuser, the abbot and the accused. The first 
merely said, ‘‘I accuse brother OL 2 he 
other, upon hearing his name, made no answer from 
his seat, but coming before the abbot, and first bow- 
ing, stood still, expecting the accuser’s charge, which 
being made, and he knew himself guilty, he imme- 
diately asked pardon and confessed his fault. If not 
guilty, he briefly said, ‘‘Sir, I do not recollect to have 
said or done what brother affirms.’’ Upon this 
the accuser, bowing to the abbot, did not repeat his 
charge, but returned to his seat, and if he knew his 
charge to be true was allowed to bring evidence. The 
accused was not permitted to recriminate upon the 
accuser.*. By the Rule no one must dare to stand up 
for another in the monastery, although he should be 
one of his own kinsmen.* A monk reprimanded stood 
in the middle of the chapter, and, after sentence was 
pronounced, he humbly bowed and retired to his seat. 
If condemned to the cells he left his knife (cultellus) 
in chapter, dropped his cowl over his face, and was led 
out by one or two of the brethren in silence. If the 
sentence was the rod, the monks during the discipline 
hung down their heads and regarded the sufferer with 
pity, either real or affected. The most common punish- 
ment was long continued prostration. Other punish- 
ments for light offences were sitting alone upon a chair 
in the middle of the choir* or walking barefoot to the 
cross. A contumacious monk was sent to prison till 
he was humbled, and that the prison cell was not 
always unoccupied we find by the remarkable fact that 
on one occasion no less a person than the abbot himself 











* Clutton on chapter houses. LEcclesiologist, XVI., 86. 
2 Fosbroke’s Eng. Monaehism, 306. 

> Rule of St. Benedict, LXIX. 

4 Anglia Sacra, I., 739. 

5 Fosbroke’s Eng. Monachism, 308. 


was for a long time incarcerated. It appears that 
Walter Newbury, who was elected head of the monas- 
tery in 1428, became the victim of the machinations of 
Thomas Sutton, one of the brotherhood, by whose in- 
fluence he was displaced, Sutton himself becoming 
abbot instead. A complaint being made to the Court 
of Rome, a Bull was issued from Pope Nicholas IV. to 
appoint an inquiry, under the jurisdiction of the Abbot | 
of Glastonbury and others, into the cause of the action 
against the deposed abbot; and it having been found 
that he was unjustly suffering persecution and impri- 
sonment, he was restored. } 

8. At the east end of the south aisle is the Elder 
Lady Chapel, so called to distinguish it from a second 
and later chapel to the Blessed Virgin Mary at the south- 
east end of the church, to which her altar was removed 
after the re-building of the choir. This interesting struc- 
ture is for the most part pure Early English. There 
is no record of its date extant, but it is usually con- 
sidered to be the work of David, the fifth abbot, who 
diedin 1234. Mr. E. W. Godwin, however, after a care- 
ful architectural analysis, assigns its erection to John, 
the third abbot, who ruled the monastery from 1196 to 
1215. The bold sections of the mouldings, consisting 
of alternate rounds and hollows, with few intermediate 
fillets, and the stiff carved work in the capitals and in 
the spandrils, the large arch opening to the north tran- 
sept, together with the detached pillars of Purbeck 
marble, being all indications of earliness in the style. 
The chapel is of four bays, in each of which is a triplet 
window of the usual lancet form. The east wall and 
window are Early Decorated, and together with the 
groined roof are assigned to Abbot Hugh de Doding- 
ton, who died in 1294. The arches of the triforium 
on the south side of the chapel resemble those of the 
opposite windows, but ‘on looking carefully at the 
south side of the Elder Lady Chapel we see that the 
whole of the first Karly English work has been re-con- 
structed. In order to bring in two arches of commu- 
nication to the choir aisle there has been a whole- 
sale shifting of the last bay of the lower arcade east- 
ward; the upper arcade corresponding to the windows 
on the opposite side has been cut short and a string 
course of the same character as the vaulting ribs has 
been built in. In 1811 the church of Wotton was 
appropriated to St. Augustine’s to augment its revenues 
on account of the buildings then in progress. We may 
safely conclude from this that Abbot Knowle commenced 
the work soon after his election (13806).”’ 1 

The capitals and string courses are spiritedly carved, 


1 KE. W. Godwin’s Bristol Cathedral, 13. Murray’s Western 
Cathedrals, 159. Leversage’s Bristol Cathedral, 16, 
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as are likewise the spandrils of the wall arcade, which 
are filled with grotesque designs of the same character 
and date as the sculpture in Wells cathedral. A ram 
with a violin in symphony with an ape who is playing 
on Pandan pipes, St. George thrusting his spear into 
the dragon, a goat returning from hunting blowing a 
horn, with a hare slung across his back, are among the 
studies here offered to the curious in grotesque orna- 
mentation. The curve of the dragon’s body and tail is 
ingeniously arranged to be in contrast to the curvature 
of the arches and to fill without accessory lines the 
upper part of the spandril. These sculptures should 
be studied in connection with the mésereres in the 
choir, the whole being intended to illustrate the popular 
mediceval story of Reynard the Fox. Under the title 
of Sculpture and Carved Work in Bristol Cathedral, 1868, 
these designs have been carefully copied in a series of 
twelve lithographic sketches by Mr. E. C. Lavars. 

9. “The exterior of the south transept,” remarks 
Mr. E. W. Godwin, ‘ exhibits its earlier Norman cha- 
racter in a very decided manner. In its western wall 
may be seen a blocked-up doorway, with its nook shaft 
and plain soffit, indicating the early work of the ‘ Pre- 
positor.’ This doorway, from its situation and Wyr- 
cestre’s notes, appears to have been a temporary en- 
trance to the first Norman church, which extended only 
as far westward as the present building.” 

‘“When the Norman nave and its aisles were built, 
this entrance to the church would have been blocked up 
and a new doorway constructed in the usual position, 
entering from the end of the east cloister into the south 
aisle. The flat pilaster buttresses at the angles of this 
transept, the set-off in the wall, indicating the level 
of the old parapet,—below this the jamb of a plain 
Norman window, and the plain gable window seen over 
the roof of the chapter house, set in a rough wall still 
retaining marks of the steep pitch of the old roof, are 
of the same date. The Norman work of the north 
transept is confined to the coursed masonry below the 
Early English jambs of the great north window, and 
possibly the core of the buttresses; for the buttress 
above the Elder Lady Chapel exhibits a chase in the 
stone work, showing the pitch of the Early English 
roof, which is further shown by a projection in the 
Early English buttress at the east end. Inside the 
south-west angle of the south transept may be seen a 
Norman cushion-shaped corbel supporting the later 
capital of the Perpendicular vaulting.”* In the north 
aisle is a curious Norman staircase with some rough 
corbel heads of early character. The tracery of the 
great north window was inserted in 1704. On the 

1 —, W. Godwin, 7. 


north or College green side may be noticed at the 
north-east angle of the transept, above the Elder Lady 
Chapel, an Early English pinnacle, which is a “ good 
example of a date anterior to the general adoption of 
the pinnacle in construction.” The buttresses and pin- 
nacles of this chapel are Decorated, of the same date 
as the east window of the same chapel, assigned to 
Abbot Dodington (1287—1294). 

After the erection of the Elder Lady Chapel the 
north transept was partially rebuilt. The traces of 
13th century work are now confined to the north wall 
of the transept, ‘“‘a great part of the buttresses and 
their base moulding, the cill and string course on the 
exterior, as well as the internal jamb, moulding, and 
shafts of the great north window being decidedly Early 
English, but of more delicate and advanced character 
than that of the Elder Lady Chapel.” Mr. E. W. Godwin 
assigns this work to Abbot Long (1237—1264).* 

Some time in the 14th century both transepts were 
altered, probably by Abbot Snow (1832—1341). The 
arch admitting to the south choir aisle is of this date, 
but that to the north aisle of the choir is of later 
character, and formed part of Abbot Newland’s work 
(1481—1515), who also constructed the groined roof 
and the arches opening to the nave aisles. The bosses 
on the intersections of the groining in this transept 
represent the various emblems of the Crucifixion, in- 
cluding a heart pierced with two swords.* The vault- 
ing of the south transept, ‘‘ which springs at a higher 
level than any of the rest,” is assigned to Abbot Elhot 
(1515—1526). 

10. The lower part of the tower piers, according to 
Mr. E. W. Godwin, is actually Norman. The piers 
‘although transformed to something like the character 
of Perpendicular work, are constructively Norman,”’ 
and were brought to their present form, he argues, 
not by grafting in new work, but by the much easier 
process of cutting away the old. The object of this 
alteration was not only to lighten the piers, but to 
widen the tower, so that its inner face might be 
brought more into line with Abbot Knowle’s new and 
wider choir and the contemplated nave.® From the 
tower to the east end of the aisles the choir consists 


of five bays, beyond which is the chancel or sacrarium 


of two bays. The stalls are arranged in the two ex- 
treme bays of the choir. 

11. The sedilia are situated in the first bay on the 
south side of the chancel. They are modern, and the 
merit of their design, which is of great beauty, is due 


1 Murray’s Western Cathedrals, 143. E. W. Godwin, 11. 
2 Murray’s Western Cathedrals, 143. 


3 EK. W. Godwin, 6. 
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from their being a reproduction of the ancient forms. 
They are in four compartments, with canopies of rich 
foliage supported by shafts of red serpentine. In the 
next bay on this side is the tomb of Abbot Newland or 
Nailheart (died 1515) the builder of the central tower. 
12. The Norman choir is inferred to have terminated 
with a square ending at the third bay from the eastern 
tower piers. Abbot Knowle (1306-1332) in his re-con- 
struction of Fitzharding’s church added two bays to the 
choir and its aisles, besides the Lady Chapel extending 
beyond these parts. ‘I have no doubt,” says Mr. 
E. W. Godwin, ‘that he contemplated no less an 
experiment than an entirely new church from east to 
west, using the Norman foundations, and even the walls 
above ground, whenever available; whatever may have 
been the actual extent of his work, that which now 
remains convinces me that it was but part of one bold 
continuous project, which, if carried out to the full 
length, would doubtless look full of design and origin- 
ality.” ‘The double chantry chapel,” (also argues the 
same authority) ‘“‘at the south-east, and the Newton 
chapel at the south-west, though Knowle’s work, are 
both apparently of the same age, and are very late 
in the Decorated style; the former bordering very close 
upon the Flamboyant, and the latter returning to some- 
what of the form of the Geometrical, but with unmis- 
takable signs of the approach of the last great Gothic 
change, which occurred about the middle of the 14th 
century. These I should refer to Knowle’s successor, 
Abbot Snow (1832-1841), to whom I should also attri- 
bute the Decorated work of the transepts and the 
western bay of the south choir aisle.” To John New- 
land or Nailheart the 21st Abbot (1481-1515) is referred 
the erection of ‘the central tower on the Norman piers, 
the re-moulding of these piers, and the first constructional 
interferences with the old nave by removing the eastern 
bays and commencing the work of re-building by build- 
ing the abutting arches to the new tower.’2 The 
clustered columns of the choir are of exceeding elegance, 
springing aloft from the ground like fountains, and 
spreading their free and flowing lines into the boldly 
ribbed and vaulted roof. The archivolts (or group of 
soffit mouldings) rise from the pavement to the apex 
of the pointed arches without any capitals, but the 
groined vaulting springs from capitals of graceful 
foliage, relieved at present with gold and colour. The 
great east window completely fills the end of the sacra- 
rium, and is of almost unsurpassed excellence of design. 
Its symbolical character ag expressive of the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity, to which the church is dedicated, is 
immediately evident. The tracery in each group of the 
1 KE. W. Godwin, 18. 2 Ibid, 19. 
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vertical and radiating lines resolves into triple compart- 
ments, a symbolism that is preserved in the reredos 
below the window. This arcade is partly of modern 
construction, and dates from 1839, when a wretched 
Corinthian structure of wood was removed. The centre 
arch and the two small panels replace the defaced altar 
of “‘Our Lady,” and are modern. The two arched 
recesses of the sides are ancient. Above these foliated 
arches (the backs of which have been enriched with 
diaper) are corbel heads and shields of arms, “probably 
those of the first and second Edward, Berkeley and 
DeClare.” + The carved communion table, of wood, is 
in front of the central recess. 

18. The glass of the east window is principally 
ancient, but the pictured designs were restored in 1847. 
The old glass, of the date of about 1320, some of the 
best in the country, was then studiously retained, the 
new being added to fill up deficiencies only. The two 
kinds are easily discernible apart by the difference in 
tone. ‘The window,” says Mr. Winston, ‘represents 
a stem of Jesse.” The lower lights contain figures of 
the Virgin and Infant Jesus, as well as prophets and 
kings; in several of which figures portions of the 
original glazing may be observed. ach figure is 
enclosed in an oval panel, formed by the ramifications 
of a vine branch, &c. The four side windows of the 
chancel are filled with very rich and interesting ancient 
glass, of the same date and character as that in the east 
window. These have been restored and re-arranged by 
Messrs. Bell and Son, of Bristol. The enamelled win- 
dows in the east of the north choir aisle are said to 
have been presented to the Cathedral by Nell Gwynne. 
The tradition is at least as old as the letters of Horace 
Walpole, who in mentioning his visit to this church in 
1766, without hesitation declares them to be her gift. 
The arms contained, however, are those of Dean 
Glenham, who was contemporary of that questionable 
favourite of Charles II., and their presence tends to 
assign the insertion of the windows to the divine instead 
of the courtesan. This inference perhaps is not logical 
or inevitable. 

14. The pavement is of black and white marble 
lozenge pattern. The stalls have been restored, ex- 
tended, and placed in the two easternmost bays, below 
the sacrarium. They appear to have been originally 
constructed by Robert Elyot, Abbot from 1515 to 1526: 
his initials occur upon them. The msereres, thirty-three 
in number, are interesting as having been some of the 
latest carved before the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Two only represent scripture subjects,—the Temptation 
and Samson slaying the lion,—two represent men chased 

* Murray’s Western Cathedrals, 151. 
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or captured by monsters and demons, which in one in- 
stance seem to drag their victims into the jaws of hell. 
The fox preaching to the geese belongs to a common 
type of ecclesiastical grotesque. The feeling of the 
monks against the preaching friars was strong in the 
middle ages, and the story of Reynard the Fox in his 
ecclesiastical disguises of priest, monk, or pilgrim was, 
in sculptured presentation, a favourite satire, which was 
made the more intelligible (in the last case) when ac- 
companied (as in some instances) by the words Testis est 
mihi Deus, quam cupiam vos omnes visceribus meis (God is 
witness, how I desire you allin my bowels). In another 
representation the geese have seized their old enemy 
Reynard, and are hanging him on a gallows. 
remaining subjects represent athletic sports; dancing 
bears, with an ape beating a tabor; also tilting at a 


sack, conflicts with animals, the chase, rural or domestic | 


occupations and disputes, also foliage, flowers, &c.* 
15. The chief speciality of the church is the uniform 
height of the vaulting, the chancel and two side aisles, 


The | 


though constructively different, being at their highest | 


points exactly at the same elevation from the ground, a 
peculiarity, it is said, not to be elsewhere observed. 
We have first in each aisle a succession of arches of the 
usually proportioned height between chancel and aisles. 
These arches support a series of stone transomes or 
horizontal buttresses which counteract the pressure of 
the vaulting of the choir against the side aisles, and 
also sustain in part the vaulting of the aisles, the ribs 
of which are made to converge till they rest upon the 
middle point of the stone beams in each division of the 
vaulting. ‘The originality of the design and the de- 
tails,” remarks Mr. Gordon M. Hills, ‘‘exhibit a piece of 
rare mechanical and mathematical skill. The architect 
having resolved to cover the aisles with vaults at an 
equal altitude at the summit with those of the centre of 
the choir, had to consider how in the small width of the 
aisle he could gain the height which the wide span of 
the centre afforded for the central vault, without giving 
an extraordinary and ungainly pitch or height to the 
narrow aisle vaults, and without depriving the central 
vault of abutment on its lower parts, absolutely neces- 
sary to its stability. If he had considered only the 
outward thrust of the aisle vaults at the great height 
at which he has placed them, he might have counter- 
acted it by ponderous pinnacles placed on the lofty 
buttresses we see outside, but this would not have pro- 


1 Wright’s History of Caricature and Grotesque, 78, 90; 
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also a paper on the ‘‘ Sculptured misereres in the stalls at Bristol | 


Cathedral,” by R. H. Warren, Esq., in the Proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute, XVIII, 273. Lavars’ ‘‘Sculpture and 
Carved Work in Bristol Cathedral.” 


vided, or very ill provided, against the outward thrust 
of the great central vault operating lower down than 
that of the aisles. The architect adopted a wonderfully 
picturesque and sagaciously scientific expedient. Oppo- 
site the abutments of the great vault, where required 
at its lower part, he constructed transverse arches in the 
aisles, of attractive architectural design, carrying the 
thrust of the central vault in the most effective manner 
directly against the large external buttresses and at a 
moderate height from the ground, where a moderate 
projection of buttress would counteract the thrust. 
These transverse arches of the aisles he ranged wholly 
below the spring of the aisle vaults; then poising the 
central portions of the transverse arches, he not only 
caused a great part of the weight of the elevated aisle 
vaults to act through the transverse arches as a counter 
thrust to the great central vault at the lower part, but 
he carried the outward thrust of the aisle vaults in a 
great measure down to the foot of the transverse arch, 
at which point he directed it safely downwards (as those 
who herein recognise a beautiful problem of the com- 
position and resolution of forces will readily admit), not 
only by the great additional weight of the wall, which 
he had obtained by carrying the outward thrust to a 
low point in it, instead of a higher, but by having still 
secured a part of the weight of the aisle vaults to act 
downwards directly on the inner and outer walls.” * 

16. The more modern Lady Chapel, usually called 
the Berkeley Chapel, is situated at the east end of the 
south aisle. ‘‘ By a deed,” says Mr. E. W. Godwin, 
‘dated April 25th, 1348, Thomas de Berkeley founded 
a perpetual chantry in the abbey for his soul and the 
soul of Margaret his wife, who died in 18387, and 
whose death might therefore have given occasion for 
the chapel. The roof of the ante-chamber partakes of 
the character of the side aisles of the cathedral, being 
with its detached curved ribs constructed on principles 
of carpentry applied to stone. These ogee arches, 
ornamented with finials and spandrils of bold foliage, 
with niches between each arch, occupy the southern 
side. The chapel and vestibule are Decorated in style. 
In the former are two windows to the east, embellished 
with ball flowers. Between each window was a screen 
dividing two altars, one under each window, the piscinee 
and steps of which may still be seen. The shields of 
the Berkeleys are over the entrance to the vestibule. 
This ante-chamber has on the southern side three ogee 
arches, with niches between them. ‘The finials of these 
arches and the ornaments in the spandrils are of bold 
and elaborately carved leafage. One of the niches has a 
chimney, and was probably used in pre-Reformation days 

1 British Archelog. Proc., 1875, 242. 
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for baking the sacramental wafer. Round the label of 
the doorway entering the chapel is a remarkable mould- 
ing, in which the ammonite is represented. This fossil, 
remarks Mr. R. J. King, which is sometimes represented 
in the churches of the chalk districts, as in St. Mary’s 
church, Guildford, occurs in profusion in the oolite 
quarries at Keynsham, where St. Keyne is said to have 
occupied a hermitage, and to have turned into stone all 
the serpents with which the district was infested. It 
has accordingly been suggested that one of the altars 
in the adjoining chapel was dedicated to her. There 
is, however, no historical authority for this belief. Be- 
tween the chapel and the aisle the wall is pierced by 
the peculiar arch of Abbot Knowle; and under it, in 
the thickness of the wall, is an altar tomb, much orna- 
mented, and containing five shields, charged with coats 
of the Berkeley, Ferrers and De Quincey families. The 
Berkeley arms occur also in the spandrels of the door 
of the ante-chamber.? 

Opening from the westernmost bay of the south 
aisle is the Newton chapel, so called from the several 
tombs of the Newton family contained within its pre- 
cincts. Mr. Godwin assigns this portion of the building 
to the time of Abbot Snow (13832-1341). Its architec- 
ture “returns to somewhat of the form of the geome- 
trical, but with unmistakable signs of the approach of 
the last great Gothic change, which occurred about the 
middle of the fourteenth century.” The south wall 
divides it from the chapter house, with which it is 
parallel. It has, however, been much altered, the 
arches, half cut off, in the south and west walls show- 
ing that it was interfered with when the transept was 
finished. ® 

17. In the belfry are four bells, each with an in- 
scription, the largest having round the top Eecelesia 
Cathedralis Bristoll Domum Domini and the date 1600, 
and also Oongregate—(delit) solenne in Domum Domini. 
The second in magnitude has Clara vocor et clarior ero. 
The third has the initials of Abbot Newland; also his 
arms and Sancta Margaretta ora pro nobis. The smallest 
presents the initials and arms of Newland and Sancta 
Clemens ora pro nobis. 

18. In March, 1861, a meeting was held in the 
Bristol Guildhall to consider the question of restoring 
the existing Cathedral church, the larger question of 
the re-construction of the nave having at that time hardly 
entered the public mind as a possibility to be realised. 
One of the most eloquent speakers on the occasion was 
Dr. J. A. Symonds, who said that “the work which 
they were called upon to further was especially a work 
preservation—reparation ; it was the reparation of an 

1 Murray’s Western Cathedrals, 161. 7 Jbid, 162. * Jbid. 
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old church. Old church! How much meaning—what 
depth and width of meaning was comprised within it! 
What historical associations hovered around it! What 
memories of the great and good! What thoughts of 
the dead generations, the generations of their fathers 
who worshipped there, and were there cheered and 
soothed by the hopes and consolations of the Christian 
faith! If stones could speak—and it was said that 
stones would speak to ears that listened to them—those 
grey old stones if they would speak would speak power- 
fully to the men of Bristol, as they reverenced the ashes 
of their fathers, not to allow those walls to crumble to 
ruin—walls that had echoed their voice of prayer and 
praise.” In that year an extensive restoration of the 
Cathedral was commenced, the architect chosen for the 
work being Mr. T. 8. Pope, of Bristol. Before the 
restoration, a choir screen (dating shortly before 1547, 
the year of Edward the Sixth’s accession) passed across 
the church two bays east of the tower; thus converting 
a portion of the actual choir into a small nave or ante- 
church. This arrangement seems to have been made 
when the abbey church first became a cathedral. A 
stone screen with a double arcade of pointed arches 
now extends between the eastern piers of the tower. 
The tanned and weather worn antiquity of the exterior 
of the chancel is in strong contrast to the gloss of reno- 
vation within. The rude vesture of whitewash having 
been removed, and appropriate colouring and gilding 
re-applied, the clustered columns and embowering roof of 
the chancel reveal themselves with primitive freshness ; 
while the general re-modelling of the choir arrangements 
confirms the impression of recent construction as well to 
Abbot Knowle’s chancel as to the added nave. Whether 
Knowle’s design has been realised according to his own 
conception is, of course, doubtful; or rather, if we in- 
clude the west front in our consideration, it may be 
safely asserted that the modern architect has grafted his 
own ideas upon the work of the ancient designer. The 
credit of rousing the interest of the citizens of Bristol 
to carry on the building of the fabric that was left half 
finished by the death of Abbot Knowle in 1332, but 
had been so far advanced by his successors as to include 
the erection of the tower and vaulting of the transept, 
is due to the Rey. Canon Norris, who, in 1866, com- 
menced the movement of which the architectural result 
will do honour to the present generation for ages to 
come. In that year, during the course of excavations 
in lowering the road on the north side of the Cathedral, 
the foundations of a Norman nave and north porch 
were brought to light, a discovery that gave stimulus to 
a canvass which Canon Norris had previously begun 
1 Western Daily Press, Oct. 22, 1877. 
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for subscriptions towards re-building these important 
members of the church. Four munificent donations of 
£1000 each from the ancient Society of Merchant Ven- 
turers, Sir Greville Smyth, Bart., Thomas Daniel, Esq., 
and J. J. Mogg, Esq., together with numerous lesser 
sums from £500 downwards, amounting in all to about 
£18,000, encouraged the Restoration committee to 
invite the eminent ecclesiastical architect, Mr. George 
Edmund Street, to supply a ground plan and elevation 
for a contemplated nave. On June 19th, 1867, a public 
meeting was held at the Council house, when the 
report of the committee of subscribers, with Mr. 
Street’s designs, was submitted. In his report Mr. 
Street, having presented a general survey of the ancient 
fabric in relation to its proposed completion, drew par- 
ticular attention to the Norman masonry comprised in 
the transepts and aisles. There is no question that 
when Abbot Knowle, in 1311, proceeded to re-build the 
choir the whole of the Norman church was standing. 
‘Knowle proceeded to destroy,” remarks Mr. Street, 
‘first of all the existing choir of the church, with the 
full intention, no doubt, of pulling down the transepts 
and nave also, as soon as he had made room for clergy 
and people in his new choir. In his new work he paid 
no regard whatever to the existing building. He con- 
verted no part of it, but took it down to the very 
eround.’’? Nevertheless, we have seen that portions of 
the Norman transepts were suffered to stand, together 
with the nave itself, which was in existence at least as 
late as the middle of the 15th century, William Wyyr- 
cestre giving its length as 54 gressus (90 feet).? 

It speaks much for Abbot Knowle’s taste that he so 
carefully preserved the Harly English Lady Chapel 
attached to the original church. That the new building 
proceeded no further than the erection of the chancel 
and the commencement of a nave in the same style can 
be sufficiently proved. In the Ttinerary of Three Gentle- 
men of Norwich, who made an antiquarian tour through 
England in 1684, it is remarked concerning Bristol 
Cathedral that ‘‘the church is unfurnished, and so 
much as is was begun and intended only for the choir 
and high altar.’’? 

We have further evidence that the nave was never 
re-constructed, in the consideration that, though the 
names of the abbots under whose direction the existing 
members of the ancient fabric were erected are known, 
we have neither date nor name, nor documentary evidence 
of any kind to testify that the nave, with its aisles, was 

1 Longitudo ecclesiz navis fratrum Augustini continet 30 
virgas vel 54 gressus.—Jtin., 233. 


2 The interesting Itinerary here referred to is published in a 
succession of chapters in Brayley’s Graphic I]lustrator, 


ever again re-built. Nevertheless, though not erected, 
there can be no doubt that this important architectural 
member of the church was commenced, for the pointed 
arches that were imbedded in the western wall indi- 
cated their contemplated connection with the aisles of a 
nave; and the foundations of the whole of the north 
wall, with its buttresses (exactly corresponding with 
those of the choir), together with a portion of the 
south-west angle of the south aisle, where the wall was 
carried up to some height, testified that the re-construc- 
tion was actually going on. Whether the career of 
Abbot Knowle was too brief to achieve his design, or 
whether adequate funds were not forthcoming, or 
whether it was hindered by the increasing distractions 
of the kingdom at this period cannot be decided; pos- 
sibly these causes in conjunction. Five years before 
Knowle’s decease Edward the Second’s pitiable career 
was violently terminated at Berkeley Castle, and the 
King’s body would have been conveyed to Bristol for 
interment within the walls of Fitzharding’s monastery 
but that Abbot Knowle’s fear of Queen Isabella and 
her sweet Mortimer incited him to refuse the sepulture. 
Had this been granted, the offerings of pilgrims at 
Edward’s shrine, which were poured instead into the 
treasury of the more courageous Abbot of St. Peter’s, 
Gloucester, would have supplied means for magnificent 
completion of the ecclesiastical buildings had funds 
been needed. 

Mr. Street explained in his report that his object 
would be to erect a nave in harmony with the 14th 
century choir, but with such freedom of treatment 
as would show no servile imitation of the ancient 
model. He invited criticism of his design, and criti- 
cism was unsparingly bestowed. ‘‘I should wish to 
mark,’’ he says, ‘‘ by a few minor alterations, such, ¢.7., 
as the sections of the mouldings, the design of the 
window traceries, and the character of the sculpture, 
the fact that the new nave is really a work of the nine- 
teenth century, not of the fourteenth.” The Saturday 
Review rationally replied to this feature of the scheme 
that the architecture of the present day had no special 
character, but was of all kinds and countries, each man 
building according to what seemed right in his own 
eyes, and that to innovate upon the architectural princi- 
ples of an age that held to its own style was false 
imitation, and tended to increase the present architec- 
tural confusion. ‘‘As to the west front,” remarks Mr. 
Street, ‘‘I think it is probable that this was not in- 
tended to have steeples. It seems to me, however, that 
in so great a city as Bristol it would be felt that the 
scheme ought to be of the most perfect kind, and that 
as we know nothing at all as to the intentions of the 
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old architect in regard to the west front, we are practi- 
cally at liberty to do whatever seems likely to be most 
effective. On this point I have no difficulty in express- 
ing a decided opinion, for I believe that there is no 
question whatever that the cathedral will in all respects 
be a more striking and effective building if it is finished 
with two western steeples than if it has simply a nave 
and aisles corresponding with, and very nearly repeat- 
ing the outline of, the existing portion of the church.” 

The Saturday reviewer objected also to the proposal 
to erect western towers, arguing that these in associa- 
tion with the central tower would be disproportionate to 
the magnitude, or rather parvitude, of the entire build- 
ing, of which the mass was scarcely that of a second- 
rate cathedral. This objection is yet theoretical; but 
now that the nave is a reality, it will be generally con- 
fessed that there has been an honourable, if not alto- 
gether successful, endeavour to continue the design of 
the 14th century architect. 

There is apparent force in the argument of Mr. 
Street that the nave without towers would be too much 
‘‘a mere repetition of the choir to be entirely pleasing 
in elevation, whilst in perspective the views from all the 
angles will run great risk of being identical. The 
break in the skyline and the variety of perspective 
which the western steeples would afford would be, in 
my opinion,” he says, ‘‘most invaluable.” Mr. Street 
allows that towers were not planned by the architect of 
the choir, an admission that involves a confession of 
inability to carry out that builder’s plan. We may 
safely reason from the example of nearly every mediz- 
val church in existence that Abbot Kmowle’s nave 
would have proved no monotonous re production of the 
choir, but would have been as agreeable for picturesque 
variety as for typical conformity with the portion of the 
church already erected. Mr. Street further remarks 
that ‘‘ with western steeples there can be no doubt that 
the building would have so unmistakably the character 
of a cathedral church that everyone would be at once 
impressed with it. Without the western steeples, on 
the other hand, the effect of the exterior would be 
much more like that of some of our larger English 
collegiate churches. The moderate scale of the building 
seems to me to be a strong reason for adopting any 
arrangement which shall give the greatest possible 
importance to it; and, as we are of necessity limited as 
to the height of walls and roofs, the only way in which 
we can increase the bulk and importance of the build- 
ing is by following the common English cathedral tra- 
dition of erecting two western steeples, in addition to 
the central tower.’”? There is no rule, however, that 
cathedrals should possess three towers, or that colle- 


giate churches should own but one. Norwich, Salis- 
bury, Worcester, Winchester and Gloucester have only 
central towers or spires, while Beverley and Southwell 
Minsters have western steeples. Irrespective of these 
questionable features, Mr. Street’s treatment of the 
western facade is bold and striking. It seems based on 
a study of the doorway of Notre-Dame, in Paris, of the 
Facade of which, indeed, the whole west front, with its 
intended steeples, seems to be a reflection. The mas- 
sive buttresses are a counterpart to those of the choir, 
and, like them, intended to resist the horizontal thrust 
of the transomed arches of the aisles. Unfortunately, 
when the nave is seen from a slant direction, they, by 
their bold projection, intercept the view of the windows, 
and become themselves the sole visible features. The 
parapet of the nave is differenced from the embattled 
parapet of the choir by being pierced with quatrefoils 
between moulded string-courses. The windows are 
divided in the middle by transome bars and sub-ardu- 
ated tracery, and are thus in keeping with the lights of 
the choir, though the tracery is varied from that of the 
latter.+ 

The north porch is a monument to the liberality of 
its donor, Mr. William Killigrew Wait, and is a worthy 
addition to the like beautiful features of St. Mary 
Redcliff and St. Stephen’s churches. The porch has 
two floors, the lower forming a groined entrance of two 
bays, the upper a room approached from the north-west 
It is sumptuously enriched with groin- 
There 


tower staircase. 
ing and bosses, arcades, tabernacles and effigies. 
is much curious history connected with church porches, 
the north portion of Redcliff in connection with Chat- 
terton being a notable example. The story of the pre- 
sent one is almost tragical, inasmuch that it occasioned 
the disruption of the Restoration committee, caused the 
estrangement of many friends to the work, and threw 
all the town into uproar. Until the four. principal 
niches were filled with images by Mr. Redfern the 
whole of the modern building had risen from the 
eround as harmoniously as the walls of Thebes to the 
sound of a lyre. The appearance within these deco- 
rated canopies of the ‘‘four Latin Doctors,” with their 
accessories—St. Gregory crowned with the tiara, St. 
Ambrose armed with a triple scourge, St. Jerome 
decked with a cardinal’s hat, and St. Augustine carry- 
ing a burning heart as an emblem of his zeal—brought 
the Protestantism of Bristol to bay. Fiery letters in 
newspapers, leading articles, indignation meetings, and 
other polemical agencies kept the city in agitation till 
the question was practically closed by the action of the 
Dean, who, in imitation of Leo the Isaurian, directed 


1 Leversage and Taylor’s Bristol Cathedral, 101, 
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the obnoxious images to be removed. Accordingly, on 
the 6th of April, 1876,1 the condemned figures were 
suddenly taken down. Their vacant niches have since 
been filled by images of the four Apostles—Saints 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. The original figures 
are now to be found ornamenting Hast Hesterton church, 
Yorkshire. 

The transomed arches of the side aisles, together 
with the general charac- 
ter of the columniation, 
have been judiciously con- 
tinued through the nave, 
which is of six bays. The 
ball flower ornamentation 
of the original transomes 
has, however, been omitted 
in the later work. The 
clustered columns are of 
Corsham stone, relieved 
by shafts of blue lias. 
The height of the pillars 
to the capitals, which are 
carved with much variety 
and beauty, is 25 feet. 
Some of the mouldings 
of the piers run up into 
the arches and form part 
of the archivolt, a treat- 
ment that finds its proto- 
type in the choir. The 
effect is of much elegance, 
but is somewhat rare in 
14th century architecture. 
The roof is of stone, and 
like that of the choir, ex- 
cept that the groining is 
plainer, the central geo- 
metrical pattern of the 
original being omitted. 

The reproduction of 
the ornate Berkeley 
arches recessed in the walls of the aisles seems but 
Chinese imitation, unless these canopies are to, shade 
the last resting-places of the Fitzhardings to come, or 
the irony of history should intend them for future abbots, 
of whose monastery this church is to be again the noble 
minster. The original arches are the tabernacles of 
veritable tombs, and commemorate historical characters; 
but seeing that burial within the walls of churches is 


1 Leversage and Taylor’s Bristol Cathedral, 103; also letter 
to the Subscribers for building a new Nave, by the Dean of 
Bristol, 1876. 
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become obsolete, these can only serve for fictitious orna- 
ments. They look like Easter sepulchres.* 

There is a remarkable bend from the axis of the 
cathedral. Simply following out the lines of the old 
foundation as laid down by Abbot Knowle and his 
builders, Mr. Street found that his nave has given to 
the cathedral a bend or deviation from the straight line 
of about six feet. This is in keeping with the remark- 

able medizeval symbolism 
which was supposed to 
suggest the bending of 
our Saviour’s head on the 
cross. Looking from the 
western entrance towards 
the rich eastern window 
the vista is very impos- 
ing; and the edifice may 
now claim to rank among 
our national cathedrals, a 
distinction that it had, pre- 
viously to the addition of 
the nave, a difficulty to 
maintain. The view from 
east to west is (notwith- 
standing it has the me- 
dizeval choir in the fore- 
ground) scarcely so strik- 
ing, on account of the 
poor termination given by 
- the rose window, which is 
diminished to a mere disc 
of pale light. The naked- 
ness of wall surface be- 
neath this window is re- 
lieved on the inside by 
carvings of shields con- 
taining the arms of the 
founders of the church, 
with some other attempts 
at decoration; but on the 
whole this portion is but 
feebly conceived, the square doorways being parti- 
cularly unpleasing. The stained glass of the west-end 
rose window is by Hardman, of Birmingham. In the 
centre Christ is represented enthroned, surrounded by 
the adoring hierarchy of Heaven. It is inserted in 
memory of Alderman Thomas Daniel and his wife by 
their children. The door is erected to the glory of 
God, and in grateful memory of Charles Edward Ward, 
by the citizens of Bristol, in 1874.7 











The lower story of the south tower is the Bap- 
1 Leversage and Taylor’s Bristol Cathedral, 106. 2 Ibid, 107. 
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tistery, and is in remembrance of Bishop Monk, the 
cost having been defrayed by that prelate’s family. 
The flooring is of Pennant and Portland stone and 
Goodwood tiles arranged in diapered patterns. The 
walls of the chapel are adorned with arcades of pointed 
arches, and the whole of this portion, the character of 
which is repeated at the north angle or lower part 
of the “Butler tower,” will be thought a successful 
work. 

The dedication of the north-western tower to Bishop 
Butler, the author of the Analogy, is specially appro- 
priate, from his connection of twelve years with the 
cathedral in his lifetime and his burial within its walls. 
The west window in the Butler tower is the gift of 
Messrs. Charles and Edward Hill; the north window 
in the same tower is by Hardman, and commemorates 
Mr. Peter Maze. | 

The south-western tower is to be named after 
Edward Colston, the philanthropist. 

Among the windows more recently executed for the 
old portion of the building are those in the cloisters 
and the south transept. In the first-named the two 
windows given by the Dean, and placed opposite the 
entrance to the chapter room, contain figures of the 
founders and charterers of the abbey and cathedral. 
The south transept is a memorial window to the late 
I’. O. Tyndall, Esq., the subjects of the lower lights 
being six scenes from the history of our Lord—the 
Nativity, the Parable of the Lily, the Last Supper, His 
bearing His Cross, the Entombment, and the angels’ 
appearance to the Marys at the sepulchre. One group 


A.D. 1877. 


runs through the main lights of the tracery—our Lord 
seated in majesty with the innumerable multitude 
before the Throne. The family arms are introduced in 
some of the smaller tracery pieces. There is also a 
memorial window, ‘‘In memory of John Davies Corfe, 
fifty-one years organist of this cathedral. Erected by 
public subscription, 1877.” Its position is on the south 
side of the choir, at the western end, and represents 
scenes from the Revelations xv. 2. The work is by 
Messrs. Bell and Son, of Bristol, and is executed with 
great taste and skill. 

The nave was ceremonially opened on October 28rd, 
1877, a sermon being preached by the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese (Dr. C. J. Ellicott), who selected as his text 
Ephesians ii. 21, ‘‘In whom all the building fitly framed 
together groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord.” 

19. The following is the measurement of the various 
parts of the cathedral :— 


Length. Width. Height. 
ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. 


The entire buildin 174 0O 68 0 56 O 


Choir an aed ke 100 0 34 0 56 0 
Ante-choir it. “on. 43° -0 34 0 56 0 
Aisles, each exclusive of the 

chapels ast. oy ten, 68.0 1,10 56 0 
Choir and aisles .. ... ... — 68 O 56 0 
Transept, from N. to S. 117 0 — 56 0 
Elder Lady Chapel 52 0 19> 0 26 4 
Chapel of the Virgin ... ib A: 20 0 22 4 
Newton Chapel a 23.4 18 0 40 8 
Chapter foom “a. « ws. 42 6 25 9 30 0 
TOWer ti Me hal ae — — 127 0 
Cloisters... 103 6 9 5 — 
New Nave 120 0 68 0 120 0 
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> GAIBEDRAL CHURCH OF HOLY TRINITY. + 


Pere . LL. 


1. Introduction to Monastic Hustory. 
Monastery. 


Oath of Initiation. 7. Further Visitation, 


10. Dissensions between the Canons and the Corporation. 
13. Pensions to the Monastics. 


_ Abbot and surrender of the Abbey. 


ON 
I OT very much is recorded of the history 

“Bete \| of the monastery, and such particulars 
as are related of its internal life are 
not generally of any remarkable value. 
It might have been as well perhaps 
for the sake of our respect for the re- 
ligious fervour of the fraternity if some 
of the facts of their conventual experi- 
ence that have arrived to us had long been committed 
to oblivion; for certainly we infer from those facts not 
much of the modest stillness and humility that most 
become the monastic career, where the warfare should 
not be carnal but spiritual, not against flesh and blood 
but against invisible powers. On the contrary we find 
less of the wrestling of Jacob than of those Israelites 
to whom Moses said, ‘‘ Sirs, ye are brethren, why wrong 
ye one another?” for the contention among themselves 
as well as the world without seems to have been of sad 
frequency. So true is it that the “cowl does not make 
the monk,” that the man himself must be a templum im 
templo, his soul the temple of Deity and his heart the 
chantry of devotion before he can realise these counter- 
parts from a house made with hands, before he can say, 





‘‘Tpse Deum manifesto in lumine vidi 
Intrantem muros, vocemque his auribus hausi.” 
4ineid IV., 360. 


2. The early Abbots. 
4. Summonses of Abbots to Parliament. 
8. Monastic Revenues. 


3. Episcopal Visitations of the 
5. Summonses on Military Service. 6, Abbot's 


g. Reform of Irregularities. 


11. Cranmer’s Visitation. 12. The last 


2. From an anecdote related of Richard the first 
Abbot, it may be inferred that he professed much of 
the stern, uncompromising spirit that animated medieval 
churchmen when asserting their ecclesiastical preroga- 
tives. The first Maurice, Lord Berkeley, in order to 
widen the moat round Berkeley Castle, intrenched a few 
feet upon the adjoining churchyard which, by grant 
from Robert Fitzharding, belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Augustine, at Bristol. The jealous abbot thereupon 
“go prosecuted him with church censures that” (to 
continue the language of Fuller) ‘‘he made him in a 
manner to cast the dirt of the ditch into his own face,” 
and not only brought him to penitence, but impelled 
him to condonation by an additional bestowal of land 
upon the abbey. Richard died in 1186,° and was 
followed by Philip, who was not less careful than his 
predecessor to improve the monastic revenues, by ob- 
taining from the Karl of Moreton, afterwards King 
John, many additional liberties and privileges, besides 
a confirmation of all the grants formerly made to the 
abbey. In 1196 he was removed to Byland Abbey, 
Yorkshire.2 His successor, John, is probably the monk 
of Bristol who is said by Bishop Bale to have written 
a history of his own time, a work that has unfortunately 


1 Fuller’s Church Hist., lib. vi., 327. 


2 Britton’s Bristol Cathedral, 7. STU dy 
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perished. A poem ‘On the Minster,” imputed to him 
by Chatterton, may be fairly denied to be authentic, but 
is picturesque enough for quotation in modernised lan- 
guage :— 
“ With dainty step Religion dight in grey, 
Her face of doleful hue, 
Swift as a takel (arrow) through bright heaven took her way, 
And oft and ere anon did say, 
Ah, me! what shall I do? 
See Bristow city, which I now do ken, 
Arising to my view, 
Thick thronged with soldiers and with traffic men ; 
But saints see I but few. 
Fitzharding rose !—he rose like bright sun in the morn,— 
Fair dame adry thine eyne, 
Let all thy grief be mine, 
For I will rear thee up a minster high ; 
The top whereof shall reach unto the sky, 
And will a monk be shorne. 
Here will I take a cherysaunied (comfortable) rest, 
And spend my days upon Fitzharding’s breast.” 


The next abbot to John, who died in 1215, was a 
second John, who did not survive the year of his elec- 
tion. He thus made room for David Hundred, in whose 
time Gualo the papal legate held a council at Bristol, 
wherein he received, on behalf of Henry the Third, 
the fealty of such prelates and nobles who were present, 
and pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
those who were opposed to that king.? Perhaps it is 
less doubtful that the conventual buildings afforded 
accommodation for many of the ecclesiastics who were 
assembled than that the council was held, as also sup- 
posed by John Britton,* within the walls of St. Augus- 
tine—the castle being the more obvious place for the 
legate’s conclave. David appears to have been a man 
of unamiable temper, for at one time he was involved 
in so violent a dispute with Geoffry, Abbot of Coventry, 
as to occasion the interference of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester (William de Blois), who held an inquiry in the 
chapter room at Bristol, relative to the dissension. 
Moreover he was engaged in continual strife with his 
own convent, who, in consequence of his many and 
various altercations with them, made an appeal to the 
same prelate, the result being that he was displaced 
(1234); the prior of the house, William Berkeley (or 
Bradstone) becoming his successor. 4 

In Bradstone’s time the mayor and commonalty of 
Bristol purchased (1234) from the convent, for nine 
marks of silver, sufficient land in St. Augustine’s marsh 


1 Chatterton’s Works, Aldine Edition, IT., 242. 

2 Wilkins’ Concilia, I., 547, 8 Britton, 8. 

* Annales de Theokesb, 90, 93. The tomb of Abbot David is 
pointed out before the western opening to the Elder Lady Chapel. 


It is a marble slab lying level with the pavement ; upon it is 
incised a human skull and a cross. Barrett, 266. 





A.D. 1264. 





for making a new quay, which was formed by cutting 
through the marsh at the east of St. Augustine’s monas- 
tery, thus opening a communication with the Avon. In 
the following year the abbot and brethren commenced 
the church of Saint Augustine the Less, for the accom- 
modation of persons dwelling within the precincts of 
the abbey, whose communication with the town was 
about to be interrupted by the new quay. 

3. Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester—who 
would have merited, we are assured, to be canonised 
but for his close adherence to Simon de Montfort, for 
whom he said mass before the battle of Evesham—-visited 
St. Augustine’s abbey, Bristol, in 1241. He had just 
before made a visitation of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, and 
in the correction of abuses found it necessary to remove 
the prior and certain others. It appears that the like 
severity was requisite towards William, the abbot here, 
for we are told that he retired, and was succeeded by 
William Long, the chamberlain of Keynsham abbey, 
who was consecrated at Worcester.2 During Long’s 
abbacy there arose a dispute between the canons of St. 
Augustine’s and the brethren of St. Mark’s hospital, on 
the northern side of College green respecting the right of 
burial in that green, which privilege the former claimed 
as exclusively their own. The Bishop of Worcester 
decided that the Austin Canons should inter their dead 
there, on condition of keeping the ground level, ‘on 
account of the pleasantness of the place; and that 
neither party should have common of pasture there, but 
that the abbot might mow the same and strew the grass 
in his churches of Saint Augustine the Greater and the 
Less.’’3 

Of Richard de Malmesbury, who succeeded Long, who 
died in 1264, we find no particulars. He presided over 
the abbey about twelve years,* and was followed in 1276 
by John de Marina. In an episcopal visitation (1278) 
during his time the convent was found “damnably re- 
lapsed” (damnabiliter prolapsam) through his misgovern- 
ment. It was therefore ordained that the canons should 
not ‘‘as bees, fly out of the choir as soon as service was 
ended, as vagrants and vagabonds, but devoutly wait 
as became holy and settled persons.’’ The abbot not 
being sufficiently learned to explain the Holy Scriptures 
in common, other persons were appointed to perform 
his duties. Ordinances were made for the punishment 
of offenders, for the regulation of the refectory and 
infirmary, and the episcopal malediction was pronounced 
against such as should feign themselves sick, thereby 
‘‘to live a dissolute life” and fraudulently to despise 

1 Britton, 9. 
* Annales de Wigornia, Annales Monast., IV., 168, 180, 433. 
5 Barrett, 346. * Britton, 10, 





AtD; 1283. 





God’s worship. No secular persons were to be per- 
mitted to enter the infirmary except the physician and 
servants, nor were the brethren, who were in good 
health, to congregate there “for the sake of drinking 
and surfeiting.”’ The canons were also commanded to 
refrain ‘‘from detraction and obscene speech,’’ and to 
use only edifying language. The abbot was admonished 
to reprove offenders in private, and not to allow his 
servants and clerks to dine in their own chambers as 
they had previously been accustomed to do. It was 
also provided that the abbot should have only two re- 
ceivers, to keep a distinct account of their receipts and 
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the abbey during his absence ; to abstain from giving 
‘splendid entertainments”’ out of the house, as he had 
previously been accustomed to give; to dismiss the 
keeper of the granary, the seller of corn, and the porter ; 
and to take precautions that nothing should be found 
amiss at the next visitation. 

These salutary provisions of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester did not however produce the beneficial results 
required, for it appears that during the illness of the 
abbot, two years afterwards, the canons were living in 
open defiance of the rules of their house, and were con- 
sequently threatened with ecclesiastical censures. 









































































































































The Cathedral: South view. 


disbursements, and should appoint one of the brethren 
to keep the garner, to superintend the delivery of the 
corn from the abbatial manors, and to see that those 
persons who had the custody of the same, and of the 
bread and beer, discharged their duties faithfully. The 
servants were all to be sworn to the strict fulfilment of 
their respective duties; and their accounts were to be 
audited every year by four examiners appointed by the 
convent. The abbot was recommended to dismiss use- 
less retainers, and to keep ‘‘a moderate family, as his 
predecessor, William, had done,”’ 7.e., only two chaplains 
and two or three esquires (scutiferos); when he went 
on a journey he was to provide everything requisite in 


On a subsequent visitation by the Bishop, in 1282, 
when he was lodged in the Abbey, all was found to be 
well, ‘‘tam in capite quam in membris,”’ except that the 
house was injured by the non-residence of the abbot 
and burthened with a debt of three hundred pounds, 
because Sir Bogo de Clare had that year disseised them 
of a church worth a hundred and fifty pounds yearly. 
But whatever diminution of revenue the Convent might 
have sustained by Sir Bogo, the monks were amply 
compensated for their loss by the bequest of Maurice, 
Lord Berkeley, who in the same year was interred in 
their church. In 1283 King Edward, after his expedi- 
tion into Wales, spent his Christmas at Bristol, and 
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enriched its abbey by gifts, and also induced his re- 
tainers to make presents. Abbot Marina died three 
years afterwards. + 

4. Of Hugh de Dodington, who was elected in 1287, 
nothing of interest is related; and the same remark 
might apply to James Barry, his successor, only that 
the first recorded occasion of the Abbot of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bristol, being summoned to the King’s Council 
was in 1800, during his rule. The Parliament was 
appointed to be held at London on the second Sunday 
in Lent, 6 March, 28 Edward I. In the same year 
Abbot Barry was returned from the county of Glou- 
cester as holding lands either 7m capite or otherwise to 
the amount of £40 yearly value, and as such summoned 
under a general writ to appear at Carlisle ‘‘ with horse 
and arms’”’ to perform military service against the 
Scots. The army accordingly mustered on Midsummer 
Day, and proceeded shortly after into Scotland. In the 
course of the campaign occurred the notable siege of 
Carlaverock Castle, to which we have already referred. 

5. In 1806 Edmund Knowle succeeded James Barry, 
who died in that year. He was summoned in 1310 to 
send his services, like his predecessor, against the Scots, 
the muster being at Berwick-upon-Tweed on the Nati- 
vity of the Virgin (8 Sept., 4 Hd. 1). In 1318 he was 
requested to lend £100 in aid of the war against the 
same people, and two years after 100 marks were 
demanded for the like purpose. In 1322 the Abbot 
was instructed to raise as many men-at-arms and foot 
soldiers as he could to march against the rebels or 
adherents of the Karl of Lancaster, the muster being 
at Coventry on the first Sunday in Lent. On this occa- 
sion, too (14 Feb.), the mayor and bailiffs of Bristol 
were requested to provide 100 chosen soldiers with 
body armour, helmets, iron gloves, and other arms, 
who were likewise to join the royal troops at Coventry 
on the appointed day. The expedition was successful ; 
Lancaster and his barons retreated before the King’s 
army, himself was taken prisoner and on the 22nd of 
March beheaded at Pontefract.” 

Ten years after his promotion to the abbacy Knowle 
procured from the King, by the aid of the third Maurice, 
Lord Berkeley, a confirmation of all the grants which 
had been previously made to his house; but although 
successful in promoting the temporal interests of the 
abbey, continues Britton, he was not equally fortunate 
in maintaining a proper observance of the conventual 
rules amongst the brethren, for at the time of the 
Bishop of Worcester’s visitation, in 13820, many irregu- 

1 Britton, 11. 


2 Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, II., 552, and Annals of 
England, I., 373, 


A.D. 1352. 


larities were noticed. The hounds, of which the canons 
kept a great number, were ordered to be removed; the 
almoner was displaced; and inquiries were instituted 
into the conduct of two of the members, one of whom 
was accused of incontinence, and the other of causing 
dissension in the house. Concerning Abbot Knowle 
himself the tongue of calumny is silent, and he is 
allowed to have been one of the most meritorious of 
abbots that ever presided over the abbey of Saint Augus- 
tine. His grand operation of re-building the choir of 
the church as we now see it is an evidence of his 
earnestness in serious work. He died in 1332, and was 
succeeded by John Snow, who, according to Britton, 
“‘was the first and only abbot of this monastery that 
ever attended Parliament.’ We have seen, however, 
that there had been several summoned to Parliament 
before his time, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they all disobeyed. During the abbacy of Ralph 
Asshe, who was elected on Snow’s death in 1341, the 
Black Death swept its desolating wings over England. 
The town of Bristol was so depopulated by its deadly 
severity that the grass grew several inches in High 
street and Broad street, and the canons of St. Augustine 
were so thinned in numbers that few old enough to 
officiate as priests were left alive.? 

6. In the case of the religious houses subordinate to 
Worcester, on their election of an abbot or prior he was 
to attend at Worcester to receive the blessing of the 
bishop in great ceremonial at the cathedral, swearing 
canonical obedience to his diocesan, and then the prior 
and convent of Worcester claimed the new prior’s vest- 
ments or a sum of money instead, hikewise a feast for 
the whole monastery. The oath taken by the abbot of 
Saint Augustine’s, Bristol, was as follows :— 

‘“Ye shall swere that ye shall be faithfull and tru 
feith and trouyth shal bere to the King our souvrain 
lord, and to hys heyres Kings of Englonde of lyffe and 
lymme and earthly worshippe for to lyffe and dye 
ayenst all pepple, and diligentlie ye shal attendante vn 
to ye kingis nedis and besoignes after youre witt and 
power, and the kynges counsell ye shal kepe and layne 
and trulie ye shal knowledge and the servyce due of 
youre monasterie of Seint Awsteyns besid Bristow the 
which ye clame and holde of oure sov. lorde and kinge 
and the which he geveth you and to hym and hys com- 
mandements in that to you atteynoth and belongeth for 
your temporalities ye shal be obeysant as God helpe you 
and his sayntis.”’ ® 

7. William Coke, the sub-prior of the house, was 
appointed head on the death of Asshe in 13852, He 


1 Britton, 13. 2 Willis’ Mitred Abbeys, I., 228, 
5 Noake’s History of Worcester Cathedral, 37, 





A.D. 1492. 





obtained authority from Pope Urban, on account of 
the pestilence that had occurred in the time of his 
predecessor, to permit the canons of St. Augustine’s 
abbey pro tempore to be ordained priests at the age of 
twenty-two.* In 1863 Abbot Coke resigned in favour 
of Henry Shellingford, who so wasted the revenues that 
divine service was almost at an end, almsgiving had 
ceased, and the very existence of the monastery threat- 
ened.? In consequence of a royal mandate in 1371, the 
Bishop of Worcester visited the abbey, on whose death 
in 1374 the Prior of Worcester issued various ordi- 
nances for its better government. Provision was made 
for the support of the secular clerks of St. Mary’s 
chapel, and improved regulations were made for the 
infirmary and the refectory.* 

John Cerney was appointed abbot in 1388, and five 
years afterwards he was succeeded by John Daubeny, 
who appears to have conducted the affairs of the house 
with order and skill, for during the thirty-five years he 
presided over it no complaint of mismanagement was 
made. His successor, Walter Newbury, was not 
equally fortunate, for, as we have already hinted, the 
refractory canons expelled him from his office, and 
appointed in his stead Thomas Sutton, one of their own 
body, who officiated as abbot upwards of five years ; 
but having wasted the revenues and incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the members, he was, in turn, dispossessed 
of his undeserved dignity, and Newbury resumed his 
official duties. By the deed of restitution it appears 
that, when deprived of the abbacy, Newbury had pre- 
sided over the affairs of the house, with credit to him- 
self and with advantage to the members, upwards of 
twenty-five years, and that after his expulsion he had 
languished long in captivity, and only gained his liberty 
and reinstatement to his former dignity through the 
interposition of the Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
enemy and rival, Sutton, appealed to the Pope, but 
without effect, for in 1463 the Archbishop’s sentence 
was confirmed; high eulogiums were passed upon 
Abbot Newbury’s character and conduct, and ecclesias- 
tical censures were denounced against those who should 
molest him. Newbury was a great benefactor to the 
abbey, and, amongst other improvements, built the 
manor houses of Fifhead, in Dorsetshire, and of Al- 
mondsbury and Ashelworth, in Gloucestershire. Dying 
in 1478, at which time the convent was indebted to him 
one hundred and forty-nine pounds five shillings and 
tenpence, he was succeeded by William Hunt, under 


1 Document in the Vatican, copies of which were obtained by 
H. B. Bright, Esq., and are now in the Bristol Museum and 
Library. 

2 Barrett, 273. 


Britton, 15. ‘ Ibid. 
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whose superintendence the Abbey church underwent 
considerable repairs, and to whose liberality the monas- 
tery was indebted for certain silver and gilt vessels and 
for jewels of value. Hunt died in March, 1481, and 
in the following month John Newland, or Nailheart, a 
native of Newland, in the Forest of Dean, was elected 
abbot. He is said to have been a man of abilities, and 
was several times employed by King Henry the Seventh 
in foreign embassies. In beautifying and repairing the 
Abbey church he expended much money, and rendered 
great assistance towards re-building the church of Saint 
Augustine the Less. During his abbacy he compiled a 
register of the most remarkable events relative to the 
abbey and to the family of its founder from the reign 
of King Henry the Second to the seventh year of King 
Henry the Seventh. This is now preserved in Berkeley 
Castle.? 

From a roll, or series of accounts of the monastic 
officers of Saint Augustine’s Abbey, commencing in 
1491 and ending in 1492, which Britton found amongst 
the archives of the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, many 
interesting particulars have been gathered relative to 
the affairs of the house, some of them equally applic- 
able to the government of preceding abbots, as to that 
of Newland. ‘The monastic establishment, exclusive of 
servants and of the abbot, who was also the treasurer 
and cellarer, consisted then of seventeen persons— 
namely, John Martyn, the prior, who was also ‘‘ col- 
lector denariorum gratis, sacrista et magister novi 
operis’?; Thomas Greene, ‘‘sub-prior” and ‘ camera- 
rius”; Henry Griffiths, who died during the year, 
‘‘canonicus et presbyter”; Henry Brugges, ‘‘ collector 
redituum ville Bristolliee,” and also ‘collector reditus 
anniversarii et elymosynarius, canonicus et presbyter ”’; 
John Dinham, Thomas Clerke, ‘‘refectorarius” ; William 
Hobbes, ‘‘ custos infirmarii’’; William Crekelade, “‘ cus- 
todiens afficium preecentoris”’; and Robert Elyot, “‘co- 
quinarius et hostillarius.” The five last are all described 
as ‘‘canonici et presbyteri”; the remaining eight were 
‘ novitiati.’’ 2 

8. ‘The total amount of the monastic revenues at 
that time was £747 2s. 1d.; the outgoings, £79 16s. 8d.; 
leaving a clear balance of £667 5s. 5d. The annual 
expenditure of the convent was then £488 10s. 42d.; 
the canons were thus enabled to save, for occasional 
expenses, £178 15s. 04d. yearly. Henry Brugges, the 
collector of the rents in the town of Bristol, accounted 
for 38s. which had been expended in bread and wine 
for the use of the abbot and canons on the anniversary 
of Robert Harding, including a distribution made to 
the poor at that time, and 23s. for similar expenses 

1 Britton, 17. 2 Ibid, 18, 
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incurred in the anniversary of Robert, Lord of Berkeley. 
He also charges in his account £7 18s. 8d. for bread, 
ale, flesh, and other victuals for the diet of William 
Clerk (singing man), Richard Hawkyns (under singing 
man), three boys belonging to the chapel of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, and one alms man, supported at their 
table by the charity of the Abbot and convent. Abbot 
Newland, as cellarer of the abbey, acknowledged to 
have received for four hundred and sixty quarters of 
malt, the property of the convent, £96 15s. Amongst 
his disbursements were payments for the carriage of 
grain from Clevedon (Clifton), by the Severn, to Saint 
Augustine’s back, from Tickenham to the abbatial gra- 
nary, and of faggots from Leigh wood to the malt- 
house. To the maltster of the convent he paid 40s. ; 
and to his assistant, at 10d. per week, 3s. 4d. 

‘The total sum expended by Robert Elyot, the pur- 
veyor of the kitchen, for beef, veal, pork, salt and fresh 
fish, and for other provisions, was £62 19s. 64d. A 
second account of the collector of the rents enumerates 
payments made for the purchase of red wine for the 
abbot and seventeen canons (all named) for twenty-nine 
principal and double festivals (specified): one pottle 
for the abbot and one quartern for each canon; for 
similar wine bought for the use of the abbot and his 
convent on the eve of the Nativity and Easter, ‘ accord- 
ing to laudable and antient custom.’ The same officer 
states that, by reason of the introduction of the new 
festival of the visitation of the Virgin Mary, it had 
been agreed by the abbot and convent that each canon 
should receive yearly, for the celebration of the same, 
one pottle of wine worth 4d. He also charges 16s. for 
one thousand and seventeen herrings, distributed to the 
poor on the anniversaries of Robert Harding, the 
founder, and of the Lady Eva, his wife, and at other 
seasons ; to John Griffith, vicar of the church of Saint 
Augustine the Less, for his diet for half a year, 18s. 4d.; 
and a similar sum to the same person for teaching the 
junior canons and other boys in the grammar school 
within the abbey. From the vestiary’s account it ap- 
pears to have been customary for the abbot and con- 
vent to receive money instead of clothes. The receipts 
of the sacrist show that they derived profits from 
persons making ropes in the sanctuary, called the 
Green place, from the oblations made at the pyxes 
before certain images in Saint Augustine’s abbey, and 
from persons taking refuge in the sanctuary. From 
Abbot Newland’s account as treasurer we learn that 
the retaining fees of counsel and other law expenses 
amounted to £40, and that nearly £3 had been given 
in the course of the year to gentlemen and to the 
minstrels of the ‘“‘kings and lords” who had visited 
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the abbey. Who these royal and noble visitors were 
we are uninformed.”’? 

9. In 1493 the Bishop of Worcester visited Bristol, 
and resided at the Gaunt’s hospital instead of the 
abbey, as had been previously customary. From this 
circumstance, and there being no accounts extant except 
for the preceding year, which were probably made up 
at this visitation, it may be inferred that irregularities - 
then prevailed, as on former occasions. Amongst other 
regulations, the Bishop then directed the sequestration 
of the revenues which the canons derived from the 
church of All Saints, in consequence of neglecting to 
keep the chancel of that church in repair. About the 
same time a dispute arose between the convent and the 
mayor and council of Bristol, the former alleging that 
the civic officers had infringed the sanctuary of the 
abbey; had prevented the burgesses from selling provi- 
sions to the canons; from grinding corn at their mill, 
called Trin mill (a source of great profit to the con- 
vent) ; had impeded the course of justice on behalf of 
the abbot; and had neglected to repair the banks of 
the Frome adjoining to the abbatial lands. The affair 
was, however, compromised in 1496 by the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Lord Chancellor. 

Newland acquired such popularity by strict attend- 
ance to religious duties and by charitable deeds that 
alter his death, in 1515, he was styled the Good Abbot. 

10. ‘To Newland succeeded Robert Elyot, whose arms 
appear on the abbey gatehouse, the upper or domestic 
part of which is therefore inferred to have been built 
by him. He died 1526, his successor being John 
Somerset. From a period beginning with about the 
year 1515, and extending with some intermission 
through many successive years, there occurred much 
acrimonious dissension between the brothers of St. 
Austin’s and the Corporation of Bristol. Fox, bishop 
of Winchester, interposed in: the quarrel, the occasion 
of which does not seem very clear; but in a letter of 
that prelate, sent by the hands of one Hannibal to 
Cardinal Wolsey, he recommends that some of the bel- 
ligerent canons should be brought to court. ‘When 
Wolsey can order them after his wisdom,” or else that 
‘“‘a commission be sent,’’ and ‘‘three young fools which 
sue for voices in the choir, though they be not zz sacris, 
be expelled.” ‘This is a perilous matter,’ adds the 
prelate, and he begs that Wolsey ‘will see to it.”’ The 
letter is dated 20 July, 1515.2 These refractory choris- 
ters, however, do not seem to have been collectively 
silenced or removed, for two of them having afterwards 
refused to pay ‘‘the King’s silver,’ distresses were 


levied upon them by the collectors, who took from the 


1 Britton, 20, ® Brewer’s State Papers, II., 194. 
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one a ‘‘ pottinger,’”’ and from the other ‘‘a brasse panne 
or kettell.”’ The abbot, espousing the cause of his 
dependents, arrested the municipal officers for exer- 
cising their functions within his jurisdiction. The 
mayor and commonalty retaliated, and imprisoned the 
retainers of the convent. The abbot, ‘‘ with a ryotous 
company,’ then attempted to force the prison wherein 
his men were confined, but was repulsed. After up- 
wards of one thousand pounds had been expended in 
legal proceedings, the dispute was referred to arbitra- 
tors, who decided that the choristers should pay their 
taxes, that each party should release their prisoners, 
that the mayor and council should attend divine service 
in the college as usual, that the abbot and his succes- 
sors, in token of submission for their contempt, should 
thenceforth, wpon every Easter Day in the afternoon 
and Haster Monday in the forenoon, meet or wait for 
them at the door of the Grammar school at Frome gate, 
and accompany them to the college. Abbot Somerset 
died in 1583.1 

The Perpendicular doorway to the Early English 
Lady Chapel, entered from College Green, was inserted 
by Abbot Somerset. As a small contribution to the 
folk-lore of the district, we may mention that when this 
doorway, after many years’ disuse, was re-opened on 
Friday, September 21st, 1838, “it was probably to the 
consternation of many a Roman Catholic of the lower 
orders, who have a tradition which is also very preva- 
lent in Ireland and implicitly believed, that at the 
Reformation a priest closed the door and made it so fast 
that the Protestants have never since been able to open 
WAS oe 
11. During the abbacy of William Burton, elected in 
1533, the monastery was visited by Archbishop Cranmer, 
who tarried at Bristol ‘‘nineteen daies, reforming of 
many thinges that were amisse, and preached at St. 
Augustine’s abbey and other places.’ It is singular 
that Dean Hook and other biographers of Cranmer make 
no specific mention of his visitation ;* this was made in 


1 Britton, 22. 2 MS. Annals, City Library, 413. 

8 Bristol Memorialist, 40. 

4 Accounts vary between 1534 and the two previous years as to 
the date of the Primate’s visitation. Evans, in his Chronological 
History, 134, says 1532, and Seyer is in doubt. The ques- 
tion, however, is set at rest by an entry in the records of St. 
Nicholas church, where, under 1534, we have the following 
entries :— 

‘¢ Now pd to my lorde of Canterbery servants to fetche up Sir 
Ricd. of the chappel of the bridge before my lorde xvid, 

‘Ttem ffor Ryngging of the bells when that my lord with 
company came by with his maylls vid.” 


Sir Richard, of the chapel of the Assumption, on Bristol 


bridge, was, we suppose, one of those who had done something - 


‘¢ amisse.’”’ 
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consequence of Latimer’s preaching, which was most 
vehemently opposed by the secretary Cromwell, and of 
course by the monastic establishments. 

A row of panels, with shields of benefactors (of Per- 
pendicular date, and probably placed there by Abbot 
Burton (15380-1536), whose crest and initials occur 
among them) ran along the head of the reredos until 
the restorations of 1861, when they were removed, 
against the advice of the architect. They are now 
placed in the passage under the east window.? 

Abbot Burton was appointed, with other commis- 
sioners, to inquire into the influence which Latimer’s 
discourses had upon the minds of the inhabitants of 
Bristol.2 But notwithstanding his natural opposition 
to the Reform doctrines, he was, with seventeen mem- 
bers of his house, compelled to subscribe to the King’s 
supremacy. ® 

12. The surrender of the abbey (15388) appears to 
have occasioned no great show of reluctance on the 
part of the abbot, Morgan Williams, the reason of his 
apathy being, according to Richard Bishop, the commis- 
sioner, that his individual interest had been secured by 
‘a grant that he hath of the King’s grace for term of 
his life, by the which he thinketh that he may sell 
the house and all, for the plate is all sold, and also 
the timber that grows about the house, so that he hath 
within III. years taken above a hundred marks of plate 
and timber and other implements, so that almost all is 
gone.’’* } 

13. To Morgan Williams, or Ap Gwilliam (whose 
character is clouded, if Fuller, who does not supply his 
authority, may be credited,> by his having four mis- 
tresses in his keeping) was assigned the mansion-place 
of the manor of Leigh, now called Abbot’s Leigh, with 
the garden, orchard and dove-house adjoining, together 
with twenty loads of firewood to be annually received 
from the surrounding woodland; also £80 a year in 
money. In a sequestered spot at Abbot’s Leigh, south- 
ward of the roadside inn, may still be seen the abbot’s 
fishpond, like a ‘‘lonely mountain mere.” To Hum- 
phrey Hickman, the prior, and John Restall, student, 
were granted £80 each; Henry Pavye, William Wynton, 
William Underwood, Richard Hill, Richard Orrell, 
Richard Kersey, Richard Hughes, £6 each; in sum, 
£151 6s. 8d.° 

1 Murray’s Western Cathedrals, 151. Britton, 22, 51. 

2 Cott. MSS. Cleop., E. IV., n. 38, cited in Britton, 22. 

8 Britton, 22. 

4 Camden Papers Suppression of Monasteries, 58, 211. The 
letter from the commissioner to Cromwell is dated August 27th, 
1538. 

6 Church Hist., Book vi., cap. 10. 

6 Willis’ Mitred Abbeys, 66, app. 
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I. Statutes of Bristol Cathedral. 


of Bristol. 4. First Dean and Minor Canons. 


2. Partial retention of the conventual character. 


3. First Bishop 
5. The Cathedral re-founded by Pope Paul IV. 


6. Papal Bull to Bishop Holyman. 7. Ke-organisation of pre-Reformation services. 8. Demolition of 
Roodloft, &c., by order of Queen Elizabeth. 9g. Dr. Cheyney, the third Bishop. 10. Bishop. Fletcher 


and Mary, Queen of Scots. 


sive Bishops. 13. Royal Visits. 


one of the six cathedral churches consti- 
tuted by Henry VIII. out of the revenues 
of the dissolved religious houses, were 
first translated in 1870 by the Rey. Canon 
Norris. They were contained in a copy 
of the Latin original, which volume in- 
cluded also the ‘letters patent, dated 
4th June, in his 34th year of Henry VIIL., setting 
forth that Morgan ap Gwilliam, late abbot of the 
monastery of St. Augustine at Bristol, had made over 
the monastery and all its property to Henry VIII. and 
his successors ; and that the King, having in view the 
preaching of God’s word, the administration of His 
Sacraments, the maintenance of good moral discipline, 
the liberal education of youth, the relief of those who 
had spent their strength in the service of the Crown, 
the distribution of alms to Christ?s poor, the repair of 
highways and bridges, and other pious offices, did 
hereby. constitute the said monastery a cathedral 
church, to be styled hereafter the Church of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, to consist of one bishop, one 
dean and six prebendary presbyters, all appointed by 
the Crown. The diocese to comprise Bristol (now 
erected into a city and county), the county of Dorset 





11. Bishop Thornborough and his disputes with the Corporation. 
14. Sepulchral Monuments. 


12. Succes- 


and the manor of Leigh, in the county of Somerset. 
Lhe abbot’s lodging is assigned to the bishop as his 
palace; all the rest of the monastery and its precincts 
is assigned to the Dean and Chapter.’’? 

2. ‘The character of the foundation as a religious, or, 
at least, as an ecclesiastical confraternity was not in- 
tended to be abolished by the violent changes of the 
Reformation. The refectory, or common hall, was to 
be retained, a butler, instead of refectorer or cellarer, 
being appointed to provide for the bodily wants of the - 
re-established brotherhood. An exclusive devotion to 
religious duties was demanded, and provision was made 
in the statutes that temporal and spiritual affairs should 
not be in too familiar alliance. ‘‘ Since no one can wor- 
thily attend to the divine service of the Church, and at 
the same time be occupied with worldly concerns, and 
that they who minister in our choir may not be hin- 
dered in their duty, we have ordained that inferior 
officers shall be appointed under them. 

‘““We will, therefore, that the dean, or, in his absence, 
the sub-dean, according to his discretion and prudence, 
do make choice of and admit as butler an industrious 
man, one of a goodly repute and godly life, who at 


* Statutes of Bristol Cathedral, 


translated by Rey. Canon 
Norris, V, 
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seasonable hours shall supply with bread and drink 
those who eat at the common table, and carefully see 
the buttery supplied, and, together with the cook, shall 
diligently take care to buy provisions for the table of 
the minor canons and officers under the advice of the 
steward. 

“That they who assemble themselves together and 
praise God together in the choir may also eat together 
and praise God together at table we ordain and will, 
that as well the minor canons and all officers in the 
choir, as the teachers of the Grammar scholars and all 
other inferior officers of our church, also the boys who 
are learning to sing, shall feed and have their meals 
together in the common hall, if it may be conveniently 
done. In which hall the precentor or, in his absence, 
the senior minor canon shall sit uppermost at the high 
table, then the head-schoolmaster and the minor canons, 
and the master of the choristers; in the second rank let 


the schoolmaster sit, in the third rank let the singing . 


boys sit. These having dined, let the sub-sacrist, the 
butler, the doorkeeper and the cook sit down. In the 
hall the precentor shall be censor, or, if he be absent, 
the senior minor canon, who shall rebuke such men as 
be of an ill-behaviour. But the boys shall also be re- 
buked by their own masters, that all things may be 
done quietly, in order and with decency in the hall. 
Upon the 25th day of November yearly one shall be 
chosen out of the priests of the church, by the consent 
of the major part of them who eat together in the first 
and second rank, who shall do the office of a yearly 
steward, who shall be steward for one whole year; who 
shall also provide wood, coal, and other such like things 
as shall be thought necessary for a store (as they call it) 
against the following year to serve the common table. 
He shall examine the accounts of the monthly steward 
(who shall be steward only for one month) every week 
and at the end of every month, and at the end of the 
year shall give an account to the major part of the 
commoners of the first and second ranks of all their 
charges. 
ae Moreover, one out of the minor canons and the 
commoners of the second rank (either by himself or by 
some one else) shall by turn in like manner each month 
do the office of a monthly steward, whose advice the 
butler and the cook shall observe in buying the victuals, 
with whom he also shall go into the market if it seem 
good, and with them he shall buy and provide meat. 
Nevertheless, we will and grant that it shall be lawful 
for the dean, or for the sub-dean in the dean’s absence, 
to assign and cause to be paid to the clerks of our 
church who are married and to any that are sick a 
portion of money in lieu of their victuals or commons. 
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And to the other presbyters and clerks, and also to the 
boys who learn music, having their victuals freely 
given them within the church, we give leave that a 
portion of money should be assigned and paid for their 
commons, provided that every week they pay a compe- 
tent sum of money to the common table of their com- 
panions, according to the discretion of the dean and 
chapter. 

‘‘We ordain also and appoint that the treasurer of 
our church at the beginning of every month do deliver 
and pay to the monthly steward, for the table and com- 
mons of all of them who eat together, after this manner 
following :—That is, for them who eat in the first rank, 
t.e., for each minor canon, for the head-master of the 
Grammar scholars, and for the master of the choristers, 
6s. monthly; for the table and commons of them who 
eat in the second rank, 7.¢., for each of the clerks, the 
deacon, the sub-deacon and the lower master of the 
Grammar school, 4s. 8d. monthly; lastly, for the table 
and commons of each of those who eat together in the 
third rank, 7.e., for each of the choristers, 3s. 4d. 
monthly. Again, for the table and the commons of all 
those who sit down after the others are risen, 7.e., for 
the sub-sacrist, the butler, the doorkeeper and the cook, 
4s, monthly. Which monthly sums the monthly steward, 
with the advice of the yearly steward, shall honestly 
and frugally dispense; and at the end of each month 
he shall give an account of the money dispensed to the 
yearly steward and to another prudent man of the first 
or second rank. 

“And that they may the more faithfully execute 
their offices, both the stewards 
shall be bound by an oath 
given to the College. Lastly, 
all. the ministers of our church 
eating together ought to ob- 
serve and yield obedience to 
those orders, forms and statutes 
which by the dean and chapter 
shall hereafter be made concerning these matters.’’* 

3. The first Bishop of Bristol was Paul Bush, who 
was consecrated Sunday, June 25th, 1543.2 He had 
been previously prior of the monastery of Hdyngton, 
in Wilts, which house, with twelve monks, surrendered 
in 15389, when he had a pension of £100 per annum 
assigned him, but this was vacated on his accession to 
the present bishopric. He was chaplain to Henry 
VIIL., and therefore, no doubt, sufficiently acquainted 
with the face of that formidable despot. In conse- 





Initials and Monogram of 
Thomas Wright, Receiver-General 


of Chapter. Temp. 1541. 


1 Statutes of Bristol Cathedral, translated by Rey. Canon 
Norris. 
2 Strype’s Cranmer, Book I, chapter xxv. 
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quence of the violation of his celibate vow, Queen 
Mary on her accession issued a fiat to depose him from 
his see; but he had anticipated this course against him 
by voluntary retirement. He then became rector of 
Winterbourne, his wife having died the same year that 
he resigned. He departed this life October 11th, 1558, 
aged 68, and was buried on the 18th! near Edith, his 
wife, in the north aisle of the cathedral; over his 
remains is a stone skeleton. On a slab near to his 
tomb was to be read the inscription, “‘Of your charitie 
pray for the soul of Edyth Bush, otherwise Asheley, 
who deceased 8 Oct., 15538.’’? 

4, The first dean 
was William Snow, 
last prior of the 
convent of Braden- 
stock, in Wilts. The 
names of the first six 
minor canons were 
Sir Thoms Allen, 
Sir John Browne, 
Sir John White, 
Sir William Penn, 
Sir John Dyer and 
Sir William Bow- 
den, whose salaries 
were to be £10 
each. Sir John 
Sonmer was ap- 
pointed ‘charter 
gospeller,” and Sir 
William Boyer epis- 
toler ; they were to 
have each £6 138s. 
4d. The salary of 
the organist, John 
Senny, was £10. 
The deanery was 
valued at £100, and 
each of the six pre- 
bends at £20.32 “Such priests as have the addition of 
‘Sir’ before their Christian name were men,” says Fuller, 
‘‘not graduated in the university, being in orders but 
not in degrees; whilst others, entitled ‘Masters,’ had 
commenced in the arts,’’4 

5. Preserved in the Bristol Museum and Library 
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is a MS. volume entitled ‘Documents relating to the 


Ecclesiastical History of Bristol, being official transcripts 


* MS. Calendar, Bristol Museum and Library. 
* Wood’s Athenz Oxon. Bliss, I., 276, 

* Willis’ Cathedrals, II., 760. 

* Church History, VI., v., 10. 
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from the archives of the Vatican, Rome. April, 
mdccexxili.” These transcripts were obtained from the 
originals by the industry of Mr. B. H. Bright, a citizen 
of Bristol, and are authenticated, and some of them 
copied, by Marinus Marinius, prefect of the Holy 
Roman Church, whose seal is attached. They have not 
been used by the historians of Bristol, except that 
Britton, in his “‘ History of the Cathedral,” once or 
twice refers to them. The most interesting document 
of the series he has entirely disregarded. It is not 
only unique with respect to Bristol Cathedral, but 
probably has not its counterpart in relation to any of 
the other cathedral 
sees of Henry the 
Kighth’s founda- 
tion. The document, 
in fact, is a copy of 
letters Apostolic 
from Pope Paul LV. 
for the conversion 
of a Protestant 
cathedral into a 
Papal one by the 
re-enactment of its 
deed of foundation. 
The original charter 
for the constitution 
of a new episcopal 
see out of the funds 
and ecclesiastical 
m buildings of the 


yh 
Xs, 


| Austin canons is da- 

) = = ted June 4th, 1542, 
ZEA actual possession 
being taken by the 
dean and canons on 
the 14th of August. 
The theory that the 
see is of Hrastian 
origin and growth, 
and without the pontifical glamour of the pre-Reforma- 
tion cathedrals, is proved by our document to be only 
partially correct, though this view has been hitherto the 
received one. The fiat for the establishment of Bristol 
Cathedral, indeed, went forth from Canterbury under the 
signet of Cranmer, and Paul Bush was appointed the 
first bishop of the see; but it is obvious that, upon the 
revival of the jurisdiction of Rome, the usurpation by 
an heretical king of the Pope’s prerogative in the crea- 
tion of an episcopate, even had it not been a Protestant 
one and effected by the confiscation of a stately Catholic 
convent, was a procedure sufficiently grave to demand 
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the Holy Pontifi’s interference when his time came. 
Accordingly, Paul TV. issued a bull empowering his 
legate, Cardinal Pole, to re-found the see of Bristol, 
which re-enactment of the primary charter was subse- 
quently ratified at the Vatican “per literas dictee sedis 
facultate suffultum primo, et deinde per nos apostolica 
auctoritate approbata extitit ab ejus primeva erectione 
hujus modi,” &c. The ‘‘ pernicious schism” of Protes- 
tantism being assumed to be stamped out by the coer- 
cive measures of Philip and Mary, John Holyman, a 
man after their own heart, was by the same document 
appointed by the Pope to the bishopric of Bristol. He 
did not betray his faith. The same year we find him 
included in a commission to proceed against Ridley and 
Latimer for heresy. ‘To his infinite credit, however, 
Bishop Holyman refused to officiate at the burning, in 
the same year, of three Protestant martyrs on St. 
Michael’s hill, Bristol. 

Holyman had been a monk of St. Mary’s, Reading, 
and he maintained his attachment to the Romish faith 
until the day of his death in 1558. When the subject 
of the king’s divorce was discussed by churchmen, 
most of whom were in favour of the measure, Holyman 
not only preached against it, but in a tract entitled 
‘‘Defensio Matrimonii Regine Catharine cum rege 
Henrico Octavo”’ strongly urged the validity of the 
marriage and the illegality of a separation. 

6. As the original Bull has not hitherto, we believe, 
appeared in print, we here, on account of its documen- 
tary importance, append it in full :— 


“Ex Regesto Autographo Bull. Pauli lV., an. I., lib, 46, pag, 
47 to. 

‘Paulus Episcopus Servus Servorum Dei Venerabili Fratri 
Johanni Epo. Bristoliensi salutem, et apostolicam benedictionem. 

‘‘Regimini universalis ecclesiz, meritis licet imparibus, dis- 
ponente domino, presidentes, de universis orbis ecclesiis, et earum 
pastoribus pro ipsarum ecclesiarum statu salubriter dirigendo, et 
ne in spiritualibus aut temporalibus detrimenta sustineant solicite 
quantum nobis ex alto conceditur cogitamus, et desuper disponi- 
mus prout ecclesiarum earumdem necessitas, ab locorum et tempo- 
rum qualitas exigere dinoscuntur. Sane ecclesia Bristoliensis, 
que alias pernicississimo schismate, quod modo Dei misericordia, 
et charissimi in Christo filii nostri Philippi Regis, et charissime in 
Christo filize nostre Marie Regine Anglie Francie illustrium 
pietate extinctum est, in regno Angle urgente, pertunc supremum 
concilium parlamentum nuncupatum dicti regni in provincia Can- 
tuariensi erecta fuit, et cujus erectio postmodum per dilectum 
filium Reginaldum Sancte Maric in Comedin diaconum Cardina- 
lem Polum nuncupatum nostrum et Apostolice Sedis in eodem 
regno Legatum de Latere sufficienti ad id ut asserebat per literas 
dictze sedis facultate suffultum primo, et deinde per nos apostolica 
auctoritate approbata extitit ab ejus primeva erectione hujusmodi, 
aut alio certo modo vacante. Nos verum et ultimum dictz ecclesiz 
vacationis modum, etiam si ex illo generalis reservatio etiam in 
corpore juris clausa resultet presentibus pro expresso habentes, et 
ad provisionem ejusdem ecclesiz celerem et felicem, ne longe 
vacationis exponatur incommodis paternis et sollicitis studiis in- 
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tendentes, post deliberationem quam de preficiendo eidem ecclesiz 
personam utilem et etiam fructuosam cum fratribus nostris habui- 
mus diligentem, demum ad te, de persona cujus de legitimo 
matrimonio procreatus etiam tunc in theologia magistri, et in 
presbiteratus ordine, et etate legitima constitutus, cumque apud 
ipsum Reginaldum Cardinalem et Legatum de vite munditia, 
honestate morum, spiritualium providentia, et temporalium cir- 
cumspectione, aliisque multiplicium virtutum donis fidedigna 
testimonia perhibentur, et pro quo eadem Maria regina juxta 
ipsius regni consuetudinem prefato Reginaldo Cardinali et Legato 
super hoc supplicarerat, idem Reginaldus Cardinalis et Legatus, 
cui antea felicis recordationis Julius Papa tertius predecessor 
noster, ut quibusvis cathedralibus ipsius regni ecclesiis quovis 
modo pro tempore vacantibus de personis idoneis pro quibus dicta 
Maria Regina juxta consuetudinem predictam sibi supplicasset 
dicta auctoritate providere, ipsasque personas eisdem ecclesiis in 
Episcopos preficere posset plenam et liberam facultatem per suas 
in forma brevis litteras concesserat, prefatee ecclesize Bristoliensi 
ante illius erectionis approbationem de facto providit, quemque 
illi in Episcopum prefecit et pastorem, curam et administrationem 
ipsius ecclesiz tibi in spiritualibus et temporalibus plenarie com- 
mittendo, prout in ipsius predecessoris et super provisione et 
profectione predictis confectis ipsius Reginaldi Cardinalis et 
Legati litteris plenius continetur, quique provisionis et prefec- 
tionis hujusmodi pretextu possessionem seu quasi regiminis et 
adiministrationis ipsius ecclesiz etiam de facto apprehendisti, et 
minus consecrationis tibi alias rite et recte impensum similiter de 
facto suscepisti, direximus oculos nostre mentis, et hiis omnibus 
consideratis, et quod tu pro quo prefatus Philippus Rex et Maria 
Regina nobis super hoe supplicarunt ecclesiam predictam abinde 
citra salubriter rexisti et feliciter gubernasti, et a quibusvis excom- 
municationis suspensionis et interdicti, aliisque ecclesiasticis sen- 
tentiis censuris et penis a jure vel ab homine quavis occasione vel 
causa latis si quibus quomodolibet innodatus existis ad effectum 
presentium dumtaxat consequendum absolventes, et absolutum 
fore censentes, de persona tua nobis et eisdem fratribus ob tuorum 
exigentiam meritorum accepta, prefate ecclesiz quovis modo 
yacet de ipsorum fratrum consilio eadem anctoritate providemus, 
teque illi in Episcopum preficimus et pastorem, curam et adminis- 
trationem ipsius ecclesiz tibi in eisdem spiritualibus et temporali- 
bus plenarie committendo, ac tecum, ut, munere consecrationis 
per te, ut prefertur, suscepto, libere et licite valeas dispensando, 
in illo qui dat gratias et largitur premia confidentes quod diriggente 
domino actus tuos prefata ecclesia per tu circumspectionis indus- 
triam et studium fructuosum regetur utiliter, et prospere dirigetur, 
ac grata in eisdem spiritualibus et temporalibus suscipiet incre- 
menta. Volumus autem quod autequam regimen et administra- 
tionem dictze ecclesiz vigore presentium te in aliquo immisceas in 
manibus venerabilium fratrum nostrorum Archiepiscopi Eboracen- 
sis et Episcopi Lindoviensis, sen alterius eorum, fidelitatis debite 
solitum prestes juramentum juxta formam presentibus annotatam, 
quibus per presente committimus et mandamus ut ipsi, vel eorum 
alter a te nostro et Romane Ecclesia nomine hujusmodi reci- 
piant, seu recipiat juramentum. Quocirca fraternitati tue ut 
curam et administrationem predictas sic excercere studeas sollicite 
fideliter et prudenter quod exinde operat fructus proveniant, et 
tue bone fame odor ex tuis laudabilibus actibus latius diffunda- 
tur, ipsaque ecclesia Bristoliensis qubernatori provido et fructuoso 
administratori gaudeat se commissam, tuque preter eterne retri- 
butionis premium nostram et ejusdem sedis benedictionem et 
gratiam, exinde uberius consequi merearis, dilectis filiis capitulo, 
et Vassallis dictze Ecclesiz Bristoliensis, ac clero et populo civitatis, 
et diocesis Bristoliensis per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus 
Capitulum tibi tanquam patri et pastori animarum suarum humi- 
liter intendentes exhibeant tibi obedientiam et reverentiam debitas 
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et devotas, ac clerus te pro nostra et sedis predicts reverentia 
benigne recipientes et honorifice pertractantes tua salubria monita 
et mandata suscipiant humiliter, et efficaciter adimplere procurent ; 
Populus vero te tanquam patrem et pastorem animarum suarum 
devote suscipientes, et debita honorificientia prosequentes tuis 
monitis et mandatis salubribus humiliter intendant ita ut tu in 
eis devotionis filios, et ipsi in te per consequens patrem benivolum 
invenisse gaudeatis ; Vassalli autem prefati te debito honore pro- 
sequentes tibi fidelitatem solitam, et consueta servitia et jura tibi 
ab eis debita exhibere integre procurent, alioquin sententiam seu 
penam quam rite tuleris seu statueris in rebelles ratam habebimus, 
et faciemus, auctore domino, usque ad satisfactionem condignam 
inviolabiliter observari. Rogamus quoque prefatos Philippum, 
Regem, et Mariam Reginam, ac venerabilem fratrem nostrum 
Archiepiscopum Cantuasriensem, ipsi Archiepiscopo per eadem 
scripta mandantes quatinus te, et prefatam ecclesiam Bristolien- 
sem dlicti Archiepiscopi suffraganeam tue curee commissam habentes 
pro nostra et dicts sedis reverentia propensius commendatos in 
ampliandis et conservandis juribus vestris sic vos benigni favoris 
auxilio prosequantur, quod tu eorum fultus presidio in commisso 
tibi ejusdem ecclesiz: regiminze possis, deo propitio, prosperari, ac 
eisdem Philippo Regi, et Marie Regine a Deo perennis vit pre- 
mum, et a nobis condigna proveniat actio gratiarum, ipse que 
Archiepiscopus proinde divinam misericordiam et nostram, ac 
ejusdem Sedis benedictionem et gratiam valeat uberius promereri ; 
forma autem juramenti per te prestandi quam nobis de verbo ad 
verbum per tuas patentes literas tuo sigillo munitas per proprium 
nuncium quantocius destinare procures, talis est ; Hyo Johannes 
Episcopus Bristoliensis ab hac hora et Dei Tvangelia, &e. Datum 
Rome apud Sanctum Petrum, anno incarnationis domini millessimo 
quingentesimo quinquagessimo quinto, undecimo kalendas Juli, 
Pontificatus nostri anno primo 21 Jun., 1551, Joannes fit Eps. 
Bristolien.” 


7. In keeping with the Papal re-establishment of 
the cathedral, the gorgeous ceremonies of the tempo- 
rarily revived faith under Philip and Mary were pro- 
vided for by the royal gift of gold and velvet vestments 
for the priests at the high altar. This appears by the 
following extract from one of the capitular registers :— 

Md, Received the first of Maye, 1555, by Cloude, the carier 
of the gifte of the Kinge and Quenes most excellent matics to the 
Cath. Church of Bristoll, the copes, vestments, &c., following :— 

Imprimis ITI. copes, one of rredd satten, with streaks of gold 
p*t decon and sub-decon ; another of yellow velvet p** decon and 
sub-decon ; another of blewe velvet pst decor and sub-decon. 

Iten. III. aulter ffronts; an. of yellow velvet ; an. red satten, 


wth streaks of gold; another of blewe velvet and yellow satten ; 
another of violet velvet and grene satten. 


8. Soon after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
when orders were issued for the general demolition of 
roods, images, and other ornaments of Popish worship, 
the following letter was addressed by three Commis- 
sioners in London to the Dean and Chapter of Bristol :— 

‘After our hartie comendacions. Whereas we are 
credibly informed that there are divers tabernacles for 
images as well in the fronture of the roodeloft of the 
Cath' Church of Bristol as also in the frontures, back 
and ends of the walles wheare the comn. table standeth, 

; 1 Britton, 51, 


for as moch as the same churche shoulde be a light and 
good example to the ole citie and dioc. we have thought 
good to direct these our lres. unto you and to require 
you to cause the said tabernacles to be defaced and 
hewen down, and afterwards to be made a playne walle 
w morter, plaster or otherways, and some Scriptures 
to be written in the places, and, namely, that upon the 
walle on the east end of the quier where the comu. 
table usually doth stande the table of the Command's to 
be painted in large caracters with convenient speed and 
furniture according to the orders latly set forthe by 
virtue of the Quenes ma* comission for causes ecclesias- 
ticall at the cost and chardges of the saide churche, 
whereof we require you not to faile. And so we bed 
you farewel ffrom London the xxi. of December, 1561.’’} 

9. The career of Dr. Cheyney, the third bishop, 
appears to have been one of incomplete happiness, not 
only on account of controversial, but of pecuniary 
troubles. He appears, notwithstanding the revenue 
derived from two sees (for he was likewise Bishop of 
Gloucester), to have been constantly in debt; the costli- 
ness of his retinue and his taste for magnificence quite 
overpowering his income. ‘To extricate himself from 
his embarrassments, he prayed in 1568 to be delivered 
from both his bishoprics, together with their expensive 
requirements. He says:—‘T have already had enough 
of lording when I find nothing but splendidum miserium.” 
About October, 1576, an exchequer process was issued 
“to seize his lands and goods for £500 due to the 
Queen for arrears of tenths.” He prayed the sheriffs 
to forbear executing their office, and in the meantime 
wrote to Lord Burgley to request time to be given him 
to’ make the requisite payment, resolving ‘to have 
fewer men, to cut off his fare, and to be at less charges 
in order that his debts might be sooner liquidated.” 
Some sermons that he preached in Bristol Cathedral, 
in which he taught deference to tradition and respect to 
the fathers, occasioned some sharp controversy at the 
time. His character was fiercely attacked by the 
Puritans, but defended by the Protestant historian 
Strype.® In one of the sermons referred to he exhorts 
his hearers to ‘follow the old fathers and doctors, 
although Mr. Calvin denieth some of them.” « Scrip- 
tures, Scriptures, do you cry? Be not too hasty, for so 
the heretics always cried, and had the Scriptures. I 
would ask this question :—I have to do with an heretic: 
I bring Scripture against him, and he will confess it to 
be Scripture ; but he will deny the sense that I bring it 
for. How now? How shall this be tried? Marry by 
consent of fathers, and not by others. Good people, I 


1 Britton, 52. 2 Athenee Cantab, I., 402. 
5 Strype’s Annals, I, i., 422. 
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must now depart shortly ; keep, therefore, this lesson 
with you. Believe not, neither follow this city, but 
follow you the Catholic and universal consent.”* For 
preaching thus certain Puritan aldermen of Bristol 
complained of their bishop, but their complaint was 
disregarded. Dr. Cheyney died 29th April, 1579, and 
was buried in Gloucester Cathedral without any memo- 
rial. It was rumoured and believed that he died a 
Roman Catholic, but this has not been proved. 

10. Dr. Richard Fletcher (father of the dramatic 
poet associated with Beaumont), when Dean of Peter- 
borough, had, two years before his elevation to this see 
(1589), been appointed to attend the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and his pertinacious efforts to induce 
her upon the scaffold to renounce the ‘vanity of her 
religion,” have been characterised as unmanly and 
unfeeling. Full details supplied from Fletcher’s own 
account may be found in Gunton’s ‘“ History of Peter- 
borough.” ‘When the executioner took up the head 
and showed it to the assembly, then said Mr. Dean, with 
a lowde voice, ‘So perish all the Queene’s enemyes!’ 
‘Yes,’ said the Earl of Kent with a loud voice, ‘Amen, 
Amen; would to God that all the enemies of the Queen 
were in that state.’’’? We may conceive that when, 
not long afterwards, the newly consecrated prelate trod 
the solemn avenues of Bristol cathedral he must some- 
times, in the religious bloom of an autumn twilight, 
have involuntarily recalled to his vision the tragic scene 
in which he had lately participated, and, in musing 
upon these graves, he might have thought of the im- 
pressive obsequies which he had conducted over the 
ill-fated Queen. He perhaps recollected, but in his 
strong Protestantism declined sympathy with the aspi- 
rations of the Bishop of Lincoln, ‘‘ who was charged 
with praying at the solemnity that his soul, and the 
souls of all the rest there present, might be with the 
soul of that unrepentant papist departed,” though per- 
haps he would more readily have echoed the concluding 
words of the sentiment he had heard expressed by the 
same prelate, ‘‘Let us give thanks for the happy disso- 
lution of the High and Mighty Princess Mary, late 
Queen of Scotland and Dowager of France, of whose 
life and death, at this time, I have not much to say, 
because I was not acquainted with the one, neither was 
I present at the other; I will not enter into judgment 
further, but because it hath been signified unto me that 
she trusted to be saved by the blood of Christ we must 
hope well of her salvation, for, as Father Luther was 
wont to say, many a one that liveth a Papist dieth a 


1 Strype’s Annals, I., ii., 278-280. Quoted in Dr. Hook’s 
Call to Union on the Principles of the Reformation, 49, 
2 Mignet, IT., 360. 
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Protestant.’’? He offended Queen Elizabeth by marry- 
ing Lady Baker, his second wife; but her majesty 
eventually became so far reconciled as to visit him at 
Chelsea. His death was sudden, ‘‘ having sat in com- 
mission till six in the evening (16th June, 1596), and 
deceased at seven.”? He was an inordinate smoker, and 
is said to have died while smoking, crying out to his 
man, or boy, ‘‘I die.”’ Dr. James, of Bristol, was ap- 
pointed one of the executors of his will, but he appears 
to have died in a state of insolvency.* 

In the south transept, at the head of the well worn 
steps to the old refectory of the abbey, and adjacent to 
the present vestry, is the bishop’s court room, which is 
now used as the muniment chamber. The records of 
the proceedings of this court are now in the office of 
the bishop’s chancellor, in Broad street. As a specimen 
of the cases therein tried we supply one dated 11th 
February, 1597, of the time of Bishop Fletcher :— 
Thomas Holmes, vicar of the parish church of Stoke 
Gifford, was cited before Morgan Jones, clerk-surrogate, 
and Watkyns Pownell, public notary, on the charge 
“that he did not weare the surplice in the time of 
divine service, neither in his ministration of baptism 
did he use the sign of the cross, wherefore it was ad- 
judged that to-morrow at morning and evening praier 
he shall wear the surplice, and afterwards continue (the 
same) according to the law, and at the time of baptism 
he shall use the sign of the cross according to service 
baptismal in the book of common praier and to acknow- 
ledge (his fault).” ? 

Another case, of a different character, was decided 
in the presence of Francis James and the same public 
notary, 7th April, 1598 :—John Symonds, of Almonds- 
bury, on account of adultery with his servant, Maria 
Pullinor, submitted to correction in the following form, 
‘that he shall upon Sunday next stand in the middle 
ile of the church of Almondsbury during the ushall 
time of morning prair in a white sheet and white roode 
(rod) in his hande, and there penitently confesse and 
acknowledge his said offence, desiring Almighty God 
to forgive him and the people to praie for him, and 
similarly the two next Sundaies following.” ° 

11. John Thornborough, who succeeded Dr. Fletcher, 
was a native of Salisbury, and a student of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Whilst there he was more distin- 
euished for his love of pleasure and his irregularities 
than for his learning or his attention to the rules of the 
university. His favourite companion was his kinsman, 
Robert Pinkney, with whom he spent his time ‘‘in the 
fencing schools, dancing schools, in stealing deers and 


1 Birth’s Queen Eliz., II., 34. Athen. Cantab., I., 206. 
2 Liber Causarum, 1591-1601, 94. S$ Liber Causarum, 95. 
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conies, in hunting the hare and wooing girls. They 
often went to the house of Dr. Giles Lawrence at 
Cowley, near Oxon, to see his two fair daughters, 
Elizabeth and Martha, the first of which Thornborough 
wooed, the other Pinkney, who at length married her, 
but Thornborough deceived the other.”! The Earl of 
Pembroke made Thornborough his chaplain; and by 
the interest of his patron, he soon afterwards became 
chaplain in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth. In 1589 he 
was promoted to the deanery of York, and four years 
later was made Bishop of Limerick. Thornborough 
was translated to the see of Bristol in 1608, holding his 
deanery of York in commendam. Fis relations with the 
corporation of Bristol were not happy. During the 
years 1606-7 he never visited the city. In the former 
year the mayor and council desired leave from the dean 
and chapter to erect a gallery within the cathedral, 
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constructing it near the pulpit. The bishop, on visit- 
ing Bristol in 1608, caused it to be immediately removed. 
The citizens, indignant at this assumption of power, re- 
presented the case to the king, who appointed commis- 
sioners to examine whether the gallery made the church 
look like a ‘playhouse,’ as reported. The answer 
being in the negative, the bishop was-commanded to 
reconstruct the gallery at his own expense. This was 
accordingly done, but placed about three feet only from 
the ground; and at the same time the pulpit was re- 
moved to such a distance that it was impossible for 
persons sitting in the gallery to hear the preacher. 
The civic authorities made a further application to his 
majesty, who, when Thornborough next appeared at 
court, rebuked him so sharply that he left London and 
proceeded to Dorchester, fearing to ‘come to Bristol 
for shame and disgrace.” Continuing, however, to 


* Wood’s Athenz Oxon, II.,99.  * Zbid, III. 3. Britton, 29, 
* Bristol Memorialist, 122, 





annoy the citizens, the affronted corporation for several 
years relinquished their devotions at the cathedral, at- 
tending instead divine service at St. Mary Redcliff.4 
In the year 1613 the affair appears to have been so far 
compromised that the city officers returned to the cathe- 
dral; this, however, might have been in compliment to 
Queen Anne, who in that year attended in great state 
divine service within its walls. Thornborough was a 
greater favourite at court than at Bristol, receiving on 
one occasion a new year’s gift from the king of “a fair 
baron and ewer, with a pair of liverie pots, worth £140, 
whereof he was not a little proud.”2 In 1616 he was 
translated to Worcester, where he died in 1641 at the 
good age of ninety-four. ‘I have heard his skill in 
chemistry,” says Fuller, ‘much commended, and he 
presented a precious extraction to King James (I.), re- 
puted a great preserver of health. He is conceived by 
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such helps,” continues Fuller, “to have added to his 
vigorous vivacity, though I think a merry heart (where- 
of he had a great measure) was his best elixir to that 
purpose.” 3 | 

12. Dr. Nicholas Felton (who succeeded Dr. Thorn- 
borough in 1617) was one of the translators of the 
present English version of the Bible, his part being 
comprised in the Epistles of St. Paul and the Canonical 
Hpistles.* ‘He had,” says Fuller, ‘‘a sound head and 
sanctified heart.” As prebendary of St. Paul’s, he 
attended Sir Gervais Elvish, lieutenant of the Tower, 
to execution. Hlvish was condemned for his agency in 
the murder by poison of Sir Thomas Overbury, though 
the chief instigation of the deed has been imputed to 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset. Dr. Felton was 


1 Bristol Memorialist, 189, 

? Carew Letters, 88. Camden Papers. 
® Fuller’s Worthies, Wilts. 

* Lewis’s History of the Bible, 
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installed in December, 1617, and after an interval of 
fifteen months was translated to the see of Ely, which 
he enjoyed until his death in 1626." 

Robert Searchfield was the next prelate. He pre- 
sided from 1619 until his death three years afterwards, 
when he was succeeded by Robert Wright, who had 

been chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, and subsequently to 
James I. For his opposition to the Parliament in the 
civil war he was committed, 1641, with eleven other 
bishops, to the Tower for eighteen weeks. He was 
afterwards deprived of the bishopric of Lichfield (to 
which he had been translated 1632), with all his other 
ecclesiastical preferments. He then retired to Kccles- 
wall hall, in Staffordshire, but did not long remain 
unmolested, for his enemies pursuing him thither, be- 
sieged the place. The bishop was taken suddenly ill, 
and died two days before the house surrendered.” He 
has left in his handwriting a document containing— 
‘A true relation of things that I, Bishop Wright, of 
Lichfield and Coventry, have done in every place (for 
the benefit of posterity) where God blest me with any 
means since I left the university (Trinity Col., Oxford), 
as my soul shall answer at the last day.” Among the 
places adverted to are Bristol Cathedral and the churches 
of the city.® 

In Bishop Skinner’s time occurred a keen investiga- 
tion of the cathedral by Archbishop Laud, to whom the 
capitular body were obliged to give a strict but not 
very satisfactory account as the following evidence will 
show :— . 

[The side notes are the Primate’s comments. | 


‘¢ An explanacion of certaine darke answeres exhibited by the 
Deane and Chapter of the cathedrall church of Bristoll to the 
most reverend Father in God, William, by the diunyne prouidence 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, &c., in his visitacon there the 
last of May, Anno Dni. 1634. 

‘In resp. ad. 2. Whilst every man answers for his owne par- 
ticular, the generall fault of non residence, according to statute 
(somewhat moderately interpreted in the decrees of our first 

bishop, confirmed by o® first deane and chapter), 
This may bere- whereof most are guilty, is concealled, viz., a new 
Peieen Beate found residence of 28 dayes in one yere is deemed to 
statues. be sufficient, and they that p’forme onely such resi- 

dency are p’takers of all profittes and beneficall 
offices as far forth, yea and before him that shalbe resident 6, 5 
or 4 monthes according to the mencioned mitigacion in o° first 
his decrees, 

‘Tn resp. ad. 4 et 5. Our places allotted by the foundacion are 
not full. There is great want of an vsher, the master being an 
ordinary preacher and chaplyn to the Lord Bishop. The schollers 

who of ould were wont alwaies to repair to the 
It were wellyt morning service in the cathedrall church half an 
the boyes came : 
to church. hower after six doe wholly absent themselves there- 
from, and are not culpable. 


1 Britton, 31. 

2 Richardson, de Preesulibus, 326. Britton, 32. 

’ Dom. Cal. State Papers, 1636-1637, 531. 
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‘‘Mr. Jackson, the singing man, reputed to dispend £200" 
p’ ann. hath the epistler’s place annexed to his sing- 
If Jackson be jing man’s. The stipend of the gospeller’s place ys 
soe rich, ano- ,. 
ther man were Giverted to other, not so necessary vses. ‘Two petty 
iia ney canons’ places are voyd, and the yerely pencion of 
J >“ Xi each, divided amongst the other four, at w*? 
time most of them were beneficed persons, the rest were allowed 
to officiat other cures, not without some hinderance to ot church 
service, and were well contented with this onely favor. 

‘‘Our singing men are, some clerks of Parishes in the city, 
some organists, whereby their ordinary attendance in our church 
is much hindred, especially on Sunday mornings. 

‘We very seldome or never haue the Litany sung 
on Sunday morninges cathedraliter. 

‘Tt hath been long a common practice, if Mr. 
Maior come before our diuine seruice is ended, ab- 
ruptly to breake off service, if the service chaunce 
to be ended before his comyng, all the congregacion 
stay, and expect his comying before the sermon begin. 

‘©Ad, 4 et 11. The prebend whose house is vtterly decayed, 
hath the house auntiently the schoolmaster’s. The schoolm! the 


Let that be re- 
medyed. 


I like neyther 
of these two, 
and require yt 
both be reme- 
dyed. 


house of a petty canon, without any care for restitution thereof 


to that poore place. The rome auntiently the library (wt being 
remanent might bee reverted to the first vse, is converted to a 
chamber in a private dwellinghowse, and leased out as a part 
thereof. ‘Che house of comons (auntiently for the vse of the quire) 
is alienated from them, and let out by lease to a straunger, soe are 
other houses within our precincts set out to straun- 
Let there be gers. Our quiremen wanting houses convenient for 
Ri eee their service in our church, and oftimes neglecting 
rallabuses, &c. their dutie by reason of their remote dwelling in 
the citie. Our great churchyard is thus p’phaned. 

‘1, The most pleasant middle walke thereof (the most vsed 
of old by such as expected the seruice in our church) is now made 
by the halliers of the city a common highway for drayes to carry 
clothes in great basketts to Brandon hill to dry, by meanes 
whereof the walke is at it were plowed up. The same is made a 
common highway for other horse passengers, whereas the anntient 
way for both was through the lane commonly called Frog lane, a 
neerer and fitter passage. 

‘2 This whole churchyard is made a receptacle for all ydle 
persons to spend time in stopball, and such lyke recreacions, even 
oftimes from morning to night, the time of divine service not 
excepted, no not oft tymes on Sundayes and holydaies. 

“©8 The schoolhouse standing on this site is made at all times 
as 2 common tennis court, and ys in a manner fitted for that vse. 

‘¢4, In the churchyard the city hath of late set vp a whipping 
post, and took upon them awthority to arrest here, and in the 
very cloysters adioyning to our church. 

«Ad, 15. Our prebends for the most part lett out their houses 
to lay persons, sometimes dangerous by prying into the state of 
our church, sometimes disrespective, at all times burthensome to 
such as live and reside there. 

‘There is in the opinion of many of sound iudgment a graund 
enclosure in our church by reason of certain seates 
set up in our sermon place by the citezens by vertue 
of a long lease from the deane and chapter (scilz. for 
ever), conteyning 29 foote and a half in length and 
11 foote in breadth on the south side of the said 
church for the maior, aldermen, and common councell 
wth 20 foot in length on the north side and 11 foot 
in breadth for their wives, w°® seates are appro- 
priated to them, so that neither knight nor esquire, 
lady nor gentlewoman have any proper place where to hear the 
sermon. 


His Majesty 
hath com- 
manded to 
haue moueable 
seates in ye 
body of the 
ehurch, and 
the standing 
ones to be 
taken downe, 
&e, 
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“Thies seates for the manner of site stand soe remote from 
the pulpit that they betray the cheefest place of audience, where 
the maior, &c., were wont to sit on benches with backes, move- 
able, to the more vulgar and meaner auditory. 

“2. By reason of the height of the first seat from the ground 
(the bottom thereof being welnigh two foot from the pavement) 
w't an higher rising by degrees of the seates succeeding to the 
last, together with the altitude of men sitting and standing in the 
last seat w'" their heads covered, doe hinder the hearing of the 
greatest part of those that are behind, and of such as are wont to 
heare in a little chappell backwards, called by the name of S* 
Theodore Newton’s chappell. 

‘Ad. 16", There being noe article directly concerning the 
ymployment of money given in pious vses, neither is the last 
article enqniring after offences and crymes psonall, deemed to 
comprehend the same, by wt means this grand abuse is lyke to 
escape without notice, viz. : The xx’. to be bestowed 
yerely on highways, is not rightly & truly ymployd 
according to the statute and auntient presidentes. 

“So likewise is a contrary practice, of having a lecture (at 

Litle St. Augustine’s every Sonday in the after- 
Examine how noone in the place of catechising) the resort to w°? 
ve. Onthedeall especially with contribucion, is made a mark of 
Xe. cognisance of the holy from the p’phane as they 
terme them, 
‘¢ Endorsed by Dell :— 
‘* Farther aduertisem** concerning ye church of Bristoll.” 1 


Let this be 
considered of. 


George Coke, D.D., was consecrated 10th February, 
1632.* He is described to have been ‘‘a meek, grave 
and quiet man, much beloved of those who were sub- 
jected to his jurisdiction.”® He died 1646. His suc- 
cessor, Robert Skinner, D.D., was elected bishop of 
this see in July, 1637, and in 1641 was translated to 
that of Oxford. Joining soon afterwards in the pro- 
test against the proceedings of Parliament, he was 
impeached of high treason and lodged in the Tower, 
whence, being released, he retired to the rectory of 
Launton until the Restoration, when he returned to his 
bishopric. In 1663 he was translated to the see of 
Worcester. Thomas Westfield, D.D., the successor to 
Bishop Skinner in 1641, was deprived of the revenues 
of his bishopric by the House of Commons; but resti- 
tution was afterwards made by a committee of the same 
House, who stated that he was ‘“‘a man of great learn- 
ing and merit.”° He was so diffident that he never 
entered the pulpit without fear and trembling; and 
upon one occasion, when going to preach before the 
king, he fainted. Dying in June, 1644, he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Thomas Howel, who inherited the evil 
days of the diocese. He was chaplain to Charles NES 
and gained various preferments, particularly the incum- 
bency of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London, in 1635. 
‘“‘In the beginning of the troubles he was first driven 


+ Report of Hist. MSS. Commission, IV., 144. 

? Richardson, de Preesulibus, 320. Britton, 32. 

* Biographia Britannica, by Kippis, III., 676. Britton, 32. 
* Britton, 33. 
* Britton, 33. 
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from the living last mentioned and then sequestered for 
his absence, saith Mr. Lloyd, which, though a most 
unjust, was, however, no uncommon practice in those 
days; after that he was driven by persecution out of 
West Horsley, whereupon his majesty nominated him 
to this bishopric, in which he met with barbarous usage 
from the hands of the rebels. His palace, which was 
then covered with lead, they uncased and sold the lead, 
so that he was exposed to the weather by day and by 
night. His lady they knew to be then in child-bed, 
in which condition it rained freely upon her. After 
many other indignities, they pulled and hauled him 
violently out of the palace, of which they made a malt- 
house and a mill, for there they ground, as well as 
made, great quantities of malt for several years, as is 
well remembered by many yet living in Bristol. And 
suitably to this, a gentleman (who gives me this infor- 
mation) thinks he hath heard that they intended to put 
up a furnace for brewing at the east end of the choir, 
in the place of the altar. In a word, their usage 
towards him was such that he did not long survive their 
cruelty; but being a person of a mild and tender spirit, 
died soon after,”1 namely, in 1646, and is buried 
beneath a plain stone near the bishop’s throne. The 
only inscription is Expergiscar (I shall awake). 

In ‘‘ Oliver’s time,” after the venerable cathedral 
had undergone much undignified usage, it became the 
preaching house of John Knowles, a puritan divine. 
He was an Oxford tutor and a man of good parts. No 
less than ten of his pupils became members of Parlia- 
ment, and thirty of them conspicuous preachers. Having 
incurred the enmity of Archbishop Laud, his license to 
preach was revoked, and he thereupon crossed the sea 
to New England. After ten years’ preaching in the 
‘‘cold wilderness,” he removed to Virginia; here he 
was disallowed the pastoral office in consequence of not 
holding with the Prayer Book and surplice. To avoid 
a prosecution he fled, and that he did in so opportune a 
time as to escape being included in a massacre of about 
500 whites by the Indians. Returning to Old England, 
he was appointed preacher in Bristol Cathedral. When 
the king had his own again Knowles was ousted, and 
soon after silenced with his brethren. 

Bishop Howel was succeeded in 1660 by Dr. Gilbert 
Ironside, of Trinity College, Oxford, who, being a man 
of wealth, apart from his ecclesiastical preferments, was 
considered best calculated to maintain the episcopal 
dignity with the reduced revenues of the bishopric. 
Dying in 1671, this see was conferred on Guy Carlton, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, a bitter enemy to the 
seceders from the Church. Oarlton had been con- 
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demned to death by the Commonwealth Parliament ; 
but being confined in Lambeth Palace after his sen- 
tence, he contrived to let himself down over the wall 
by means of a cord conveyed to him by his wife. The 
cord, however, being too short, and leaving some dis- 
tance to drop, he dislocated his ankle. Being conveyed 
away in a boat that was in readiness, he lay concealed 
till he was recovered; but his wife was obliged to sell 
the bed from under her to pay for his cure. He then 
got on shipboard and escaped abroad to Prince Charles. 
In the year 1671 he was rewarded for his sufferings in 
the royal cause by the bishopric of Bristol. In 1678 
Carlton was translated to Chichester, where he proved 
himself a greater huntsman than divine. 

Dr. Lake, who succeeded Bishop Goulson (who died 
in 1684), was one of the seven bishops committed to 
the Tower by James II., and subsequently he was of 
the non-juring party who refused the oath of allegiance 
to William III. He died August 30th, 1689. 

Another of the same famous seven, Jonathan Tre- 
lawney, also occupied this see. His memory Macaulay 
has specially delighted to honour, and the contemporary 
Cornish song— 

*¢ And shall Trelawney die ?” 
has helped to float his name down the tide of history. 
Dated from Bristol, December 5th, 1688, is a letter to 
the Prince of Orange, in which, in answer to a letter 
received from his highness, full concurrence was ex- 
pressed in the enterprise which a few months later 
seated William and Mary on the throne :-— 

‘May it please your highness, I received the great 
honour of your highness’s letter, and beg leave to 
return you my most humble thanks for those kind 
opinions you have been pleased to conceive of me, 
which I shall endeavour still to preserve. 

‘My Lord Shrewsbury (with whose conduct we are 
all extremely pleased) will give you a full account of 
what has been done here, which, if your highness shall 
approve of, it will be great satisfaction to me that I 
have bore some part in the work which your highness 
has undertaken with the hazard of your life for the 
preservation of the Protestant religion, the laws and 
liberties of this kingdom. 

“T desire Almighty God to preserve you, as the 
means of continuing to us the exercise of our holy 
religion and our laws; and humbly beseech your high- 
ness to believe me very ready to promote so good a 
work, and on all occasions to approve myself your 
highness’s 

‘‘ Most obedient, faithful, humble servant, 
‘‘ Bristol, Dec. 5, 1688.’’4 ‘“ J, BRISTOL. 


1 Dalrymple’s Memoirs, II., 336. 
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A remarkable incident is related of the imperious 
and unfatherly severity of Bishop Trelawney’s cha- 
racter. His daughter Rebecca, conspicuous for her 


beauty, was betrothed against her inclination to John 


Francis Buller, to whom she had an aversion through 
his features being disfigured by the smallpox. To this 
fearful disease he had indeed apparently succumbed, 
and having, as was thought, died, was literally laid out 
in his coffin at Morval. He was the last of a long line 


of distinguished ancestry, and being then unmarried, 


his family was considered extinct. His coachman, 
entering the chamber to take a last look of his master, 
opened the window, and at once, as if by a miracle, the 
fresh air brought new life, and the apparent corpse 
arose and recovered. Subsequently he sought the hand 
of Miss Trelawney, though he was unsuccessful in win- 
ning her heart. The wedding was, notwithstanding, 
appointed ; but the clergyman engaged in performing 
the marriage ceremony was so shocked at the distress 
exhibited by the lady that he refused to proceed with 
the service; on which the bishop, her father, ordered 
him at once to do his duty, or he would himself per- 
form the ceremony. Accordingly, in spite of a heart- 
rending scene, the clergyman obeyed orders, and the 
twain became man and wife. There is a fine old pic- 
ture at Morval which represents Rebecca ‘“‘as the fairest 
of Eve’s fair daughters.” In 1689 Trelawney was ad- 
vanced to Exeter, and subsequently to Winchester. He 
died July 19, 1721, and was buried at Plyns, in Corn- 
wall. 

Dr. Gilbert Ironside, his successor, was son of the 
former bishop of the same name. He took the diocese 
conditionally that he should hereafter be transferred to 
a richer. This mercenary conduct was much unlike 
that of Bishop Wilcocks (a native of Bristol), who, on 
being offered a wealthier diocese than that of Roches- 
ter, which he then occupied, replied, ‘‘ Though my wite 
be poor, I must not think of changing her for one more 
opulent.” While in Bristol “he took to him a fair and 
comely widow for his wife, being the daughter of one 
Robinson of Bristol,” and in 1701 he was translated to 
Hereford. 





Temp. 1710. 


‘MAN IS BUT A HEAP OF MOULDERING DUST.” 


Runic Inscription beneath West Window. 


About this time Dr. George Royse was dean of 
Bristol. He was provost at Oriel College. “As I re- 
member,” says Kennett, ‘‘at the approach of the Revo- 
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lution he preached a bold sermon against Popery in St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, where the Lord Berkeley, being one of 
his auditors, took him into notice and favour, and soon 
after recommended him to Dr. Tillotson, who took him 
for his chaplain at Lambeth, and gave him the good 
rectory of Newington, county Oxford, and procured for 
him the deanery of Bristol. In his latter years he 
sunk much into drinking and kept an ill woman, who 
even came over to Windsor and waited with him when 
he attended at chapel to Queen Anne, as I heard there 
from several people to my great surprise and erief,”’ 
He died in April, 1708. 


and at length ambassador to that court, where he re- 
mained from 1683 to 1708, having represented four 
successive sovereigns. During his residence abroad he 
wrote ‘‘An Account of Sweden, as it was in 1688, to- 
gether with an Extract of the History of that King- 
dom,” 8vo, 1711. Returning to his native country, 
Queen Anne, as a compensation for his long and valued 
services, caused him to be appointed dean of Windsor, 
Registrar of the Order of the Garter and Prebendary of 
Canterbury ; on the death of Bishop Hall, he was pre- 
ferred to the see of Bristol. In 1711 he was made 
Lord Privy Seal, one of the plenipotentiaries for the 
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John Hall, D.D., succeeded to Dr. Ironside, and 
received consecration on the 30th of August in the year 
1691. He presided over the diocese of Bristol with 
great credit upwards of eighteen years; and dying at 
Oxford, in February, 1709, was buried in Saint Ald- 
gate’s Church. He bequeathed his library to Pem- 
broke College; and, amongst other charitable dona- 
tions, left a legacy of seventy pounds yearly for the 
purchase of bibles to be distributed in the diocese of 
Bristol. 

John Robinson, D.D., the succeeding bishop, was a 
native of Cleasby, near Richmond, in Yorkshire; and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, he gained much celebrity for his 
learning and skill in theological controversy. Having 
accompanied an embassy to Sweden, he exhibited so 
much talent that he was appointed envoy extraordinary, 


Treaty of Utrecht, a Privy Councillor and a commis- 
sioner for the completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Three 
years afterwards he was translated to the bishopric of 
London, which he held until his death, in 1723.1 

To Dr. Smalridge, who succeeded Dr. Robinson in 
1714, so many virtues have been imputed by his friendly 
contemporaries, that it is difficult to select from the 
many good sayings on his behalf. Bishop Newton, his 
sometime successor in this diocese, has used up all the 
words that are needed to delineate a perfect character 
in describing Smalridge; but he complains that, not- 
withstanding his merits, he never attained to any very 
great or lucrative preferments. The feeling prelate 
qualifies the complaint by stating that the good bishop 
had, besides his bishopric, only the deanery of Christ 

1 Britton, 37, 
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Church, Oxford, though he was ‘‘also,” he says, 
‘‘nreacher at the New Chapel, in the Broadway, West- 
minster, which at that time was frequented by one of 
the best and politest congregations in town. He was 
besides appointed Lord Almoner to Queen Anne; but 
was removed by the Ministers of George I. on account 
of party, though surely no man ever exercised greater 
candour and moderation than he did towards all parties 
and persons, and is particularly commended for it by 
Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Addison in Zhe Tatler, the 
latter of whom likewise makes very honourable men- 
tion of him in a letter to Dr. Swift, dated from Bristol, 
October 1st, 1718:—‘The greatest pleasure I have met 
with for some months is the conversation of my old 
friend Dr. Smalridge, who, since the death of the excel- 
lent man you mention, is to me the most candid and 
agreeable of all bishops. I would say clergymen were 
not deans comprehended under that title. We have 
often talked of you, and when I assure you he has an 
exquisite taste of writing, I need not tell you how he 
talks on such a subject.’” In the 73rd number of Zhe 
Tatler Bishop Smalridge is described under the cha- 
racter of Favonius, and he again appears with that title 
in the 114th number of the same publication. In the 
first of these papers we are told that ‘‘ Favonius, in the 
midst of a thousand impertinent assailants of the divine 
truths, is an undisturbed defender of them. He pro- 
tects all under his care by the clearness of his under- 
standing and the example of his life. He visits dying 
men with the air of a man who hoped for his own 
dissolution, and enforces in others a contempt of this 
life by his own expectation of the next. His voice and 
behaviour are the lively images of a composed and 
well-governed zeal. None can leave him for the frivo- 
lous jargon uttered by the ordinary teachers among the 
Dissenters but such as cannot distinguish vociferation 
from eloquence and argument from railing. He is so 
great a judge of mankind, and touches our passions 
with so superior a command, that he who deserts his 
congregation must be a stranger to the dictates of 
nature, as well as those of grace.” 

Hugh Boulter, D.D., a prelate alike distinguished 
for his learning and talents, was next appointed. Born 
in London, he received the rudiments of his education 
at Merchant Taylor’s School, was admitted a commoner 
of Christ’s Church, Oxford, and immediately after the 
Revolution was elected a Demi, and afterwards a Fellow 
of Magdalen College in that University. In 1700 Sir 
Charles Hedges, Principal Secretary of State, appointed 
him his chaplain; and soon afterwards Tenison, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, introduced him to the notice of 
the Earl of Sunderland, who obtained for him the 
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rectory of St. Olave’s, Southwark, and the archdeaconry 
of Surrey. When King George I. visited Hanover, 
in 1719, Boulter accompanied him as chaplain, and 
acquitted himself so much to the satisfaction of his 
majesty, that he intrusted to him the education of 
Prince Frederick and promoted him to the see of 
Bristol. In 1724 he was nominated to the metropolitan 
see of Armagh.? 

Passing by Dr. William Bradshaw, who presided 
over the bishopric eight years, and was buried in the 
cathedral in 1782, the next prelate here was Dr. Charles 
Cecil, who was appointed in 1732, and translated to 
Bangor two years afterwards. 

Dr. Secker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, and finally 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was consecrated to the see 
of Bristol in 1735. The interesting friendship that 
existed between this divine and the famous author of 
“The Analogy” gives an amiable aspect to the cha- 
racter of both prelates. While schoolmates at Tewkes- 
bury, Secker conveyed to the post-office at Gloucester 
the celebrated anonymous letters of his friend addressed 
to Dr. Samuel Clark, and which the latter writer ap- 
pended to his ‘ Attributes.” In after-life each made 
use of every opportunity to recommend the other to 
preferment, and in their literary performances the 
assistance rendered to one another was likewise mutual. 
In the course of a long and gracious conversation with 
the queen, her majesty said she thought he had been 
dead. Mr. Secker assured her he was not. Yet her 
majesty afterwards asked Archbishop Blackburn if he 
was not dead. His answer was, ‘‘No, madam, but he is 
buried.”’ Butler was then in the retirement of his rectory 
at Stanhope, but the queen’s inquiries brought him from 
the shade into the sunshine of the royal court and ren- 
dered his promotion sure. In 1734, at the first alarm 
of the rebellion, Dr. Secker made a most able extem- 
pore speech in Parliament to advocate the attainder of 
the Pretender’s son. He also, while rector of St. 
James, preached a strong sermon in behalf of the 
reigning dynasty. The Prince of Wales, whose resi- 
dence, Norfolk House, was in the parish of St. James, 
became a constant attendant at the-church. His unfor- 
tunate alienation from the king had previously occurred, 
and the first time he appeared at public worship here 
Dr. Secker’s curate inadvertently began the service with 
the usual ‘I will arise and go to my father.” This, 
says our prelate’s biographer, quickly becoming the 
subject of conversation, an additional assertion was 
joined to it that the rector preached on the Fifth Com- 
mandment, ‘“‘ Honour thy father and thy mother.” The 
prince showed so little remembrance of the circumstance 

1 Britton, 38. 
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that he bestowed upon Secker several marks of his 
favour ; several of his children were baptised subse- 
quently by this divine. He also had the honour of 
crowning George III., and in the same year of marry- 
ing this long reigning king to the Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg. 

When Foote’s notorious play, ‘‘The Minor,” ap- 
peared the primate endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to 
prevent its being acted. The Lord Chancellor, however, 
gave his Grace permission and advice to alter the pas- 
sages in it he might think improper. His Grace replied, 
“he had no wish to see the next edition of ‘The 
Minor,’ announced by the author as corrected and pre- 
pared for the press by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.”’ | 

Sarah, the old Duchess of Marlborough, had so high 
esteem for his ‘‘ understanding and integrity’ that she 
appointed him one of her executors and informed him 
that in common with the others she had left him £2,000. 
The prelate remonstrated with her for bequeathing so 
much of her estate to people who were not her relations, 
and especially blamed her leaving anything to himself, 
who, he told her, was as rich as her grace. The duchess 
was somewhat offended with this freedom and never 
mentioned the subject of her will again to him, and 
he inferred that she had excluded his name from the 
executors. But it eventually proved she had not, and 
that each of them received £500 more than was pro- 
mised. ‘The funeral rites over this remarkable dame 
were performed at Blenheim by Archbishop Secker. 
He was a man of much benevolence; it is said that 
after his advance to the primacy his private munificence 
extended to not less than £2,000 a-year. He left 
likewise £11,000 to charitable institutions. He died 
August 5th, 1768, aged 75, and is buried at Lambeth. 

Joseph Butler was born in 1692, at the native place 
of Alfred the Great, Wantage, in Berkshire ; being in- 
tended by his father for a Nonconformist minister, he 
received his earlier education at a dissenting school in 
Tewkesbury, where he had as a companion scholar, 
Thomas Secker, who subsequently like himself became 
Bishop of Bristol. In 1714 he was entered a commoner 
of Oriel College, where through the interest of a friend 
he was afterwards appointed preacher at the Rolls 
chapel. His celebrated fifteen sermons therein de- 
livered, which have exerted such powerful influence 
in the formation of modern ethical doctrine, were so 
modestly esteemed by himself that he left as “his 
positive and express will they should be burned with- 
out being read by any one as soon as might be after his 
decease.” In 1736 appeared the ‘ Analogy,” of which 
a second edition came out the same year. In 1788 he 
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was appointed to the see of Bristol. Here he resided 
12 years, and it is related that he spent his whole 
income in repairs of his palace. Among the various 
improvements which he effected was ‘‘the entire reno- 
vation of the private chapel, where over the communion 
table he placed the cross, at which offence was sub- 
sequently taken, when the charge of attachment to 
Romish usages was made against him. The ground of 
this cross was a large slab of black marble, into which 
a cross of white marble, of about 3 feet high by 18 
inches wide, was sunk.’”’ Both chapel and cross perished 
in the riots of 1831. The sexton endeavoured to recover 
the cross from the smouldering ruins of the palace, but 
after a sufficient search found it broken into fragments. 
Dean Tucker relates of Butler that his custom was when 
at Bristol to walk for hours in his garden in the darkest 
night which the time of the year could afford; he had 
frequently the honour to attend him. In 1750 Bishop 
Butler was translated to Durham, where he had hardly 
settled before his health gave way, whereupon he was 
advised to try the waters of Clifton. These proving 
inefficacious he removed to Bath, where he arrived on 
the 8rd of June, 1752. On Tuesday, the 16th of the 
same month, he departed this life, and was interred near 


his former throne at Bristol Cathedral on the evening 


of the following Saturday. The funeral was a private 
one, ‘“‘the hearse was followed only by two coaches and 
six, the servants in livery going before it on horseback. 
The pall was supported by the chancellor, Dr. Water- 
land, and four others of the senior clergy who were 
most known to his lordship, and followed by myself 
(Dr. Foster) and the rest of the family in the same 
order in which we usually attended his lordship to the 
cathedral at Durham. The sub-dean, Mr. Chapman, 
performed the service.”’ 

On the 11th of October, 1757, Dr. Warburton was 
promoted to the deanery of Bristol. The day he came 
to read in happened to be one on which the rubric 
orders the Athanasian creed to be read, which he 
omitted. Some of the chief men in the congregation 
took offence, and insisted upon his reading it and going 
through the whole ceremony on the Sunday next follow- 
ing, which he did. A doubt has been raised whether 
he was in this respect ‘a precisely legal dean of Bristol. 
His omission makes this questionable, and so does his 
reading that creed at a time when it was not appointed 
to be read.” At the Deanery House, now destroyed, he 
prepared the third edition of the second part of the 
‘Divine Legation,” which appeared the year after he 
arrived here. This work he wrote according to his own 
declaration, ‘“‘to rub in the noses of dissenters and 
zealots,’ against whom he had denounced eternal war, 
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like Hannibal against Rome, at the altar. Pre- 
viously to this he had annotated Shakespeare, with a 
want of success which brought down upon him a 
fountain of ridicule. One of his friends, Dr. Cumming, 
remarks, ‘‘I could never forgive him for defacing the 
immortal Shakespere by his many ridiculous and un- 
lettered notes, though he made me a present of that 
and all his other works.” ‘He ought,” says Quin, the 
player, ‘‘to have stuck to his own Bible and not to have 
meddled with ours.’ In 1760 Dean Warburton was 
promoted to a mitre (which he accepted, although he 
had called the bench of bishops ‘“‘a wooden bench’’), 
being consecrated to the bishopric of Gloucester on the 
20th of January in that year. Next month, in a letter 
dated from London, he says, “‘I brought as usual a bad 
cold with me to town, and this being the first day I 
ventured out of doors, it was employed, as in duty 
bound, at court, it being a leveé day. A buffoon lord- 
in-waiting (you may guess whom I mean) was very 
busy marshalling the circle; and he said to me without 
ceremony, ‘Move forward, you clog up the doorway.’ 
I replied with as little, ‘Did nobody clog up the king’s 
doorstead more than I, there would: be room for all 
honest men.’ This brought the man to himself.” 

Dr. Thomas Newton, author of the well-known 
‘Dissertations on the Prophecies,’’ was consecrated to 
the see of Bristol in 1761. We are told that he never 
failed going to Bristol every summer till the year 1776, 
when he was prevented by sickness. ‘‘ By living there 
and residing so much,” we are told, ‘‘ he was in hopes 
that his example would have induced the other mem- 
bers of the church to perform also their part, and to 
discharge at least their statutable duties. The deanery 
is worth at least £500 a year, and each prebend is worth 
about half that sum, and their estates are capable of 
good improvement; and for these preferments the resi- 
dence usually required is three months for the dean, 
and half that time for each prebendary. But, alas! 
never was church more shamefully neglected. The 
bishop has several times been there for months together 
without seeing the face of dean or prebendary, or any- 
thing better than a minor canon. The care and man- 
agement of the church was left to Mr. Camplin, pre- 
centor or senior minor canon, and to the sexton. His 
example having no kind of effect, he remonstrated 
several times that their preferments deserved a little 
better attendance, as they would well bear the expense 
of it; their neglect was the more conspicuous and cul- 
pable being in the second city in the kingdom, that 
their want of residence was the general complaint not 
only of the city, but likewise of all the country, that 
great numbers resorted every year to the Wells, and 
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generally came, at least on a Sunday, to see the cathe- 
dral; that they were astonished at finding only one 
minor canon both to read and to preach, and perhaps 
to administer the Sacrament; that this was not a time 
for such relaxation and neglect of all order and disci- 
pline; that the Church had too many enemies, and the 
deans and chapters in particular; that they furnished 
their adversaries with the strongest arguments against 
themselves; that there were those who contended for the 
worthlessness and uselessness of deans and chapters, 
and they could not point out a more flagrant instance of 
good pay received and little duty done than in the 
church of Bristol. The church of Rochester was said 


‘to be much in the same predicament as that of Bristol ; 


and one of the prebendaries dining with the late Bishop 
Pearce, he asked him, ‘ Pray, Dr. 8., what is your time 
of residence at Rochester?’ ‘O, my lord,’ said he, 
‘I reside there the better part of the year.’ ‘I am 
very glad to hear it,’ replied the good bishop. But 
the doctor’s meaning was, and the fact really was, that 
he resided there only during the week of the audit. 
These things ought not to be so. At Rochester they 
are reported now to be under some better regulation. 

‘But the Bishop of Bristol’s remonstrances had no 
better effect than his example, and to do no more than 
to say what was right and practise it himself was not 
in his power. The power of bishops is thought to be 
something, and it is really nothing. The bishop is their 
visitor, vocatus sive non vocatus ; but he can only admonish 
and reprove, he has not the power of inflicting any 
penalty in case of failure. 

‘“While the deans of Gloucester, Norwich and Peter- 
borough, to their honour, were improving and adorning 
and beautifying their churches, poor Bristol lay utterly 
neglected, like a disconsolate widow, saying ‘my lovers 
and my friends have forsaken me.’ Upon the dean’s 
death the bishop forbore adding what he might have 
added with truth and justice, for it was contrary to his 
nature and temper to say severe things of any man; 
but yet he was of opinion that something ought to 
remain as his protestation against such men and such 
measures.”’? 

[A not much better fulfilment of duty was to be 
found in 1884, when (January 13th) a letter dated 
Bristol, and addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
appeared in the Sux, a London newspaper, complaining 
of the “general neglect and almost total abandonment 
of our cathedral service.’ The writer says, ‘‘ we have 
had neither dean nor prebendary in residence for 
many months, and on Christmas Day the entire duty 
of this establishment, comprehending prayer, sermon 

1 Bishop Newton’s Collected Works, I., 97. 
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and sacrament, were imposed upon one solitary Minor 
Canon.” | 

His collected works, including his autobiography, 
appeared in two large quartos after his death. Taking 
some exception to the ‘Lives of the Poets,” by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the freedom of his remarks gave 
much offence to that chieftain of letters, and Boswell 
relates an anecdote of the doctor’s spleen on the occa- 
sion :—‘‘‘'lom knew he would be dead before what he 
has said of me would appear. 
printed it while he was alive.’ Dr. Adams: ‘TI believe 
his Dissertations on the Prophecies is his great work.’ 


Johnson: ‘ Why, sir, it is Tom’s great work; but how 


far it is great, or how much of it is Tom’s, are other 
questions; I fancy a considerable part of it was bor- 
rowed.’ Dr. Adams: ‘He was a very successful man.’ 
Johnson: ‘I don’t think so, sir; he did not get very 
high; he was late in getting what he did get; and he 
did not get it by the best means. I believe he was a 
eross flatterer.’’? As Dean of St. Paul’s much of 
Bishop Newton’s time was spent in London, but he 
conferred a lasting boon upon Bristol, if not otherwise 
than by taking the lead in organising the extensive 
library now in Queen’s road, of which his signature 
appears first in the registry of membership. He died 
in 1782, and is buried in St. Paul’s, London. 

Of the rise of the church of Dr. Blomberg, who about 
this time held a prebendal stall in this cathedral, a 
curious story is related. When the English forces were 
in possession of Martinique, in the seven years’ war, his 
father, Major Blomberg,was detached from head-quarters 
to a distant part of the island, and while there died of a 
violent fever. The morning after his decease a Col. 
Stewart was surprised while in bed at head-quarters by 
the appearance of Major Blomberg in regimental dregs, 
who, in answer to an alarmed inquiry why he was not 
with his detachment at his post, assured his interrogator 
that he was no longer alive. ‘‘I died yesterday,’ said 
he, ‘‘at seven in the morning’;”’ and then delivered an 
earnest request that his friend, on his return to England, 
would attend to the welfare of his young son, then in 
the island, by seeing him put into possession of an 
estate to which he was entitled, the deeds of which 
were secreted in the private drawer of an old chest, in 
a house that he named in Yorkshire. He then disap- 
peared, leaving Col. Stewart in the greatest astonish- 
ment, but that gentleman directly called to Captain 
Mounsey, who slept in the same room, and inquired if 
he had seen Major Blomberg, to which that officer 
repled that he had not only seen him but had heard 
everything he had said, which he repeated to Colonel 
Stewart, and they both made notes of the event. Soon 


He durst not have 
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after advice arrived of the death of Major Blomberg 
upon the same morning and at the same hour as had been 
mentioned by Colonel Stewart to his brother officers, who 
had hitherto treated the matter with derision. In com- 
pany with his guardian, Colonel Stewart, the boy, at 
the conclusion of the war, returned to England, and the 
story having reached the ear of Queen Charlotte, she 
appointed him one of her pages. The papers were 
found as indicated, and, after law suit against the 
undue possessor of the estate in question, young Blom- 
berg was finally put in possession. He afterwards 
entered the church, became chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales, married and settled at Burrington, in Somer- 
setshire, and was appointed a prebendary in Bristol 
Cathedral. The story is stated to be on the authority 
of Dr. Blomberg’s own handwriting. 

On Friday, March 27th, 1775, the Rev. Thomas New- 
man, a minor canon of this cathedral, went in company 
with his sister and a young lady, to whom he was be- 
trothed, and a male friend, to view Penpark hole, a 
frightful cavern at Charlton, about five miles north 
from Bristol. When they arrived at the spot Mr. 
Newman had the curiosity to try the depth of the hole 
with a line, and, as there was a considerable declivity 
towards the perpendicular fall, he went a little way 
down the more readily to cast in the line, and there, for 
greater safety, caught hold of the twig of an ash tree 
that grew across the aperture, but, the ground being 
shppery and moist, his feet gaye way, and the twig 
breaking he slid down the descent, and in the sight of 
his friends present, who could afford him no assitance, 
was precipitated into this dreary abyss. On the morn- 
ing of this fatal day he had done duty at Clifton 
Church, and consequently must have read the 88th 
Psalm as it is one of those appointed for the day’s 
service—‘ My life draweth nigh unto the grave. I am 
counted with them that go down into the pit. Iama 
man that hath no strength,” &c. Various attempts 
were made to recover the body, but it was not till 
thirty-nine days after the accident it was found. He 
was interred at Westbury church on April 27th, being 
his birthday, when he would have entered his 26th 
year. G. 8. Calcott, who was one of the adventurers 
who descended the hole in search of the missing body, 
states the depth ‘from the surface to the bottom, when 
the water is low, to be near 200 feet. When you view 
the place from hence (the bottom) objects of the most 
dismal kind present themselves to view from every 
quarter. ‘he deep water almost directly under your 
feet, rendered still more dreadful by the faint glimmer- 
ing rays of light reflected upon its surface from the 
openings of the chasms above, and the black rugged 
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rocks, horrid precipices, and deep yawning caverns over 
head, brought to my remembrance the following lines 
of Milton :— 


‘¢ ¢ The dismal situation, waste and wild, 
A dungeon horrible on all sides round ; 
No light, but rather darkness visible, 
Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of horror, doleful shades ; 
Where peace and rest can never dwell ; 
Hope never comes that comes to all,’ ” &c. 





The mouth of this cavern 
has been long closed up, 
and is now discernible 
only by a grass-grown 
surface of hollow ground 
shaded by a tree. 

Concerning Dr. George 
Pelham (elected to the see 
of Bristol in 1808) the 
following anecdote occurs 
in Earl Stanhope’s life of 
William Pitt :—‘‘ Appli- 
cations for preferment 
have in general no fea- 
ture of novelty; but there 
is something, as it seems 
to me, worthy of record 
in the plan of soliciting 
a favour by returning 
thanks for it as though 
already conferred. On 
that ground I give insertion to the two following letters. 
The writer of the first was Dr. George Pelham, Bishop 
of Bristol and son of the Earl of Chichester :— 


‘* Bishop of Bristol to Mr. Pitt. 
‘¢ Welbeck St., Friday (Feb. 8), 1805. 
‘‘Sir,—T have heard from so many quarters that you have 
been kind enough to think of recommending me to His Majesty 


[Vou. IT.] 
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to succeed to the See of Norwich, that I can no longer refrain 
expressing my gratitude to you, if such is your intention ; and of 
assuring you that by so doing you will be conferring a lasting 
obligation upon me, which I shall ever have a pride in acknow- 
ledging. ‘*T am, sir, &., 

‘©, BRISTOL.” 


‘* Myr, Pitt to the Bishop of Bristol. 


Downing St., Friday, Feb. 8, 1805. 
‘My Lord,—In answer to the letter which I have just had. 
the honour of receiving from your lordship, I am sorry to be 
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under the necessity of ac- 
quainting your lordship that 
Ka SST the report which has reached 
FE WP A , you respecting the See of 
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Norwich has arisen without 

my knowledge, and that I 

cannot have the satisfaction 
of promoting your wishes. 

‘¢T have the honour, &c., 
We ebrery 


The Rev. Sydney 
Smith, the humourist 
divine and divine hu- 
mourist, was appointed 
a prebendary of Bristol 
Cathedral on 24th Jan- 
uary, 1828. He entered 
on his duties in March, 
and preached several 
sermons between then 
and the 5th of Novem- 
ber following, on which 
day he preached before 
the Mayor and Corporation. These civic dignitaries 
“came expecting to hear the usual attack on Catho- 
lies made on these occasions, and were much startled 
and astonished at hearing religious toleration preached 
from the pulpit of their cathedral, and from the lips 
of a dignitary of the church.” “ He preached,” said 
an eye witness, ‘finely and bravely on this occasion, 
G 
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in direct opposition to the principles and prejudices 
of the persons in authority present, and ended with 
the beautiful apologue from Jeremy Taylor, illustrating 
charity and toleration, where Abraham, rising in wrath 
to put the wayfaring man forth from his tent for re- 
fusing to worship the Lord his God, the voice of the 
Lord was heard in the tent saying, ‘Abraham! Abra- 
ham! have I not borne with this man for three score 
years and ten, and canst thou not bear with him one 
howe rt?” 

The author of Pen and Pencil Sketches remarks 
that Sydney Smith was at the cathedral so popular as a 
preacher that the greatest difficulty was experienced in 
procuring a seat when he officiated; indeed, such was 
the rage to hear him, that many persons would remain 
in their pews, for the purpose of securing them, during 
the morning and evening services. ‘TI well remember,’ 
he says, ‘‘ seeing his portly figure ascending the pulpit 
stairs, but of his sermon I have little recollection. Mr. 
(now Lord) Brougham was present, as also was the 
celebrated Robert Hall, and these well-known charac- 
ters, particularly the first, divided the honour of ad- 
miring attention with the preacher.” 

‘‘At this time the local society had received a pleasant 
and profitable accession from the appointment of the 
very popular Dr. Beeke to the Deanery of Bristol, one 
of our party. Small in stature, the little dean, as he 
was called, was a paragon of information. Omniscience 
was his forte without being his foible. There was no 
sort of knowlege with which he was not said to be 
familiar. The commanding officer of a cavalry regi- 
ment in Bristol found him as well versed in farriery as 
did his friend Mr. Vansittart, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as a consultee in matters of finance.” 1 


BISHOPS OF BRISTOL, 


Conse- Conse- 

crated. crated. 
1 Paul Bush ... ... 1542 | 18 SirJonathan Trelawney1685 
2 John Holyman... ... 1554 | 19 Gilbert Ironside . 1689 
3 Richard Cheney . 1561 | 20 John Hall... - 169% 
4 John Bullingham ... 1581 | 21 John Robinson... ... 1710 
5 Richard Fletcher ... 1589 | 22 George Smalridge ... 1714 
6 John Thornborough... 1603 | 23 Hugh Boulter ... .. 1719 
7 Nicholas Felton - 1617 | 24 William Bradshaw ... 1724 
8 Roland Searchfield ... 1619 | 25 Charles Cecil ss L752 
9 Robert Wright... ... 1623 | 26 Thomas Secker... L734 
10 George Coke . 1632 | 27 Thomas Gooch... ... 1737 
11 Robert Skinner... 1686 | 28 Joseph Butler ... ... 1738: 
12 Thomas Westfield .. 1641 | 29 John Conybeare . 1750 
13 Thomas Howel . 1644 | 30 John Hume 1756 
14 Gilbert Ironside . 1660 | 31 Philip Yonge .. 1758 
15 Guy Carleton . 1671 | 32 Thomas Newton = Lol 
16 William Gouison . 1678 | 33 Lewis Bagot we L782 
17 John Lake... -. 1684 | 34 Christopher Wilson... 1783 


* Lord Teignmouth’s Reminiscences, IL., 266, 








A.D. 1850. 

Conse- Conse- 

crated. crated, 

35 Spencer Madan... ... 1792 | 42 Robert Gray ... 1827 
36 Henry Reginald Cour- 43 Joseph Allen .. 1834 


tenay .. ... .. 1794 | 44 James Henry Monk, 
37 Foliot Herbert Walker first Bishop of Glou- 
Cornwall see LLY cester and Bristol 
38 The Hon. Geo. Pelham 1803 united .. aos 
39 John Luxmore... .,. 1807 | 45 Charles Baring .. ... 1856 
40 William Lort Mansel 1808 | 46 William Thomson ... 1861 


41 John Kaye... ... 1820 | 47 Charles John Ellicott 1863 


DEANS OF BRISTOL, 


Installed, Installed. 

William Snow... ... 1542 | William Levett ... 1685 
John Whiteheare ... ... 1551 George Royse ... ian) LOIS 
George Carew (deprived) 1552 | Robert Boothe oe AOS 
Henry Jolliffe (deprived) 1554 | Samuel Creswick .., ... 1730 
George Carew (restored) 1560 | Tho. Chamberlayne... 1739 
John Sprint .» 1570 | William Warburton  ... 1757 
Anthony Watson ... ... 1590 | Samuel Squire.. ... 1760 
Simon Robson... ... 1598 | Francis Ayscough... ... 1761 
Edward Chetwind... ... 1617 | Cutts Barton ... ane Oe 
(Buried in the cathedral. ) John Hallam ... wae LOL 
Matthew Nicholls... ... 1639 | Charles P, Layard... ... 1800 
(Afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s ) | B. E. Sparke ... ... 1803 
Henry Glemham . 1660 | John Parsons ... ... 1810 
(Made Bishop of St. Asaph’s. ) Henry Beeke ... ... 1814 
Richard Towgood ..._... 1667 | Tho. Musgrave »» 1837 
Samuel Crossman ... ... 1683 | John Lamb ». 1837 
Richard Thompson __... 1684 | Gilbert Elliot ... ... 1850 


13. Seeing that what happened five centuries since 
is as real as that which occurred an hour ago, and pos- 
sibly far more interesting, it is not surprising that we 
should wish to view with our own eyes many thing's that 
our forefathers saw with theirs, and this we can do only 
by means of historical description. A cathedral is itself 
one of the most imposing works of human hands, and 
considered with its past associations,—not only the 
religious services that have burned into the souls of 
thousands of past worshippers, but the occasional inci- 
dents that have been thought worthy of record,—there 
is enough to touch our feelings both sensible and 
spiritual. Of these incidents, inasmuch that every man 
is born a sight-seer, the visits of illustrious persons 
afford in their circumstances a brilliancy that. beyond ~ 
most others attracts our regard. Of royal processions to 
the present cathedral, or primarily to the abbey of St. 
Augustine, we have no complete record. ‘That Henry 
II., when a youth and living in Bristol, was, no doubt, 
frequently on the spot during the progress of the erec- 
tion of the building we have seen. If churchmen 
generally at his period shared in the estimate formed 
by St. Bernard of the religious qualities of Prince 
Henry, very little regret must have been felt at his 
absence from the ceremony of the dedication of the 
monastery which happened .while he was on the conti- 
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nent. It is reported that when an infant, and being 
brought wp in the court of the King of the French, 
‘the blessed St. Bernard”’ said in the royal presence 
concerning him, ‘‘ De diabolo venit et ad diabolum «bit.’’* 
The remark might have been repeated with emphasis 
concerning the unsanctified John; who however, not- 
withstanding his worldly, fleshly, and devil-like quali- 
ties, did good things in his day for the Austin canons 
here established. He granted and confirmed to them 
Leigh, since called Abbots’ Leigh; also their liberties 
and free customs, and that they should be for ever free 
from toll and passage for ships, men, and boats, and be 
quit from all exactions belonging to him in the seaports 
or elsewhere. That John was personally familiar with 
the “‘king’s hal” in this house which he so benefited 
can hardly be questioned, seeing that he so many times 
came to Bristol. The visit to the monastery of the 
greatest of medieval English kings, the martial ld- 
ward I., is expressly recorded, and he bestowed upon 
it many costly gifts, and also induced his retainers to 
make oblations. 

The fierce victor of the “ field by Tewkesbury’ came 
here with his white-rose banner three years after that 
bloody fight. A MS. calendar says, ‘‘In the year 1474 
King Edward the Fourth came to Bristol, and lay at 
St. Augustine in the abbey, and got much money by 
way of benevolence of the townsmen and dwellers near 
it, to help him with his wars which he had in hand,” 
he being then on the eve of invading France. 

Leland thus relates the reception of another illus- 
trious victor—him of Bosworth field—at the abbey. 
In the year 1486 ‘‘ King Henry VII. was received with 
due procession by the abbot and his convent, within the 
walls of St. Augustine’s church, and on the morrow, 
when the king had dined, he rode on pilgrimage to 
St. Anne’s in the Wood (Brislington). And on Thurs- 
day next following, which was Corpus Christi Day, the 
king went in procession about the great green, then 
called the Sanctuary, whither came all the processions 
of the town also; and the Bishop of Worcester preached 
in the pulpit in the middle of the aforesaid green, in a 
great audience of the mayor and the substance of all 
the burgesses of the town and their wives, with much 
other people of the country. After evening the king 
sent for the mayor and sheriff, and part of the best 
burgesses of the town, and demanded of them the cause 
of their poverty, and they showed his grace that it was 
by reason of the great loss of ships and goods, which 
they had suffered within five years. ‘The king com- 
forted them that they should set on and make new 
ships, and exercise their merchandise as they were 

1 Chron. Mon, de Melsa, 153. 2 Barrett, 258. 
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wont to do, and his grace would so help them by divers 
means, like as he showed unto them, so that the mayor 
of the town told me they had not heard these hundred 
years from any king so good a comfort, therefore they 
thanked Almighty God that had sent so good and so 
gracious a sovereign lord. And on the morn the king 
departed to London ward.’’? 

Under the date 1491-2 in Abbot Newland’s roll it is 
recorded that nearly £3 had been given in the course 
of the year to gentlemen, and to the minstrels of the 
‘kines and lords’? who had visited the abbey. ‘‘ Who 
these royal and noble visitors were,”’ says Britton, ‘‘ we 
are uninformed.’ One of the “ kings,’’ however, was 
Henry VII., who a second time came to Bristol and 
lodged at St. Augustine’s. He seems to have found a 
better state of things than when he before visited the 
town, for we are told that he made those burgesses who 
were worth £20 pay 20s. fine, because their wives went 
so sumptuously apparelled.? 

In 1521 (6th April) “ bounteous Buckingham, the 
mirror of all courtesy,” whose tragic end Shakespeare 
has so touchingly delineated, made an oblation at the 
abbey ‘‘to our Lady in one crusady”’ 4s. 6d.° 

Archbishop Cranmer in 1534 tarried nineteen days 
at Bristol, “‘reforming of many things amiss, preaching 
at St. Austin’s abbey and other places.” 

In Nichol’s Royal Progresses we have a detailed 
relation of the visit of the stately Queen Bess to Bristol 
in 1574. “On the Sunday the queen,” we are told, 
‘‘went to the college to hear a sermon; the speech was 
left out by an unlooked for occasion, but the hymn 
was sung by a very fine boy.” If the boy was not 
finer than the hymn his mother had small reason to be 
proud of him. 

‘*THE SONG.” 


‘Oh happy hour of bliss, O college thou dost see, 

The shadow gone, the substance come, nay sun doth shine on thee. 
Away you bosom snakes that sow dissension here, [clear. 
To make your nests where serpents breed; this soil and coast is 
Enchant no man with charms; ye shall receive checkmate, 

If that you play with palt’ring pawns before so great a state, 

She hateth Hydra’s heads and loves the harmless mind, 

A foe to vice, a friend to grace, and bent thereto by kind, 

Which grace and gracious God now guide her where she goes, 
With treble grace through troublous time to tread on all her foes.” 


Scarcely more inspired was the poetry of Robert 
Naile, an apprentice of Bristol, who undertook to 
describe in numerous verses the ceremonial visits of 
Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I., to the same 
religious edifice in the year 1618. His lines however 
are descriptive :— 


1 Lel. Collect., IV., 185. 2 Evans, 128. 
8 Cal, R. Papers, Henry VIII. 
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** No sooner had swift Phoebus’ steeds began their course to run, 

Shining with most resplendent rays upon our horizon ; 

But that each soldier did prepare to guard her majesty 

Unto the temple of the Lord with great solemnity ; 

Not clad in arms, as erst they were, with thundering shot that 
roared, 

But with good hearts to sanctify the Sabbath of the Lord ; 

Who hath six days allotted us to purchase worldly wealth, 

The seventh alone He hath reserv’d for good of our soul’s health ; 

That we this day might praise His name and rest ourselves from 
sin, 

As God did rest when He had made the world and all therein. 

Quite from the court unto the church this worthy guard was seen 

In ranks close standing one by one to safe conduct the Queen. 

But when the mayor, grave and wise, in most triumphant sort, 

With all the reverent council came on foot unto the court, 

In seemly wise attired all with gowns of scarlet dye, 

For to attend unto the church her gracious majesty, 

Who mounted like fair Cynthia bright into her sumptuous coach, 

Drawn by four milk white coursers brave, and next her did 
approach 

The ladies on their tramping steeds, like fair Diana’s train, 

Hunting in the Arcadian woods, as do the poets feign. 

The reverend senates two and two all marching in a row, 

Foremost of all in their degrees unto the church did go; 

Lastly on foot (before her grace with all her noble train 

Of lords and knights) unto the church the worthy mayor came, 

The Queen then sat in chair of state with all the residue, 

In their degrees, the mayor and shriefes and the nobility ; 

Where learned Doctor Robson did a goodly sermon frame, 

In setting forth God’s mighty works and lauding of his name; 

Which sermon being finished she back returned to court, 

Guarded along from church again in most triumphant sort.” 

Nichols Progresses of James I., IT., 657. 


A year or two before the good old church was made 
applicable to the purposes of a brewhouse and its acces- 
sories; Charles I. was an auditor within its walls; the 
ceremonial of his visit is thus described in the Life of 
Colston :— 

“On Sunday, August 6th, 1643, Charles, in his 
coach of state, in which were also seated his two sons 
(Prince Charles and the Duke of York) with Sir 
Edward Hyde, went to the Cathedral from Alderman 
Creswicke’s in Small Street. The procession was pre- 
ceded by his body guards, by heralds and pursuivants, 
in their gorgeous tabards, and the officers of his house- 
hold; followed by the trumpeters, the mace bearers, the 
wait players, the officers of the corporation, in blue silk 
gowns; the chamberlain, with his golden mace; the 
town clerk in his robes, the sword bearer, with the pearl 
sword, and wearing the cap of maintenance; the mayor, 
walking in his scarlet robes, bareheaded, before the 
carriage, which was followed by the recorder, the 
aldermen and members of the Common Council, also in 
their scarlet robes, and the chief officers of the army.” 

14. The most conspicuous monument in the church 
is that situated in the Elder Lady Chapel, in the fourth 


bay from the north-east, being a high altar tomb with | 
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a groined canopy, under which lie the effigies of a 
knight and lady. At the head of this monument was the 
following inscription, superadded in the year 1742 :— 
“To the memory of Robert Fitzharding, who laid the 
foundation of this church; he lies buried with his lady 
at the choir entrance. Over this tomb, in the arch of 
the doorway, is a lively representation of the last judg- 


ment. The monument of Robert Fitzhardinge, Lord 


| of Berkeley, descended from the kings of Denmark, 


and Eva his wife, by whom he had five sons and two 
daughters. Maurice, his eldest son, was the first 
of this family who took the name of Berkeley. 
This Robert Fitzhardinge laid the foundation of the 
church and monastery of St. Augustine, in the year 
1140, the 5th of King Stephen, dedicated and endowed 
it in the year 1170, 17th of Henry II. From the said 
Robert Fitzhardinge, Lord of Berkeley, Augustus, the 
present earl, is 22nd in descent.” This tomb was 
erected in the 14th century, and, notwithstanding the 
inscription intimates that it was dedicated to the 
memory of the founder of the church, it is fully 
accredited that the figures represent Maurice, the 
fourth Lord Berkeley of that name, and Elizabeth his 
wife. Of him we shall shortly speak. The tomb of 
the founder of the monastery and Eva his wife is 
described, ‘‘to be the only gravestone that had any 
figure cut on a brass plate in the whole church, it lay 
originally at the choir entrance between the abbot’s and 
prior’s stall,” that is between the columns of the choir 
just within the second bay east of the transept. 

Robert de Berkeley, the eldest son of Maurice I. 
and grandson of Robert Fitzhardinge, is buried in the 
north aisle of this church, “over against the high altar 
in a monk’s cowl.”! He was one of the barons who 
rebelled against John, though he afterwards made peace 
with that king. Falling again from his allegiance, he 
was excommunicated by Pope Innocent III., and his 
castle of Berkeley and all his lands seized, and the 
profits of the same ordered for the maintenance of the 
castle of Bristol. In 18th of John he obtained letters of 
safe conduct to come to the king (then at Berkeley 
Castle),* where, upon his submission, he got a grant of 
his manor of Carne, in Dorset, for the support of 
Juliana his wife.”® At Henry III.’s accession to the 
throne, Robert, for a fine of £966 13s. 4d., made his 
peace, and was restored to all his lands except the 
castle and town of Berkeley, which however were after- 
wards granted to his brother Thomas in 1223. He was 


1 Barrett, 305. ? Collins’ Peerage, IIT., 596. 

* King John was at Berkeley Castle on several occasions, viz., 
October 29th, 1200; March 5th, 1211; and July 20th, August 
18th, 19th, 1216. Rot. Litt, Patent, I. 
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twice married, and died May 138th, 1219, without issue, 
at the age of 55 years.* 

Thomas, brother and heir of Robert, son of Mau- 
rice I., is the next of his family here interred. His 
career does not seem to have been conspicuous, but he 
was a great benefactor to the canons of this college. 
He died November 29th, 1248, and is buried in the 
south aisle, in the ‘‘arch next the rood altar,” that is 
in the decorated recess, situated in the third bay from 
the east. Maurice II., the eldest son and heir of the 
preceding, accompanied his father to the wars of 
France; and he subsequently attended the king, Henry 
III., at Berkeley castle, in the fortieth year of that 
sovereign’s reign. 

“The household and standing domestical family of 
this lord, lodged in house, consisted of 200 persons and 
upwards, ranked into their degrees of servants, milites, 
armigeri, valetti, garciones et pagetti, knights, esquires, 
yeomen, gromes and pages, besides husbandmen, hindes 
and such other of lower condition. The wages of one 
of his esquires was 43d. a day and a horse in his stables 
or pastures; or 23d. a day for him instead, and two 
sutes by the yeare furred, or 23s. 4d.; and for a gartion 
or boy to attend him 13d. a day, which, besides dyet in 
his house, came to £13 4s. 14d. by the year.’”’? In 
1279 Roger de Mortimer held jousts at Kenilworth, 
whither he proceeded ‘with 100 knights well armed, 
and as many ladies going before singing joyful songs. 
Maurice, the eldest son of this lord was killed at jousts.” 
Maurice II. died April 4th, 1281, and was buried in the 
north aisle of St. Augustine’s abbey, near Bristol, leay- 
ing Thomas his son and heir then thirty years old.’’* 

Thomas II., son of Maurice II., and great-grandson 
of Robert Fitzhardinge, is buried under an arch between 
the Berkeley Chapel and the south aisle, where there is 
an altar to his memory. This lord was a considerable 
benefactor to the Abbey of St. Augustine’s by the gift 
of plate, copes and other ornaments. At the outbreak 
of the barons, he sided with Henry III., and was with 
him at the siege of Kenilworth. For his martial service 
against the Welsh, he had special liberty granted him 
by Edward I. to hunt within the king’s forests of Men- 
dip and Kingswood chase. Hunting was so favourite 
a diversion with him “that he would stay out in the 


1 Collins, IIT., 596. 7 
2 Fosbroke’s Berkeley Family, 100. 3 Ibid, 180. 


4 Collins, III., 525. Murray’s Western Cathedrals and other 
guides, state that the second Baron Maurice is buried in the 
fourth recess from the east, but both Dugdale (I., 353) and 
Collins (III., 597) assert that he is interred in ‘‘ the north aisle,” 
their authority being the “Great Cartulary ” deposited in 
Berkeley castle. —Ep. 
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fields all night to watch for goats and foxes.” His 
father’s falconry was, in youth, his peculiar care. He 


was also much skilled ‘‘in running at the ring, with 
other hastiludes or spear plays. His elder years were 
exercised at jousts and tournaments, a monthly exercise 
almost in those stirring days under so active a king.” 
He had also large experience of active warfare as well 
in Wales as in Scotland and France. At the Battle of 
Bannockburn in 13138, in which 100,000 English were 
defeated by 30,000 Scots under Robert Bruce, this Lord 
Berkeley was less fortunate than the king, the bishops 
and other lords, who saved themselves by flight, he 
being taken prisoner, and having to pay a large ransom 
for his redemption. 

He was first married to Joan, daughter of the Earl 
of Derby. She, though forty years a wife, never tra- 
velled ten miles from the houses of her husband in the 
counties of Gloucester and Somerset. She died 19th 
March, 1309, and 
was buried under 
this arch. For 
her soul he gave 
ten quarters of 
wheat and beans 
in dole to his 
poorest tenants 
on his different 

f manors. He de- 
Hf € parted this lfe 
28rd July, 1321. 
His second wife 
is also buried 
with him. The 
shield is charged with the coats of the Berkeley, Ferrers 
and De Quincey families, the two latter being those to 
whom. his successive wives were related. 

Maurice, fourth Lord Berkeley, and Elizabeth his 
wife, are interred in the large altar tomb lying between 
the choir and Elder Lady Chapel, in the fourth bay 
from the north-east. This tomb has a groined canopy 
under which lie the effigies of a knight and lady. It 
was erected in the 14th century, and, notwithstanding 
the (late) inscription intimates that it was dedicated to 
the memory of the founder of the abbey, it is fully 
accredited that the figures represent Maurice fourth and 
Elizabeth his wife, as just stated. He was a son of 
the third Thomas, Lord Berkeley, who was concerned 
in the death of Edward II. At seven years of age he 
was taken -by his father into Scotland and there 
knighted. In his eighth year he was married to Kliza- 
beth, daughter of Hugh Despenser. Accompanying 
his father to the battle of Poitiers, he there received 
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wounds from which he never recovered. ‘It hap- 
pened,” says Froissart, “that in the midst of the 
general pursuit, a squire from Picardy, John de Helen- 
nes, had quitted the king’s division, and meeting his 
page with a fresh horse, had mounted him and made 
off as fast as he could. At that time there was near 
to him the Lord of Berkeley, a young knight, who for 
the first time had that day displayed his banner; he 
immediately set out in pursuit of him.” ‘When the 
Lord Berkeley had followed him for some little time, 
John de Helennes turned about, put his sword under 
his arm in the manner of a lance, and thus advanced 
upon the Lord Berkeley, who taking his sword by the 
handle flourished it, and lifted up his arm in order to 
strike the squire as he passed. John de Helennes 
seeing the intended stroke avoided it, but did not miss 
his own, for as they passed each other, by a blow on 
the arm he made Lord Berkeley’s sword fall to the 
ground. When the knight found that he had lost his 
sword, and that the squire had his, he dismounted and 
made for the place where the sword lay; but he could 
not get there before the squire gave him a violent 
thrust which passed through both his thighs, so that 
not being able to help himself, he fell to the ground. 
John, upon this, dismounted, and seizing’ the sword of 
the knight, advanced up to him and asked him if he 
were willing to surrender. 

“The knight inquired his name. ‘I am called 
John de Helennes,’ said he, ‘what is your name?’ 
‘In truth, companion,’ replied the knight, ‘my name is 
Thomas, I am Lord of Berkeley, a very handsome 
castle situated on the river Severn, on the borders of 
Wales.’ ‘Lord of Berkeley,’ said the squire, ‘you 
shall be my prisoner. I will place you in safety and 
take care you are healed, for you appear to me badly 
wounded.’ The knight answered, ‘I will surrender 
myself willingly, for you have loyally conquered me.’ 
He gave him his word that he would be his prisoner 
rescued or not. John then drew his sword out of the 
knight’s thighs, and the wounds remained open, but he 
bound them up tightly, and, placing him on his horse, 
led him a foot pace to Chatelherault. He continued 
there out of friendship to him for fifteen days, and had 
medicines administered to him. When the knight was 
a little recovered he had him placed in a litter and con- 
ducted him safe to his house in Picardy, where he 
remained more than a year before he was quite cured, 
though he continued lame, and when he departed he 
paid his ransom, six thousand nobles, so that this squire 
became a knight by the great profit he got by the Lord 
of Berkeley.’’! 

1 Froissart, I, 437. 


To William Winchcombe, his chaplain, he gave a — 
house opposite the gate of St. Augustine’s abbey, with 
a garden and dove house, also houses in Broad street, 
to pray in that monastery for the soul of the Lady 
Margaret, his mother, who is also buried in this tomb. 
He had four sons and three daughters, one of whom, 
Catharine, was a nun at Wherwall, and Agnes and 
Ehzabeth, who died unmarried. His death occurred 


18th June, 1368. 


At this point may be noted the curious circumstance 
that in the reign of Edward III., Thomas de Berkeley 
petitioned the king that he might have a writ to the 
abbey of St. Augustine, Bristol, to obtain a deliverance 
of his muniments which had been arrested by Richard 
Lovel and other officers of the king. The cause of 
the arrest is not related, but an injunction from 
Chancery was issued to inquire into the merits of the 
case. 

Sir James, the second son of Maurice, fourth baron 


of that name, died 138th June, 1404, and is buried in 


his father’s tomb, being that as stated, against the 
Elder Lady Chapel under the arch. 

Thomas, fifth of his name, is the last of his family 
who is here interred. In the year 1513 he had a com- 
mand at the battle of Flodden, in which the army of 
Scotland was destroyed. He died 22nd January, 1582, 
and by the injunction of his will was first buried in the 
church of Mangotsfield, and afterwards removed to the 
abbey at Bristol, and buried near Eleanor, his first wife. 
He left £40 for a tomb to be erected over his body, and 
enjoined that a priest should sing over his remains for 
ten years. The position of his tomb is uncertain, but 
it is probably one of those without effigies within the 
ornamental recesses in the north aisle. 

David Hundred, chosen abbot 1216, and resigned 
1234, is buried at the entrance of the Elder Lady 
Chapel, under a marble slab, with an incised human 
skull and a cross. 

William Long, a monk of Keynsham, elected abbot 
in 1242, and who died 1264, lies buried in the north 
aisle on the left hand of Hugh Dodingten. John de 
Marina died in 1286, and was buried in the Chapter 
house. 

Hugh Dodington died 1294, and was buried in the 
‘cross north aisle betwixt two other abbots.’”? James 
Barry died 1306, ‘“‘was buried under a marble on the 
south side of the rood altar.” 

Edmund Knowle died 9th June, 1332, was buried 
on the north side of the choir near the high altar. His 
mitred figure lies within a decorated recess in the holiest 
place of the sanctuary, and in contemplating it we cannot 
but think that the old abbot must have ordered his tomb 





A.D. 1634. 





with the like feeling that possessed the bishop at St. 
Praxed’s Church :— 


‘* And then how shall I lie through centuries 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 
And see God made and eaten all day long, 
And feel the steady candle flame, and taste 
Good strong, thick, stupefying incense smoke ! 
For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, 
Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 
I fold my arms as if they clasped a crook, 
And stretch my feet forth straight as stone can point, 
And let the bedclothes for a mort cloth drop 
Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s work.”? 


Henry Shellingford , 
died 1388, ‘‘was buried = 
in the nether tomb of ita 
the presbytery, which he 
caused to be made beside 
the high altar.” 

John Cerny died 1393, 
and ‘‘was buried in 
the over tomb of the 
presbytery.” 

Walter New- 
bury died 1463, and . 
‘‘was buried against 
the north wall of — ! 
the chapel, carved «— - 
in pontificalia, ly- =. 
ing on his back with 
crosier and mitre.” 

John Newland 
or Nailheart. ‘‘ He 
is called the good 
abbot, being a person 
solely given up to reli- 
gion and almsdeeds; and a 
after he had ruled thirty- 
three years or thereabouts, he gave way 
to Fate in a good old age, and was 
buried on the south side of the choir. 
Over his grave is his statua in ponti- 
ficalia graven or carved out from stone, 
lying on the back with a crosier in his 
hand and mitre on his head.”’? His 
shield is a man’s heart pierced with three 
nails, and it may be seen carved under the keystone of 
the arch leading to the ‘‘ abbot’s house.” 

The ancient tomb of grey marble on the east side of 
this chauntry once exhibited two kneeling figures, but 
these, together with the original inscription, were de- 


1 Robt. Browning, I., 372. 
? Wood’s Fasti. Willis’ Mitred Abbeys, I., 228, 
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stroyed in the great Rebellion. The present inscrip- 
tion, which was affixed in 1748, represents the tomb to 
belong to ‘Sir Richard Newton Cradock, of Barr’s 
Court, one of his majesty’s justiees of the Common 
Pleas, who died December the 18th, 1444.” Judge 
Cradock and his lady, however, are proved 
to have been buried in Yatton Church, wherein 
is a sumptuous monument to their memory, 
and it is not certain to which member of the 
Newton family the present tomb was erected. 
Mr. Ellacombe assigns it to Richard Newton, 
ue a grandson of the judge, 
the time of whose death 
(1500) would well accord 
with the design of the 
@% monument, and it is not 
RAP known where he was 
; buried. ‘If my view,” 
~ he proceeds, ‘‘ be correct, 
) ey i one the circumstance of 
. ISX — his being called 
ESS; “Richard after his 
grandfather might 
~e. have led to the mis- 
ee? take.’ 
Soa On the south side 
eee of the same chapel 
is a handsome ala- 
: baster tomb, with 
AE the recumbent effi- 
= gies of a knight in 
armour with his 
lady, and below 
them two sons and four 
daughters. This is to the 
memory of Sir Henry 
Newton (he died 1599), 
of Barr’s Court,’ and his family. In speaking of the 
sculptures on this monument, our “‘ Norwich Tourists ” 
(1634) observe :—‘‘ This knight took ye King of Mo- 
rocco and brought him captive into England, who 
kneeleth in his Mauritanian royal habit with his crown 
off his head, holding the point of his sword, and offering 
it up as a trophie to his conqueror.” It appears, how- 
ever, by an heraldic grant recited by Mr. Ellacombe 
that Sir Henry Newton was not the actual hero who 
effected this valorous capture, but that the crest com- 
memorating the feat belonged to Sir Anselm Gournay, 
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1 Arche. Institute Proceedings, Bristol, 242. The earlier 
name of the Newton family was Cradock, from Caradoc, in 
Wales ; but becoming possessed of Newton, also in the Princi- 
pality, they assumed the name of the latter property.—Ep, 
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“who was at the winnynge of Acom with Kinge Richard 
the First, where he toke prisoner a kinge of the 
Mores;”’ but the male heirs of Gournay becoming 
extinct, the same crest was granted to Newton, as the 
heirs general existed in him.? 

A third tomb here situated is of freestone, and is in 
memory of Sir John Newton, Bart., who died without 
issue in 1661. It is supported by two twisted pillars, 
and has an image of the deceased in armour with a 
truncheon in his right hand.? 

The mural monument by Bacon to the memory of 
Mrs. Draper, to whom some epistolary delinquencies of 
‘Poor Yorick”’ are notably related, will always attract 
notice. Genius and benevolence are bending pensively 
over her urn, but prudence is not there. Had this 
virtue presided over her conduct the world would have 
had less opportunity for censorship. Whether the 
amatory feeling of Sterne towards ‘‘ Kliza”’ was real or 
affected has been much debated, but the affirmative of 
its earnestness has been without hesitation adopted by 
Thackeray and by Mr. Forster, while Sterne’s late bio- 
orapher, Mr. Fitzgerald (in whose work the whole story 
is told), with some diffidence argues for its mere senti- 
mentality. Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife of Daniel 
Draper, Esq., of Bombay, died at Bristol, August 8rd, 
1778, aged 35. 

At the entrance of the south aisle is interred Lady 
Hesketh, the poet Cowper’s amiable cousin, who died 
at Clifton 15th January, 1807. Sir Kgerton Brydges 
speaks of her as being in her prime ‘a brilliant beauty 
who attracted all eyes on her at Ranelagh.” Her hila- 
rious disposition did much to enliven the poet’s habitual 
melancholy both in his earlier and later life. “A 
thousand times,’’ he remarks to her in a letter, dated 
12th October, 1785, ‘have I recollected a thousand 
scenes in which our two selves have formed the whole 
of the drama, with the greatest pleasure; at times too 
when I had no reason to suppose that I should ever 
hear from you again. I have laughed with you at the 
‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ which afforded us, 
as you well know, a fund of merriment that deserves 
never to be forgot. Ihave walked with you to Netley 
Abbey, and have scrambled with you over hedges in 
every direction, and many other feats have we per- 
formed together upon the field of my remembrance, 
and all within these few years. Should I say within 
this twelvemonth I should not transgress the truth. The 


1 Arche. Institute Proceedings, Bristol, 240. 

2 See concerning this family Atkyns’ Glouces., 148. English 
Baronetage, III., 146. Notes and Queries, XXIII., 399. Journal 
of Archeological Inst., Bristol, 240. 

® Life of Sterne, II., 334-335; see also Thackeray’s English 
Humourists, 
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hours that I have spent with you were among the plea- 
santest of my former days, and are therefore chronicled 
in my mind so deeply as to feel no erasure.”? The 
inscription over her remains is, or rather was, as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Dame Harriet Hesketh, eldest daughter of 
Ashley Cowper, Esq., clerk of the parliament, widow 
of Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart., of Ruthford hall, in 
Lancashire. Born July,1738. Died 15th January, 1807.” 

The epitaph to Mrs. Mason, inscribed on a tablet in 
the Elder Lady Chapel, has attracted unusual admira- 
tion. This lady was ‘‘ Mary, the daughter of William 
Shermon, of Kingston-upon-Hull, Esq., and wife of the 
Rey. William Mason, the poet;” she died March 24th, 
1767, aged 28. 


‘Take holy earth all that my soul holds dear, 
Take that best gift which Heav’n so lately gave ; 
To Bristol’s fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form; she bowed to taste the wave, 
And died. Does youth, does beauty read this line? 
Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria! breathe a strain divine ; 
Ev’n from thy grave thou shalt have power to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee, 
Bid them in duty’s sphere as meekly move, 
And if so fair, from vanity as free, 
As firm in friendship and as fond in love ; 
Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to die, 
(T'was e’en to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals wide 
And bids the pure in heart behold their God.” 


‘“He chose his wife,” says Mr. Forster, ‘‘for her 
taciturnity, but however much he may have abhorred 
pretentious women, he must have been mortified when 
his unpoetical bride crumpled up and thrust into her 
pocket a copy of complimentary verses with which he 
presented her on the morning of their marriage.” Gray 
describes her as ‘‘a pretty, modest, interesting figure,” 
and when, after a brief union of eighteen months, she 
died of consumption in March, 1767, the sorrow of her 
husband testified to her worth. The celebrated epitaph 
upon her tomb in the Bristol cathedral must have owed 
its fame to the concluding stanza, for the only fine line 
in the previous portion is the invocation to his dead 
Maria to speak from the tomb, and this concluding 


“stanza is now known to have been the production of 


Gray. He showed the original verses of Mason to Mr. 
Nicholls, saying ‘‘ this will never do for an ending; I 
have altered them thus : — 


*¢ «Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to die,— 
’T was e’en to thee--yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids the pure in heart behold their God.’ ” 


Also to be observed is a monument by Chantrey, to 


1 Southey’s Cowper, II., 102, 


A.D. 1851. 


the memory of Dr. Crauford, and one by the same 
eminent sculptor to Mrs. Elwyn, two memorials to 
Bishop Butler, a bust of Southey by Baily, and an 
elegant piece of recent sculpture, by Tyley, to the 
children of Mr. Walwyn. The two concluding lines of 
the metrical epitaph on the tablet to Powell, the actor, 
excited the indignation of the prebendary, Dr. Elmer, 
then in office (October 24th, 1776), who caused an 
official letter to be addressed to their author, Colman, 
insisting upon their erasure, and saying that they were 
nonsense or something worse. Colman wrote back an 
explanatory remonstrance, which had the effect of re- 
moving the prebendary’s objections, who suffered them 
to remain. * 
1 Colman’s Life, I., 260. 
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‘‘One instance of exceptional,” says Lord Teign- 
mouth,—‘‘ why should it prove lasting ?—neglect de- 
serves notice. I have never forgotten hearing, as a boy, 
of the battle of Maida, which first turned the tide of 
victory in favour of British arms on the European conti- 
nent, of the fame of the hero of the day, and seeing 
his effigy on many a sign post, and was consequently 
no little struck whilst contemplating a lofty elaborate 
monument in the south aisle of Bristol Cathedral, 
erected to the memory of a volunteer officer, by per- 
ceiving on a small square slab, embedded in the pave- 
ment on which I was standing, just spacious enough to 
admit it, the simple but telling inscription, ‘Sir John 
Stuart, Count of Maida.’’? 


1 Lord Teignmouth’s Reminiscences, II,, 274. 
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CHAPTER VII. 





CHURCH OF THE AL-BALLOWEN OR ALL SAINTS. 


(CORN STREET.) 


1. Guild of Calendars. 
5. IThe- Yearly Mynde. 
of Sir Thomas Marshall, Vicar. to. 
13. Names of Evil Doers. 
16. Illuminated Books. 
Hardwyke, a great Benefactor. 
Customs and curious entries in Church Books. 
20. Sir Fohn Duddlestone. 27. Edward Colston. 
of Vestments, Fewels, Gc. 30. The Tolzcy. 





Js im church of Al-Hallowen or All Saints 

i is said by William Wyrcestre to have 
been founded before the Conquest: this 
is perhaps doubtful, but the four cylin- 
drical piers at the western end refer the 
earlier portion of the structure back to 
the Norman period. No mention of the 
. church that can be relied on has been 
found anterior to the reign of Henry II., at which time 
it was assigned to the use of the Guild of Calendars. 
These were a fraternity of religious and laity to whom 
was committed the custody of the archives of the town, 
and whose office it was to keep a monthly register of 
local events and public acts. Early in the 14th century 
a fire is said to have occurred in the library of the 
Calendars which caused the destruction of most of the 
charters and other writings. To inquire into the catas- 
trophe, it is stated, there was a commission sent in 1318 
from Walter, Bishop of Worcester, to Robert Hazell, 
Rector of Derham and Dean of Bristol (rector ecclesize 


6. Revised view of Medieval Services. 
Other Benefactors. 1.1. 

14. Alice Chester gives a New Tabernacle and Roodloft. 
17. Guifis of Vestments and Lights. 
20. Other great Benefactors. 21. 
24. Dussolution of the House. 

28. Early Nonconformists and Dr. Ingelo. 


2. South Arsle of Church. 3. Parish Records. 4. Constitutions and Ordinances. 


8. Evil Doers. 9. Gifts 
12. Calendar House. 
15. Dance of Pauls. 
18. Gifts of Houses. 19. Sir Maurice 
Church Ales. 22. Lawsuits. 23. Old 
25. Architectural details. 
29. Inventory 


7. Good Doers. 
Lady Chapel. 


de Derham et decanus Christianitatis Bristolliae), to 
execute which were cited the Abbot and convent of St. 
Augustine and others. These “ certified the said bishop 
that in times past the saide fraternitie was called the 
Guild or Brotherhood of the commonaltie, clergy and 
people of Bristow, and that the place of the congrega- 
tion of the brethren and sisters of the same was used 
in the church of the Holy Trinitie of Bristol, in the 
time of Aylward Meau and Bristric his sonne, who 
were lordes of Bristow before the last Conquest of 
England. The beginning of which fraternitie did then 
exceed the memory of man; and did continue succes- 
sively after the Conquest the place of meeting of the 
said fraternitie during the time of William the Con- 
queror, William Rufus, and King Henry the First, &c.” 
In the same account it is stated that Robert Fitzhardinge 
“did translate and bring the brotherhood from the 
church of Holy Trinity unto the church of Allsaints; 
and did found a schoole for Jewes and other strangers 
to be brought up and instructed in Christianity under 


A.D. 1318. 


the said fraternity, &c., which house or schoole is now 
called the Checker hall in Wine street.’’? 

In the Little Red Book, 88, 84, now in the Council 
Chamber of Bristol, a document at least as old as 1344,? 
is contained what Barrett describes as the original deed 
of the Kalendaries, ‘‘ which,’”’ he says, ‘‘I have trans- 
lated and inserted at length.’ We have just given 
some particulars from his recital, and in order to a 
more complete account of this interesting fraternity we 
supply the following articles :— 

‘“ After an inquisition taken by Wolstan, Bishop of 
Worcester, in Bristol, July 10th, 1840, it was by him 
ordained, with consent of the prior and chaplains of 
the college or fraternity of kalendaries of All Saints’ 
Church, that the antient rules observed time imme- 
morial should be established by authority ecclesiasti- 
cal; that the said college should have one priest-prior, 
to be chosen by the major part of the chaplains and 
co-brethren, without any solemnity of confirmation, con- 
secration or benediction of any one required, and eight 
chaplains, secular brothers, to celebrate for their defunct 
brethren and benefactors every day, the admission of 
which ever belonged to the founders of such their titles 
or chauntries, whether one, two or three, &c., during 
the life of such founder, but after their death to the 
prior and cofreres of the college without presentation 
or institution elsewhere sought, which, if they neglect 
for two months, then it devolved to the Bishop of 
Worcester, unless any dispute arise, which, however, if 
not decided in six months, it was still to devolve to him. 

‘On the first Monday in every month, after the first 
bell in the Church of All Saints, the brethren, clergy 
and laity were all to meet, being summoned beforehand 
and commendation being said by the prior and chap- 
lains, mass was to be celebrated by note by one of the 
chaplains deputed for that purpose in his turn, and 
oblations to be offered by all the co-brethren for the 
souls of the brethren and all the faithful departed, and 
as well for the dead as for the living, especially for the 
infirm brethren prayers were to be said particularly. 
And in the middle of the month the priest was to cele- 
brate mass for all the brethren then alive, and if any 
should die the brethren were all to attend his funeral 
and were to say every day placebo et dirige and one 
special collect in their mass for thirty days after his 
decease. The laymen and those who were not priests 
of the said fraternity were to say for thirty days thir- 
teen ‘Pater nosters’ and ‘ Aves’ for the soul of the de- 
parted, unless they had rather celebrate one special 


1 Toulmin Smith’s Gilds, 288. 
2 Ricart’s Calendar, edited by Miss Toulmin Smith, part 
XXIV. Barrett, 451. 
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mass for him. If any brother should be declining to 
want or fall into sickness he was to be supported by 
the alms of the co-brethren for a whole year, or lodged 
in some hospital by the assistance of the brethren. 
They were ordered to promote peace, avoid contentious 
disputes, extinguish schisms. All the profits of the 
fraternity and oblations were to be collected by two fit 
persons, chosen by the prior and priests, and to be kept 
in the common chest for the necessary uses of the col- 
lege and for pious uses and almsgivings; they were to 
render account twice a year of all receipts and expenses, 
and if the brothers were not present and the masses 
omitted they should be fined or expelled the frater- 
nity. In the year 1464, John, Bishop of Worcester, 
by deed established the ordinance of the house of 
Kalendars to settle all disputes betwixt the mayor and 
the brethren or chauntry priests there concerning the 
election of a prior and his duty there; that as often as 
the prior by death or resignation should become void, 
the mayor of the town holding consultation with the 
chaplains or chauntry priests, with the consent of the 
greater part of them, and of the Common Council of 
the town, should name and present under the seal of 
the town to the bishop and his successors within two 
months a chaplain, a bachelor of divinity or master of 
arts, and a scholar in theology sufficiently instructed in 
Holy Scripture and preaching of the Word, to be prior 
of the said house of Kalendars, and nothing shall pre- 
vent his being instituted and canonically admitted, if 
he be found fit in all things, &c. 

‘And if the mayor defer beyond two months then 
it shall be lawful for the bishop to confer the priory on 
one graduate duly instructed, and he ordered that John 
Shipward, mayor, and his successors should when chosen 
into their office take their oath to support and defend 
the said prior and cofreres or chauntry priests and their 
tenants in all their rights; and in case of the mayor, 
&e., not complying he should lose the presentation to 
the said priory when void, and it might be then lawful 
for the chauntry priests themselves to present one duly in- 
structed, &c., for prior, to be admitted by the bishop. ‘The 
prior, thus entituled and instituted as before, shall con- 
stantly reside in the said house, and shall take custody of a 
certain library newly erected at the bishop’s expense in 
the said house, so that every festival day at two hours 
before nine and for two hours after free access and recess 
may be granted to all willing to enter for the sake of 
instruction, and the said prior if duly required shall lay 
open doubtful and obscure places of scripture to all that 
ask him according to his best knowledge, and shall read 


a public lecture every week in the said library according | 


to the appointment of the bishop and his successors, 
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and lest through negligence of the said prior the books 
should in anywise be alienated or lost, he ordered that 
three inventories should be made of all the books, one 
to remain with the Dean of Bristol, another with the 
mayor for the time 
being, and the 
other with the said 
prior, so that as 
often as any book 
shall be given or 
bequeathed to the 
said library within 
fifteen days after 
it is acquired it 
shall be by the 
said dean, or other 
honest person ap- 
pointed by the 
mayor, placed and 
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chained in the said library, and wrote down in some 
part of the inventory with its true value. He ordered 
also that once every year there should be a due collation 
of all the said books with the inventories or catalogues 
by the dean, prior, and another appointed by the said 
mayor, on a certain day between the feast of St. Michael 
and All Saints, at their own choice; and if it should 


happen that some book through neglect of the said 
prior should be carried out of the said library and stole, 
the said prior shall restore the said book to the library 
under penalty of 40s. above its true value, and if he 
cannot restore it again, then the value of the book and 
40s. besides—20s. to the mayor and the rest for the use 
of the library, chaining the books, &c., was to belong 
and be appropriated to the said library. And it was 
ordered that as often as the said prior or any of the 
chauntry priests should preach within the town of 
Bristol in the conventual church of St. Austin, or at the 
cross near the said church, in their sermons they shall 
pray for the good state of the bishop whilst living and 
for his soul when departed, and also for the good state 
of the mayor for the time being, and true patrons of 
the said house or priory, and the prior for his personally 
residing, for his diligence about the library and the 
books therein deposited, shall annually receive out of 
the fruits and proceeds of the said house of Kalendars 
at the four usual 
terms of the 
year in equal 
portions, £10, 
and the rest of 
the profits of the 
said house shall 
be converted to 
the support of 
the rest of the 
brethren as 
many as can be 
supported, at the 
discretion of the 
bishop and of 
the prior for the 
time being, so as 
none of them 
Shall receive 
more than twelve 
marks annually, 
and the surplus 
of the profits to 
be deposited in 
the common 
treasury safely 
for the reparation of the house and its tenements. And 
if the said prior absent himself for some honest cause 
he shall declare the reason, to be approved of or not by 
the bishop or mayor, so as he may by no means be 
absent more than one month in a year together, or at 
times unless upon very urgent occasion, to be approved 
of by the bishop or mayor, and then in his absence the 
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senior brother shall have the keeping of the said library. 
All these things more firmly to observe, the prior was 
to swear at his institution; and that no prior should 
ever obtain any dispensation contrary to this ordinance, 
he was to be bound by an oath, under penalty of 
privation.—Signed by John Harlowe, prior, and John 
Shipward, mayor, expressing their consent. 

‘In the year 1466 one John Chaunceler of Keyns- 
ham gave 100 marks for the reparation and rebuilding 
of the house of Kalendars and its ruinous tenements, 
and to augment and promote the divine worship, for 
which at the instance of the bishop and of William Can- 
ynges, mayor, patron, the prior was to make four set 
sermons, two at Keynsham and two at Bristol (one at 
the conventual church of St. Austin, or at the cross near 
it, and the other at the church of Redclift), every year ; 
and in these sermons was to exhort the people to pray 
for John and Edyth Chaunceler and for their souls after 
they are departed; and their souls were to be specially 
named in the bede rolle or memento, and a special 
collect said every day for their souls by a chaplain and 
a paternoster and ave maria, and after their deaths 
solemn exequies by note were to be done in the church 
of All Saints for the souls of the said John and Edyth. 

“We may hence conclude, that in the time of W. 
Canynges, mayor, a regular library was instituted in 
Bristol, and open to all so early as 1464, and weekly 
lectures given at it, which shows literature was not at 
so low a state here as many would have us imagine; on 
the contrary, that it was early cultivated by this society 
under the patronage of the Bishop of Worcester and 
the mayor, and at the very time, too, in which Rowley 
is said to have lived and flourished, which those engaged 
in the controversy about him would do well to observe.” 

2. William Wyrcestre tells us that one of the Calen- 
dar brotherhood was his uncle, Sir Thomas Botoner, 
priest (at whose death-bed he was present when a child 
of six years old, and so, he remarks, of too immature an 
age to notice his person), who was buried in the eastern 
part of the south porch of this church; “but,” he 
adds, ‘‘I believe the bones of the said Sir Thomas were 
removed at the time of the erection of the new aisle, 
and that his tomb of freestone was likewise shifted.”? 
This proves that the south aisle was re-built in the time 
of the writer just quoted (who was born in 1415 and 
died about 1484). The fact is confirmed by the circum- 
stance that John Parr, who died 26th Jan., 1431, gave 
20 marks to the building of the cross aisle in the south 
side of the church; and John Haddon, vintner, about 
the same time ‘‘let make the storey of the doom in the 
cross aisle, and paid for the same vili£.” 

1 Will. Worc., 172, 190. 
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8. Probably no parish church in England could pre- 
sent a more interesting series of historic documents than 
All Saints, Bristol. At first sight, it is true, the meagre 
entries usually found in an old church record are by 
no means alluring. But as we study the quaint and 
often difficult writing our apathy departs, and we 
become interested. The faded, contracted and intricate 
characters develope into living pictures; the yellow 
volume changes shape and dimensions; the representa- 
tions of things becomes the things represented; the 
sepulchred past revives, and we again see the coped 
priests and white robed choristers with banner, cross 
and thurible, sweeping in long procession through the 
Gothic aisles; we see devotees offering their gifts at 
shrine, altar, and crucifix to Christ, the Virgin Mother 
and the Saints; we hear the daily offices of matins, 
mass and evensong; we recall the picturesque holy- 
days, the sombre fasts, the dirges for departed souls 
and in commemoration of benefactors; and we feel, in 
spite of religious differences, that all men are indeed 
born worshippers, and that as generations surge up 
and roll onward, wave upon wave, century upon century, 
the “most ancient heavens” are not more fresh and 
strong than are the devotional feelings of the human 
heart. 

As it would be impossible to give so accurate and 
complete a picture of the ancient ecclesiastical life of Al- 
Hallowen in any other language than that in which the 
15th century chronicler has handed down his account of 
the regulations of the church, we will make copious 
extracts from the records that have been so fortunately 
preserved, sparing the reader the contractions of words 
and much of the antiquated orthography. 


‘QONSTITUTIONS AND ORDINANCES /Zemp. Edward IYV.). 

4. “Item, that none of the parish from hencefor- 

ward lend out no manner book out of the church to no 
manner of use under the pain of xiid. tocius quotiens.” 


“POR THE CLERK’S FINDING. 

“Tt is ordained and assigned by the agreement of 
the parishioners that vii. of them to find the clerk his 
board one whole year, and vii. another year, and so 
yearly to be found by the assignment of the proeura- 
tors; and any man of the parish to pay to his wages 
quarterly as they shall be set and stended by such iii. 
as shall be chosen by the parish, that is to say, one of 
the worshipful and ii. of the mean of the said parish ; 
and he that shall disobey, from henceforward to pay 
and content the clerk for the time being after the 
stenting (stinting) and setting of such iii. men so chosen 
when by the procurators or clerk it is asked of them, 
then it shall be lawful for the procurators to content 
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the clerk of the church money as much as cannot be 
levied unto the feast of Haster, and then they so dis- 
obeying and withholding against this ordination be 
compelled to abstain them from their howsel (sacra- 
ment) until such duties afore expressed be paid and to 
the church restored.” 


‘(THE OLERK’S CHARGE. 


‘“‘In primis, he to be true and profitable unto the 
church unto his power, as in keeping and guarding the 
vestments, and books, jewels, and all other ornaments 
longing to the said church, and to see that the church 
doors be opened and shut in due time and by him 
securely searched or by some other man of true and 
sad disposition. 

‘“‘Ttem, he to be lovingly attendant unto the vicar in 
time of divine service and in visiting of the sick, and 
to be obedient unto him in all things that is lawful 
concerning the land of God and of the church, and 
truly to yield unto the vicar all manner oblations and 
all manner of things that is lost within the church that 
come to his hands that true enquiry might be had to 
whom it longeth unto. 

‘Moreover, that he bear no tales between the vicar 
and his brethren, neither between him and his paris- 
shons, neither between neighbour and neighbour, 
whereby any occasion of strife or debate should grow 
in time. 

‘“‘Also, to see the churche kept clean in roofs, win- 
dows, pillours, walls and the ground, stalls, seats 
(segys), and specially the altars.” 


‘CONSTITUTIONS AND ORDINANCE OF OLD TIME ORDAINED 
TO BE KEPT FOR THE WEALTH (WELTHE) OF THE 
CHURCH UNDER DIVERSE PAINS, AS FOLLOWETH :— 


‘Tn primis, in the year of our Lord meccelxxxyiiii., 
in the time of Sir John Thomas, being vicar, Richard 
Stevens and Thomas Pennant procurators, it is ordained, 
agreed and assented by the whole parish that any man 
from henceforward that come (cum) not to the accompts 
of the church after iii. knollings of the great bell, the 
knowledging of the day had and assigned by the vicar 
the Sunday before, what some ever (whate sum euyr) 
he be, having no reasonable excuse, if he be of the 
Council to pay to the church 11b. wax, and any other 
man not of the Council so failing to pay 4b. wax, and 
this ordinance ever to be continued. 

‘“‘Ttem, it is ordained, agreed and assented by the 
said parishons, and for ever to be continued, that what 
some ever he be is chosen procurator by the most voice 
of the parishons, if he refuse that is so chosen, shall 
pay unto the said church of All halow to be put into 
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the treasury coffer in money withouten pardon or re- 
lease of the whole or part vis. viiid. 

‘And at any time after that year he shall be chosen 
again likewise afore rehearsed to fall into the said pain 
as oft as he shall refuse it unless his excuse by the 
parish be found the more reasonable. 

‘“‘Ttem, he that shall refuse to be procurator after 
he is chosen, as oft as he so do withouten any favour as 
is afore rehearsed to pay to the treasury of the church 
ills. 11iid. 

‘“‘Ttem, it is agreed and assented that from hence- 
forward no procurator set out any house for years 
(yerys) nor (nother) to abate any rent of any house 
without the advise and consent of the substance of the 
parishons under the pain of xx/v. 

5. ‘Item, likewise it is agreed and assented that 
from henceforward the costs of the general mynde for 
the good doers exceed not the sum of xiiis. iiiid., and if 
it do that residue that cometh over shall be at the charge 
of the elder proctor in office, and not at the charge of 
the church, the which general mynde shall be kept 
yearly after Ashen Wensday, that is to say the Thurs- 
day the dirige and the Friday the masse. 

‘“‘Ttem, where it hath been yearly used afore this 
time that on Corpus Christi day on (?) the church cost 
the procurators to give a dinner unto the vicar, to the 
priests and to the clerks, it is now agreed and ordained 
that from henceforward the dinner to be left, and the 
vicar, the priests and the clerk for that time being to 
come over that day shall have of the procurator’s money, 
that is to say the vicar viiid., every priest of the church 
liiid., and to the clerk iid.” 

6. “ Let the reader,” says the Rev. Henry Rogers, 
the historian of the church and a former vicar, ‘imagine 
the church of Al-Hallowen, not then curtailed in its fair 
proportions of height and length, dressed out with more 
than usually attractive decorations; the triforium pen- 
dent with tapestry, paintings, and light carved work; 
let him imagine some eight altars hung about with 
curtains of elaborate, gilded, and exquisite workman- 
ship, a dazzling display, from every niche, of costly 
bequests; roodloft, screen, mitred images, ledges, even 
paintings, every spot, indeed, to which an ornament 
could be appended, covered with bequests of the de- 
ceased. Let him bring before his mind the high altar 
groaning beneath the weight of crucifix, tabernacle, 
pixes, &c., worshipfully endued with jewels, and every 
jewel reflecting in innumerable rays the lights from 
lamps and tapers: the frontal of that altar being cloth 
of silver, on which was worked in gold the ‘fygar of 
the Trynite’ and the ‘coronacyon of oure Lady;’ 
curtains embroidered with angels, and stars of gold 
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being suspended round about; the other altars at the 
same time overlaid with coverings of chequered velvet, 
or inwrought with minuest marquetry; the former rich 
with ‘orfres’ of gold and powdered with stars, the 
latter storied with figures and emblems, brilliant with 
crystal and other precious stones, while from all parts 
of the roof and unoccupied portions of the pillars and 
wall drooped banners of ‘cloth of sylvyr,’ with figures 
of ‘All-halow’ raised in gold. Let him present to his 
mind’s view the full company of priests (vicar, calen- 
dars, chauntry priests and clerks), flanked with deacons 
and sub-deacons, in their most gorgeous array of con- 
secrated ‘amices, chesybles, tunicles, with orfres of ray 
ffelvet,’ and ‘copes of branched damaske’ (all gifts of 
departed benefactors), grouped in the chancel. Let him 
imagine everything produced calculated to bewilder and 
attract, and that after the feelings of the assembled 
multitude has received an additional excitement by the 
elevation of the Host, that one of the priests advances 
and reads the commemoration, or, as it was called, 
‘General Mynde.’’’? 

7. ‘Names of good Doers as followeth. The Names 
of good Doers and well willers by whom livelods Tene- 
ments and other goods hath been given unto the church 
of All-halow in Bristowe unto the honour and worship 
of all mighty god and increasing of Divine service to be 
showed and declared unto the parishions on the Sonday 
before Ax wensday and at high masse yearly to be con- 
tinued as followeth. 

‘‘ Where it hath been of a laudable custom of long 
continuance used that on this day that is to say the 
Sonday before Ax wensday the Names of good Doers 
and well willers by whom lyvelods Tenements Byldyngs 
Jewells Bookys Chalys Vestyments and what divers 
other ornaments and goods as followeth hath been 
given unto the church unto the honour and worship 
of all mighty god and encreasyng of Divine service to 
be rehearsed and shewed yearly unto you by name be 
they man and woman and what Benefits they did for 
them self and for their friends and for others by their 
lifetimes and what they left for them to be done after 
their days that they shall not be forgotten but be had 
in remembrance and be prayed for of all the parish that 
be now and of all them that be to come and also for an 
example to all ye that be now living that ye may like- 
wize to do for yourself and for your friends while ye be 
in this world that after this transitory life may be had 
in the number of good doers rehersyd by name and in 
the special prayers of crysten pepyll in time coming that 
by the Infinite mercy of all mighty god by the Interces- 
sion of our blessed lady and of all blessyd saints of 

1 Rogers’ Calendar of Al Hallowen, Brystowe, 154, 
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heaven in whose honor and worship this church is dedi- 
cate ye may come to your everlasting bliss and joye that 
our blessed lord hath redeemyd you unto. Amen. 

‘¢ And the Annyversaries of the good doers to be hold 
and kept in this church yearly that is to say on Thursday 
shall be their Dirige and on Friday next their Masse. 

“These be the Names of the good Doers that hath 
geve lyvelods and Tenements to the Church of All-halow 
of Brystowe.” (A long list of ‘‘ good Doers,” inter- 
mixed with others whose doings were not good, then 
follows, headed by Robert the Girdler.) 

‘‘In primis he (Rogerus le Gurdeler) gave unto the 
seyd Churche unto ye worschippe of ye precious and 
gloryouse Sacrament to be bor yn a coop of selvyr gulde 
within and withoute with a cover and a Crucifix on the 
head with precious stones worschypfully endewyd and 
one lytyll Cuppe and one spone: both ygulde weyeng 
xlv oz. And that this seyde Coope, Cuppe and spone be 
not Alyenyd sold no yet brokyn undye peyn of Cursynge 
as it aperyth by wrytyng under ye Dene ys sele. God 
have mercy on his sowle. Amen.” 

8. The invocation of a blessing on the ‘‘sowls”’ of 
Good Doers is contrasted with the equally devout though 
not less interested supplication that those whose bounty 
towards the church had been insufficient, or whose 
actions, on account of some imputed wrong to the 
church, did not smell sweet and blossom in the dust, 
or rather in this life, might find place for repentance ; 
the burden of the aspiration being in his case ‘ God 
amende him.” 

9, Another great benefactor was ‘““Syr Thomas Mar- 
shall vycar of ye seyd church,” who died 1484. 

‘In primis he gave a great mass book unto y® said 
church, p’ce: xiii marks vis. viiid. 

‘‘Ttem he paid for the glazing of two windows in 
the cross aisle, the one window of the vil. works of 
mercy! and the other window of the vii. sacraments.* 

‘“Ttem of his own cost he made, 1 gabel window for 


1 The seven corporal works of Mercy are—l. To feed the 
hungry. 2. To give drink to the thirsty. 3. To clothe the 
naked. 4. To house the homeless. 5. To visit the sick. 6, To 
visit the captive. 7. To bury the dead.—Path to Heaven. 

2 The seven Sacraments are—l. Baptism (Matt. xxviii. 19), 
‘‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 2. 
Confirmation (Acts viii. 17), ‘‘ Then laid they their hands on them 
and they received the Holy Ghost.” 3. Eucharist (Matt. xxvi. 
27), ‘* Take, eat, this is my body, &c. Drink ye all of it: for this 
is my blood, &c.” 4. Penance (John xx. 23), ‘“Whose soever sins ye 
remit they are remitted, &c.” 5, Extreme Unction (James v. 14), 
‘‘Tg any sick among you? let him call for the elders of the church, 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord.” 6. Holy Orders. 7. Matrimony (Eph. v. 32), 
‘This is a great mystery ; but I speak concerning Christ and the 
Church,” 
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ease of light to be had into the quire in the south side 
of the Presbytery. 

“Ttem, 1 pair of sad green vestments with orphreys 
of gold of red. 

‘‘Ttem, 1 pair of blue vestments with garters (gar- 
terys). God have mercy on his sowle. And after his 
day be he found one priest x years.” 

10. Sir Richard Parkhouse, another vicar, who died 
8th August, 1436, gave a pair of light green vestments 
of cloth of gold worth £iii.; two torches to the high 
altar and xlbs. of wax. ‘‘ God have mercy on his sowle. 
Amen.” 

Sir John Gyllarde, prior of the calendars, who died 
28th June, 1451, gave to the church a paxbread of silver 
weighing 204 ounces and a ‘‘fair processional.’’? Also 
at a cost of £20 he, together with Richard Haddon, 
“let made a tabernacle of gold and silver of seynt 
savyour at ye high altar.” 

11. ‘“‘Item y® said Sir John and Richard let made of 
their own free will y°® chapel of our lady in y° northe 
syde of the churche and worshipfully glased it with 
the story of Te Deum Laudamus for y*® sowlys of John 
Haddon vyntner and Crystyan his wife, and whereas y* 
said John and Crystyan ordained but xx marks to y° 
reparacyon of y® said chapel y°® said Sir John and 
Richard for the laud and worship of God built anew 
out of the ground y°® said chapel at the cost of £227. 

‘Item, the said Sir John and Richard lent unto Sir 
William Rodberd and to the parish of All-halow to the 
building of a house of the said church that is called the 
Green Lattice C£ in money. 

12. ‘‘Item, the said Sir John and Richard let 
made a house in the kalendars over the said chapel 
of our Lady for an easement unto the prior and his 
brethren.” 

13. By their will John and Christian Haddon or- 
dained that a priest should sing in the church for twelve 
years, which period of time Sir John Gillard and Richard 
Haddon did not, it appears, consider sufficient, so they 
‘“‘mortefyd (mortgaged) xx. marks of lyvelode”’ (house 
property) for a priest to sing in perpetuity at our Lady’s 
altar as appeareth by iiii. copies of the same mortifica- 
tions. ‘And as for y® mortifycacyons,” the writer 
plaintively adds, ‘‘my Lord John Carpynter, Bishop of 
Worcester, delivered them in one coffer locked and 
sealed to Sir Thomas Sutton, Abbot of St. Austyn’s, 
and he delivered them to Richard Haddon, and y° said 
Richard delivered them to John Hawkes, and so with- 
owten y° grace of God y® chauntry is destroyed. God 
amend them.” The house mortgaged for 20 marks was 
in Broad street, and was given to the church by Henry 
Chester and Alice, his wife, ‘‘in the worship of Jesus, 


to the foundation of a mass of Jesu by note to be kept 
and continued every Friday in this church, and like- 
wise an anthem,” to the intent ‘‘that they should be 
prayed for every Friday at high mass by name, and 
also an obit to be kept for them yearly for ever on 
Saint Valentyne’s day, on the which day the said Harry 
deceased the year of our Lord mecceclxx.’? The imputed 
misdemeanour of John Hawkes in withholding the 
writings of the house in question is the subject of re- 
peated lament, and ‘“‘ Almighty God send him grace to 
make amends to this church,” is the doubtful aspiration 
of our complaining Calendar, ‘“‘ere he depart out of 
this world. Amen.” ‘When we find the fair names of 
John Shipward, the builder of St. Stephen’s matchless 
tower, and William Canynge, whose divine monument 
is Redcliff Church, among the evil doers, we begin to 
suspect that in hearing only one side of the case we 
have hardly due materials for a proper verdict. The 
following is the charge in relation to the latter :—‘‘ Item 
of a rent of assize for a place in St. Peter’s parish, the 
which Sir William Canynge wrongfully witholds from 
us vid.’’ This charge occurs in 1472 and again in 1473, 
being three or four years after Canynge became a 
priest. It is curious that he had regularly paid the 
rent assize for the house in which “latterly John 
Seymour, and formerly Janet Yonge, dwelled in;” but 
his name is omitted after 1478 until 1479, when the 
rental appears again as being received by the church. 
The charge against Shipward is that he (1462) ‘ witheld 
and withdrew first the rent of assize of the house in 
Skadpyll strete (now Marshe strete), in the which 
dwellyd Nicol Stocke, mariner, and out of minde was 
paid iis. God amend hym.” The amends were made 
by John Shipward, jun., who, for the redemption from 
purgatorial pain of his father’s and mother’s souls, and 
to have his own soul prayed for among other good 
doers, ‘“‘in 1484 delyvered to us our ould possession of 
it again.” | 

14. But a spirit of another sort was Alico Chester, 
‘‘executrix to the said Harry.” She caused to be 
made a carved tabernacle, with ‘‘a Trinity” in the 
middle over the image of Jesus, and ‘‘on her own coste 
let gild it full worshipfully with a cloth hanging before 
to be drawn at certain times, when it shall please the 
vycar and the paryshons. 

‘‘ Also, the said Alice hath let gild on her own cost 
our Lady altar joining to the said image of Jesus, and 
let made a stained cloth afore with imagery of our 
Lady, Saint Katherine and Saint Margaret. 

‘‘ Also, the said Alice hath let carve on her own cost 
another tabernacle in the north side of the said altar of 
three stories of our Lady, one of the stories of our Lady 
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pyte (pity), the second of the salutation of our Lady, 
and the third of the assumption of our Lady. 
‘Moreover, the said Alice two years before her 
decease, being in good prosperity and health of body, 
considering the rood loft of this church was but single 
and nothing beauty according to the parish content, she 
taking to her council the worshipful of this parish, with 
others having best understanding and sights in carving, 
to the honour and worship of Almighty God and his 
saints, and of her special devotion unto this church, 
hath let to be made a new rood loft in carve work ful- 
filled with xxii. images, on her own proper cost, of the 
which images be iu. 
principal a Trinity in 
the middle, and Chris- 
topher in the north 
side, and a Micheal 
in the south side, and 
beside is the two pil- 
lars bearing up the 
loft, every one having 
iii. houses set on in 
carve work, within 
every house an image. 
“On the day of 
O Saprentia,* that is 
to say the xvi. day 
of December in the 
year of our Lord God 
MOCCCLKXXYV. the 
sowle of this blessed 
woman departed out 
of this world the 
which sowle Al- 
mighty God of his in- 
finite grace take, and 
his mercy reward her 
for her good deeds.” 
15. Another notable benefactor was Wiliam Wyt- 
teney, who had ‘‘let ordeyn and let made on his own 
cost a memorial that every man should remember his own 
death, that is to say, the Dawnse of Powlys, the which 
cost £xvili. God have mercy on his sowle. Amen.” 
What this Dance of Pauls really was is somewhat matter 
for conjecture. There is little doubt, however, from the 
character of subsequent references to it, that it was a 
large picture or piece of tapestry of the Dance of Death 
school of religious art. This appears to have been sus- 
pended and unrolled twice a year, and the pilgrim’s 


1 This is the beginning of an anthem in the Latin service to 
the honour of Christ’s advent, which used to be sung in the church 
from this day until Christmas eve.—Ip. 


[Vou. IL.] 
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progress through the glooms of the dark valley was 
illustrated, with tragic delineation of the spirit bathing 
in fiery floods; or peradventure as a good doer attended 
to her rest by cohorts of angels.* 

16. The fraternity of calendars was rich in illumi- 
nated books, some of which were of rare beauty and 
value. One of these was given by the same worthy to 
whom they were indebted for the Dance of Pauls. It 
was a primer with “vii. psalms, litany, dirige, &c.”’; and 
it was kept within a grating under Saint Christopher’s 
foot. Notwithstanding the strict watch and ward of 
this (literally) great saint the book was stolen, the 
robbers proving to 
be some pilgrims 
who had visited the 
church previously to 
their setting out to 
the shrine of St. 
James in Spain, Bris- 
tol being, as we shall 
elsewhere see, a port 
for the embarkation 
of these pious rovers. 
Mr. Rogers, the rev- 
erend historian of Al- 
Hallowen, gives some 
picturesque details of 
the consternation of 
the brethren at the 
discovery of their 
loss, and of their 
wandering to and fro 
in the earth, and 
walking up and down 
in it, until the pre- 
cious book was found. 
We do not find any 
authority, except 
what is conjectural, for his circumstantial and oraphic 
narration. The primer, however, was found at Com- 
postella, and brought back. Once more it was enclosed 
within a new iron grate, but was again stolen and 
never recovered. * 


1 1450. ‘Item for vistakyes (stakes) to y° dawns of Po wlys xxd. 
1472. ‘Item for brengyng of y® dawns of Powlys vid. 

‘“‘Ttem for hangynge uppe of y® dawns of Powlys twyce a yere 
and for rowlynge wppe agayne vilid.” 

2 The literal account is as follows :—‘‘ Item he gave 1 prymer 
with vii. psalmys, litany, dirige, and comendacyons ; Psalms of y® 
passyon wt other devocyons y® whiche stode yn y® grate under 
Seynt Xtopher y’fote. And y* seyd boke was stole and found at 
Seynt Jamys yu Galeys, and broght home, and newe y grated. 
And seche y® stole agen.” Under 1434 we have ‘‘Item of pyl- 
grymms going to Seynt Jamys. xvuid.” 
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17. It would be tedious to describe the vestments, 
which seem to have been as numerous as beautiful. 
We have incidentally mentioned several, and an inven- 
tory is appended to this chapter. They were many, or 
all, the gifts of “good doers.’”? Thus “Dame Maude 
Spycer desceasing to God 1493 ;—The seyde charitable 
lady gave a sole vestment of cloth of gold; red, pryce 
LV. vis. viiid.”’ 

‘“‘Ttem, she gave a goodlie sewte of vestments of 
white damaske with flowers of gold, and all the orphrys 
of the sewte cloth of gold, which sewte containeth ii 
copes and vestments for the priest, deacon and sub- 
deacon, the price of the hole sewte xxvii£.’’! 

Also she gave ‘‘an eagle of laten for the gospel to 
be read upon, pryce £viii.”’ 

The rent roll of Al-Hallowen was considerable. In 
the list of those who gave house property to the church 
the first named is “ William Nawbury, who gave Xiis, 
rent assize in Baldwin street (in y® whyche dwellyde 
John Albyrton, merchant), and his obyte to be holden 
yearly the x day of May. God have mercy on his sowle.” 

“In Lewyn’s Mede Martyn Draper gave xiid. from 
a house that Joan Sybyll holdyth of Richard Cole, to 
y° fyndyng of y° lampe before y° crosse awtyr. God 
have mercy on his sowle.’’2 

John Gate gave iilis. to “the church of Al- 
Halowen of y°® corner house (in Corn strete) next y° 
condyte (conduit) to fynde v top taperys by for (before) 
our lady awtyr.”’ 

Alice Hayle in 1241 left a “tenement called the 
Green Lettice in High street of 5£ 6s. 8d. yearly rental 
to find an annual celebration of her requiem on the 10th 
of July at the cross or rood altar at the entrance to the 
chancel.’’? 

Also, about 1267, William Selke, chaplain, granted 
2s. rent of land in Scadpull, or Marsh, street for finding 
a lamp to burn all night for his own soul and the souls 
of John his father and Isabel his mother.+4 

18. Thomas Fyler and Agnes Fyler gave a tenement 
in High street ‘in ye which sum tyme she dwellyd,”’ to 
have their yearly commemoration kept by the vicar and 
procurators of the church ‘‘y° xx day of November, after 
y° tenor of her testament. God have mercy on their 
sowlys. Amen.” The which tenor here followeth, and 
to be spent yearly about it xiis.> 
In primis to viii. priests to every of them ivd. summa... iis, viiid, 


Item to poor people in bread to be delivered ... ... ... vs, 
Item to the clerk for ringing of the bells... xlid, 
* It must be remembered that this sum represents at least 
£300 of present currency.—Ep. 
* Church Minutes, 70.  * Barrett, 441. Church Minutes, 70. 
* From the original deed, Bristol Mus, and Lib. 
* Church Minutes, 74, 


A.D. 1455. 

Them forshisidini Goss wide.) Gavceite: Avecdabetonevda ae lid, 

Item to the bellman of the town, otherwise bedeman ... iid, 
Item to the vicar of the church for the time being for 

his wax at dirige and mass burning ... ... .... viid. 
Item to y® said vicar to oversee this to be done, and to 
recommend the souls of the foresaid Thomas and 

Agnes every Sunday daiert Uaceeurgioniee g Meet ees xid, 

Item to the ii procurators for their diligent labour xud, 


Among the meritorious deeds of Sir Maurice Hard- 
wike, who became vicar of Al-Hallowen in 1455, it is 
recorded that ‘‘he persuaded, moved and stirred Agnes 
Fyler to give her said house in the which she dwelled 
in the High street in the south side of the Green 
Lettice, and when that Thomas her son would have 
broken (wold a brokyn) her last will and aliend the 
house to his own use, promised the said Sir Maurice 
great good to assist him. The said Sir Maurice, and 
William Vawley and John Compton, churchwardens, 
by plea withstood him, as it appeareth in their said 
accompt.”’ 

On account of Chatterton’s use of the name, it may 
be mentioned that ‘‘ William Rowley, merchant, of the 
Parish of St. Ewen, who died 6th September, 1488, 
occurs as a benefactor.”? Another eminent Bristol mer- 
chant also noticed is ‘‘Thomas Spicer, otherwyse Baker, 
and Mawde hys wyff, and afterwarde lady by profession 
to the mantyll and the rynge.2 Thys seyd Thomas 
departyng to God the xvth day of Februarii, anno dni. 
mcccoxon. The gracyouse lady dame Mawde Spyser, 
otherwyse Baker, synguler benefactrys to thys chyrche 
descessyng to Godde anno dni. mocccortt., provided and 
gave to thys chyrche as followeth: xxv, item a masse 
boke off prynte, price xvs.’’3 

19. Sir Maurice Hardwike, vicar (1455), some of 
whose services we have already noticed, appears among 
the good doers for having, besides other gifts and deeds, 
given ‘‘vis. vilid. to the buying of a pair of organs”’; 
also ‘‘ to exsyte peple to devocion”’ he caused to be made 
an ‘‘Image of Seynt Ursula,”’ which cost vs., together 
with a “ pair of altar cloths of St. Ursula, price xviiis.” 
He also “lett made 1 peyr of awtyr cloths of red, with 
1 crucifix, price xvs.;” and a pair of white altar cloths, 
with the coronation of our Lady, price vis. viiid. He 
also gilded ‘‘ye Image of All-hallow” at an expense 
of inf, and gilded the crucifix at an outlay of xxiiis. 
illid.* 

1 Church Minutes, 83, 145. 

2 The Mantle, Veil and Ring. These formed the investure 
of those pious widows who devoted themselves to a religious life, 
and took the usual vows of obedience, poverty and chastity for 
the remainder of their life. They were called Vowesses.—Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ser., [X., 218, 305, 336. 


®’ Church Minutes, 154-—156. 
* ‘Tyson’s Transcript (amongst Alderman F. F. Fox’s MSS.), 82. 
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We are told in the course of the following entries 
that the same zealous vicar instituted and partly com- 
piled the book whence our present citations are derived, 
many of the items being in his handwriting. 

‘‘Ttem, the said Sir Maurice let set out the Taber- 
nacle at the high altar in principle feasts unto the more 
laud and worship of Almighty God. 

‘‘Ttem, he laboured to compile and make this book 
for to be a memorial and a remembrance for ever for 
the curates and the churchwardens that shall be for the 
time that every man to put in yearly his accompte for 
an evidence of the lyvelode of the church. And for to 
put in names of the good doers and the names of the 
wardens of the church, and what good they did in 
their days, that they may yearly be prayed for, and Sir 
John Thomas helped to and wrote this book. 

‘‘Ttem, he let make a coffer with lock and key to 
put in the evidence of the lyvelode of the church where 
before they lay abroad likely to be embezzled and mis- 
chiefed, and now they be set under four keys, the vicar 
to have one key and the two procurators two keys, and 
the worshipfullest man of the parish the fourth key. 
God have mercy on his ‘sowle.’ Amen. 

‘“‘Ttem, he gave a pair of vestments of ‘red dymy- 
say.’+ 

‘“‘Ttem, the said Sir Maurice Hardwyck, vicar of the 
said church, the ivth day of April, mcccclxxi., gave to 
the foresaid church, that time Thomas Abyndon and 
Richard Alen being procurators, a cloth of red velvet 
(ffelwett), embroidered with x. flowers of gold, with 
Scriptures in the foot of the flowers, with two letters of 
gold in the said cloth, M and H, the which cloth is of 
breadth a yard save the nail, and of deepness 11. quar- 
ters of a yard and half an inch, the which cloth he 
gave to the intent that at every principal feast that it 
be hung behind All-halow head. 

‘‘Ttem, the same day the said Sir Maurice gave to 
the said church a frontal of cloth of gold to hang over 
All-halow head at every principal feast. 

‘“‘Ttem, the said Sir Maurice gave to the said church 
iv. stained cloths of red and yellow, with wreaths and 
the arms of the passion in the middle of the wreaths, 
and a Scripture in the middle of the arms, est ihe amor 
me, the which cloths be of length in the whole xii. 
yards and iii. quarters, and of deepness a yard and a 
a quarter, the which cloths be ordained to be hung 
about the quire the principal feasts. 

‘‘Ttem, the said Sir Maurice ordained and let made 
the same year on his own cost iii. quires (qwayreys) of 
vellum in the new Antiphoner lying by for the vicar, 
and let write on his own cost in the said iii. quires all 

1 Tyson’s Transcript (Ald. Fox), 83. 


the chapters and collects for the year, and in the end of 
the said quires be writ all the benisons for the year. 
And the said quires be set in the last end of the book, 
on the which book was never chapter, collect, neither 
benison writ befor. God have mercy on his ‘soule.’ 
And John Chester gave the stuff of it, that is to say, 
the vellum (velem).”’ 

20. Sir William Warens “ gave to the said church to 
the laude of Almighty God and increase of divine service 
iil. books of pricksong. 

‘‘Ttem, the said Sir William gave to said church a 
portewouse (portuary) to be chained in the church to the 
ease of all manner priests to say their service in when 
they have not their own books with them, and also paid 
for the chaining. God have mercy on his ‘sowle.’ And 
the said book is chained to a pillar in the south side of 
the church, close before the rood altar.” 

A like benefactor was ‘‘ Mastyr John Herlowe sum 
tyme priest of the kalendars and person of Seynt 
Stevyns,” who died 6th December, 1486. He gave to 
the “lighting and garnishing” of the high altar three 
score and fifteen flowers of gold that cost litis. id. 

‘©Qipy Thomas Furber, brother and fellow of the 
kalendars, gave to the gilding of the roodloft wiv., ‘also 
caused a priest to sing in this church one year. 

‘Sir John Thomas, vicar of this church, caused of 
his own goods the roof of the quire to be ceiled.” 

The Goldsmith’s dwelling in the Goldsmiths’ row 


‘(High street) ‘unto the worship of all mighty God and 


all the saints let made on their own costs at the high 
altar a tabernacle with gold, silver and precious stones 
of the coronation of our lady with a ruby imperial over 
the head, price 20/7. God have mercy on their sowlys.”’ 

John Pers, mercer, who died 22nd January, 14381, 
‘pave to the said church a cope of black bawdekyn 
with chesypyll and ii. tunykyls with orfres of green.” 

‘‘Ttem, the said John Pers found one priest in the 
said church viii. year, and gave to the building of the 
cross ile in the south side of the church xx. marks.” 

This proves the date of the south aisle to the build- 
ing of which John Forges Cook gave vil. vis. vilid. 

To the “‘making of the gabel window in the west 
end,” Roger Gurdeler, who has been mentioned before, 
contributed an undefined sum to the expense of which 
John Forges also assisted. 

Julyan Papnan gave to the church ‘a chalice and a 
paten of 23 ounces. And John Carpynter, Bishop of 
Worcester, hath given xl. days of indulgence every 
principal feast when the said chalice is usen withal. 
God have mercy on their sowles.’’* 


1 Tyson’s Transcript (Ald. Fox), 84—86, 183—135. 
According to the Council of Trent, all sins, though their eternal 
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John Whyboyd, notary, and Joan Selwode, widow, 
‘gave unto the said church three score and fifteen 
ounces of silver to make one pair of ‘kanstykkys’ for 
the high altar. God have mercy on their sowls.” 

“Thomas Holway, that dyed xiii. day of December, 
McccoLIi., and Joan his wyf, that dyed y° furst day of 
Marche, mecccty., and lyeth beryed bothe byfor y° crosse 
awtyr ondyr the great stone y® joyned to y*® Greese 
(steps). 

‘In primis they fownded a chantry in y° seyd 
churche in perpetuum. Item, they gave for evyr to 
fynde y° lampe byfor y° precyouse sacrament yn y° 
quier viiis. 

‘Item, they gave for evyr fori. chambyr yat y° seyd 
preste dwellyd yn y°® wyche they bylded yn y° churche 
yerde on her (their) own coste vis. viiid. 

“Item, they gave on to y® seyde church one wor- 
schypfull jewell wt. ii. angelys y® called a monstrande 
to ber y° preycouse Sacrament wt. dyverys relykys closed 
yn y* same of lvii. unces and qrt*.” 

Besides the above the same good Holways gave a 
mass book to the high altar. Also they ordained a bell 
to be rung daily to mass. They gave to ‘the best sewte 
of vestyments xx/7.,’’ and to the building of “ the cross 
aisle xxi.” ‘‘Ttem, moreover most wellwylled to all 
good works of the church to oversee the reparacions of 
the churche iiii. tymes a yer going in his coat;”} that 
is attending as mayor (1485)? 

‘Item, they made y® setys (seats) yn y® churche by 
for (before) Seynt Dunstan y* awtyr, price uid’. God 
have mercy on her (their) ‘ soulys.’’’® 

Of ‘Sir Thomas Haxby, a brother of y° Kalendars,”’ 
we have a very kindly mention. He had formerly wor- 
thily fulfilled the lowly duties of parish clerk. He 
died, we are told, 19th June, 1484. Of his savings he 
“gave unto this church to be remembered amongst 
good doers xxs.” Also, “to the high altar to be set in 
things necessary to be had, vis. viiid. And besides, he 


punishment is forgiven through the merits of Jesus Christ, are 
subject to a temporal punishment, such as David is said to have 
suffered for his murder of Uriah, though the Lord had ‘put away 
his sin.” And by the word ‘ temporal”? Rome simply means that 
which is not eternal, whether it lasts beyond the grave orno. An 
indulgence then, is a remission of some portion, or of the whole 
of this temporal suffering, whether it is to be endured on earth or 
in purgatory, where the completion of the temporal punishment 
of sin is held to be accomplished.—Capes’ To Rome and Back, 
XXVI1. 

* Tyson’s Transcript (Ald. Fox), 136, 137. 

* Ricart’s Calendar, 38 (Camd. Soc.). 


* Tyson’s Transcript (Ald. Fox), 137. This was licensed ei 
Henry VI., as appears by the following entry: ‘‘ Pro cantar, 
S. Dunstane in ecclesia omnium sanctorum Bristoll.”—Cal. Rot. 
Pat., 293. 


was a wellwilled man in all his days and a profitable 
unto this church, and specially when he was common 
servant in this parish, that is to say, parish clerk, and 
that xxiii. years together no clerk in this town lyke on 
to hym in cleaness and in attendance in that ‘dayes,’ 
and as profitable he was unto the Kalendars as for his 
time there being and full worshipfully left to that place 
at his departing to be prayed for. God have mercy on 
his sowle. Amen.’’! 

We find among miscellaneous items that the re- 
ceipts on Good Friday and Easter Day, 1409, were 
17s. 103d. 

In 1410 there is an outlay for making of the cross 
in the churchyard, xxs. vid. 

In 1411, for painting two angels at the high altar, 
xe; 

21. Among the receipts of 86 Henry VI. is 6s. 8d. 
from the pious Agnes Fylor, “to y® new sewte” of 
vestments. The sum required was further approached 
by ‘syllyng of ale for the best sewte, xil. xixs. iitid.” 
Church ale was so customary a drink in old times that 
it became a part of the name of various festal obser- 
vances, as Leet ale, Lamb ale, Bride ale (bridal), and 
Whitsun ale. The ale which had been brewed pretty 
strongly for such occasions, was sold by the church- 
wardens, and from its profits a fund was derived for 
church expenses. 

In 4th Edward IV. we have a further entry “ for 
ale sylling, iiii The ale, however, was not 
all sold to thirsty parishioners.? In the ‘costs of a 
general mynd,” or yearly commemoration of benefac- 
tors, it appears as an important item. 

Under the year 1472 we find the following expenses 
at such a celebration :— 

* Tyson’s Transcript (Ald. Fox), 85. 

* Dyer’s British Popular Customs, 278. Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities (ed, 1841), I., 158. Chambers’ Book of Days, L., 
637. 

Stubbs, in his Anatomic of Abuses, 8vo., 1585, 95, gives 
the following account of ‘The Maner of Church-ales in Eng- 
land :—In certaine townes where dronken Bacchus beares swaie 
against Christmas and Easter, Whitsondaie, or some other tyme, 
the churche wardens of every parishe, with the consent of the 
whole parishe, provide halfe a score or twenty quarters of mault, 
whereof some they buy of the church stocke, and some is given 
them of the parishioners themselves, every one conferring some- 
what, according to his abilitie; whiche mault being made into 
very strong ale or bere, is sette to sale either in the church or some 
other place assigned to that purpose. Then when this is set 
abroche, well is he that can gete the soonest to it, and spend the 
most atit. In this kinde of practice they continue sixe weekes, 
a quarter of a year, yea, halfe a year together. That money, 
they say, is to repaire their churches and chappels with, to buy 
bookes for service, cuppes for the celebration of the Sacrament, 


surplesses for Sir John, and such other necessaries, And they 
maintaine their extraordinarie charges in their parish beside.” 


Anpy L472: 


In primis for lofe brede, cakys, and spices that went 


TM CTUOniezagt asthe a -snehuariy . Xs iis, 1d. 
Item for a dozen (quarts ?) ale xiid. 
‘** for bakyng of ye seyd cakys... iid. 

‘* for redde wyne and swete wyne ... lilis, iid. 

** to vi. prestes and to ye clerke xxud. 

‘* for ryngyng of the belle... xvid, 


22. In the following year we note that “a galon of 
wyne for Master Wyllyam Vance and for Roger Kemys”’ 
cost viiid. Roger Kemys was counsel in a suit between 
Richard Haddon and the church. The nature of the 
action being considered as already known is not ex- 
plained in the accounts, but evidently referred to church 
property, as the first item is a payment ‘‘ to John Bagote 
for the serche of the mortyfycation at London, xs.” 
Kemys’ fee was xs. Among the payments is ‘‘iilis. id. 
for costes of the dayes men the which (trial) dewryd 
ili. dayes.” ‘‘ Daysmen”’ here appears to be an old 
word for jurymen or arbitrators, though Dr. Johnson 
disputes the meaning of the phrase, preferring to make 
daysman stand for swrety.' 

23. It was ordered that at the anniversary of Henry 
Chester and Alice his wife, which was to be perpetually 
commemorated, the vicar and six other priests should 
receive 4d. each, the procurator who attended at mass 
on the occasion 1d. To the prisoners in Newgate was 


1 Cowell’s Law Dictionary. Also Job ix. 32, 33 :—“ For he is 
not a man as I am, that I should answer him, and we should come 
together in judgment. Neither is there any daysman betwixt 
us (in the margin wmpire) that might lay his hand upon us both.” 

In 1445 they had a suit in the Market Court (this was, we 
presume, the Piepoudre Court) against the chauntry priest of St. 
John’s, in which they have three counsel employed—Pavey, 
Gylmyn, and Jose. This they win at a cost of 22s. Another suit 
Sir Roger Acton brings against the officers of the church, 1448, 
for a house in Corn street, but he also is unsuccessful. Lastly, in 
1450, the churchwardens are again victorious over one Suffolk, 
whom they emphatically write down repeatedly as the ‘‘false 
vestment maker.” He seems to have been heir-at-law to one 
John Pers, for, though in 1437, he lost his suit for a house in Wine 
street, he now (in 1450) sues—evidently under mortmain—for a 
house in Baldwin street, also left by Pers to the church. But, 
alas for him! he is again unsuccessful. His goods are seized in 
Baldwin street, under a distress, and realise 14s. lld. He has 
personally to pay 8s. 10d., and a distress is levied on the goods of 
John Goldsmith, in Wine street, for an additional sum of 3s, 3d. 
Here follow the expenses for this little lawsuit :— 





ey Gn 

imp..—Tothe mentor law. 9.0. 7... ese 6 18) 6 
‘* For entering plaint ... 0 4 
‘* For the sergeant 2 4 
SOS HOrsONG ALLOMUCYs “G65 use ses. ees Or e2 
‘¢ For entering plea and the process... 4 5 
‘* For two continewans 0 8 
21 5 


The charge for appraising the goods in the two shops is put down 
at 2s, 4d. ; but of all the inconceivable things, fancy a twopenny 
attorney ! (J. F. Nicholls.) 


CURIOUS ENTRIES IN CHURCH BOOKS. 
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to be given xxd.; to the poor of All Saints parish, 4d. ; 
and to the poor lepers of St. Catherine’s hospital, 
Brightbow (Bedminster), in bread 4d., also 4d. in other 
alms; the whole commemoration costing each year 7s. 1d. 

By the ancient office of the mayor of Bristol it was 
appointed that upon Al-Hallowen Day the mayor and 
the sheriff of Bristowe were, after dinner, to assemble 
with the whole council at the Tolzey, ‘“‘ with many othir 
gentils and worshipfull comeners, such as apperith there 
at that tyme, and fro thens to go in to All Hallowen 
church, there to offre, and fro thens to walke in fere 
unto the Maire’s place, there to have their ffyres and 
their drynkyns with spiced cakebrede, and sondry wynes, 
the cuppes merilly serving about the hous; and then fro 
thens every man departing unto his parish church to 
evensong.’’+ 

Among noticeable entries in the warden’s books we 
find in 1437 a payment of 2d. ‘‘for bearing of y° crosse 
y° Sunday before Seynt Laurence y* day (Aug. 10) for 
brekyng of y°® sege of Calys.”’? 

In 1448 (27 Henry VI.) we have an entry to 
remind us of the king’s visit to Bristol: 

‘To ryngrys agenst y® kynge, vilid.” 

It may be inferred that in the following year, on 
repeating his visit, Henry’s popularity had declined, the 
sum then expended for pealing the bells being less than 
half :— 

‘©1449, ii. March. For ryngyng ageynst y® kynge, iid.” 

From an illumination of the church on the feast of 
the nativity in 1472 we discover that the price of tallow 

1 Ricart’s Calendar, 79. 

2 The defection (1435).of the Duke of Burgundy from the 
English alliance was a cause of great popular indignation, inso- 
much that the news of the event excited the Londoners to attack 
and plunder the foreign merchants who came from his dominions. 
At the beginning of March, 1436, the Duke of Burgundy declared 
war against England and threatened to wrest Calais from the 
Crown of this country, a possession which Edward III. (4th 
August, 1347) had gained after one of the closest sieges on record, 
of about eleven months duration. The duke’s subjects, especially 
the men of Ghent, began the siege to retake this important town 
(the danger of losing which occasioned much alarm in England) 
the 19th of July, 1436, but abandoned the siege early in August. 
In reprisal the Duke of Gloucester invaded the dominions of the 
Duke of Burgundy, burnt several towns and returned laden with 
plunder to Calais. In a curious song of the period the writer 
begins by jeering the Flemings on their expectation of conquering 
Calais, and he reminds them of their great exploits on ‘‘ the first 
day,” when the Earl of Mortaign with a party of the garrison of 
Calais carried away their plunder openly in view of the town of 
Gravelines, although the townsmen sallied out upon them as fierce 
as ‘‘lions of Cotswold” (a burlesque name for sheep). Another 
poem in the same mock-heroic style tells how among other things 
the enemy brought 

‘¢ Nine thousand cocks to crow in the night, 
And eight thousand cressets to give them light,” “ 
@ Political Songs and Poems, ed. by Thos. Wright, Rolls’ Ser., II., 37--89, 
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candles was one penny a pound:—‘ For ii. Ibs. of 
candell talowe for the rode loft on Crystmas day yn y° 
morning, 1id.”’ 

In 1476 appears, ‘“‘ For a brekefaste to the prests 
and clerks that kepte our lady mas y* (this) lent, xviid.” 

As an instance of the price of labour in 1475 may 
be adduced :— 

For a carpynter i. days, xid. 
** amason for v. days, is. ivd. 
‘* a laborare for vill. days, iis. ivd. 

On 26th April, 1526, ‘‘a new paire of organs was 
bowte yt cost xv. Y° cariage, xiiis. ivd.” 

Among the detached deeds of All Saints is one that 
conveys the curious legacy of a curse. In 1254 Peter 
de Worcester sought to evade that clause in Magna 
Charta which forbade anyone to give land by will to a 
religious house. When he died his widow braved the 
law which her timid husband had feared, and, giving 
the land, devised that if her heirs at any future time 
sought to reclaim it, then, on the sole statement of the 
vicar in possession, the Dean of Bristol should, with 
candles lighted and bells ringing in all the churches of 
the town, publicly excommunicate the said heirs until 
they desisted, and before the ban was removed they 
were to pay all costs, which were to be adjudged by 
their opponent, the vicar. That the curse was deemed 
valid is shown by the fact that this land is held by the 
church to this hour. 

24. At the Dissolution the riches of the house and 
church of the Calenders passed into the hands of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI., the whole of the silver being 
coined for royal use at the mint of Bristol.2 The 
patronage of the church is held by the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol. 

25. The oldest remaining portions of the edifice are 
the four circular piers with Norman capitals at the 
western end of the middle aisle. These sustain the 
houses that extend over this extremity of the aisle. 
The house on the south is the vicarage, and was origi- 
nally built by Sir Thomas Marshall, vicar and calendar, 
about the year 1422. The entrance doorway, with an 
obtuse-pointed arch, and some modernised rooms, still 
remain in All Saints’ court. Of the house that contained 
the Calendar Library, which was supported by the pillars 
at the north-west angle of the church, nothing is left. 
Several of the ancient books, however, are preserved in 
the vestry. The south aisle of the church was the 
chapel of the fraternity: the Perpendicular eastern 
window of this is partly concealed by Colston’s monu- 
The north, called Jesus, aisle, was re-built in 


1 Bristish Archl. Proc., 1875, 621. 
2 Barrett, 440. 


ment. 


1782. The present tower was commenced in 1716, and 
occupied five years in building, costing £589 10s. Hight 
new bells were cast for the church in 1728. The pulpit 
is very handsomely carved, and probably dates about 
the time of James I. 

26. Several vicars of the church are buried in the 
middle aisle, but the incised brasses or other memo- 
rials of them have disappeared. Sir John Duddlestone, 
Bart. (concerning whom a quaint story is told of his 
being the first to greet Prince George of Denmark on 
his arrival at Bristol, by giving him a homely but hearty 
invitation to his house, which gained him his baronetcy), 
hes buried with Susanna, his lady, under the first pew 
coming into the church, on the right hand, at the north 
door. He was a wealthy tobacco merchant living “in 
the house fronting the south side of St. Werburgh’s 
tower, the back part of which is now called Shannon 
Court.’’? 

27. The most conspicuous, as well as interesting, 
monument in the church is to the memory of Edward 
Colston, who was one of the honourable few whose 
goodness lives after them, being not “interred with 
their bones.” 

Inscribed upon this monumental effigy at his native 
city of Bristol is a list of the public benefactions of 
Kidward Colston, who has found a place in the Enecyelo- 
pedia Britannica solely because he was wealthy and 
gave his wealth away. Whether his having dispensed 
so vast a sum in his day as £100,000 in hospitals and 
free schools entitles the local tradition to be accepted 
that “Saint Colston’? was the inventor of Protestant 
charity may be left undecided, but the whole of his ten 
talents were of gold and silver, and these talents he 
faithfully used. It is said that our philanthropist (born 
November 2nd, 1636, died October 11th, 1721) in earlier 
life resided for some time with his father and two 
younger brothers in Spain. In their disputes with the 
Catholics of that country it was often urged to these 
worthies in terms of reproach that the reformed religion 
of England offered no favourable examples of charitable 
works. ‘To this taunt the Colstons were accustomed to 
reply that if Providence brought them safely home they 
would do their part to wipe off that aspersion. In no 
long time two of the brothers were poisoned to prevent 
their return; but the elder, Edward, escaped and muni- 
ficently redeemed his promise. 

It is possible that diligent inquiry might lead to the 
discovery of conspicuous benefactors to their species 
between the triumph of the Reformation and the advent 


1 Barrett, 445. The ‘St. Werburgh’s” here referred to for- 
merly stood in Corn street, now the site of the London and South 
Western Bank.—Ep. 


AnD: L72Q1. 


of St. Colston; but if Colston was not a great originator 
he has at least achieved the honours due to one. We 
doubt whether the fingers of one hand might not be 
enough to represent the number of eminent men now 
living to whose revered memory thousands of their 
fellow citizens of two centuries hence will yearly 
assemble to do homage, while the eloquence evoked on 
the occasion shall fill 
half-a-dozen columns 
of that far future 
day’s morning news- 
paper. The fact in 
the instance of Col- 
ston shows how one 
of the three virtues, 
if that be the chief, 
is enough to save a 
man’s soul alive inthe 
generations to come. 
It might be said 
that Colston’s charac- 
teristics were philan- 
thropy and toryism. 
The power of his phi- 
lanthropy, however, 
has been like a con- 
suming fire to convert 
into flame and bright- 
ness even the jea- 
lousies of party poli- 
ticians, and to make 
their contentions a 
means for gathering 
guineas for poor 
lying-in women and 
annuities to poor 
people. Hence the 
rival local bodies, 
the Dolphin and An- 
chor Societies — the oes tele a 
one representing, =| 
a perhaps modified 
degree, Colston’s own ao 
opinions in matters 
of church and state, 
and the other mani- 
festing with intensity his political and ecclesiastical 
aversions—vie with each other and with their kindred 
body, the Grateful Society, which is neutral in politics, 
to perpetuate his spirit of benevolence. These associa- 
tions have jointly collected at their annual banquets on 
the whole no less than £120,000 for charitable purposes 


re 
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—a fairly good sum; but that ten thousand modern 
Colstons should in the aggregate be able to repeat in 
a respectable degree the munificence of the original 
exemplar is not remarkable, especially when we consider 
the be-all and end-all of their zeal. St. Charity is the 
sweetest of all the saints, and to look in her face is to 
forgive all her taint of worldly wisdom, but, as already 
hinted, these gather- 
ings are not unmixed 
in their designs; the 
ablest representatives 
of the people, both 
on the side of the 
Government and of 
the Opposition, are 
invited to express 
their views of the 
past and current 
State policy; and sup- 
plementary to drying 
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Colston’s Monwment. 


fatherless boys, a tor- 
rent of scalding ora- 
tory, hardly becoming 
the mild lips of St. 
Charity, is apt to be 
poured out, in attack 
or defence, upon men 
and measures. But 
what can the gods 
give better than a 
good opportunity ? 
One of Colston’s 
earlier foundations 
was a school for thir- 
ty boys in his own 
parish of Temple, 
master being provi- 
ded at a salary of 
£25 a year, 
with an addi- 
tional ten shill- 
ings yearly for 
each boy be- 
yond the stated 
thirty. The qualifications a schoolmaster was expected 
to present for this emolument were those of a meek 
temper and humble behaviour, and he was to be able 
to ‘write a good hand and understand the grounds 
of arithmetic.’ The secretary of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, with which body 
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the school was brought into connection, directs that the 
boys shall be well grounded in true humility, ‘lest the 
advantages which they receive from a pious education 
should incline them to put too great value upon them- 
selves; and therefore the masters should be often put 
in mind of guarding the children under their care as 
much as possible against any such dangerous conceits, 
and in order thereunto to instruct them very carefully 
in the duty of servants and submission to superiors.” 
Truly these were the fine old Tory days, when the crows 
did not peck the eagles; and when ‘‘ Noah Claypole”’ 
was not expected to be a popular encyclopeedia bound in 
charity clothes. But even at that unsophisticated time 
there seems to have been a practical difficulty in teach- 
‘ing dependents the duty of lowly reverence to their 
lords. ‘* We entirely approve,”’ the Vicar of Temple 
naively says, ‘‘of teaching the children that great 
lesson of true humility, and shall take it into considera- 
tion, but we have not fixed as yet upon any method 
for that purpose.” The salutary effect, at least from 
Colston’s own point of view, of the training actually 
adopted was shown by the conversion of many Noncon- 
formists to his own school of ecclesiastical discipline. 
lor instance, in July, 1710, five children of John Jessop, 
an Anabaptist, were baptised together at the same font 
to which Colston had himself, when an infant, been 
brought. These were followed by a Quaker and all 
his children, and a month or two after by Peter Healy, 
another Anabaptist, and his five children, other converts 
being shortly expected. It appears that unsuspecting 
Dissenters were inveigled into the fold of the maternal 
church by a touch of Jesuitry hardly worthy of the 
candour of divines who had long ago renounced the 
Pope and all his works. ‘‘ You may observe,” says the 
Vicar of Temple in a letter concerning a general appeal 
for aid, ‘“‘that in the form of the subscription there is 
no mention made of the Church of England, lest Dis- 
senters should be prejudiced from contributing, though 
a due care is taken to train up all the youth in her 
communion.” Colston was careful that no books 
should be used that contained ‘any tincture of whig- 
oism,’’ but such only as would tend to make his scholars 
‘staunch sons of the Established Church.’ His prin- 
cipal charitable foundation is yet known as Colston’s 
Hospital, which dates from 1708, and was intended for 
the education and maintenance of one hundred boys, 
among whom in the second half of the century ap- 
peared the erratic genius Chatterton, who may be con- 
sidered the intellectual captain of the successive gene- 
rations of scholars. He enjoined by his will that if 
any boy were persuaded by his parents to enter “a 
conventicle or meeting on pretence of religious wor- 


ship,” or if ‘‘a parent by word or action”’ deterred any 
child from attending the public worship of the Church 
of England, that child was to be expelled from the 
school, and his blue coat, muffin cap and scarlet stock- 
ings taken from him. And if the master of the hos- 
pital connived at or failed to give notice of such an 
offence to the visitors, any three or more of the visitors 
might summarily dismiss the master. Moreover, any 
boy apprenticed to a person who did not in all respects 
conform to the Anglican Church was not to receive the 
ten pounds apportioned for each boy’sfee. Some would 
hence be led to believe that Colston, in spite of his out- 
pouring of wealth in perennial streams of charity, was 
nevertheless a man of partialities and prejudices. His 
favour for the National Church, at least, redeems him 
from the imputation of being a Roman Catholic—a 
charge that in his lifetime was freely applied to him, 
and which his High Church inclinations inevitably 
brought upon him. His appointment of Lenten dis- 
courses, of which one was to be ‘‘The Lent Fast,” 
another on ‘‘ Confession and Absolution,” and a third 
on ‘‘The Powers of The Church,” strengthened the 
charge; but the refutation was certainly found in the 
additional subjects on “The Errors of the Church of 
Rome” and ‘‘The Excellence of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Colston’s blue-coat boys formerly wore a silver 
badge, embossed with the figure of a dolphin in violent 
contortion. It may find a place among Protestant hagio- 
logy that the adoption of this creature for the crest of 
Colston was owing, according to the legend, to a dolphin 
having miraculously forced itself into a hole and stopped 
the leak of one of his ships at sea. As a West India 
merchant, he is known to have been very fortunate in 
maritime enterprise, in spite of his never having in- 
sured a vessel. His mansion, which stood in Small 
street, opposite the present General Post Office at Bristol, 
still partially exists, its remains, which consist of some 
pillars with cushioned capitals of a fine Norman wall, 
being incorporated with some architectural features of 
a Tudor building in the recently erected Assize Courts. 
Here in 1645, when Colston was a boy, had been enter- 
tained his royal master, Charles I., whose blood he, 
after the tragedy at Whitehall, considered sprinkled 
upon every Puritan. In a number of The Saturday 
fteview is an article descriptive of ‘‘ Colston House” 
as it was before demolition. No doubt it is imagined 
that the sympathies, as well as the thoughts, of men 
‘are widened with the process of the suns,’ but this 
requires proof, and until the fact is proved we need not 
hasten to tax Colston with bigotry and narrowness. 
Anyhow, his open-handed and unselfish benevolence is 
in favourable contrast to the elaborate and expensive 


A.D. 1395. 


apparatus of balls, bazaars and concerts now too often 
required to incline us to afford relief to sick and suf- 
fering humanity. 

28. The early Nonconformists found in Mr. Ingelo (or, 
as he preferred afterwards to call himself, Dr. Angelo), 
formerly preacher at All Saints, a teacher under whose 
instruction, for want (as they hint) of a better pastor, 
they submitted to sit for four or five years, assembling 
(1645) ‘‘ every Lord’s day in y°® afternoons in Lewen’s 
Mead, at a brewer’s house, namely, at one Mrs. Neth- 
way’s;”’ and ‘‘ Lord’sdayes in y® mornings they usually 
heard Mr. Ingello, att y® Parish (a Publique) meeting 
house called All saints, near y® Towlzy.” While 
“they thus walked with Mr. Ingello” they ‘‘had one 
memorable member added unto them, namely, a Blacky- 
more maide named Frances, a servant to one that lived 
upon y° Back of Bristoll, which thing is somwhat rare 
in our dayes and Nation, to have an Ethyopian or 
Blackmore to be truly convinced of sin,” &c. Not- 
withstanding this memorable conversion, Mr. Ingello’s 
ministry gradually became unsatisfactory. ‘‘ Divers 
members of y® Congregation” began to be offended 
with his ‘“‘ conversation.’’? ‘As first, with his Flaunting 
apparell, for he, being a thin, spare, slender person, did 
goe very neate, in a costly trimm, and in some time 
began to exceed in some garments not becoming y* 
Gospelle, much lesse a Minister of Christ; which to- 
gether with his being given so much to musick, not 
only at his owne house, but at houses of entertainments 
out of Towne, sometimes with some of his relations, 
and gentry of y® Citty of his acquaintance, he would 
be at his musick. Of which when some of y° members 
heard they were much troubled and offended; and 
dealeing with him for it by way of admonition and 
entreaty, they could not work upon him to leave his 
musick, nor his soe frequent nor publique use thereof. 
For he tould them,—take away his musick, they take 
away his life; which offended and stumbled them more, 
that is, y° lively and most serious, watchfull members 
in those times; that their affections began to alienate 
from him, and to hearken after another.”* Mr. Ingelo 
afterwards conformed, and became a D.D. He became 
a Fellow of Eton College, and was appointed to the 
living of Piddleburton, in Dorset, in 1677.2 Among 
his literary works was a philosophical romance, Ben- 
tivoglio and Urania, in a folio volume, of which four 
editions appeared in his lifetime. 

As an example of the curious fertility of illustration 
contained in this now forgotten book, we quote the fol- 
lowing passage (Book VI., 128, 2nd Ed., 1669), on the 
argument for design in creation :— 

1 Broadmead Records, 29—31. 2 Hutchins’ Dorset, I., 580. 
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“If that Omnipresent Goodness which is spread through 
the Creation did not sustain the whole, it would fall in pieces ; 
for all things knocking rudely against one another must needs 
break themselves, as blind men arm’d with bows and arrows and 
shooting at rovers would kill one another. If the Government of 
the world were permitted to blind Chance, or the turbulent 
humours of degenerate men, it is not to be imagin’d how it 
should be tolerably habitable. The wheel of Humane affairs 
would be soon taken off, or broken, if created Beings were not 
guided by an Omniscient Power, which both directs them in the 
road, and stops their extravagant motions as it pleaseth, and so 
preserves the great Chariot of the World from being overturned. 
The wisest of men have thought it more rational to suppose that 
a Ship without a Pilot may live at Sea in a tempest when it is 
tossed with waves among Rocks, than that Mankind, which is 
often misled with dangerous Errours, and is usually hurried with 
violent Passions, should not quickly bring the World to a miser- 
able end by mad practices, if there were not a God who, to pre- 
serve the Order which he hath constituted, keeps up those Banks, 
which if they were once broken, would drown the World with a 
Deluge of inexpressible Calamity. 

‘As God is the Founder of Order, so prudent men in all ages 
have look’d upon Religion, which is a just Observance of him, as 
one of the chief Principles by which the Happiness of the World 
is supported, and which being destroyed would necessarily infer 
the ruin of all civil Societies. They have esteemed it that sacred 
Knot, which being cut in pieces lets loose Disorder, accompanied 
with Contempt of Law aa subversion of Right, and followed 
with common Destruction.’ 


29. The following is the Inventory referred to on 
page 98, section 17:—‘‘Thys Inventary y made v day 
of Marche ye yer of our lord 1395, by Wyllm Lenche 
and Stephan Knyght Wardens of the parysche Churche 
of All halon of Brystowe by for (before) Syr Wylm 
Lynche vycar of ye seyd churche and ye paryschons 
made delyuerans of thes Goodys yat folowyth by En- 
dentur to Reynold Taverner and John Lente wardens of 
ye seyd Churche for ye yer folowynge for to be a memo- 
ryall and a Remembraunce to all maner peple y* cimyth 
aftyr us and to undyrstonde whate Goodys they receuyth 
and whate they delyueryth that ye Goodys of the seyde 
Churche ben not wastyd loste nother y dystroyed . . ? 
God haue mercy on her (their) Sowlys. A. M. E. N. 


In primis 1 Redde Masse boke p’c = xls. ye 
Itm. 1 olde Masse boke wt owte bords p’c... xiijs. iijd. 
Itm. 1 Grayle w' Bosys aa DiC, aaae liijs. iijd. 


Itm. 1Graylep’c ... «.. a esheets eee, te Meek 


Itm. 1 whyte Grayle p’c liijs. iijd. 

Itm. 1 lyttyll Grayle to § sue our lady 1x masse ep’ c .. vis. vujd. 

Itm. 1 lyttyll Grayle a Brygyd bases pO. 2ileieiexe: 

Itm. 1 olde Grayle p’c Oe pie xijd. 

Itm. Manuel) p’e ... - a5 tee tes ban see vee say RB 

Itm. 1 Martylage p’c ... un tue tee tue vee nee KB. 

Itm. ij] new antyfonars 0h ie Sea ee tre ieee le 

Itm. 1 portuose p’c . xls. 

Itm. 1 whyte portuose wi 1 sawter XXs. 

Itm. 1 olde portuose p’c par eis xlijs. iijd. 

Ttm. 1 olde portuose wi 1 sawier .. wail Pasar RIA Roun ees 

Itm. 1 antyfoner p’c vjs. vijd. 

Itm. 1 lytyll antyfoner ... lijs. liijd. 
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Itm. 
Itm. 


Itm, 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 


1 ordynall p’c . 

1 whyte sawter D’ c sins 

1 sawter of Thos, Norton ys gette 

1 sawter P’ Cc : = 

1 sawter p’c 

1 legend for ye Tempall 0 c. ae 

] legend of Sancotorum (Sanctoram) P’ Cr algh a 
vj] newe Qweyrs for ye legend of ye Tempall ... 
1 processyonall p’c... 


INVENTARY OF VESTYMENTES. 


In p’mis 1 Blewe Cope w' 1 chesypyll and ij Tu- 


naclys p’c 


Itm. 


w' orfres of Ray ftelwett p’c ... 
Itm. 


Itm. 


Itm. 
Itm., 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm, 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm, i 
Itm. 1 
Itm. 


1 Grene Cope we ‘chesypyll and as Tenanies 


1 cope of Blewe p’e er 
1 chesypy wij rene oe 
1 cope p’e ors 
1 blacke vestymant: ’ (ne 
1 red vestymente of Chetan 
1 Red vestyment p’c 
1 whyte vestyment p’c... . 
1 chesypyll w* Briddys (Birds) po 6 
1 chesypyll of whyte and blak dyapyr p’e 
1 Red chesypyll of Saten p’c Seb hene 
1 yalowe chesypyll Dice 
1 chesypyll p’ec 
ij Albbys p’c ... cies 
1 grene corporas case wt flow? ESh ss 3 
1 Steynyd cloth for ye hye Awtyr wt 1 fy of 


ye Trynyte and ij cortens (curtains) w* angell and 
1 Steynyd cloth wt ye Gorenacy oR of our Lady .., 


Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm, 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 1 
Itm. 
Itm., 


Itm. 


vj pelows of Selke p’c ..._ ... 
ij tabyls and ij pax bredys pe 
1 lente cloth of wyte p’c < ei 
1 Red Amys y powdryd w' perl (pearls ”) 5? Cos 
1 pectorall of copyr ouyr Gulde p’e 
1 veyle of blak ffelwett for ye cowpe 
ij pawtnerys of Nelde Werke p’c 
1 cloth for ye crucyfyxe p’c 
ij lente cloths for ye Asyterys We | sx 
x1j Tewell and ij frontell of Redde selke .. 
ij Serpless 
ij Mantellys of Redde Sater fort our have, 
ij Mantellys of Red Saten for Seynt Anne 
1 Mantell of Chekyr felwett 
1 Mantell of Red Saten for our ay a ye yl 
ii) Tewellys and ij frontellys ... 
ij Kanstykke of pewtyr 
1 Red Ray Vestyment of Saten and Vv er 


chewys of Selke... 


Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm, 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm, 
Itm. 
Itm. 
Itm. i 


iij Ropys of lx cnn y © 8, 
1 Grete Bokett p’c. 
v lytyll Bokettys P c 
1 dowbyll pulley p’c rl 
ij Bandys of staynyd werke Pp’ Cisse 
Baner Stavys peynted 
1 peyr of crewetts of Tynne for ye olive Se 
I crosse of Tree (wood) y Gulde p’e ... 
ij crosse stavys peynted 
1 pax bred of copyr y Gulde tea 
ij Steynyd cloths for ye Sepulchr wt i ey Knyghtys 


and Mary Magdalen .. 


Itm. 


1 Steynyd cloth for ne hye Aes vbyr oi 6 lentyn 


tyme of ye passyon of Cryste ., 


ijl. 


ae vis. 


Xs, 

ijs. 

ijs. 

xls. 

xlijs. lijd. 


XVJs. viijd. 
xlijs. liijd, 


vili, Xiijs, iijd. 
xlijs. liljd. 


XXX, 
XXS, 

Xlijs. iiijd, 
XXs, 
vjs. 
vjs. 


vujd. 
viijd. 
vilid, 
Vs. 

xxd, 

xxd, 
viijd. 
liijd. 
luijd. 


vjs. 
lijs. 
ills, 


XXX8. 

vjs. viijd. 
vis, viijd. 
xijd. 
ilijd. 
iijd. 
iijd. 
iuijd. 
iijd. 


lijs. 
lijs. 
iljs. 
lijs. 
lijs, 
vs. 


vjs. vujd. 


xjs. x4d. 
xxd. 

ijs. vijd. 
xd, 


XVilis, vjd. 


vid, 


XXilljs. 





A.D. 1583. 


THE INVENTARY OF THE JEWELLYS. 


In primis 1 cowpe of selvyr y gulde of xxxiiijoz. 

Itm. 1 lyttyll cuppe of selvyr y gulde pond® I4oz. 

Ttm. 1 Oyle fat of selvyr pond’ viijoz. 

Itm. 1 tabernacle of selvyr and gulde of ye coronacyon of our lady 
w' 1 ruby Imperyall stonding in ye myddyll of ye hye Awtyr 
pe xxii. 

Itm. 1 chalys, ponds xxifoz. 

Itm. 1 chalys, ponds xiij4oz. 

Itm. 1 Boxe of Ivery bownd wt Selvyr. 

Itm. 1 chalys, ponds xiijhoz. 

Ttm. 1 chalys, ponds xv$oz. 

Itm. 1 chalys of fratnyte (fraternity) of ye carpyntys. 

Itm. 1 chalys, ponds xiij4oz. 

Itm. ij crewetts of selvyr pond’ vioz. 

Ttm. iiij lyche Bellys, ponds xvijii. 

Itm. Sensur of laton p’e vjs. viijd. 

Itm. ij Schyfpys (ships) of laton. 

Itm. ij peyr Kanstykkys of pewtyr p’e xijs. 

Itm. 1 Egyll of Tree (wood) y guld p’e vjs. viijd. 

Itm. 1 Dexte p’c ijs, 

Tim. 1 Dexte for ye hye Awtyr. 

Itm. 1 laten belle for ye hye Awtyr xijd. 

Ttm. 1 lytyll belle p’e iiijd. 

Itm. 1 Iryn Kanstykke, ponds xijli, 

Itm. ij Kanstykke of tree (wood) p’c. 

Ttm. ij whelys for ye Bellys. 

Ttm, ij laddyrs 1 of viij Rondys and ye oy* (others) of xxvj Ronds. 

Itm. 1 Treyn Boxe y bownd Iren p’e xvid. 

tm. 1 crosse of selvyr and gulte pond, XxXj onc (07). 

Explicit Inventarium Willi Lenche 
et Stephani Knyght p’curat ec’cie p’dce.” 


80. A rude engraving in Barrett’s Bristol (which 
is re-produced on page 92) exhibits against the street 
side of All Saints church, in Corn street, a covered 
colonnade known as the Tolzey. This, until superseded 
by the Exchange, served from the year of its erection 
in 1583 as a “ Rialto” for merchants to transact their 
business, and many a venturous enterprise on great 
waters has been here originated. The names of John 
and Sebastian Cabot, Canynge, Sturmy, Thorne, and 
other notable navigators and merchant princes, who 
must here have discussed their projects and recounted 
events, are sufficient to suggest the interest of the spot. 
Some of these, in glancing at the church close against 
them, might have had like Salarino, their anxious 
thoughts wafted away in boisterous weather to their 
reeling vessels freighted with costly argosies on the 
traitorous deep :— 


** Should I go to church, 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks 
Which, touching but my gentle vessel’ s side, 
Would! scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 
And, in a word, bit even now worth this 
And now worth nothing ?” 


We will mention one incident associated with the 


aM ee ee ee 


THE TOLZEY. 


peacoat tase hen mel at aN tn oe A AA OI CS OA EOI I eT 


A.D. 1594, 


place. In the year 1583 the Earl of Ormond landed at 
Bristol, bringing with him from Castlemaine the head 
of the Earl of Desmond, which bloody trophy he ex- 
hibited before the mayor and aldermen at the Tolzey, 
previously to its being presented to the queen, and set 
upon London bridge. This Desmond was one of the 
last officers of the Irish Rebellion of the date men- 
tioned, the inhuman severity used in the suppression of 
which was commonly said to have left ‘little in Ireland 
for her majesty to reign over but ashes and carcasses.” 

The fame of Bristol Tolzey was known to Sir 
Walter Scott, and in The Pirate the captain of the Good 
Hope of Bristol, tells Mordaunt of the fine luck his 
vessel had on the Spanish main, both with commerce 
and privateering, and adds, ‘“my name is Clement 
Cleveland, captain and part owner, as I said before ; I 
am a Bristol man born, my father was well known on 
the Tollsell, old Clem. Cleveland, of the College green.”’* 

The brazen tables in front of the Exchange formerly 
belonged to the Tolzey. They were used by the mer- 
chants there assembling for making payments, writing 
letters, &c., and from their form were sometimes called 

1 The Pirate, I,, viii. 
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“nails,” which is said to have given origin to the fre- 
quent phrase “‘ to pay down on the nail.” Ona ribband 
beneath the surface of one is inscribed, ‘‘ Thomas Hob- 
son, of Bristol, made me, anno 1625. Nicholas Crisp, 
of London, gave me to this honourable city in remem- 
brance of God’s mercy, in Anno Domini 1625. N. ©.” 
On a ring round the surface appears the following :— 
“Praise the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His 
benefits,” &c. The second table is dated 1631, and was 
the gift of White, a Bristol merchant. The outer rim 
is inscribed ‘‘The Church of the living God is the pillar 
and ground of the truth. So was the work of the pillars 
finished.” The third pillar is older, and dates 1594. It 
is the gift of ‘‘Master Robert Kitchen, merchant, some 
time mayor and alderman of this city, who deceased 
Sept. 1, 1594.” The fourth table, which is believed to 


be the oldest, has no inscription. 

Corn street appears to have obtained its appellation 
not from the wheat field but from the proper name of 
one of its chief inhabitants, John Corn, who was of a 
Shropshire family, but by a deed of 1402 styles himself 
of Bristol.? 


1 Gentleman’s Mag., IT., 274, 1852. 
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I. Dominican Priory. 2. 
4. St. Fohn’s Hospital, Redcliff Hill. 
Friars. 7. Brothers Evemite of St. Augustine. 
Hernutage, Bedminster. 
12. The Hermitage and Chapel on Brandon Hiil. 
Mary Magdalen. 


CITIZEN might live a long lifetime in Bristol, 
and pass daily within forty yards of the some- 
what extensive remains of the old Dominican 
priory, once established on the Weir, without 
visual knowledge that any such remains still 
exist. If, however, his curiosity had induced 
him to thread the dirty avenue known as 
Quakers’ Friars, intersecting Merchant street 

towards the south-west end, he might have come upon 

a quadrangular enclosure of which three sides are com- 

prised more or less of buildings that belonged to the 
house of the Dominican, or Black Friars. Just without 
the moat of the castle, and almost within speaking dis- 

tance of the warders on its towers, whose forms they 
must have hourly seen gliding athwart the sky, the 

Friars Preachers or brothers, of St. Dominic, spent three 
centuries in the practice and endurance of their peculiar 

ecclesiastical routine and discipline. 

At the time the Mendicant Orders arose, the duty 
and art of preaching had become greatly neglected. 
This evil strongly pressed itself upon the attention of 
the rulers of the church. The Councjl of Lateran, 
which assembled in the mother church in Rome, on 
11th November, 1215, at which nearly 500 bishops, 





The Carmelites, Park Row. 
5. Holy Trinity Hospital, Old Market Street. 
8. St. Laurence, or the Lepers’, Hospital. 
10. Chapel of the Three Kings of Cologne. It. 
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3. St. Catherine’s Hospital, Brightbow. 
6. Franciscan 
Q. Lhe 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


13. St. Anne’s, Brislington. 14. Nunnery of St. 


15. Pilgrims to Compostella, Ferusalem, and Rome. 
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as many abbots and priors, together with representa- 
tives of all the royal houses in Europe, were present, 
after deploring the evils flowing from the neglect of 
preaching and the inability of preachers, empowered 
each bishop, in his own diocese, to appoint fit and proper 
persons to perform this office. 

Dominic de Guzman, a Spanish priest, who was 
himself present at the Lateran Council about this time, 
it is said, founded an order or brotherhood, primarily to 
undertake the office of preaching, with the object of con- 
verting Jews and heretics, and of stirring up Christian 
people. The brethren of this Order, from the name of 
their founder, were called ‘‘ Dominican Friars,” from 
the colour of their habit “ Black Friars,”’ and from 
their office “Friars Preachers”—Fratres Preedicatores. 
The Order was, however, known before the time of the 
Lateran Council. One of the rules of the Order obliged 
the friars always to travel on foot; and when John, 
King of England, in 1204, was about to proceed beyond 
the sea, Pope Innocent ITI. granted a license permitting 
such Franciscan and Dominican Friars, as might accom- 
pany the king, to ride.? 

In the year 1221, the year in which their founder 

* Rymer’s Foedera, I., 137, 





A.D. 1230. 


died, as many as thirteen Dominican Friars, including 
a superior, came into England for the purpose of estab- 
lishing their Order in this country. They were favourably 
received by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who allowed them to settle, and they fixed their first 
home in Oxford. Their second home was the Black 
Friars, in London, but within a very short time after 
their arrival they appeared in Bristol.} 

The records relating to the Priory in Bristol are 
few and fragmentary. It was founded by Maurice de 
Gaunt, lord of Beverstone, and Matthew de Gurnay. 
The former died in 1230, and was buried in the Priory, 
as was also probably the latter, as he was commemorated 
in the obituary.2, When the work was sufficiently ad- 
vanced, the Bishop of Worcester came to solemnise the 
dedication of the church and cemetery, but he was op- 
posed by the Benedictine Monks of the neighbouring 
priory of St. James, who remonstrated against the 


infringement of their own charters and privileges by 


the diversion of the oblations, offerings for the dead, 
and other emoluments. This resistance was, however, 
ineffectual. The buildings were completed and con- 
secrated. 

The churches of the Friars Preachers were in plan 
different from the usual type, and adapted to the pur- 
poses for which they were specially required; viz., 
the accommodation of a large body of hearers. The 
cruciform plan was therefore avoided. The buildings 
were usually rectangular, forming a parallelogram, and 
- destitute of constructional chancel, or choir, though a 


1 The Dominicans produced some very distinguished men. 
Among the most prominent of English birth may be mentioned 
Robert Kilwarby, the Provincial of the Order in England, who 
became Archbishop of Canterbury and a Cardinal, and who died 
in 1280; Nicholas Trivet, the historian, who died in 1328; and 
Robert Holcot, who died in 1349. 

2 Will. Wyrces., Nasmyth’s Ed., 233, gives the following :— 

In Martirologia Kalendarii fratrum preedicatorum Bristollie. 

Johannes Vielle, Armiger, primus vicecomes Bristollix, obiit 
29 die marcii. 

Walterus Frampton obiit die 2 januarii. 

Wilelmus Curteys, qui fecit fieri magnam crucem in cimiterio 
die 2 aprilis, 

Ricardus Spicer, mercator, obiit primo die junii. 

Mattheus de Gurnay, obiit 28 die augusti—unus fundatorum 
fratrum priedicatorum, 

Domina Matilda Denys, quee obiit die.. octobris, anno Christi, 
1422. 

Dominus Mauricius de Berkle, et domina Johanna uxor ejus... 
..Jacet in choro in sinistra altaris, die primo octobris. 

Dominus Wilelmus Dawbeny, miles, qui jacet in choro. 

Cor domini Roberti de Gornay, jacet in ista ecclesia, qui obiit 
die 20 novembris. 

Dominus Ancelinus de Gurnay, qui jacet in choro die 15 
novembris. 

Dominus Mauricius Berkle, miles, obiit 26 die novembris. 

1429, Frater Wilelmus Botoner, obiit die 15 decembris. 
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large portion of the building was apportioned, and 
fitted with stalls, for the accommodation of the frater- 
nity. This was, however, not the case here. William 
Wyrcestre gives the dimensions of the church in these 
words :—‘‘ Longitudo chori ecclesize fratrum preedi- 
catorum continet 26 virgas vel 44 gressus (=110 feet). 
Latitudo chori continet 8 virgas vel 14 gressus (=35 
feet). Longitudo navis ecclesiee continet 31 virgas vel 
58 gressus (=145 feet). Latitudo ejusdem continet 21 
virgas vel 44 gressus (=110 feet).” So that the nave 
was the same breadth as the length of the choir, and 
30 steps, or 75 feet, wider. In the early times the 
Friary churches were destitute of towers, but in the 
14th and 15th centuries slender towers were usually in- 
serted between the choir and nave. That the Dominican 
Priory church at Bristol possessed a tower is evident 
from an hitherto unnoticed entry in a MS. chronicle, of 
the time of Elizabeth, a copy of which" is in the hands 
of Mr. William George. In this it is stated that ‘‘ the 
stéeple was cast down, in 1540, by the roar of the great 
gun of the Castle,” just beyond the moat of which, and 
within speaking distance of the warders on the walls, 
the Priory church was situate. 





Ground Plan, 


A description, by Mr. E. W. Godwin, of the remains 
of the ancient Priory, as they existed in 1845, was 
published with plans, sections and elevations, by the 
Archeological Institute, in 1858, of which we avail 
ourselves in the following remarks. The remains then 
consisted of two rectangular buildings, ranging nearly 
east and west, and almost parallel to each other (as 
shown in Ground Plan). The northernmost, which was 
considerably the longest, is supposed by Mr. Godwin to 
have formed the south side of a quadrangle, of which 


1 The original was destroyed in a fire on the premises of Mr, 
Thomas Kerslake, 
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the nave of the church formed the north, which con- 
jecture is supported by the fact that the corbels re- 
mained in the north wall which were supposed to have 
sustained the principals of the roof of the cloisters. 
The communications from the ground floor on this side, 
and the set-off in the wall immediately below the sill of 
the upper windows, 
as well as the ab- 
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sence of any lights jon 
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below, would seem 
to strengthen this 
view and establish 
the position of the 
chureh, for the 
length of the clois- 
ters, as stated by 
Wiliam Wyrecestre, 
agrees with the 
length of the build- 
ing? 

The whole of the 
south wall had been 
built up, the floors 
renewed, and _ the 
apertures in the 
north wall blocked 
up, but the plan and 
sections, showing the ae a i 
form and arrange- a mi = 
ment of the building 
before the  altera- 
tions, had been sup- 
pled to Mr. Godwin 


by the architect of [| a 
the re-arrangements. . \ : i ne ‘i 
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At the west end were 
the remains of a 
doorway that led 
into a small build- 
ing, by which access 
was obtained to the 
upper floor; the 
mark where the roof 
abutted against the 
wall was still visible; 
but every other ves- 
tige had disappeared. This building yet remains. The 
floor, as shown in the Section, was supported by oak 
beams, 15in. by 16in., and struts, 12in. by 8in. resting’ 
on stone brackets. The upper story consists of one 
long unbroken apartment (the dormitory). It 


* Claustrum eorum ex omnibus 4 partibus continet 40 gressus. 
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Section looking East. 








Plan. 
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lighted by a series of 15 lancet windows in the north 
wall, and formerly by a similar series, but square- 
headed, in the south wall. The west window is of 
two einquefoil lights, with an elegant quatrefoil in 
the head. The rear arch is chamfered, and the jambs 
are widely splayed. Below this window, on the outside, 
may be seen the arch 
of a doorway, which 
formerly opened into 
the lower apartment. 
It is semi-circular, 
and has a plain 
round moulding. 
The east window, 
then existing, had 
been removed from 
its original position 
in the east wall of 
the other building, 
which is seventy or 
eighty years older 
than that of which 
we are now treating, 
and is of the matured 
Karly English style. 
It consisted of three 
trefoil-headed lights, 
the centre one being 
higher and wider 
than the others; the 
mullions and string 
below—or rather 
forming part of the 
sill—are moulded in 
a bold but elegant 
style: the former are 
merely chamfered on 
the inner side, but 
the rear arch, sup- 
ported by its nook- 
shafts, with their 
beautifully moulded 
shafts and bases, 
more than compen- 
sate for the omis- 
sion.’ The ancient 
timber roof of the 14th century still remains. It is 
divided into twelve bays. The whole length of the 
dormitory is 86 feet 3 inches, and the breadth, 23 feet. 
Beneath the dormitory, on the basement floor, are offices 
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* In its new position the transom shown in the engraving has 
been removed, —Ep, 


A.D. 1669. 





lighted by double lancet 
windows, under a single 
hood-moulding externally, 
and separated within by a 
slender column. 

We now turn to the 
other vestige of the priory, 
which lies 58 feet on the 
south of the building above 
described. This, as before stated, is of earlier date, 
coéval, perhaps, with the foundation of the house in 
1229. Upon the ground floor are the remains of a 
cloister. This cloister communicates with an open 
space on the eastern side leading northward, which 
was doubtless a continuation, and with buildings, 
which appear to have been domestic offices, on the 
south side and western end of the building, in one of 
which the fire-place and chimney are now extant. The 
upper floor is supposed to have been the hall of the 
Priory. It still possesses some interesting details, 
though not much to admire. This hall is 49 feet in 
length and 84 feet in breadth. It is lighted on three 
sides, the eastern window, as before stated, having been 
removed. The rear-arches of all the other windows, 
and some very much mutilated remains of a fire-place 
in the west wall, together with the roof,’ which is only 
visible in places, and which is, probably, of the same 
date as the building, are all that remain. This is 
called the ‘‘ Bakers’ hall,” having been used as the 
hall of that Guild. 

In the year 1669, a meeting house for Quakers was 
erected on these premises, which, from the ancient 
character of the basement walls, Mr. Godwin considers, 
occupies the site of the great hall of the Priory. The 
meetings of the connection were, however, held here 
previously to the erection of this meeting house, as is 
seen by various entries in the journal of George Fox, 
in which he mentions having preached here. 

Sir Maurice Gaunt, the founder, was buried here in 
1230, as also, on the left side of the altar, were Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, of Beverston, who died in 1466, and 
Johanna, his wife; and Sir William Daubeny, and Sir 
Anselme de Gourney, were interred in the choir. In 
1824, in digging on the site of the monastery, three 
stone coffins were discovered, containing skeletons (two 
male and one female), which were supposed to be 





Mouldings. 


1 With reference to this roof, Mr. Godwin remarks: ‘‘I 
cannot close this paper without drawing attention to the miser- 
able state of the building just mentioned, the principal feature of 
which (the roof) would, I think, on thorough exposure, prove to 
be one of those examples of Early English carpentry, whose 
peculiarly rare occurrence renders them so much more interesting 
and valuable.” 
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the remains of some of these noble personages. The 
buildings are now used as schools by the Quakers 
and Wesleyan Methodists. 

In a note contained in Robert of Gloucester’s Chron- 
icle is mention of a unique relic once possessed by this 
convent. ‘In the 32nd year of Henry III.,” says that 
chronicler, ‘the footstep of Jesus Christ, imprinted in 
a stone was brought into England by a Friar of the 
Order of Preachers, and ‘putte in the hous of the 
prechours of Bristow, whiche stone (he proceeds) after 
by the Freres I presentted to Kyng Henry, who putt 
hit in the Abbey of Westmynster, wherinne the day of 
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West Window. 


the wryting of this hit is holde worshipfulle.’”* Con- 
cerning this remarkable relic, we are informed by 
another ancient chronicle that it was of white marble, 
in which was the impression of a human foot, believed 
and said by many to be that of the Saviour. It ap- 
peared as if impressed in soft wax, and was asserted by 
the natives of the Holy Land to have been the last foot- 
step of our Lord upon earth, and was left as a memorial 
to his disciples that they saw him ascend up into 
heaven. * 

On the first and third Sundays in Advent it was 
customary for the Mayor and Sheriff, with their 
‘‘brethren,” to walk to the Friars Preachers, and there 
1 Robt. Glouc., 520. 2 Chron, Johnannis de Oxenedes, 180, 
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hear ‘‘their sermonde.’?! In the afternoon of the 
second Sunday in Lent, 1534, Bishop Latimer delivered 
in the Church of the Black Friars here, one of three 
sermons which he preached on that day and the Monday 
following, that occasioned no small strife and debate in 
the city, being said to contain ‘divers systematic and 
erroneous opinions,’ as in hell to be no fire sensible: 
that souls that be in purgatory to have no need of our 
prayers, but rather to pray for us: no pilgrimage to be 
used: our blessed lady to be a sinner, as it hath been 
reported and taken by the hearers.” 

John Hilsey, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, was 
prior of the Dominicans here at the time of the agitation 
against Latimer. He wrote a letter to Cromwell to re- 
pudiate the doctrines under discussion, which, says he, 
‘master pryour of Seynt Jamys and I dyd preache 
agenst, approving purgatory, pylgremages, the wur- 
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Buildings of the Dominican Priory. 


shyppynge of seyntes and ymages, alsoe approvynge 
that feyth wytheout good wurkes ys but deade, and 
that ower lady beynge full of grace ys and was wythe- 
out the spott of synne. But when we had dunne I 
reken we laboryd but yn vayne, and browht peple yn 
greter dyvysyon that they war, as they doe hytherto 
contynewe.’’ In the same letter, however, he confesses 
to have ‘‘communyd wythe Master Lattymar,” and to 
‘‘have harde him preache,’”’ by which intercourse he 
perceived that his mind was ‘‘more agenst the abusynge 
off thynges than agenst the thynge hyttselfe.”? His 
views appear to have developed in accordance with the 
growth of the Reformation, for on 26th November, 
1538, he preached at St. Paul’s Cross, and there 
‘‘shewed the bloud of Hales, and affirmed the same 
to be no bloud, but honie clarified and coloured with 
saffron.””* Also he there exhibited the equally cele- 
brated ‘‘rood of grace,” an image brought from Kent, 

1 Smith’s Gilds, 426. | 

5 Supp. of Monast., Camd. Papers, 12. 


2 Supp. of Monast., Camd. Papers, 10. 
* Ibid, 237. 





which, by means of cords manipulated by some person 
concealed from sight, rolled its eyes like a living 
creature, and gave a nod of assent or dissent according 
to the occasion.’ Hilsey also, in 1589, published a 
service-book, in which was introduced as much doctrinal 
innovation as Cromwell, the king’s vice-regent in eccles- 
iastical matters, could then venture upon. It has the 
abrogation of the holy days, and the form of the 
bidding of beads, in which, by the king’s injunctions, 
all mention of the Pope is omitted, and the royal 
supremacy in the church asserted instead. Prayer for 
the dead is retained in the bidding of beads, and in 
the dirge. This, together with all preceding primers, 
was superseded in 1545 by King Henry’s Primer.” 

The last prior of the house was William Oliver, 
who in 1537, when the depositions were taken by the 
royal commissioners at Bristol, was stated ‘to be sound 
on justification,’ and it may be inferred that he, as well 
as Hilsey, harmonised his conduct as well as his feelings 
to his altered circumstances, for ‘‘mention is also made 
of his having collected a cart-load of cowls and other 
trinkets to burn.” ® 

In the same year that the chapel was built, George 
Fox, the father of the Friends, was married within its 
walls, his bride being Margaret Fell, daughter of Judge 
Fell, of Swarthmore Hall. She was at the time a widow, 
with married children. In 1697 William Penn, the 
founder of the colony at Philadelphia, came to Bristol, 
and here resided for two years, during which space he 
is presumed to have arranged the building of the streets 
to the eastward of the Friars’ premises, which still bear 
the names of Philadelphia, Penn, Hollister, and Callow- 
hill Streets. Hannah Callowhill, the mother of Hannah 
Penn, the wife of William Penn, was a daughter of 
Dennis Hollister, from whom was purchased the ground 
on which these streets are erected. The master of the 
Friends’ School here, in 1690, was Patrick Logan, father 
of the subsequent Chief Justice of Philadelphia. ° 


2. THE CARMELITES, PARK ROW. 


N passing the lower end of Park-row few would be 

impressed by any remarkable resemblance between 
Za that place and Mount Carmel in Palestine, even 
had they seen the latter. Carmel is a name signifying 
a park or a ‘‘ fruitful field,” and the White Friars, who 
chose for the site of their convent these (in their time) 
green slopes sweeping gently down to the margin of 





1 Demaus’ Latimer, 277. 
2 Proctor’s History of the Book of Common Prayer, 21. 
® Athens Cantab., I., 537. 


+ Tanner’s Friends in Bristol, 119, 5 Thid, ‘125. 


A.D. 1267. 


the river Frome, no doubt followed the custom of their 
order in selecting a situation as nearly as possible ap- 
proaching in outline to the mount of EKlijah, where 
their rule originated. Dean Stanley describes Carmel 
to be not so much a mountain as a ridge or upland 
park; and when the spot we are speaking of, instead of 
being crowded as now with populous dwellings, was a 
blooming cultured garden on the skirt of a spacious 
ascent that embraced what is now known as Tyndall’s 
park and St. Michael’s hill, then luxuriant with herbage 
and trees, we may understand that the requirements of 
situation were not so far from being answered. ‘The 
Carmelite gardens were 
the most richly planted 
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Concerning the last event, Richard Bishop, the Govern- 
ment commissioner, in writing to Thomas Cromwell, 
reports :—‘‘ Of the Whyte Fryeres in Brystow,” &c., 
‘all that was in it little more than paid the debts. 
It is a goodly house in building, mete for a great man, 
no rents but their gardens. There is a chapel, and an 
aisle of the church, and divers gutters, spouts and con- 
duit lead, the rest all tile and slate. A goodly laver 
and conduit coming to it. This house was in debt 
above £xvi., of which payd £viii., the rest discharged 
by pledges.”’! Also in writing to his ‘‘synguler Goode 
Lorde Crumwell,” the same agent requests that Thomas 
Wraxall, Thomas Clifton, 
Thomas Vaugan and John 


and extensive of any | Hoper have permission to 
ae < . ae = . i re wn mS =a Fc i ‘oe i 4 7 4S | l} i c¢ = ‘ ”? 

friary in Bristol or its Ve oe 225) : ESM ie | change their appar el, 

neighbourhood. The fra- RON that is, pursue another 


ternity recreated, or 
rather seriously occupied 
themselves, like Friar 
Laurence, in the culture 
of fruits and precious 
juiced flowers, which they 
sold towards a means of 
subsistence. The house 
of the Carmelites was 
pronounced by Leland 
the fairest of all the 
houses of the Friars, and 
again he says ‘‘the White 
Freres places ys very 
fair.”’? He describes the a | 
priory as standing ‘“ on S sim ad tr 
the right rype (bank) of . — ——— 
the Frome over against 
the key.”’ It occupied the 
site of the ‘‘great house,” 
subsequently Colston’s 
School, on St. Augustine’s back, which has been de- 
molished to provide building ground for Colston’s hall. 
The tower and spire of the church were 200 feet in 
height. The boundary of their gardens extended 
from Host street on the east to Pipe lane on the 
west (which latter avenue, it is said, acquired its 
name from the course of the water to the convent being 
through it from a spring rising at the top of Park 
street), and occupied the whole space from the Red 
Lodge downwards to St. Augustine’s bank. Very little 
is known concerning the priory than that it was founded 
by Edward I. in 1267 and dissolved by Henry VIII. 


1 Will. Wyrces. in Dallaway’s Bristow, 133. 
2 Speed, 1076. 
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Richly Decorated Fireplace in Red Lodge. 


course of life. Of the 
various men of eminence 
in learning and intellec- 
tual ability belonging to 
this convent we will men- 
tion John Milverton (died 
1486), who was Provin- 
cial-General of his order 
through England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, ‘“‘ so 
that,”? remarks Fuller, 
“his jurisdiction was 
larger than King Edward 
the Fourth’s, under whom 
24K aim if he flourished. He was a 
Nall ereat anti-Wichffist and 
| champion of his order, 
both by his writing and 
preaching. He laboured 
to make all believe that 
Christ Himself was a 
Carmelite (professor of wilful poverty), and his high 
commending of the poverty of Friers tacitly condemned 
the pomp of the Prelates. THereupon the Bishop of 
London (being his diocesan) cast him into the jaile, 
from whom he appealed to Paul II., and coming to 
Rome, he was for three years close in the prison of St. 
Angelo. It made his durance the more easie having 
the company of Platina, the famous Papal biographist, 
the neb of whose pen had been too long in writing 
dangerous truths.” * 
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1 Supp. of Monast., Camd. Soc., 198. In the king’s book of 
payment for the year 1510 (2 Hen. VIII.) is £10 towards a general 
chapter of the Carmelites at Bristol.—Brewer’s State Papers, II.,_ 
1447, 2 Fuller’s Worthies, 36. 
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Other Carmelites of Bristol worthy of notice are 
Richard Lavingham, confessor to Richard II., one of 
the most learned of the schoolmen, and author of 
numerous works in Latin. He was killed in company 
with Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the sedi- 
tion of Wat Tyler in 1381.1 Also Nicholas Cantilupe, 
author of a Book of Sentences and other Latin works ; 
he died in 1441. : 

The site of the convent, including the house, was 
purchased at the Dissolution by the Corporation, but 
was subsequently acquired by Sir John Young, who 
built the “great house,” afterwards ‘Colston’s School,” 
and likewise the Red Lodge. Young was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth, whom he nobly entertained in his 
large new house. The Red Lodge was erected in 1590, 
and was sold in 1598, together with the lower house, 
then in the occupation of Lady Joan, Sir John’s widow, 
to Nicholas Strangeway, of Bradley, in the county of 
Gloucester. Sir John Young’s monument is in the 
south wall of the Cathedral choir. He died in 1603, 
aged 70. ‘Two kneeling figures of men in armour, a 
recumbent effigy of a lady, and eight children kneeling 
before a desk, together with a canopy supported by 
columns, are the chief features of his sepulchral 
memorial. 

The Red Lodge was purchased some time in the 
present century by Dr. James Cowles Prichard, the 
eminent ethnologist, whose residence it became until 
about 1845, when he returned to London. In a letter 
of Baron Bunsen (November, 1838) occurs the fol- 
lowing mention of a visit to the Lodge while in Dr. 
Prichard’s occupation :—‘‘ Dr. Prichard’s house stands 
on the foundation of an ancient abbey of Carmelites. 
In the inside is the date 1590, and there is a splendid 
drawing-room, of which the walls and ceilings are 
covered with the finest carving of flowers and beautiful 
figures of angels. The whole family was collected, 
including the eldest son, who is tutor of Oriel College ; 
mother and daughter very pleasing, and taking interest 
in the occupations and studies of the husband and 
father. After dinner we had some good singing and 
playing, and we talled on till near midnight.’’? 

In 1854 the premises were purchased by the late 
Lady Noel Byron, widow of the poet, for the purpose 
of a reformatory school for girls, ‘‘for the reformation 
and restoration to society of girls who have cut them- 


selves off by dishonest practices,’? and, in accordance 


with the desire of Lady Byron, the institution was 


placed under the sole management of Miss Mary Car- 
penter, the philanthropist, whose good work in the 
reclamation of destitute children is so well known. 


1 Pitseus, 532. 2 Bunsen’s Life, I., 476. 
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3. ST. CATHERINE’S HOSPITAL, BRIGHTBOW. 


HE hospital of St. Catherine was founded by 
> Robert de Berkeley, who died 4 Henry III., for 
sy a master, or warden, and seven poor brethren, * 
aod is mentioned by William Wyrcestre as ‘‘ Hospitalis 
domus in ecclesia Sanctee Catherine: ubi magister Henri- 
cus Alyngdon musicus de capelld regis est magister.” 
The registers of Wells inform us that it was not a house 
of religion at its first foundation; and that, heretofore, 
the master or warden had with him, at a time, three or 
four priests or brethren, who always wore the habit of 
secular priests, except that instead of the outer vest, 
they used a cope or mantle of black, with a St. Cathe- 
rine’s wheel of cloth of another colour sewed to the left 
breast.2, In accordance with this statement, we learn 
that Richard Waldegrave, a layman, was chosen warden, 
in the year 1523, and that his successor was also a 
layman. 

The foundation of Robert de Berkeley was confirmed 
by his brother, Sir Thomas, who also gave it lands and 
tenements in Bishopworth. The buildings of the hos- 
pital were enlarged in the reign of Edward I., and in 
the 19 Edward III., Sir Thomas Berkeley, grandson of 
the above Sir Thomas, founded a chantry in the chapel 
for a priest to say mass for Lord Maurice, his father, 
and Margaret, his wife, which chantry he endowed with 
lands in Portbury and Bedminster; he also erected a 
hermitage in Bedminster, as subsequently mentioned, and 
gave to the warden of St. Catherine’s a parcel of land 
near the hospital. 

In the first year of Richard II., lands in Ashton, 
near the church, were granted by Alexander de Alveto, 
to Robert, the master, brethren and sisters of the hos- 
pital in free charity. 

The hospital thus founded and endowed continued 
from about the year 1220 to the general dissolution of 
religious houses. Nominally the establishment con- 
tinued until the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
last master on record, Francis Nevil, having been elected 
on the 26th of May, 1573. It is, however, probable 
that the brethren had by degrees deserted it, as in the 
second year of Edward VI., when the chapel was sold, 
it was certified that the master assigned but three cot- 
tages for the poor to live in, and no maintenance. The 
revenues never exceeded the yearly value of £24, out 
of which the hospital paid to the rector of Bedminster 
an annual pension of 6s. 8d.; and to the same church 
on the feast of St. John the Baptist two wax candles of 
a pound weight each.® In 15384 the revenues were 

1 Dugdale’s Baronage, I., 352. 
? Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, * Excerp. e Regist. Wellen. 


A.D. 1446, 


valued at £21 15s. 10d. When sold, the chapel was 
said to have a chalice of silver of 80z., ornaments 
valued at 4s. 6d., and of bell-metal 101 lbs. The lords 
of the manor were the successive patrons,’ and appear 
to have exercised the right of presenting to the master- 
ship, subject to the approval of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; for in 1349 we read of Ralph, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, admitting Walter de Estham, priest, to the 
house and hospital of St. Catherine on the presentation 
of Thomas de Berkeley, patron. 

In the year 1857 John of Eggesworth made his pro- 
fession before the bishop in the following terms :—“ I, 
John of Eggesworth, promise perpetual observance of 
oood morals, chastity, and denial of property, which I 
will keep from my soul from this time, according to the 
rule of the hospital of St. Catherine, near Bristol, in 
the diocese of Bath and Wells, which I henceforth pro- 
fess, as ordained by the holy fathers as much as is 
consistent with the said rule, or hereafter shall be con- 
sistent for me to observe, and I will lead my life 
according to regular discipline.” 

The ruins of this ancient house are very insignifi- 
cant; nor have we any data on which to form a concep- 
tion of what the original building was. Assuming the 
account we have given of the life led in these institu- 
tions to be correct, we must suppose it to have contained, 
besides a chapel of which mention has been made, an 
infirmary and refectory, probably of considerable dimen- 
sions. The body of the chapel is stated by Collinson to 
have been 49 feet long and 21 feet wide, the chancel 
27 feet long and 16 feet wide. The building now re- 
maining has been broken up into cottages of the most 
wretched description. But a few ancient windows are 
still visible, though blocked up, and a doorway on the 
south side, under a very depressed arch, the mouldings 
round which are boldly cut. 

When the chapel was sold in 1549, one William 
Clark was master of the hospital, which was then con- 
tinued. In 1557, at the demise of Clark, incumbent, 
John Angel, one of the chaplains of the royal chapel, 
was instituted master and warden of the house, by 
injunction of the king and queen, Philip and Mary.* 
Also after his reformation, John Bridgewater, or Aque- 
pontanus, as he writes himself, on November 28, 1570, 
was admitted master of the hospital. He retained a 
strong leaven of the old faith, and, it is said, became a 
Jesuit, and left England. He was the author of various 


1 Collinson’s Hist. of Somerset, II., 280. 

2 R. Woodford, On Ancient Hospitals, Bristol and West 
of England Archeological Mag., 21. 

S Rymer’s Feedera, XV., 479. 

4 Wood’s Athen, Oxon, I., 274, 
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works in defence of the Catholic faith and martyrs. 
On the 10th of June, 1587, the site of the hospital was 
eranted to Edward Hearne and John Nicholas, and 
their heirs, by whom it was sold in the next year to 
Henry Nevil, Esq., from whose hands it passed into the 
possession of Sir Hugh Smyth.? 

The site of St. Catherine’s hospital is described to 
have been early in the present century occupied by a 
glass house, and subsequently by a tanyard. 


4. ST, JOHN’S HOSPITAL, REDCLIFF HILL. 


ONES’ LANE, a corruption of St. John’s lane, is 
so named from the small religious hospital of St. 
John the Baptist, of which no structural remains 

are visible, but which stood on the site of the Friends’ 

cemetery, the precincts being probably defined by the 
cemetery wall. The histories of Bristol give no account 
of this hospital, but in the Rev. Thomas Hugo’s work 
on the Medieval Nunneries of Somerset is notice of a deed 
which shows that the house comprised both brothers and 
sisters. ‘At Westminster,” says this document, ‘‘in the 

octaves of St. John Baptist, 6 Edward I., June, 1278, 

a final concord was passed between Robert, master of 

the hospital of St. John of Radecliff, Bristol, and John 

Bastard and Christina his wife, whereby the latter re- 

nounced all claim to a house and land, at Budcombe, 

in favour of the master and bretheren and sisters of 
the aforesaid Hospital, and presented the property in 
pure and free alms without any service. In requital 
for this pious act the master received John and Christina 
and their heirs to a perpetual participation in the good 

deeds and prayers of the Hospital.” Also, in 1817, 

Bishop Drokenfield wrote to the master of St. John’s 

Hospital, Bristol, to admit Alice, niece of Edmund de 

Wyntershull, his servant, as a lay sister, am sororem 

secularem. Further, there is a_ license, 13882, to 

William de Burne, clerk, to give a house and land at 

Dundry to Brother Thomas, the prior, and to the 

brethren and sisters of the same hospital. Finally, on 

the 15th July, 1328, Milo de Monyton was admitted to 





'the vicarage of Banwell, at the presentation of the 


masters, brethren and sisters of this house, the living 
being in their gift.” 

In the year 1445 King Henry VI. visited Bristol, 
being the year following his marriage to the fair Margaret 
of Anjou, and took up his residence near Redcliff church. 
The house he occupied was that, says a MS. calen- 
dar, ‘‘over which lately stood a crucifix, and near to 
Redcliffe-gate,”” and was, doubtless, remarks Seyer, the 


1 Bristol and West of England Archeological Mag., 25. 
* Hugo’s Nunneries of Somerset, B. 35. 
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Hospital of St. John the Baptist. The king lodged 
there, since the Castle at this time was much decayed ; 
yet why he abode in a religious house inferior to many 
others in Bristol does not appear, especially as the queen 
was always with him, and they must have had a consider- 
able retinue. While here he granted the city, which 
then belonged to the crown, to the mayor, for a term 
of 60 years, at £102 15s. 6d. per annum. 

There is a letter extant in the Lansdown MSS. ad- 
dressed, 1535, to the magistrates of Bristol, from Queen 
Anne Boleyn, directing that for the great zeal and tender 
favour the queen bears to the town of Bristol, she is 
right desirous to have a friend of hers, ‘‘who, as we 
know right well,’ one says, “is a man of right good 
learning, and of no less virtue and good demeanor, to 
be preferred into the room of master of the College of 
St. John Baptist, standing in Ratcliff Pit, being of the 
patronage of the magistracy, after the decease of the 
new incumbent.” There was probably a new queen of 
England before a new incumbent of St. John’s Hospital 
was required, for in the following year Lady Jane Sey- 
mour was the royal bride. 

In the deed of surrender the house is described as 
St. John’s House, or Hospital (domus sive Hospitalis) 
extra Ratclyff Gate. The last master was Richard 
Bromefield, from whom it was received with all its 
privileges and estates, 4th March, 1544, into the hands 
of Thomas Powell, clerk, and John Smyth, merchant of 
Bristol. 


5. HOLY TRINITY HOSPITAL, OLD MARKET 
* STREET. 


€ N the south side of Old Market street, within 
Lawford’s gate, exists a hospital called the “ Dial 
50) Alms House,” which was originally an almery or 
guild, founded in 1402 by John Barstaple, merchant, and 
three times Mayor of Bristol. This good burgess pro- 
vided six poor men and six poor women with lodgings, 
gardens and maintenance; and, as appears by a deed 
of Henry V., two priests were instituted over them, one 
of whom was to be warden of the house or almery, and 
the other of the fraternity or guild. By afresh ordination 
conveyed by the same deed the guild were allowed to 
elect annually a master from among themselves who was 
to be called “master of the guild or fraternity of the 
Holy Trinity and St. George, Bristol.””1_ He was to be 
a person capable to receive lands and tenements to him 
and his successors for ever, to plead and be impleaded, 
and to have a common seal. It was to be a perpetual 


1 Barrett, 5377. 
Boroughs, 824, 






Merewether and Stevens’ History of 
Pryce, 206, 207, 


a more commodi- 
ous building, 
erected in 1858. 
It now maintains 
22 aged widowers. 
Beneath the floor 
of the chapel le 
the bodies of the 
founder and _ his 
wife, and over 
their remains is a 













incorporation. 
‘¢ Here,” affirms a 
learned authority 
on historical law 
in some interest- 
ing remarks upon 
this particular 
euld, ‘the im- 
portant and cha- 
racteristic capacity 
of a corporation to 



















hold lands and brass with en- 
tenements by suc- graved figures, 
cession is SZ. _the one 
for the plegunit uillessurtto of whom, 
first time oliytst alirotobitiinals Aint John Bar- 


staple, 
died in 1411, and 
Isabella his wife 
in 1400. She was 
the daughter of 
Walter Darby, 
who built the 
tower of St. Wer- 
burgh’s church. 
There is service at 
this chapel on 
Thursdays at 
eleven. On the 
opposite side of 
the street is a 
building compris- 
ing twenty-four 
apartments for the 
same number of 
aged women, 
which almshouse 


and distinctly 
civen to an elee- 
mosynary  frater- 
nity, but it was 
not as yet con- 
ceded expressly to 
municipal bodies, 
although they did 
in point of fact 
and always had 
held and enjoyed 
lands and fran- 
chises in succes- 
sion and perpe- 
tuity.” 

The hospital 
survived the Re- 
formation, but 
the earlier struc- 
ture was taken 













replaced by AAG 


another, which 
again has partial- 
ly succumbed to 


pertains to that 
of Barstaple, and 
is stated to have 
owed its founda- 


Fingraved Brasses in the Chapel of the Holy Trinity. 


tion to his wife Isabella. In the same street is a third 
almshouse, which was founded by Alderman Stevens in 
1679 for sixteen widows or daughters of freemen. The 
interior is an oblong court, at the extreme end of which 


| is a bust of the founder, with the date 1725, 
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6. FRANCISCAN FRIARS. 


HE proper sphere of the monk was meditation, 

of the friar action. The stately abbey of the 
one was centred, like the halls and palaces of 
the rich and noble, in a picturesque landscape by the 
margin of a pellucid fishing stream. The friar, on the 
contrary, built a barn-like habitation within hearing of 
the busy hum of a towered city, among the population of 
which he preached the doctrines of morality and religion. 
He was a kind of city missionary and open air preacher, 
and would administer the Eucharist on a portable altar. 
The sermons of the Minor Friars, by the injunction of 
St. Francis, their founder, were to be short exhorta- 
tions, ‘‘ because,”’ he said, “a 
short work will the Lord make 
upon the earth.”’ Preaching was 





represented by the local calendars,’ that St. Francis 
visited Bristol in the year 1226, it is possible that he 
himself commenced this convent. The earlier structure 
proved to be of too limited dimensions for the increasing 
numbers of friars, and before 1250 the first site (now 
unknown) of their convent was changed? for the spot 
where now stands the Unitarian Chapel in Lewin’s 
Mead. Scarce a vestige at this day remains of the 
friary buildings, but from the dimensions given of the 
church by William Wyrcestre it may be inferred that 
they covered a considerable area.” He tells us that the 
length of the nave was 64 steps, which, according to 
his proportions, would be about 128 feet, and that of 
the choir 108 feet, making a total length of 2386 feet.* 
The nave, we are told, had two 
oreat aisles, inclusive of which its 
breadth was 104 feet; the breadth 

















their calling, and St. Francis had 
such veneration for preachers 
that he used to say if he should 
meet a priest and an angel from 
heaven he would kiss the hand 
of the priest and then pay his 
reverence to the angel. In 
fiery denunciation of wickedness 
and warnings to reformation 
and repentance the earlier 
like the early Metho- 
dists of later history, were en- 
thusiastic; and St. Francis set 
an example for his preachers by 
once commencing a discourse, 
not like Mark Antony with 
‘Friends, Romans, countrymen,”’ 
but by hailing his auditors 
as “angels, men and devils,” 
(angeli, homines, demones). 
Under their appeals the “hardest hearts,’”’ we are told, 
‘were split like the rocks of the desert, and the waters 
of contrition flowed.” 

The Minorites arrived in England in 1224. They 
landed at Dover four clerks and five laymen; but their 
order had increased so rapidly that in 1256 their num- 
ber amounted to twelve hundred and forty-two, in forty- 
nine different localities.1 Bristol was one of the seven 
custodies or wardenships into which England was sub- 
sequently divided, and in its wardenship were nine con- 
vents, viz., Bristol, Gloucester, Bridgwater, Hereford, 
Exeter, Carmarthen, Dorset, Cardiff and Bodmin.” 
The convent was founded before 1234,* and if true, as 


1 Mon. Franc. 2 Ibid, 80. 
3 Tanner’s Notitia Monastica. 
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of the choir was 36 feet; of the 
campanile tower, 14 feet.* 

In the year 1334 there were 
ordained in this church by the 
Bishop of Worcester one hundred 
and seventy-one acolytes, one 
hundred and fifty sub-deacons, 
thirty-nine deacons and seventy- 
three priests.° Just at this date 
(1884) the whole church was 
roused by a controversy between 
the Franciscans and Dominicans 
concerning the vision of the face 
of God, whether departed saints 
would enjoy this beatific view 
before the Day of Judgment, 
which the Pope John XXII. 
openly affirmed they would not. 
This opinion, however, he re- 
canted the day before his death, 
and issued a Bull expressive of his changed senti- 
ments, saying thus:—‘‘ We confess and believe that 
purified souls separated from their bodies are in heaven, 
in the kingdom of the blessed and in paradise, and 
congregated in the companionship of angels, and they 
see God to the divine essence face to face, in how 
much state and condition is compatible to disembodied 
spirits.”’® The honour of the supreme pontiff was con- 
sidered to be somewhat sullied by his questionable enun- 
ciation and final recantation on this significant pro- 
blem. We here advance the case as an example of 
the kind of questions discussed by the schoolmen, 
which example, after all, does not shock the religious 


1 Seyer, II., 9. 2? Thos. de Eccleston, 35. ° Will. Wyrces., 284. 
* Will. Wyrces., 237, ° Barrett, 400, ° Chron, Melsa., II., 321. 
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sense like another dialectical exercise of the Minor 
Friars, ‘whether there be a God at all,” which topic 
brother Agnellus was terrified one time to find being 
debated in the schools of Oxford.1 The speculative 
enquiries of the friars were directed by specified readers, 
of whom as many as thirty were in the time of William 
of Nottingham distributed over England, brother Gilbert 
de Cranforth being some time between 1225 and 1250 
assigned to Bristol. Three learned doctors of theology 
are named to have been elected from the friary at 
Bristol to act as provincial ministers of the Minorites, 
viz., brother John de Went, Dr. John David and 
Dr. Thomas Radnor. Whether the piety of these 
erudite professors was always co-extensive with their 
erudition we are not certain, but a contemporary 
anecdote in the Hulogium Historiarum excites a little 
suspicion on the point :—‘‘In a certain convent of the 
Bristol custody a Franciscan master of theology and a 
born fool at the same time were sick and at the point 
of death. And when the fool was dying he said, 
‘Master and I are going to die; he has been a wise 
and great clerk and I a fool. Now let us see who will 
possess heaven the soonest.’ ’”’? 

By the will of St. Francis all the brethren are bound 
to ‘‘obey unto their wardens, and too saye their divine 
service after the rule. And if any of the brethren be 
found that say not their divine service after the rule, or 
that would vary and change their office any other way 
or after any other use, or that they be not stable and 
stedfast in the Christian faith, all the brethren are 
bound by obedience, wheresoever they find such a 
brother, to bring him and to present him to the next 
custody or warden to that place where they find him, 
and that custos or warden is bound stedfastly and 
straightly by obedience to keep him surely and strongly 
as a man in hold, and in bonds as a prisoner, both day 
and night, so that he may be delivered to the hands of 
his minister. And his minister is bound stedfastly and 
straightly by obedience to send him by such brethren, 
the which shall keep him day and night as a man in 
hold, until that they bring him and present him to the 
lord Hostiensis, the which is lord protector and corrector 
of this fraternity.’’+ 

That the convent at Bristol contained a strong prison 
as required by the rule of St. Francis himself, and that 
it occasionally served for the confinement of others than 

1 Mon. Franc., 634. 2 Thomas de Eccleston, 38. 

5 1402. 
Minor Magister in Theologia et quodam naturaliter fatuus simul 
infirmabantur et simul moriebantur et cum fatuus moreretur, dixit 
Magister et ego moriemur ; sapiens et magnus clericus fuit ille, et 
ego fatuus. Nune vidiamus quis ccelum citius possi deliit. 

* Mon, Franc., 565. 


In quondam conventu custodie Bristollie Frater 


refractory brethren, we incidentally discover from a 
curious circumstance narrated in Dugdale’s account of 
the Berkeley family. That learned writer relates that 
James, Lord Berkeley, nephew of Thomas, twelfth Lord 
Berkeley, who died in 1416, claimed by right Berkeley 
castle, but was opposed by Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Warwick, and wife of John Talbot, the 
great Harl of Shrewsbury. She having corrupted one 
Rice Tewe, the porter of the castle, procured ingress 
for her son, Lord Lisle, with a number of armed men, 
who seized Lord James and his four sons and kept 
them in prison eleven weeks, and eventually “carried 
them with strong guards into the Grey Fryars at 
Bristoll” until they bound themselves to pay £12,280. 
The only instance we have been able to ascertain of 
any person being interred in these ‘“ Friars” is of 
Kileanor Percy, daughter of Henry, Earl of Northum- 
berland, and widow of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, beheaded by Henry VIII. in 1521. Her will 
is dated 24th June, 1518, and she bequeathed her heart 
to be buried in the church of the Grey Friars, London, 
and her body to the Grey Friars, Bristol.? 


7. BROTHERS EREMITE OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


N Temple parish, and on the north-west side within 

the former gate, was a friary of brothers—hermits 
© of St. Augustine, who appear to have followed the 
ae of the Augustinian canons.* Their costume in 
the house was a white tunic, over which was a scapu- 
lary: in the choir or out of doors a sleeved cowl and 
large hood, both black; the hood round in front, and 
hanging to the waist in a point, girt with a black leather 
thong.* This house was founded by Sir Simon and Sir 
William Montacute, about the beginning of the reign 
of King .Edward II., and was granted the 85th of 
Henry VIII., 1548, to Maurice Dennis. The church, 
which was consecrated 7th July, 1320, had a small 
nave, with only one aisle. It embraced a chapter 
house, cloisters and belfry. William Wyrcestre also 
says, “The length of the body of the Augustinian 
brethren’s church contains 30 yards, or 54 paces; the 
breadth thereof contains 9 yards, or 16 paces; the 
length of the chapter house 24 yards; the breadth 
thereof 3 yards; the breadth of the belfry 5 yards.” 





1 Dugd. Baron., I., 363. 
Soc., 64. 

2 Nichols’ Col. Top., V., 276. 

> Fosbroke’s Brit. Monachism, 125. 

6 Willis’ Hist. of Abheys, II., 325. 

S Barrett, 553. 


Letters of Marg. of Anjou, Camd. 


* Ibid, 382. 
Barrett, 553. 
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8. ST. LAURENCE, OR THE LEPERS’, 
HOSPITAL. 


Wipy Hs stood at the east end of the city, in a croft 
u outside Lawford’s gate, upon the north side of 
cers the Bath road.? In a charter of King John 
(12th March, 1208), these lepers are formally received 
into the royal protection, and a former grant, made 
when the king was Earl of Mortain, of land for their 
habitation is confirmed; at the same time letters patent 
are accorded to allow them to seek alms within their 
own territory without molestation or impediment. This 
document is signed by the great William Marshall, 
William, Earl of Salisbury, and others. By King 
Kdward III. the hospital was granted to the College of 
Westbury, on the dissolution of which house—with other 
religious foundations—this with the other estates of the 
college came into the possession of Sir Ralph Sadler.® 
The sum total of acres of the demesnes of the Manor of 
St. Laurence was 209 acres and 1 rood. 


9. THE HERMITAGE, BEDMINSTER. 

@=g/N Fosbroke’s chapter on Hermits in his History of 
jl British Monachism it is stated, on the authority of 
GZ Smyth’s Berkeley MSS., that 21 Edward IIL., 1347, 
Thomas, Lord Berkeley, founded an Hermitage at Bed- 
minster, near Bristol, and placed one John Markes 
(Sparkes ?) therein for life, so that hermitages passed 
under the advowson form.* It has escaped the notice 
of writers on Bristol history that the eremite’s cell here 
referred to still exists entire and unaltered, a fact with 
which Fosbroke himself was evidently unacquainted. 
Redchff stands within the old Berkeley manor of Bed- 
minster, and as no other hermitage is named in the 
Lives of the Berkeleys to have been founded in this dis- 
trict by that ancient family, the cell mentioned by 


' Leprosy is considered to have been introduced into this 
country from the Hast by the Crusaders. This disease was highly 
contagious, and of the most enervating, malignant and disgusting 
nature ; those infected with it were separated from all human 
society, and confined in hospitals or lazarettos, of which there 
were 9,000 at one time in Europe. For the last 200 years this 
distemper has almost vanished from this and other countries of 
Europe, and an instance of it is now rarely to be met with. Besides 
the leprous brethren which these houses contained there were 
always one or two religious who officiated daily in the chapels 
commonly attached to the building. One of these religious was 
appointed the warden, custos or guardian, and there was also 
another person calied a foregoer, whose office was to beg for the 
support of the rest.—Taylor’s Index Monasticus xiii. 

2 Barrett, 538. Rot. Chart., I, 175. 

* Barrett, 539. The original grant of the estates of Westbury 
to Sir Ralph Sadler are stated by Barrett to be at Ashton Court. 
Rot. Chart., 2., 175. 

* Fosbroke’s Brit. Monachism (Article on Hermits), 
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Fosbroke is undoubtedly identical with one described 
by William Wyrcestre about 1480, who speaks of a 
hermitage in the red cliff upon the river Avon, on the 
western side of the church of St. John. Of the bio- 
graphy of Lord Berkeley’s bedesman we know nothing. 
His cell, which is entered by what is no doubt the 
original pointed arch of the 14th century, is as un- 
touched as the day he died and left it, except a mural 
tablet inside to the memory of a Quaker, whilst tomb- 
stones outside point out the resting place of many 
others of that persuasion. His oratory was provided 
with an extra seat, cut out of solid rock, for the accom- 
modation, it may be presumed, of an occasional visitor, 
a brother perhaps from the adjacent hospitals. Here 
he told his rosary, or looked out upon the green banks 
of the Avon with the mitred abbey of St. Austin’s on 
the farther margin; or upon the glorious church of St. 
Mary’s, which, with the buttressed walls and traceried 
windows of the hospital we have spoken of, must have 
made on the whole a scene worthy of the days when 
picturesqueness was deemed almost a religious study. 


10. CHAPEL OF THE THREE KINGS OF 
COLOGNE. 


OSTER’S Almshouse, near the top of Christmas 
steps, was founded in 1504 by John Foster, 
Mayor of Bristol in 1481. The charity has been 
several times augmented. Its government is vested in 
the magistrates of the city. Fourteen poor receive 2s. 6d. 
each per week, with yearly presents of coal, clothes, &c. 
Adjoining and belonging to the almshouse is a chapel 
dedicated to the Three Kings of Cologne, who were so 
called from the place of their interment. The first allu- 
sion to these pious monarchs is in Psalm Ixxiu. 10, 11: 
“The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall give pre- 
sents; the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 
Yea, all kings shall fall down before him.” The first 
particular account is to be found in Venerable Bede, 
who tells us that Melchior was the king of Nubia and 
Arabia, he was old and had grey hair, with a long 
beard, and offered gold to Christ in acknowledgment of 
His sovereignty. Gasper, the second of the Magi, was 
the king of Tarsus and Egypt. He was young and had 
no beard; he offered frankincense to our Lord’s divinity. 
Balthazar, the third king (of Godolie and Seba), was of 
dark complexion and had a large beard; he offered 
myrrh to our Saviour’s humanity. In their old age 
these kings were baptised by St. Thomas. After death 
their bodies underwent various removals by pious de- 
votees, their permanent resting place being now the 
Cathedral of Cologne. 
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By an ordination of Foster’s will, a priest was re- 
quired to say mass daily in this chapel during twelve 
years ensuing upon the founder’s death for the soul and 
the souls of his relations. Foster was buried in St. 
Werburgh’s church. The almost obliterated inscrip- 
tion over the sedilia or cavities situated on the chapel 
side of the first descent of Christmas steps, or Queen 
street, was thus deciphered in 1855:—‘‘This street 
was s....pered done and finished September, 1669, 
the R. Worspfl. Thomas Steven, Esqre, then Mayor, 
Humphrey Little and Richard Hart, Sheriffs, Knt. 
and Barronet, Mayor elect, Charles Powell and Edw. 
Horne, Sheriffes elect of this city. By and at the 
cost of Jonathan Blackwell, 
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1386, shows the patronage to have been vested in Lord 
de la Warr, by whose ancestors it was founded.t The 
remains consist principally of a deeply recessed Early 
English porch, with an inner arcade on either side. 
The bead of the outer arch is of an unusual character, 
being struck from four centres, and therefore depressed 
in form. On one side of the exterior is a now headless 
figure of the Virgin Mary, with the infant Saviour in 
her lap. The outer arch, through neglectful treatment, 
has become disjointed, and unless some attention is 
given to cement the stones the whole threatens shortly 
to sink in a heap of ruins. The inner premises are 
occupied as a boot manufactory. 

By a will dated 1390, Elias 








Hsqre, formerly sheriffe of this 


Spelby leaves to the poor in the 














city, and afterwards alderman 
of the city of London; and by 
y° said Sir Robt. Yeamans, 
when Mayor and alderman of 
this city, named Queen streete.”’ 
The semi-circular niches beneath 
agree in style and date with this 
inscription. This Sir Robert 
Yeamans was committed to the 
‘Tower of London in 1670 on the 
complaint of Sir John Knight, 
that he, as well as the Mayor 
and Council of the city, were — 
‘“fanatick.”’ The falsity of the 
accusation being proved the in- 
former was forced to apologise 
on his knees to the king, before 
whom the indictment had been 
made. Yeamans returned on the 
21st of February, and was honor- 
ably brought into Bristol with 
220 horse, ‘‘but the said Sir 
John Knight came to Lawford’s 
Gate and privately passed over the water to his own 
house in Temple street.” 
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51. ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
BQ. 





F St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the original en- 

trance to which still stands in Christmas street, 
) but few particulars can be discovered. It stood 
eared the precincts of the Franciscan Friars, Lewin’s 
Mead, by whose grounds it seems to have been limited 
in one direction, and its gardens extended backward to 
the Nunnery of St. Magdalen,? St. Michael’s hill. It was 
formerly a priory of canons regular, and a deed, dated 
1 Dallaway, 88. 





St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


the charter of conveyance, 


Hospital of St. Bartholomew 
40s.; to each porter called sack- 
bearer in Bristol, 40d.; and to 
each other porter about the key 
(kavam) Bristol and Bacce (Back), 
| 4d. 
ee a 7 i It was anciently the custom 

ho on St. Clement’s Eve (28rd No- 
vember) for the mayor, sheriff, 
and their fellow-councilmen ‘‘ to 
walk to St. Clement’s Chapel 
within the Bartholomews, there 
hear their evensong, and on the 
morrow their mass, and to offre 
there.” 8 

In the conversion of this 
house from its original purpose 
we have a rare example of a 
monastic foundation being sold 
to lay impropriation, and trans- 
formed in character some years 
before the Parliamentary disso- 
lution of religious houses. Lord 
de la Warr, whose family had held the patronage of 
the Priory of St. Bartholomew, at least from the 13th 
century, in 1531 covenanted with Robert Thorne, mer- 
chant, to convey to him for special considerations 
the entire manor and lordship hitherto held by the 
master and the brothers and sisters of that priory 
to enable him to establish a free Grammar school in 
accordance with the mind of John Barlow Dean, of 
Westbury-upon-Trym, and of three others named in 
“the masters and ushers 
to teach grammar within the said school to all 
children and others that should repair to the said 


1 Dallaway, 88. 2 Great Book of Wills, Rev. T. Wadley. 
8 Ricart’s Calendar, 80, 
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school for learning and knowledge of the Latin tongue.” 
The states ordained that a solemn obit or commemora- 
tion should be kept yearly on the 11th of October, at 
the Bartholomew, to pray for the soul of the Lord de la 
Warr and for the souls of such of his ancestors as were 
named in the deed of impropriation, such obit to be 
kept with ten priests and six clerks, and at each cele- 
bration the poor were to receive at least one hundred 
pence. Robert Thorne further engaged that the scholars 
of the new school should say such prayers at their 
departing in the evening as Lord de la Warr should 
appoint; also that the alms-people then in the priory 
should not be dismissed, but should have 5d. a week 
each for their lives if they chose to continue. Under the 
date 1574, in the archives of the school, there is a 
charge for the erection of a scaffold in front of the 
Bartholomew Hospital for the boys to cheer Queen 
Bess as she passed in procession to the Cathedral. In 
1769 the school was removed to Orchard street, on the 
site of the dissolved Hospital of the Gaunts. 


12. THE HERMITAGE AND CHAPEL ON 
BRANDON HILL. 


RANDON hill was given, with other lands at 

Bristol, by Jordan Wace to Tewkesbury abbey 
. in the time of Abbot Walter (1202-14), it having 
previously paid one shilling annual rental to St. James’ 
Priory, the abbot undertaking to pay 26 marks of mort- 
gage (in Judaismo) and to receive Jordan and his wife 
Edith into the society of friends and benefactors and to 
the prayers of the church, and to find them in all needful 
things of food and clothing for their lives. 

From Brandon hill the city, with its hierarchy of 
towers, presents a striking picture. The eye wanders 
from the heights of Clifton on the west, and before 
arriving eastward at Bristol the vision expatiates over 
an amphitheatre of variegated country circling out the 
far horizon, with the Avon in the foreground, which, 
having deserted the elevated craggy and sylvan beauty 
of its valley scenery, now exhibits on its banks the 
manifold agencies of maritime commerce, graving docks, 
ship and timber yards, &c., while steamers, sailing 
vessels, and smaller craft of all kinds are gliding to 
and fro upon the water. Upon the summit of the hill, 
where now stand two portentous-looking cannon taken 
from the Russians, but which, from their commanding 
position, might rather seem to have been planted by 
them to overawe the city, once stood a Gothic hermi- 
tage, the aggressive warfare of whose occupant was of 
a different character to what these grim tenants of the 
1 Dugd. Mon., II., 77. 
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spot suggest. Instead of the prize of ensanguined 
laurels from fight against flesh and blood, it was pro- 
perly more like that of his eastern prototype, Simon 
Stylites, ‘‘to batter the gates of heaven with storms of 
prayer,” and win “‘the meed of saints, the white robe 
and the palm,’’ which we trust he has won, ‘‘for peace 
hath her victories no less than war.” 

The first denizen of the cell that we have any notice 
of was Lucy de Newchurch, whose satiety of, or dis- 
appointment with, the world, induced her to importune 
the Bishop of Worcester to allow her to seclude herself 
from the busy hum of mankind and become an anchoress 
on Brandon hill. The prelate, before yielding to her 
entreaties, wrote to John de Beverley, his archdeacon, 
and, having himself disclaimed any knowledge of her 
previous life and conversation, directed that these ante- 
cedents should be ascertained by diligent inquiries from 
credible persons, whether male or female, who had 
known her career, and if these declared her to be of 
laudable and pure life, and to be possessed of the 
manifold virtues that should exist with such as re- 
nounce the world, she was, upon the answer of a good 
conscience towards God on the part of those concerned 
in the inquiry and upon her persistent resolution to 
retire from society, to be enclosed by the archdeacon or 
some eligible person who might act on behalf of the 
bishop who gave these instructions. * 

In 1403 forty days’ indulgence during one year 
were granted by William of Wykeham, Bishop of Win- 
chester, to all benefactors of the Chapel of St. Brendan 
and to Reginald Taylor, the “poor hermit”’ there.* 
This is the same Reginald who is represented to have 
bequeathed £5 in his will, dated 1897, towards re- 
building Temple tower, so that his poverty would not 
seem to have been of great severity, seeing the fewness 
of his wants. 

In his peregrinations William Wyrcestre did not 
forget to have a characteristic gossip with the good 
hermit on Brandon mount; and, even without his asser- 
tion to the fact, we might be sure, from his Levitical 
propensity for the measuring line and cubits, that the 
first question asked of the recluse was the height of his 
chapel above the proper level of the city. The holy 
hermit informs him that ‘sailors and discreet men” 
had declared that the altitude of his cell was superior 
by 18 fathoms (about 100 feet) to that of any pinnacle 
in the city, including that of the Church of Our Lady 
at Redcliff. The chapel being dedicated to St. Brendan, 
a saint of Ireland, was much resorted to by Irish sailors 
visiting the port. William Wyrcestre’s measurement of 
1 Dated London, 7th May, 1551. Translated from Barrett, 61. 
2 Evans, 98. 
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the chapel gave, for its length, 83 vergze, or (according 
to Mr. Dallaway’s interpretation of William Wyvrces- 
tre’s measurement) 27 feet; breadth, 5 virgee, or 16 feet ; 
the circuit of the chapel being 180 gressus, or 360 feet. 
The hermitage was in some way incorporated with, or 
annexed to, the chapel, and from this last dimension 
the whole must have been enclosed by an outer wall 
within an average area of about 120 feet diameter.? 
The ‘church of the hermitage’ (ecclesia heremitagii) 
belonged to St. James’ Priory, and, ‘it is said,” 
William Wyrcestre further remarks, “to be like in 
form to Mount Calvary by Jerusalem.”? In the days 
of Henry VIII. the hermitage was swept away, and 
in 1565 a windmill erected on the spot by Mr. Read, 
town clerk. 

In 1625, Brandon hill, which, at the time of the 
Dissolution, belonged to Tewkesbury abbey, and was 
thereupon sold to private individuals, was leased to the 
Corporation at the yearly rent of £1 6s. 8d., “they 
keeping it well prepared, and maintaining the hedges 
and bushes, and admitting the drying of clothes by 
townsmen and townswomen as had anciently been ac- 
customed.”? This privilege is traditionally said to 
have been first accorded by Queen Elizabeth. At the 
commencement of the Great Rebellion, a fort was 
erected here, which was occupied by the Republicans. 
Some remains of this military work are still very dis- 
cernible about the “Mount.” Brandon Hill is 250 feet 
in perpendicular height; the soil is millstone grit. 

The following curious rules for hermits are believed 
to have been not hitherto published in English. They 
are transcribed from a vellum-book in the City Library, 
and are in the hand-writing of one of the brothers of 
St. Mark’s Hospital, College green, 1502 :— 

‘“Thyes are notable rewles of the lyfe heremiticalle 
as they folow hereafter made be Pope celestyne, which 
was an heremyte and chosyn for hys holynes out of 
wyldernes to be Pope, and afterwarde left the popase 
and returnyd into Wyldernes agend. How be yt that 
the state of heremytes ys not cananizit never the lese to 
all thoos that have chosyn the ways of trew poverte for 
the love of Cryste, it ys necessary that they lyve holyly 
accordyngly to Scripture saying thus be ye holy ffor 
why y am holy and also it ys the wyll of God youre 
holynes. Therefor an heremyte muste dysdene thys 
present World changeable, and for the loue of God for- 

+ That the chapel was at the summit of Brandon hill is clear 
from the expression ‘‘ Capellam Sancti Brandani in summitate 
montis predicte ” (i.e., Brandon); and that the hermit resided on 
the spot is also indisputable :—‘‘ Altitudo montis capelle Sancti 
Brandani dicitur ut heremita ibidem michi retulit,” &c.—Will. 
Wyrces., 241. 


2 Will. Wyrces., 261. ® Evans, 174. 
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sake hys owne wyll and trust yn god oonly. And to 

| hys power serthe hys wyll day and nyght by good 
werkys, that ys in kepying the x commandments and 
excersysyng the vii werkys of mercy, ffor the poore 
man of Criste may leve ryght holyly though he enter 
not in wylldernes, in hart and soule let hym ever have 
yn mynde thys text of the gospell, goo and scell all that 
thou hast and gyfe hyt to poore pepull, and thou shalt 
have tresure yn hevyn, and cume and folow me. Not 
wythstandyng everlastyng lyfe may be purchasyth by 
meke warkys as yn kepyng the x commandments of 
God. And the vii warkys of mercy, observyng the law 
of matrymony, expendyng the ryches of the world well 
and mekely, and other goode warkys warkyng. Never 
the lese the kyngdom of hevyn ys gytten more better 
and profytelyer wyth all such that foloyng Criste with 
all poverte, forsakyng the world with all hys desceptyons 
for the love of Jhu crist. Seynt Austyne yn hys dys- 
tynctyons of the feyth beryth wyttnes and sayth thus, 
It ys goode to gyfe ye poore pepyll of thy substance 
with dyspensation, but it is better to gyfe thiself: In- 
tending to folow Crist faythfully. 


‘¢ OBEDIENCE. 


‘‘An heremyte owght to make obedience to God oonly 
ffor he ys Abbot, pryor and prepositor of hys cloyster, 
that is to say, of hys hert ffor whos love he hath forsakyn 
all thyng, ffor who so ever leve well of haveng levith all 
thyng by grace of our Saveoure Jhu Crist. 


‘* CONFESSYON. 


‘‘Also an heremyte owght to be confessyd at hys en- 
teryng yn to relygyon of the byschope of the dyosyce. 
In the whych he doth ynhabyt hymself yn, or to ye 
patrone of hys place, yf he be a prelate of the church, 
or to a preeste of good dysposytion, to any of thes he 
owght to shreve hym, wherfore if ther were anythyng 
yn hym amys he mought obey to the councell of them, 
for the love of Criste, hys master, that sayth he that 
heryth hym heryth me, and he that despysyth you de- 
spyyth me. 

‘(OF TYME OF SCILENCE. 

“For trowth and for our faythe, it ys lefull to speke 
at all tymes yn defence of them. And yn thys case dowt 
no man for saying trowth, but dowt hym oonly that hath 
power to send bothe body and soule yn to hell. And 
specyally Agayns Jewes, Sarazens and fals cristen men 
that believe not in ye chyrch for to distroy such errours 
dowte not deth yf nede be. 


‘‘OF THE VOWE OF POVERTE AND CHASTITE. 


‘To all myghty God vow he hys poverte, and chastite 
wyth the helpe of gode, Never the lese ther owght not 
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to a vow made by the commandmentys of any man of 
hys state, but to God allone byfore the byschope, and 
then yf he wyll he may make hys vowe after hys owne 
abeterment. 

‘OF HIS METYS. 

“That ys the judgment of trew poverte and grete 
mekenes that he be never curyus of hys bodely metys, 
but such as he getys, for the loue of God lett hym depart 
eladely to the nedy. 


“Or HIS CLOTHING. 


“Tet hys clothyng be humyle and not curius. After 
the sayng of Seynt barnard, I have lovyd poverte but I 
never lovyd fylth. And loke that he gyfe noon occasyon 
of evyl to relygius habyte lyke yn all thyng. And yf 
he wyll of devosyon were next hys flesh a cylyce it ys 
lawfull. 


‘Or HOOSE AND SCHONE. 


“An heremyte shulde were no hooses but oonly 
schone, and they owght not to be curous by syth as 
he may have for the loue of God, or els goo barfote yf 
he may for grevaunce of hys body, but see that all 
thyngs be don wyth dyscrecyon he owght, never goo 
allone yf he may have an heremyte or a frawnde wyth 
him. Also he owght not to goo oftyn abowte the contrey 
for hys errandys, but he schuld send a fruand, yf he 
may have oone, for the yntent that hys body schuld not 
have to much solace or comforte, by unleful vagaryous 
or strayng where throw he myght leese hys devotyon or 
prayere by negligens, the whych God forbede to happyn 
by any wyse. 

‘Cor ABSTYNENCE. 

‘¢ An heremyte beyng yn hys owne propyr sell owght 
to fast ili. days yn the wyke throwghe the yere yf ye be 
hole, that ys to say, waunesday, fryday, and saterday, 
but he must fast the fryday yn brede and water, except 
yt be dowbull feste, or yf he wach that nyght for devo- 
cyon, throw the whych he ys the weyker yn body, then 
he may take oone manner of potage. Also before the 
natyvyte of oure Lord he owght to fast xl. days. Also 
xl. before Ester. Also before Whydsonday. ix. days. 
Also before the feste of Seynt Mychaell the archangel 
ix. days. Also ytis to be remembrede that all thes days 
that he fastyt throwe the yere, he shall ete not whyte, 
that ys for to say that at cummyth of mylke of eggys 
yf he may have fysch, and then he ought to be content 
wyth oon maner of fysch wyth oute charite or the presens 
of gystys other wyse requyre or be any lauful cause he 
be lett. 

‘OF THE ETYNG OF FLESCH. 

‘“‘Tt is laufull for an heremyte to ete flesch yn the 

iii. solemnytes of the yere, with fowre days folowyng, if 


they be flesch days, that ys to say the natyvyte of oure 
Lord, Heester, and Whytsonday, or yn sekenes whyles 
he have recoverte hys helth, and also for grete labore 
past or labor for to come, yf nede ax yt. And also by 
the commandment of any physchopp or the patrone of 
hys place, yf they be present. And that for oon day 
and no more, yf he be hole. 


‘(OF LABORYNG WT HYS HANDDYS. 


‘The apostyll sayth he that laboreth not owght not 
to ete. And also ye prophet sayth, he is blessyde and 
well shalbe to hym that laboryth. Therfore oon tyme 
be fore mete, and another tyme after mete, the feryall 
days all tymes of the yere. In tyme convenyant he 
may ffor ydelnes ys enmy to the soule, by which, as it 
ys rede, the devyll hath deceyvyd many soulys. 

‘OF SLEPYNG. 

“Tt ys for to wyte that an heremyte owght to ley yn 
hys cote, gyrde wyth a gyrdyll or wyth a corde, all 
tymes of the yere. And when he is yn hys propyer 
sell he owght dylygently to provyde how he may best 
dyspose hym to rise att mydnyght to pray unto oure 
lorde gode. Also it ys for to be noted that fro Lister 
to the Exaltacyon of the Holy Crose he owght to go to 
bede at the son goyng downe, and rise wyth the son. 
And fro the Exaltacyon of the Crose to Septuagesyme, 
yn the mornyng he owght to ryse, but in lent he may 
slepe tyll it be clere day. Also every day let hym hyre 
masse yf he may, for ther to is he bownde. Also he is 
bownd to kepe scylence at dyner and at supper, wt out 
erete cause be contrary. Also after grace is sayde he 
owght to go yn to hys oratory wyth thys psalme, myse- 
rere mei deus, and there thank God for hys lyvyng, and 
pray for all thoes that he ys menteynyd by. Also every 
heremyte owght to be commenyd or howseled onys a 
weke with dew preparacyon before, that is for to say, 
confessyd and contryte of all hys synnys, Amen. Also, 
or he speke to any levyng creature, he owght to say Sit 
dulce nomen dni nostri Jhu christi benedictum in secula 


deo gratias.”’ 


13. ST. ANNE’S, BRISLINGTON. 

hf Ih HE Avon for the first two miles, in the direc- 
> 2 tion of Bath from Bristol, exhibits on its 
oes banks a variety of the business accessories 
inevitable to a large town, and consequently the dis- 
figurement to the proper scenery of the river is suffi- 
cient thus far to repel any admirer of the picturesque. 
There is a spot, however, known as St. Anne’s, within 
three miles of Redcliff church, where occurs a pas- 
sage of quiet, untrammelled landscape, that revives the 
river into worthy relationship with its later course 
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beneath the thickets of Leigh. St. Anne’s wood is not 
extensive, nor does it possess any very fine trees, but it 
is nevertheless a sequestered valley of much beauty, 
and as such has frequently been transferred to canvas 
by the artist’s brush, in which form, in public gal- 
leries of pictures, it has probable been more often 
regarded than in its reality, for the spot is but little 
known even to many long residents in the neighbouring 
city. To reach St. Anne’s, the way may be through 
Brislington, past the Cemetery to ‘Black Castle,” ad- 
jacent to which is a branch road leading towards Bris- 
lington house, from which this favourite place of religious 
pilgrimage is about a mile distant. 

We are sorry to have but a fragmentary story to tell 
of St. Anne’s. Imagination 
must replace the want of 


The chapel was an insulated building, supported by 
19 buttresses. According to William Wyrcestre the 
dimensions were 58 feet by 15 feet. On the same 
authority we are told that there were six square candles 
of wax, the donation for the most part of the guilds of 
weavers and of cordwainers, by whom they were re- 
newed yearly towards the day of Pentecost, which 
candles were 8 inches by 7 inches, and nearly touched 
the vaulted roof, being of the astonishing altitude of 80 
feet, a height by the way quite incredible, and the result 
we may assume of a bad guess, or of wrong informa- 
tion; they cost £5 each, so there can be no question of 
enormous dimensions. Besides the colossal lights, 13 
others burned before the image of St. Anne. There 
were also 82 (models of) 
ships and boats, of the value 














history in renewing the de- 
votional life of the place. 
The unique old ‘uncommer- 
cial traveller,’’ William Wyr- 
cestre, would of course be 
an inevitable saunterer here, 
and it is to him we owe some 
of our limited gleanings re- 
lative to the shrine. He first 
of all mentions that the 
chapel of Anne is two miles 
from Bristol, and that it was 
founded by a certain Lord 
de le Warr. The Barons le 
Warr at one time held the 
manor of Brislington, and 
the chapel here erected be- 
came of great repute for 
sanctity, by reason of its 
being dedicated to the mother 
of the Holy Virgin. ‘ Who- 
ever goeth on pilgrimage to John Thorn, to our Lady 
of Walsingham to St. Anne in the wood,” so Dr. 
Powell argued, “left his father and mother and 
brethren for the time that he was from home; there- 
fore our Lord’s promise applied to him ; and, there- 
fore, let him put in the box at the shrine of the saint, 
whatever he would he should receive a hundred times 
as much more in the present world, and in the world 
to come everlasting life.”? Leland says concerning the 
place :—‘‘ A two miles above Bristow was a commune 
Trajectus by Bote, wher was a chapelle of S. Anne on 
the same side of Avon that Bath stondeth on, and heere 
was great Pilgrimage to 8S. Anne.” 


welsel. Lin. Sle ebi7. Chapter house papers, quoted in Demaus’ 
Latimer, 155, 








of 20s. each. These were 











Cottage in St. Anne’s Wood. 


for receiving and containing 
offerings, and sometimes to 
burn incense in. 

Of distinguished visitors 
to the shrine we can find 
mention first of the Victor 
of Bosworth field, Henry 
VIT., “who,” says Leland, 
‘in 1486, rode from Bristol 
on pilgrimage to St. Anne 
in the Wood.” Also Henry 
VIT. and Elizabeth of York, 
his queen, on the 22nd 
of August, 1502, paid their ’ 
devotions here, the latter 
making an offering of 2s. 6d. 
On the 9th of May, 1508, 
Edward, duke of Bucking- 
ham—Shakespeare’s Buck- 
ingham, the mirror of all 
courtesy—who was beheaded for suspected treason, in 
the time of the gory Henry VIII., made, with his 
duchess and his daughter, an offering at the same 
shrine, the entry in his diary of expenses being as 
follows :—‘‘ My Lord’s and my young Lady’s oblation 
to St. Anne in the Wood, 7s. 4d.”% The remains of 
St. Anne’s chapel have been destroyed within recent 
years, but the site is yet pointed out by the cottagers 
about the spot. 

During the excavations lately made at Keynsham 
abbey was found a sepulchral slab with a very elaborate 
cross, apparently of the early part of the 16th century, 
which covered the remains of Walter Joie (or Joce), 


1 Will. Wyrces., 191. 2 Lel. Col. iv., 185, 
* Brewer's Cal, State Papers, 


A.D, 1540. 


warden of St. Anne’s. The following is the inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ HIC . JACIT . WALTERVS . JOIE (OR JOCE) . CANON- 
ICUS . NUPER . CUSTOS . CAPELLE . SANCTE . ANNE . IN . 
THE . WODE . CUJVS . ANIMO . PROPICIETVR . ALTISSIMUS. 
AMEN.” In another inscription is also found the ex- 
pression, ‘‘Sancte Anne in Silva.” ? 


14. NUNNERY OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 
AT stood at the bottom of St. Michael’s hill, at 
©) 


the entrance to Maudlin street, which derives 
yzZ@) its name from the nunnery. The house stood 
on the site of the King David inn, which incorporates 
its scanty remains. These are of the Perpendicular 
period, and consist of a winding staircase and two or 
three doorways. It was founded in 1173 by Hva, wite 
of Robert Fitzhardinge, who herself was the first prioress. 
Her death happened in 1178, when she was buried near 
her husband at the entrance to the choir of St. Augus- 
The names of 


AN 





tine’s monastery, now the Cathedral. 
some of the subsequent prioresses may be found in 
Barrett. At the visitation of Bishop Giffard, in 1284, 
nothing was found amiss with the house except that the 
vicar of St. Michael’s detained from the nuns for three 
years 2s. and 2 Ibs. of pepper and cummin yearly rent, 
to the restitution of which he was condemned by the 
bishop, who there preached a sermon applicable to the 
case. It may be interesting to remark that the earliest 
autograph extant of an English sovereign is the signature 
appended to a letter by Richard II., dated from Bristol 
castle (1886), requiring Michael de la Pole, his chancel- 
lor, to send annually to the prioress of this house of St. 
Mary Magdalen a tun of red wine of Gascony. ‘The 
sienature is that of a child who has just learned to hold 
his pen, painfully tracing the unfamiliar characters.” ? 
The nunnery was suppressed among the lesser religious 
houses, and granted, in 1540, to Henry Brayne and 
John March.® 


1 Jour. of Archeolog. Assoc., 1875, 204. 


2 Contemp. Review, XII., 533. The translation of the original, 
which is in Norman French, is as follows :—‘‘ Well beloved and 
faithful. Whereas we, of our especial grace, have given and 
granted to our beloved in God, Elizabeth, prioress of 8. Mag- 
dalen, near our town of Bristol, a tun of red wine of Gascony, to 
have and take yearly, during the term of her life, at the feast of 
Noel in our said town of Bristol, by the hands of our chief butler 
who is and shall be for the time, we command you that ye issue 
to the said Elizabeth our letters patent for the same under our 
great seal in due form. Given under our signet at our castle of 
Bristol the 26th of July,—RicHarp. 

‘<¢ Addressed ), To our beloved and faithful Michael de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, our chancellor.” @ 

a A fae simile of this document may be seen in ‘‘ Fae Similes of National 
Manuscripts,” by Col. Sir H. James, I. 36, 


> Barrett, 426, 
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The following is a copy of a fragment of the rent 
roll of the prioress :— 

‘“The Rentalle of Dame Kateryne Broune Proresse of the 
house of Mare Maudelen by Bristowe made the monthe of 
January in the yere of our lord god m'y°vij. and in the xiij# yere 
of the reigne of King Henry the vij™- 


Mighell Hille by yere. 
In primis of A new tenement that Maistyr Croftes bild 


on the lyft hand as ye go up Mighell’... viljs. 
Item of a tenement next the Churche style vjs. vujd. 
Item of A nother tenement next to the same ov.  ‘WALIS: 
Item of iij. tenements A boue the Church Dore of the 

Mawdelens at iijs. a tenement by yere_... 1Xs, 
Item of a tenement that my lady Morgan hild Bah 

the Maudelens by yere ..._ .. X8. 
Item for a tenement and a litell ecisa TaN Senn 

holmys holdyth by yere... ... Xs, 
Item of a nother tenement next Reine shave oon blake 

holdythe by yere ae . level Vas 
Item of Nicholas lokyar for a fenement aa ae seer, ARS 
Item for a tenement next to the same that there holdith iijs. injd. 
Item a nother tenement that John walker holdythe... vs. 
Item of iiij tenements next at iijs. a tenement by yere xijs. 
Item of John ffreman for a pasture on Mighell hill ... 11ijs. 
Item of harry harry (sic) hart maryner for a garden .. _ilijs. 
Item of a tenement new bild A boue the mary at frogge 

lane ende that beldam bulle holdyth ... Viijs. 
Item of the grounde that forsters Almyshouse stondy 

the vpon by yere.. ‘he eR: 
Item for a Close that M’ (Gromer bild by Wane <b qq incase 
Item of yong John Newman for a Close viijs. 
Item of the lyme branner on seynt Austens bak fore a 

Close ... ve days 
Item for ij. acres of mede eenged in 1 Ailton’ 8 mede ones valle 

In the pereshe of Seynt Stephyns. 

Item of Huntes wif for a shop’ in ffisher lane ... ... Xs. 
Item of the maistir of the Tailloures for a tenement 

there by yere ... ... Sor pees hermes 
Item of John Vaghan for a Bro’ i one leer ost 
Item of Kateryn ‘flosse for a.shop by yere .. ... Xs, 


Item of the parsoune of the said churche for rent 


assise of a tenement there .. Vjs. vijd.””2 
The King David inn is a 17th ata house, and 
presents a spacious Jacobean room with enrichments 


of the period. 


15. PILGRIMS TO COMPOSTELLA, JERUSALEM 
AND ROME. 


N connection with the religious life of the middle 
ay centuries in Bristol we ought not perhaps, to omit 
4 mention of the numerous pilgrims from this port 
to Compostella, in Spain. 

The Pope having in the early part of the 15th 
century decreed that a religious visit to the shrine of 
Santiago or St. James should be of equal efficacy with 
a voyage to Jerusalem, which was a much more serious 
enterprise, hosts of devotees availed themselves of the 
concession and left the shores of England for the coast 


1 Documents in Bristol Museum and Library, No, 106, 
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of Spain, where a journey of thirty-five miles inland 
brought them to Compostella, the centre of their devo- 
tions. ‘The scallop shell retained in many coats of arms 
indicates that some one of the bearers’ ancestors had 
in his time effected this pilgrimage. Rymer’s Medera 
supplies the names of various ships and shipmasters 
who received the royal license to carry pilgrims to this 
frequented shrine. The following are some instances 
of departures from Bristol :— 

1428. Thomas Fysh, 100 pilgrims, St. John of 
Bristol. ; 

Wm. Coton, Jordan Sprynge, John Monk, owners, 
100 pilgrims of Mary, of Bristol. 
_ 1484. J. Woderoufe, master, 
Christopher, of Bristol.? 

Wm. Weston, 60 pilgrims of Trinity, of Bristol. 

1448. (23 Henry VI.) Henry May, 120 pilgrims 
of Mary, of Bristol.* 

Robert Stormy, 200 pilgrims of St. Anne, of Bristol. 

John Burton, 100 pilgrims of Catherine, of Bristol. 

Previous to embarking each pilgrim was required 
to take oath on the eucharist not to take or cause to be 
taken gold either in mass or in money more than was 
reasonably required for the expenses of the journey, &c. 

Southey has made a metrical summary of the motives 
which impelled our zealous forefathers to offer up their 
devotion so far from home :— 


80 pilgrims of 


‘* Some went for payment of a vow 
In time of trouble made ; 
And some who found that pilgrimage 
Was a pleasant sort of trade ; 
And some, I trow, because it was 
Believed as well as said, 
That all who in their mortal stage 
Did not perform this pilgrimage, 
Must make it when they are dead. 
Some upon penance for their sins, 
In person, or by attorney ; 
And some who were, or had been sick, 
And some who thought to cheat old Nick, 
And some who liked the journey, 
1 Rymer, Tom., X., 396—7. 2 Tbid, 568. 
* Rymer, XI., 79. See on the subject Ford’s Spain, 667. 
Notes to Southey’s Pilgrim to Compostella, &e. Roberts’ Social 
History of the Southern Counties, 288, 


Which well they might when ways were safe. 
And therefore rich and poor 

Went in that way on pilgrimage 

As folks now make a tour ; 

The poor with scrip, the rich with purse, 
They took their chance for better for worse, 
From many a foreign land. 

With a scallop shell in the hat for badge, 
And a pilgrim’s staff in hand. 

The staff was bored and drilled for those 
Who on a flute could play, 

And thus the merry pilgrim had 

His music on the way.” 

These pilgrimages of course fell off after the Re- 
formation, then, according to Molina, a Spanish writer, 
‘the damned doctrines of the accursed Luther diminished 
the numbers of Germans and wealthy English.” ? 

The comparative facilities and presumed religious 
benefit of a voyage to Santiago did not deter some of 
the more fervid or adventurous from still preferring 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In William Wyrcestre 
we find a memorandum that in the month of July, 
1446, before the festival of St. James, Robert Sturmyn, 
a merchant of Bristol, commenced a voyage from that 
port to Jerusalem, taking with him 160 pilgrims. In 
the return voyage his vessel, called the Cogg Anne, was 
caught by a tempest off the island of Modo, in Greece, 
and in a black winter night (Dec. 28rd) struck upon a 
rock and suffered shipwreck, 87 of the mariners and 
pilgrims being drowned in the waves, to the great 
sorrow (naively says the narrator) of their wives and 
friends at Bristol. The bodies being washed ashore or 
otherwise recovered the pious bishop of Modo gave 
them honourable sepulture, and founded a chapel over 
their graves for the offering of prayers for their souls 
and the souls of all the faithful dead. 

Names of pilgrims from Bristol to Rome occur at 
various dates during the 16th century. Of these, under 
April 1, 1586, is Jonas Meredith, of Bristol, priest and 
formerly alumnus of the English College at Rome, who 
was sent into exile and had his necessities relieved at 
the College.® 

1 Ford’s Spain, 667. 2 Will. Wyrces., 225. 
5 Collect. Top. Gen., IV., 86. 


On page 129 of our Cry History 7s a Map in which the positions of the various Monastie settlements 


referred to in this Chapter are indicated. 
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CHAPTER. 1X. 
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1. Earliest mention. 
description. 5. Erection of Corinthian Altar-prece. 
Mary of Bellhouse. 8. Sacramental difficulty. 
11. Richard Savage, the Poet. 
Parish. 


Bell Ringing. 18. Duck Hunting. 


7 ERY little is known of the early history 
of this fabric. It was granted by Robert 
Fitzhamon, its builder, to the abbey of 
Tewkesbury, which grant was confirmed 
by a charter of Henry I., dated 1106. 
We have already referred (page 3) to an 
existing document of Simon, Bishop of 
Worcester (1125-50), in which St. Peter’s 
Church is again confirmed to the same 
abe, and is incidentally stated to be the earliest 
church in Bristol. At the Dissolution the living 
passed into the possession of Henry Brain, merchant 
tailor, of London, the purchaser of St. Peter’s and 
many other Bristol churches. In the inventory made 
the 11th August, 6 Edward VI. (1552), it is stated 
that “Fyrst”’ there was ‘sold in ij yere of the raign 
of the kynge’s ma** that now ys, by Peter Couper and 
Roger Walker, then proctors of the seyde church, of 
sylver plate whych they sowld into the kynge’s mynt 
at Bristow, xxilij£ iijs. id., of which sum of money the 
seyde proctors payed for the defassyng and pullyng 
downe of images in the seyd church, and for fyllyng 





1 The document is printed at large in ‘‘ The British Archwo- 


logical Journal,” 1875, 289. 


2. Remains of original Church. 
6. St. Catherine’s Chapel. 
g. Church Rates for repairs. 

12. Churchwardens’ books. 
15. Bell Ringing for Royal Visits and Military Victories. 
19. St. Peter’s Hospital. 


3. Alterations in 17th Century. 4. Architectural 
7. Chapelry of the blessed 
10. Sepulchral Monuments. 
13. Clerical stipends. 14. Perambulation of 
16. Bells. 17. Curious entries for 
20. Daniel Defoe and Robinson Crusoe. 


and makyng up the tabernacles wher the images stood, 
and for whyt lymmyng, payntyng and paving of the 
same churche, and makyng skaffoldes and other neces- 
saryes, xxiij/. vis. viijd. Also ther was delyvered by 
Roger Walker and Thomas Dale, then proctors of the 
same churche, the ij day of August, in the iij"* yere of 
the raign of our seyd soveraign lord, to Robert Record, 
comptroler of the kynge’s majestye mynt of Bristow, of 
gylt sylver xvij poundes weyght and iij ounces.’ ? 

In the year 1643 this edifice narrowly escaped the 
fate of its great military neighbour, insomuch that 
Col. Fiennes had given orders for the demolition of the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Philip on account of their 
proximity to the castle; but the appearance of Prince 
Rupert with 20,000 men before the city prevented the 
mischievous procedure. 

2. The only portion of the original Norman struc- 
ture are the lower stages of the tower, which are of 
massive masonry, the walls being more than 6 feet in 
thickness. The height of the belfry, which is very 
plain and rude in construction, is 79 feet. The entrance 
doorway at the west end beneath the tower is a loth 
century insertion. 

1 Fox’s MSS., 80. 
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3. In 1657 the church appears to have undergone 
much repair, at which time the upper portion of the 
tower, together with the pinnacles, was either added or 
re-constructed. 

This appears from the church account book, the 
entries being as follow :— 

“1657. For carridge of 25 lode of rubble from the church, 
3s. 4d.” “‘Pd the Clarke and Sexton for carrying out of all 
the rubble, and cleansing the Tower and Church, and fetching 
in the freestone, and pylinge of them in the church, 8s.” 40 
hooks to hold the ‘‘ Led upon the Tower,” and for coal for the 
‘*Plomer when itt was a doinge.” ‘Mending the church and 
tower, casting the Indeside of the loft of the Tower, £2 17s. 6d.” 
‘‘For iron bars for the windows in the church—itt was for the 
tower, 5s. 7d.” ‘Pd for iron for the Peinkells (pinnacles) of the 
tower.” ‘‘ Pd for a pese to make a ladder to goe up in the Leds, 
8s”. ‘*Pd Thomas Harding for floringe the Tower, 11£.” ‘Pd 
John Miles, mason, for raysinge the Tower for the freestone 
battlements, 24£.” ‘* Pd Edward Deverall, freemason, for lob- 
linge the Tower for 4 Peinkells, 15£;” the same “for making 
one new window and repayringe of the other three, S£.” ‘Pd 
the plomer for Ledding the Tower and for solder and for worke, 
£43 3s, 14d. 

4. The church comprises a nave, with aisles and 
chancel. The pillars dividing the nave consist of small 
clustered columns, with plain, filleted capitals of 15th 
century or Perpendicular date. The roof of the nave 
and its aisles is of the same date as the pillars and 
arches. It is divided into squares by ribs springing 
from corbel heads, above which an embattled moulding 
extends from east to west of the nave and south aisle 
only. Though the windows of the north aisle are only 
an impoverished imitation of Perpendicular work, those 
of the south aisle are original of that period and are of 
good design. Hach of the windows in both aisles is 
separated by a single column, also in the Perpendicular 
style, from whence spring the arches beneath which 
these openings are constructed. The north and the 
south aisles are each 96 feet long; the nave, 111 feet; 
the height, 36 feet. 

Some years ago, on taking down a monumental 
tablet from the north-west pier at the entrance to the 
church, a very elegant shrine or tabernacle, still to be 
seen, of the time of Henry VII., was discovered. Its 
fan-traceried canopy was exquisitely carved, while 
every part was richly embellished with gold leaf and 
gorgeous colouring. The whole was much mutilated, 
and the image that once occupied the niche was of 
course missing. In the wall of the north aisle is a 
turret in which is a staircase formerly leading to the 
roodloft, and a small arched doorway at the east end 
of this aisle conducts to a small room situated over the 


* Copies and Extracts (MS.) from Old Books belonging to the 
Parish of St. Peter's, Bristol, 44. In the possession of T. G. 
Short, Esq., of Redland, 
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present vestry; in the latter is a good square-headed 
Perpendicular window of four lights on the south side. 
These rooms were probably an oratory and residence 
for the priest who officiated at the altar of the Blessed 
Mary of Bellhouse, to which we shall again refer.? 

5. At a vestry held in the parish of St. Peter’s 26th 
March, 1697, “it was agreed and ordered that an altar- 
piece should be erected agreeing to a model or draught 
then produced, and that y° churchwardens should enter 
into articles for y° finishing of y® same accordingly.” 
This is signed by Hugh Waterman, rector, with Geo. 
Arthur and James Hayner churchwardens. The huge 
Corinthian altar-piece of wood which now blocks the 
east window of the chancel was the result of the order 
given to one Mr. John Mitchell, of London, who 
appears to have been paid £140 for this laborious but 
incongruous addition to the furniture of the church. 
About the same time Robert Hore was paid £3 15s. 9d. 
‘‘for laying the freestone round the Communion table 
and levelling the chancel,”? and shortly after the same 
Robert received 3s. 9d. for the doubtful service of 
“making Holes in y°® Piller.” In March, 1698, the 
sacred building was pewed, the aforesaid John Mitchell 
contracting to erect ‘‘y° upper stack pews for £105 and 
the lower stack pewing for £61 10s., the painter obtain- 
ing £50 17s. 6d.” These pews have been replaced by 
modern seats. 

Other payments are as follow :— 

“1701. Paid Mr. Newman, the plumer, for a lead spoute in 
y° front of the church, £20. Pd Mr. Oakley for the frontispiece 
of y® church door to the Street, £25. Pd for the door of Church 


to the Street, £5. Pd Head for cutting freestone and other work 
and building the wall under y® Palisadoes, £12 4s,” 


6. On the site of the present vestry was a chapel to 
St. Catherine, towards the provision of lights in which 
Geoffry le Cook, ‘“‘dubber”’ or bookbinder, in a deed 
dated 2nd March, 13386, gave 12 pence annual rent from 
a tenement near the Blynd gate at the end of St. John 
street. Also Walter Freeman, rector of the church of 
St. Philip and James, from 1840 to 1366, allotted 6d. of 
annual rental from a house and land, opposite St. Peter’s 
church towards the castle, to maintain the lights of St. 
Catherine on the north side of St. Peter’s.® 

7. At the east end of the south aisle was a chauntry, 
dedicated to the honour of the ‘Blessed Mary of Bell- 
house, to the fraternity of which, now newly established, 
1500, William Spicer gave a garden and house in Mar- 
shall (now Merchant) street, and other benefactions.’’ ® 
The most detailed account that we find of this brother- 


* Pryce’s Middle Ages in Bristol, 204. 
* Short’s Copies, &c., 60. 8 Lbid, 68. 
+ Fox’s MSS., vii. SL bid lx, ® Drake’s Bristol, 123. 
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hood, who seem to have been a company of ringers, 
appears in a will of Matthew COathenray, of St. 
Briavels, dated 20th December, 1502, from which the 
following is an extract:—‘‘I give and bequeth toward 
the honour of our ever blessed lady the Vergin and unto 
the sustentacion of a chapplen in the chapel of oure lady 
of the bellehouse in the church of Saint Peter in the 
town of Bristowe, ther to pray for the sowles of the 
brothyrs and sisters 
of the fraternite of 
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marter, the seyd feoffers and ther sucsessors shal kepe 
a solempne obbite in the foreseyd chyrch of Seint Peter, 
payng ther fore to y® person or hys depute vid., to be 
present at dirige and masse; and to iij prestes every of 
them for derige and masse iiijd., to the dekyn of the 
churche ijd., to iiij chylders iiijd., for ij tapers on the 
herse iiijd., and in the seyd day to distribute xijd. in 
bredde to y°® presoners in Newgate.” 

On 6th July, 1503, 
Roger Brayn and 








the seyd chappell late 
begoune in the fore- 
seyd chyrch of Seynt 
Peter, to Mathew 
Caltynton and to 
John Baker, brothyrs 
of the seyd confrater- 
nite al my landes and 
tenementis with the 
appertenence, scetuat 
and sett as well in the 
towne before seyd as 
in the suburbis of the 
same, the which were 
of John Loneford 
late baylye of the 
seyd town, to have 
and to hold al the 
foreseyd landes and 
tenementes with here 
pertinentes to the 
foreseyd Matthew 
and John ther eyris 
and ther assygnis for 
ever more, holdyng 
and yieldyng of the 
cheffe landes of the 
fee by service therof 
dew and customma- 
ble, undyr this con- 
dicion and entent, 
that they have res- 
pecte to almighty 
Godde to dispose 
rych wesly (right wisely) al maner of profectis comyng 
of the rentis of the seyd tenementis yerly, and they to 
reffeff and make relese when and what tyme necessite 
shal requyre to the use and sustentacyon of a lawful 
chapplen, the whiche shal contynnualy be bounde to 
pray for the sowles of John Longford, Mathew Cachemay, 
Mathew Bocke, William Mertoun, William Robertes, 
William Phillippe. And in the fest of Semt Stephyn, 
(Vou. ITI.] 
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Jno. Brayn, executors 
of the will of Mather 
Caelmas, delivered 
over to Mathew Cot- 
lynton and John 
Baker, his trustees 
and members of the 
brotherhood of the 
Virgin, all lands and 
tenements formerly 
belonging to John 
Langeford, bailiff of 
the city, and now be- 
queathed by Caelmas 
to provide a chaplain 
in the chapel of St. 
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ANY cat |= WAN Ag St. Peter’s church, 
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fit 
The Duke of Buck- 


ingham, whose tragic 
fate is so piteously 
told in Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIIL., records 
in his roll of expen- 
ses, 1521, ‘‘an offer- 
ing to our Lady of 
Bellhouse, Bristowe, 
38. 4d.” } 

In a lease dated 5th 
March, 1533, granted 
by Richard Pole and 
William Adnethes, 
wardens of the chapel of St. Mary of Bellhouse, to 
William Phillips, clerk, and James Browne, capper, of 
a garden in Brightbow, Bedminster, for 25 years, at 
6s. 8d., there is the following. curious note :—‘‘ Mem. 
that the day of seallyng of this presente there is standyng 
and growyng in the gardeyn within writteyn (Bright- 
bow) xliiij elmys whereof there is xx of them aoe ne 

1 Brewer's State Papers, IIT., 500. 2 Tox’s MSS., 
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On the death of John Esterfeld a dirige was to be 
sung yearly by note in the chapel of our Lady of Bell- 
house by the parson of St. Peter’s church and his 
successors and by the clerk of the same church for the 
time being, and ‘by four priests to be named by the 
said master and hys successors the day of the dethe 
of the said John Esterfeld, and on the morrow ‘then 
next following mas of requiem to be sung by the said 
persons for all the soules afore reherssid; and that day 
twelve monyth like dirige and masse, and so from 
thenceforth yerly then and there for ever.”’ The said 
person and his successor were to find lights at each 
dirige and mass. The master and his successors were to 
provide a lamp to “burn continually afore the image 
of our lady and that there be yerly distributed in alms 
at every such dirige and mass by the said maister and 
his successors, ijs. ijd.”1 Hsterfeld was mayor in 1487, 
and died in 1507, 

8. In the records of the Bishop’s Court we find 
(1613) an instance of puritanical objection to kneel at the 
altar of St. Peter’s. Ellen, wife of Thomas Clement, 
saddler, declared ‘that to follow the example of Christ 
she would receave the holie communion sitting if she 
had fitt room, but to receave it kneeling it were a sinn 
to her because she hath no warrant out of scripture to 
receave it so, and therefore she makes a conscience of 
it; then being asked whie she doth not kneele and 
pray with the minister at the time when the bread and 
wine is administered unto, she saith that then her faith 
is working to applie it to her soule, and to kneele and 
praie would but hinder her faith.” 

9. The funds for the numerous repairs of, and 
additions to, the church were provided by rates upon 
the parish, added to voluntary contributions. Towards 
expenses incurred in 17012 ‘‘for beautifying the front 
of the church and making the pallesadoes with other 
works,” one Mr. Mason munificently gave £25, while 
lesser offerings amounted to £30 7s. One body of 
Nonconformists refused to contribute in any way, and 
we therefore find the following entry: ‘Paid Mr. 
Town Clark to have convened before justis the Quakers 
for non-paying the church rate, 10s. 9d.”2=> | These im- 
posts were sometimes heavy. In 1784 we find a church 
rate of 2s. 9d. in the pound, amounting to £289 14s. 8d. 
Considerable sums were laid out in that year, the 
glazier’s note alone amounting to £52 1s.4 Also, 
somewhat earlier in date:—1768, Dec. 23rd, “To a 
rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound towards repairing the 
outside of the church and tower, mending the clock 

1 Fox’s MSS., 43. 
* See note to Sec. 3 of this Chapter. 
® Short’s Copies, &c., 63, + Thid, 79. 


and a new dyell, £126 18s., received as per P. Norton, 
the remainder uncollected, £117 7s. 6d.” 

10. There were formerly many incised brasses, but 
they have been nearly all abstracted. A very fine 
one, however, representing a priest (Robert Loud) in 
eucharistic vestments and bearing a chalice may yet be 
seen at the east end of the south aisle. This in the 
date 1461. In the middle aisle were three brasses to 
the memory of Andrew Norton and his wives Elizabeth 
and Ellen. He died 1527. In the middle aisle is a 
sumptuous tomb, with the kneeling figures of Richard 
Aldworth and his wife, who resided in the ancient 
house adjoining the church, now called St. Peter’s 
Hospital, where he died in 1634. Near this is a 
storied monument of costly workmanship, having a 
canopy supported by six fluted pillars, whose one-time 
gilded capitals are now disfigured by whitewash. Upon 
the sculptured sarcophagus comprising the tomb lies 
the effigy of a lady in quaint costume of the reign of 
James I., of her no account is given but that she 
belonged to the family of Newton, of Barr’s court. 
Mr. Ellacomb, however, supposes her to have been 
Athalin, wife of John Newton, brother to Sir Henry — 
Newton, who died in 1599. Contrasted with, and 
lying at the foot of this sumptuous memorial, is a 
humble but suggestive memento mori in the form of a 
cadaver or skeleton, to the memory of some unknown 
person. From the middle of the aisle has disappeared 
a stone which had the following inscription: “ Sir John 
Cadaman was beheaded in the castle for killing Miles 
Callowhill, an officer of the garrison, while Prince 
Rupert had possession of Bristol, and was buried in 
this church the 9th of April, 1645.’ 

11. An inscription attached to the north wall of the 
church points out the spot where was interred Richard 
Savage, the poet, the story of whose life, by Dr. John- 
son, has imparted so romantic an interest to his name. 
Savage died a debtor in Newgate, Bristol. He was 
arrested at the suit of a Mrs. Reed, coffee-house keeper, 
for a debt of £8. His confinement was not rigorous, 
his gaoler Dagge, who was one of the Rev. George 
Whitefield’s converts, or at least auditors, showing him 
great indulgence and kindness, allowing him the use 
of his own apartments and making him his companion 
in walks about the neighbourhood. During his so-called 
imprisonment he wrote a satire on the merchants of 
Bristol, which might be characterised by the adjective 
that his name expresses. 

The two following letters were addressed by Savage 
to ‘“‘ Mr. Strong, at the General Post-office,” a few weeks 
before his death :— 

1 Barrett, 519, 
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‘¢Bristou, June 19, 1743. 
‘*Mr. STRONG, 

‘*T am heartily glad all things are safe with you as to your 
place. 

‘‘T received yours, dated June 6, ten days after date. I wish 
I knew whether this was owing to the fault of Mr. Pyne. You 
delayed writing so long, that I began to imagine I should never 
hear of you, or at least from you, again. Mr. Dagge [‘the tender 
gaoler’] was near a fortnight in London. He tells me you sent to 
him at his inn (by which I knew you had received my letter,) to 
know when he could be at leisure to see you. He sent you a kind 
invitation by your messenger: but never saw or heard from you, 
to his great surprize, afterwards. He would have been very glad 
to have seen you. Mrs. Harris is at London, in Newgate. There 
has happened so great a quarrel between her and Mr. Dagge, that 
she called him murderer, before the judges of the King’s Bench, 
in open court. I am sure he used her very kindly here to the very 
last. ‘The news-papers never mention her, and we have heard 
nothing of her since her commitment there. Let me know if you 
hear any thing concerning her. She was always obliging to me, 
and I heartily wish her life safe. You may venture to call on her 
on a Sunday, and remember me to her kindly. 

‘¢ As for Mr. Weaver’s affair, what he desired you to do, was 
done for him by Mr. Dagge when in London. Mr. Nash (though 
I wrote to him since) has never once wrote or sent to me. 

‘“‘T received a letter from my sister, and one from my niece, 
the very post after my writing to you. My sister’s I answered in 
a long letter of three sides of paper. I am amazed at not hearing 
from you that she has received my answer: surely Mr. Pyne would 
not dare to intercept it. I take it very kind that you called on 
her. I directed mine to her exactly according to her own direction ; 
and would not, on any consideration, it should miscarry. 

‘‘Mr. Crozier is dead, and his widow will not renew her action 
against me. As for Madam Wolf Bitch [Mrs. Reed, coffee-house 
keeper, before alluded to], the African monster, Mr. Dagge, 
unknown to me, offered her, before he went to London, three 
guineas to release me. She asked time to consider of it; and, 
at his return to Bristol, sent him word, that she was deter- 
mined to keep me in confinement a twelvemonth : however, she 
will soon be perhaps sick of her resolution. Through Mr. Ward’s 
means, I was last court-day but one sent for up by habeas corpus 
to the Guildhall, where a rule, on my appearance there, was en- 
tered, to force her to proceed to execution ; which if she does not 
by the next court-day, her action will be superseded ; and if she 
does, then Madam Wolf Bitch must allow the two shillings and 
four-pence per week. However, as I was standing at our door in 
the street (which I am allowed to do alone whenever I please, ) 
who should be passing by one evening but Mr. Becket? He was 
reduced so thin by a fever, which lasted him ten weeks, that I 
scarce knew him. In he came, and we drank in Mr. Dagge’s par- 
lour one negus and two pints of wine. He told me, the city were 
highly exasperated at my Satire [London and Bristol delineated], 
and that some of the merchants would, by way of revenge, sub- 
scribe the two and four-pence to confine me still. But this I looked 
on as bravado, and treated it with contempt. One day last week 
Mr. Dagge, finding me at the door, asked me to take a walk with 
him, which I did a mile beyond Baptist Mill, in Gloucestershire ; 
where, at a public-house, he treated me with ale and toddy. 
Baptist Mill is the pleasantest walk near this city. I found the 
smell of the new-mown hay very sweet, and every breeze was 
reviving to my spirits. I had forgot, when I mentioned Crozier, 
to tell you, that, when he was alive, Mr, Dagge offered him to 
take the note he charged me with, in lieu of a debt which Crozier 
owed him, in order that the said Crozier might have been no bar 
to my release, had Madam Wolf Bitch been pleased to consent to 
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it as far as it related to her ladyship. This Mr. Dagge offered of 
his own accord, which made it still a more generous action. When 
I appeared at the Guildhall, the court paid me great deference 
and respect. Is the devil always to possess that worthless fellow 
Saunders? can he never open his mouth in conversation, but out 
of it must issue a lie? can he never set to writing a letter, but 
immediately a lie must drop from his pen upon the paper? I have 
a copy of what I wrote to him, taken by Mr. Weaver; and I 
shewed the original to the two reverend gentlemen, Mr. Price and 
Mr. Davies, before I sent it, who can all three attest that I have 
not mentioned you as my author for one of those facts for which 
the dog says I have mentioned you. As for the impudent manner 
in which he says I wrote to him, those words shall cost him dear, 
unless he retracts them, and asks my pardon under his own hand- 
writing. He sent me an answer to mine, stuffed with prevarica- 
tion, poor weak reasoning, and false facts; beginning in the 
haughty style of an emperor, and ending in the low fawning, 
fearful air of a spaniel. I intend very shortly to expose him in 
print, as he deserves, and paste him up at the Tolzey, as he has 
done Mr. Hooke before ; and I shall let him know by a message 
he may depend upon this, unless he pays you the note he owes 
you, with legal interest and asks of me forgiveness. 

‘Mr. Davies is frequently here. Mr. Price visits me in a 
friendly manner, and not long ago sent me a present of four pint 
bottles of excellent rum, and two of as fine shrub, for punch, I 


am sincerely your well-wisher and servant, 
**R, SAVAGE, 


“P, §. For God’s sake, call on my dear sister, and let her 
know the state of my affairs. ‘©R, SAVAGE.” 


June 21, 1743. 
‘‘Mr. STRONG, 

‘T sent your letter to Mrs. Dowding by Mr. Barret, who says 
he delivered it safe. Saunders has published another Dialogue in 
Mr, Cave’s Magazine for last month, and it is a most wretched 
performance. When he attempts poetry without assistance, he 
exposes himself more than any enemy can expose him. Pray 
mention not Newgate on the direction of any letter to me ; there 
is no occasion for it, and it may hurt me. Pray tell my sister the 
same, and desire her only to put Bristol in her direction; and 
to avoid mis-carriages, let her (which she never does) add my 
christian-name to my sur-name. I wrote to my niece this post. 

“‘T was yesterday, in the afternoon, out upon a field-walk again 
with Mr. Dagge, and we also regaled ourselves at a public-house 
in the city. 

‘Pray lose not a post in letting me know whether the judges 
have decided Mrs. Harris’s case ; and if so, how it is determined. 
It will oblige Mr. Dagge, who, with Mrs. Dagge and Mortimer, 
desire to be remembered to you. 

‘‘T broke this letter open since it was first sealed in order to 
write this Postscript. Pray call on my sister. 

‘¢T cannot but smile at Saunders—he calls you ‘poor creature!’ 
he stole that very expression out of my letter to him, where, with 
great propriety, it was applied to himself. 

*“R, SAVAGE, 

SS WSia ee. 


He died of a fever on the 1st of August, 1748, in 
the 46th year of his age, and was buried at the expense 
of his gaoler, assisted by Lady Huntingdon and her 
friends. The burial register has the following simple 
entry :— 


“ An, Dom. 1748, Aug. 1. Richard Savage the Poet.” 


1 Lady Huntingdon’s Memoirs, IL., 367. 
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No stone covers his grave, but the late inscription states 
the spot to be about 6 feet from the north wall of the 
church. 

12. Some of the churchwardens’ books of St. Peter’s 
are lost. The missing books were entrusted, it is said, 
to an accountant in Broadmead, as had been customary, 
for the purpose of arranging the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts, and were deposited in a box in a cellar when 
all that part of the city was inundated by the over- 
flowing of the river Frome after excessive rains, the 
consequence being that after long immersion they were 
found to have been totally destroyed; this happened 
when Peter Norton was churchwarden, 1768. 

13. With respect to the former stipends of the clergy 
we find the following items in the churchwardens’ account 
books :— 

“1654, Payd Mr. Prichard for his year’s stipend, 
£10;” the year’s wages of the female sexton being at 
the same time £1 8s. The clerical salary appears to 
have continued at £10 until the year 1691 when the 
large-hearted vestry at one swoop doubled the payment. 
So noble a deed of generosity deserves to be recorded in 
full. ‘Nov. 11, 1691. Att a vestry held the day and 
yeare above written it was agreed upon for the better 
maintenance of our minister, Mr. Hugh Waterman, and 
for his better encouragement that wheras he did receive 
but £10 per annum of the churchwardens he shall from 
michealmas last be payed by the churchwarden £10 
every half yeare dureing the pleasure of the vestry as 
witness our hands, 1691, Robert Berkeley, Church- 
warden”’ (and six others). Accordingly under 1694-5 
is entered, ‘‘To Mr. Waterman for his yeare, £20.” 
Even with this munificent income it might have been 
difficult for ‘our minister” to provide his own surplice, 
or ‘‘surplus”’ as it is called, seeing that in the £10 
days it cost nearly half-a-year’s allowance. Thus— 
‘1670, July 4th. Paid for 12 ells and 3 of holland for 
a serplus at 6s. 8d. per ell and an elle of broad dowlas, 
£4 3s. 6d. Paid Mrs. Holmes for making the surplus, 
Ils. 6d.” It is gratifying to find that after all there 
was a “surplus” to his stipend. We may add that in 
1706 another ‘‘surplus” was provided at about the same 
cost :—“* Paid Mr. Willing for holland and making y° 
surplus, £4 14s. 6d.”’ 

14. The perambulation of the parish boundaries was 
at one time so important a ceremony that even under 
the Puritan dynasty its intended celebration was notified 
from the pulpit on the ‘“‘Sabbath day” before it took 
place. As an instance we cite the following: 1658. 
‘The churchwarden for the yeare being shall appointe 
a day in the assention weeke for the goeing to see the 
bounds of the parish, and that the sabbath day before 


shall cause the minister or his clarke publiquely to 
acquainte the parishioners of itt, that all those that be 
willing to goe may have free libertie.”” J'rom the kind 
of encouragement given to the younger people who 
attended it may be surmised that they were strangers 
to any 17th century Band of Hope. 1663. ‘ Disburst 
on perambulation day for 5 dozen of cakes and halfe 
a dozen, and for ale for y® boyes, 6s. 6d.” A further 
outlay was ‘Att dinner y® same day at y® Chequers as 
appeareth, £1 38s. 6d.” Again, 1675. ‘For cakes and 
ale for the children on procession day, 19s.” 

15. The payments for bell-ringing, together with 
other casual entries, are as usual in old ecclesiastical 
accounts suggestive not only of many interesting local 
events, but also of others that are now common matters 
of English history. In citing some of these items we 
may begin with the parish preparations for celebrating 
the visit of Charles II. and his queen, in 1664, to the 
city, who, entering by Lawford’s gate, would pass St. 
Peter’s. ‘‘Payd Henry Hore, freemason, for mending 
the freestone worck over the plump against King Charles 
and Quene Katherine came to the city, for setting two 
new arches over the picturs and other worck done as by 
his note apereth, £1 3s.” The ‘‘plump”’ here spoken 
of is St. Peter’s pump, formerly called St. Edith’s well, 
opposite the church; what the pictures represented is 
uncertain, but may be conjectured to have been the 
royal portraits. This is confirmed by a previous entry: — 
“1661. Paid Henry Hoare, freemason, for worke done 
about setting upp the king’s picture at St. Peter’s pump, 
6s.11d.”” This doubtless had reference to the Restoration, 
which was proclaimed in Bristol with great solemnity. 

1666. ‘‘Payd for a book and proclamation for y° 
victory against the Dutch, 1s. 6d.’’ In this year five 
or six hundred men were impressed in Bristol for the 
king’s service against the Dutch, French, and Danes.1 
The victory referred to in the extract was when the 
English fleet, on July 25th, defeated the Dutch with 
great loss off the North Foreland, and being chased 
into their harbours, near 200 sail were taken or burnt 
at Schelling soon after. The victory, however, was not 
final, inasmuch as in the following year De Ruyter, 
the Dutch admiral, retaliated the late disaster of his 
country by sailing up the Thames and burning the 
ships of war which lay at Chatham.* Peace, however, 
was concluded with the Dutch on July 21st, 1667.4 

1677. ‘‘Paid the ringers when the Queen came 
12s.” On July 11th Queen Catherine came from Bath 
to Bristol, guarded by the Earl of Ossory and his 

1 Evans, 223. ? Annals of Eng., III., 60. 


® Macaulay’s Hist., II., 94, (Ed. 1871). 
* Annals of Eng., III., 62. 
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troops, and was ceremonially received by the Mayor 
and Corporation at Lawford’s gate. She was enter- 
tained at Sir Henry Creswicke’s, in Small street (part 
of whose house now exists in the Assize Courts) and 
after dinner she rode in her coach to the Hotwells, and 
drank of the water, returning to her court in Small 
street, whence she went back to Bath the same even- 
ing’ } 

1677. ‘Gave the ringers, and for making a bonfire 
the Prince of Orange marriage day, 138s.’’ ‘William, 
Prince of Orange, married the Princess Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of York, Nov. 4th, and this entry is interest- 
ing as showing his early popularity, there being yet 
eleven years to the Revolution. 

In 1670, in obedience to an order from the Mayor, 
the church of St. Peter provided a man—one Matthew 
Spencer—to represent its military patriotism; and be- 
sides payment for “‘ going into the fields,” 15s. is spent 
to furnish this prospective hero with a pike, a sword 
and a belt. That such man-at-arms was not merely a 
mimic soldier, is proved by the fact that at the time 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, 1685, three shillings is paid 
‘to Moss for mustery at ye noges at Taunton 1 day 
and 1 night,” which item is followed by 12s. paid “to 
ringers at Monmouth’s overthrow.” ? Moss was paid 
afterwards for service during 103 days and 9 nights. 
The same hero’s services were again required at the 
momentous period when the city was in an uproar on 
account of James’ favouritism of Popery, the unfortunate 
Roman Catholic citizens being made scapegoats of his 
partiality. Under 1688 we find paid ‘‘to Richard Mors 
when y® Duke came heare, to beare arms, 1/6; also 3s. 
is afterwards paid to him for his assistance ‘when the 
rabble was up.’” ‘These citations from the church- 
wardens’ book are explained by the following con- 
temporary notices of passing events. 

1688. Oct. 22. “This day came to Bristoll the Duke 
of Beaufort, being received by the trained soldiers of 
the city, all in their arms, and had his lodging at the 
house of Sir William Poole, our collector, being the 
great house in the Marsh.” ® Dec. 1. ‘‘Marched into 
Bristol a regiment of foot soldiers of the Prince’s, being 
a new-raised regiment, under Sir John Guise, a person 
of Gloucestershire, who had for some time been in Hol- 
land, by reason he had said something of the Duke of 
Beaufort. With them also came two troops of dragoons, 
one Dutch the other English, who staid but three or four 
days and marched for Gloucester. This day before they 


1 Evans, 227. 
2 See on matters of Church armour, Notes and Queries, Dec, 
19th, 1874, an article by Rev. Preb. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott. 
3 Evans, 243, 
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came hither, the rabble rose in a great number and went 
to Mr. Whitney’s, a collar maker, in Castle street, being 
a papist, and quite ruined his household goods and what 
they could find, burning many books and much of their 
goods, and some stealing away the rest of it; and they 
greatly abused his wife, he at the same time being at 
London. From thence they went into King street into 
two other such houses and did much harm. And the 
week following they got thither again, and committed 
great insolence; upon which Sir John Knight, Sir 
Richard Crump, Sir Thomas Earl and some others drew 
their swords, which so daunted the rabble that they 
fled. Seventeen of them were taken and put in prison, 
and the rest of them escaped.” * 
16. In 1675-6 we find an account of the money dis- 
bursed for 6 bells :— 
£ d 
Payd the carpenter and joyner ... ... 5010 0 
ne Bellfoundér™”...° 3, Si Rae OO 
* Muneries 215 0 
** for 46 lb. bell Tepes, 0 
** tothe Ringers... Tie te, O20 
&c., the whole outlay for the bells hang £104 2s, 4 
1680. ais John Mason for mending the clock, and to 
keep it in order during his life ls. per year and 
a dinner (if demanded) ... a5 
1685.—To the ringers when my Lor $b Bishop visited is 


Church Sones 
To money eependeda in +reating ‘ty lord 4 


SN 
. 


eo LO» 20 


0G) 20 
0-06 
The prelate referred to was Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
whom we have already mentioned. The liberal outlay 
of three ciphers for ‘‘ treating him” did not, we hope, 
impoverish the vestry. 
1685.—To the ringers when Sir John Churchill was 
made Master of the Rowles, order (of) Mr. 
Mayor Sh ihe 0 6 0 
Sir John Graretilly was edtbenaiatias the great Duke 
of Marlborough, who in this year was created Lord 
Churchill. 
1685.—Paid the ringers, order Mr. Mayor, on y® news 


of the safe delivery of y° Countess of Worster 0 6 O 
To the ringers when the Earl of Worcester came 


to town... ... 0. 7.0 
es ‘¢ when the Duke of Beautert (as 
IN GOW 403s 09 0 


ee 6e 


on Sunday when King J ames our 
present king was proclaimed 

on. Monday at proclamation... 

at crowning of the king 

1686..—To the ringers for 3 days when y® king was here 


“6 ee 


té cs 


The king came here accompanied by George, Prince 
of Denmark, and the Dukes of Beaufort, Somerset and 
Grafton, ‘with many other noble and great persons of 
this realm.” They were received by the mayor (Abraham 
Saunders, soap-maker) and aldermen, at Lawford’s gate, 
1686, with the usual ceremonies, and conducted through 

1 Evans, 243. 
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the Castle gate, Castle green and Wine street, to Sir 
William Hayman’s! house in Small street, and were 
afterwards entertained at Alderman Lane’s house, on St. 
Augustine’s back, at the charge of the city. 

On the 26th ‘“‘the king rode on horseback into the 
Marsh, where the soldiers had their tents pitched, which 
they had brought with them from the camp. From 
thence they went along the Quay and up St. Michael’s 
hill and along to Prior hill, and so along Barton lane 
into St. James’ parish; from thence up to Newgate 
and so to his lodgings again, and then he touched 
several for the king’s evil. After dinner the king went 
through the city to Redclift, and from thence to Porset 
Poynt, attended by several noblemen and others. He 
returned again in the evening, and that night Mr. 
William Merritt,* the present sheriff, was knighted, as 
also Mr. Charles Winter, of the Forest of Dean, who 
was also the present high sheriff for the county of 
Gloucester. The next morning, early, the king went 
hence to Sedgmoor to view the place where his army 
overthrew the Duke of Monmouth—hereafter called 
King’s Sedgmoor.”’ 4 
1688. ‘*To the Ringers when y° Bishop of Ely and Wells came, 4s.” 

The Bishop of Ely was Dr. Francis Turner, one of the 
seven bishops who were sent to the Tower for present- 
ing a petition to the king against his declaration for 
liberty of conscience. He was, however, so strongly 
attached at heart to the Stuarts that he refused to take 
the oaths at the Revolution, and was not only deprived 
of his bishopric, but brought into trouble on a charge 
of being concerned in a plot for restoring the abdicated 
monarch. The Bishop of Wells was the holy Thomas 
Kenn, author of the standard morning and evening 
hymns, and also one of the famous seven. Why they 
visited St. Peter’s church we are not told. 


1688. ‘To y® Ringers when y® King and Queen came in, 13s.” 


On Sept. 12th, the king and queen, being at Bath, 
were invited by our magistrate hither, to a splendid 
entertainment provided for them and their retinue at 
Mr. Richard Lane’s great house, on St. Augustine’s 
back. They remained only two hours, returning to 
Bath at four o’clock. In their way hither they were 
met by many citizens on horseback, including a depu- 
tation of Quakers, who presented the king with an 
address, which was read by Charles Jones, a resident in 
Castle green. + os 
1688, ‘‘To the Ringers when the newse come of the Birth of the 

prince of Wales, 6s.” 


‘‘A day of thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales to the 
ringers, 9s.” 


* Sir William Hayman was Mayor in 1684, 


? See his monument in St. Philips’church. *® Evans, 241. +4 Ibid, 


This was the afterwards famous Old Pretender, whose 
pretences were declared to have begun with his birth, it 
being said that Mary d’Este, the wife of James IL., 
never had a living child, but that the pretended prince 
was introduced into her bed in a warming-pan as a 
substitute for her dead infant. 

‘*T'o the ringers on the Bishops being admitted to Bale, 5s.” 
‘To the Ringers when the Bishops was discharged out of y® 

Tower, 5s.” 

The seven bishops were released on June 29th, the 
news of which coming to Bristol ‘all the bells rung, 
and gave very large expressions of joy, and at night 
bonfires were made in many parts of this city.’ } 

That the royal Dutchman was the true ‘“ people’s 
William” we find sufficient evidence from the records 
of the parish churches, the vestrymen being in those 
days to a man without taint of the Romanism of the 
fallen Stuart and in full sympathy with Orange Pro- 
testantism. Thus 
1689. ‘To the ringers the 14th Feb. a day of thanksgiving for 

y° Prince of Oring his coming over, 12s.” 
‘To the ringers the day y® King and Queen was proclaimed 
(Feb. 13), 9s.” 
“To y® ringers on y® King’s coronation day (April 11th), 
2537? 
1690. July 10th. ‘‘To the Ringers at taking Dublin, 5s.” 

King James’ army was defeated at the river Boyne 
July 1st, and William entered Dublin July 6th. Of 
the Duke of Marlborough’s victories there are several 
entries of commemoration, of which we cite two— 

1704, ‘‘ Payd for ringing at y® victory at Blenheim, 10s.” 
‘* Payd for ringing at Hockstead, 10s.” 

17. In 1708, July 8rd, there is payment of £4 8s. 
“to Mr. George Mason for the Lyon and Unicorn,” a 
common piece of Hrastian furniture in the 18th century, 
and only lately discarded. We are fairly baffled by an 
entry under June 28th, 1714, ‘‘ Paid Orchard for news 
of y® death of y® old wooman, 5s.,” and we leave the 
mystery unsolved. A more lucid entry occurs on August 
28th, ‘‘ For tolling y° bell y° Queen (Anne) was buried, 
10s.;”’ also, September 18th, ‘‘ Paid the ringers y°® day 
King George ianded, 10s.” In 1716 occurs, ‘“‘For a 
bottle of wine and sugar when y° Bishop confirmed, 
2s. 2d.” The bishop referred to was Dr. Smalridge. 
The church was dressed with flowers and evergreens on 
All Saints’ day,” Easter,’ Whitsuntide*’ and Christmas, @ 


“Given to y® Saxton for nerbes to dress y® church against 
Easter, 1s.” 

’ 1664. ‘*To goodwife clark to buy Earbs and flowers to dres 
the church against whitson tide, 6d.” 

¢ 1663. ‘‘Gave the Saxton for Holly and bay against All Saint’s 
day, 6d.” 

“1678. ‘‘ Rosemary and bayes for the Church Allsaint’s day, 1s.” 


1 Evans, 242. 
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for which there are many items of payment. Also, we 

may mention, a charge in 1662 of ls. 6d. ‘‘for pulling 

down of a may pole put up at St. Peter’s Plump.”’ 

1680. ‘‘ To three warrants to carry Mungumra and his wife, Mary 
Bush and son and widdow Harford to Brydale for not 
departing out of the Parrish, 3s.” 

We shall, in the accounts of other churches, have to 

notice the austerity with which poor strangers were 

extruded from the sacred society of parishioners to 
whom they happened to be unknown. 

18. Perhaps duck- 
hunting’ is as laudable 


1687. ‘‘To the Ringers a 
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extending from the same cemetery in front to the river 
Avon in the rear :— 


‘‘Sciant presentes et futuri q’d ego Johannes Corne de Bristol’ 
dedi, concessi, et hac presenti carta confirmavi Thomae Norton 
seniori, burgeusi ejusdem ville, duo messuagia cum suis pertinen- 
tibus situat’ in villa Bristoll’ juxta cimiterium ecclesie Sancti 
Petri inter tenementum procuratorum ecclesiz predict ex parte 
orientali et tenementum quod Johannes Hey de nova edificari fecit 
super solum nuper communitatis ville predictze ex parte occi- 
dentali, et extendunt se a predicto cimeterio anterius usque ad 
aquam Avone posterius.... Et quia sigilluam meum pluribus 
est incognitum, sigillum officii majoratus ville Bristoll’ specialiter 





duck hunting day, 








3s. 6d.” 

1689. June 21st. ‘*To y® 
Ringers for duck 
hunting, 3s.” 

















and moral as stag-hunt- 
ing, but why the assassi- 
nation of unfortunate 
ducks should be honoured 
by the pealing of the 
church bells of St. Peter’s 
is a question that Mr. 
Pleydell,’ the ‘‘minister”’ 


J “To cash paid Mr. Josiah 
Pleydell minister for 
his yeare ending 25th 
March, 1671. ‘Ten ii | Gur 
pounds, £10.” | by M | 

‘Paid Mr. Pleydell for ae i 
preaching two Guift : Ent i i ti ‘ 
sermons given by Mr. TUL | it iF 
ThomasClements,£1.” HE a 

between 1667 and 1689, 

or at least his wardens, 

ought, for the informa- 
tion of a curious poster- 
ity, to have recorded. 

19. Of the fast-vanishing relics of ancient domestic 
architecture in Bristol, the picturesque, many-gabled 
mansion, with its arabesque enrichments, now known 
as St. Peter’s hospital, behind St. Peter’s church, is 
perhaps the most extensive and characteristic. The 
original building was erected about the close of the 
12th century and occupied the whole of the ground 
from the churchyard to the river. It appears to have 
been divided into two tenements, a fact expressed by 
a deed of the year 1402, in which John Corne, of 
Bristol, conveys to Thomas Norton, senior, burgess of 
the same city, two messuages with their appurtenances, 
situate against the cemetery of St. Peter’s church and 





St, Peter’s Hospital. 
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From Photograph by Snary. 


et personaliter apponi procuravi. Hiis testibus, Johanne Barstaple 
tune majore villx Bristoll’, Pic’o Panes et Simone Algode tune 
dicts ville baliuis, Rob’to Dudbrooke, Johanne Sutton, Johanne 
Leycestr’ et aliis. Dat’ Bristoll’ ultimo die Dec’ris (3 Hen. 
EVe)e 


The mansion was bequeathed, in 1435, to Norton’s 
two sons, Thomas and Walter, who afterwards occupied 
it, Thomas residing in the eastern and Walter in the 
western part of the building. The first of these (or at 
least one Thomas Norton) was residing here in 1478, 
and is assumed to be identical with Thomas Norton, 
of Bristol, who, according to Bishop Bale and other 
medizeval biographers, flourished about 1477, and was 

1 Gent’s Mag., 1852, II., 274, 
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reputed the most skilful alchemist of his time.t Here, 
close to the historical towers of the castle and beneath 
the shadow of the grey Norman church of St. Peter, we 
may picture the old enthusiast, with long beard and 
eager, glittering eyes, pouring over his beech coal fire, 
and essaying with crucible and alembic, sulphur and 
quicksilver, to ‘“‘hatch gold in the furnace as they do 
eges in Hgypt.’’ Instead of being, however, at last 
able to exclaim :— 
‘*¢ This is the day wherein, to all my friends, 

I will pronounce the happy words, ‘ Be Rich.’ 

Here’s Peru 

And there within, sirs, are the golden mines, 

Great Solomon’s Ophir.”? 


He is declared to have impoverished both himself and 
those of his friends who were so credulous as to entrust 
money to him in order to help his researches. It is re- 
markable that so great a genius as Sir Isaac Newton 
was a believer in alchemy or the transmutation of the 
baser metals into the most precious metal; and among 
his MSS. are extracts in his own handwriting from 
Norton’s Ordinal, which was the great philosophical 
poem of the author’s era. The old alchemist in that 
work speaks with much confidence of his own proficiency 
in his art:— 
‘‘Thomas Norton, of Bristowe, 
A perfect master ye may him trowe,” 

He claims not only to have discovered the philosopher’s 
stone which was to transmute pewter cups into golden 
flagons, but to have made the famous elixir which, con- 
veyed into the chalice of human life, was to prove the 
nectar of earthly immortality. By a deed, 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1518, Thomas Norton granted this mansion to 
William Fathyr, clerk, Andrew Norton, gentleman, 
and others.’ The premises continued in the occupa- 
tion of successive generations of the Nortons until the 
year 1580, when Sir George Norton, knight, in whom 
the estate was then vested, and who also became 
possessed of the manor of Leigh, sold the fine mansion 
of his ancestors to Henry Newton, esquire, afterwards 
Sir Henry Newton, of Barr’s court, but it does not 


appear to have been the habitation of any of the Newton. 


family. In 1602 it was the property of Robert Chambers, 
gentleman, who in 1607 sold it to Robert Aldworth, a 
merchant of Bristol. Soon afterwards the ancient house, 
with the contiguous parochial buildings, underwent ex- 
tensive renovation, insomuch that it is described by a 
later deed as having been ‘by the said Robert Ald- 
worth erected and new built.” The street frontage, 

' Bale, XI., 66; Tanner, 350; Pitseus, 666; Fuller’s W orthies, 


IT., 35; Lucas’ Secularia, 121; Evans, 114. 
2 Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, 5 Fox’s MSS., 35. 


with its succession of gables and barge-boards and its 
profuse arabesque enrichments, evidently belongs to the 
Rvenaissance period, and is a part of the mansion re-con- 
structed by Aldworth, whose monogram, with some 
grotesque sculpture, and the date 1612, are to be seen 
within the porch of the river facade. The eastern end of 
the street or rather church frontage, however, belongs 
to the edifice of the Nortons. After the death of Ald- 
worth, in 1684, the house became possessed by his 
relation, Thomas Eldbridge, but was successively in- 
habited by persons of different families, till it ceased to 
be a private dwelling and became appropriated to the 
purposes of trade, being in that capacity first used as a 
sugar-house. In one of the apartments the hooks, from 
which were suspended the sugar bags, are still attached 
to the walls. This special chamber was afterwards used 
as a dissecting-room, for numberless were the deaths 
here when the premises were employed for an hospital. 
In 1695 a mint was established within the walls of the 
house, which ceased to work in 1697. In June, 1698, 
the tenement was purchased by the Corporation from 
Edward Colston and others for £800, and thereupon 
converted into a workhouse for the poor. In the church 
books are several mentions of this remarkable house, 
which frequently changed hands and was let at £6 a 
year. 


1655. ‘‘(Received) of Thomas Chaloner for one year’s rent of 
Sugar House, £6.” 

1661. Mr. Robert Aldworth, sometime alderman of 
this city, gave the use of £100 out of a house in Broad 
Meed, late in the occupation of one George Brittan, a 
tanner, towards the maintenance of eight old women or 
widows in the almshouse of St. Peter’s. 


1698. ‘‘ By money of Sir Tho. Day } of a year to midsummer, 
£1 5s. 6d.” 
‘“ By money of Mr. Saunders Treasurer for the Mint, £6.” 
1699. ‘* By cash received of the Mint Workhouse, £6.” 


20. The first medical man who offered gratuitous 
services on behalf of the poor under the care of the 
guardians in this city was Dr. Thomas Dover, in 1696. 
This gentleman was afterwards principal owner and 
second captain of the Duke privateer, which, under the 
command of Captain Woodes Rogers and in company 
with the Duchess privateer, was the first English vessel 
hailed off Juan Fernandez by Alexander Selkirk, after 
his residence of four years and four months in that un- 
inhabited island. It was on the 31st of January, 1709, 
that the ships neared the spot of Selkirk’s monarchy, 
and a fire having been discovered on shore Captain 
Dover, Lieutenant Fry and six men left the ship in a 
boat and landed. They immediately greeted the monarch 


A.D. 1697, 


of the island, who with his long beard of more than four 
years’ growth, and Robinson Crusoe attire of goat skins, 
seemed a wild satyr of mythology in actual life. On 
their voyage home they took a prize, which they named 
the Bachelor frigate, concerning the command of which 
a dispute arose, some being in favour of Captain Dover 
as chief proprietor in the adventure, while Captain 
Rogers was opposed to the choice, as Dover, though 
an able physician, knew little of naval affairs, and had 
never been at sea but in this run. It was, however, 
arranged that Captains Fry and Stratten should navigate 
her under Captain Dover, and that Alexander Selkirk 
should be appointed sailing-master. Dr. Dover was the 
inventor of the medical powder once famous under his 
name. + 

We may add that the present spot has yet further 
associations with the memories of Robinson Crusoe. 
Nearly opposite the north-east end of St. Peter’s church 
is Cock and Bottle lane, wherein stands the Star inn, a 
tavern that in the last century was a sort of local Mitre 
to the convivial wits of Bristol. This inn stands, or 
rather stood, for it has been lately altogether trans- 
formed, upon the site of the Norman keep of the castle. 
On this spot Robert, Earl of Normandy, and after him 
Stephen, lay in chains; and within the gloomy walls of 
the same dungeon here for four or five hundred years’ 
existent many another unfortunate captive pined in hope- 
lessness. Our purpose in mentioning the inn, however, 
is to remark that among its guests in the early part of 
the last century was Daniel Defoe. He had fled from 
London to escape his creditors, and was known amongst 
his acquaintance in Bristol as the ‘‘ Sunday gentleman,” 
from the fact of his daring to appear abroad in the 
streets only on that day. His biographer, Mr. Wilson, 
states that a friend of his resident in the city relates, 
‘‘that one of his ancestors remembered Defoe, and some- 
times saw him walking in the streets of Bristol, accoutred 
in the fashion of the times, with a fine flowing wig, lace 
ruffles and a sword by his side.” The same writer adds 
that “one Mark Watkins who left the Red Lion in 
Castle street, which Defoe used also to visit, was wont 
to entertain his company in after times with an account 
of a singular personage who made his appearance in 


1 That Dr. Dover’s powders have not yet lost all their efficacy 
may be inferred from a passage in Stanley’s How I Found Living- 
stone. In that work is an engraving of ‘‘the Makata swamp,” 
a terrible marsh of 30 miles extent, through which the explorer 
and his black company splashed and plunged through shallows 
and depths for two days, the effect of which painful toil was to 
occasion the soldiers and pagazis to sicken of numberless diseases, 
and to throw Stanley himself into an acute dysentery. ‘‘My own 
confidence in that compound,” he says, ‘‘ called = i : 


delayed the cure, which ultimately resulted from a judicious use 


of Dover’s Powder.’—Stanley, 140. 
Vou. II.] 


DANIEL DEFOE AND ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
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Bristol, clothed in goat skins, in which dress he was in 
the habit of walking the streets, and went by the name 
of Alexander Selkirk or Robinson Crusoe.” It is certain 
that Selkirk for some time resided in the parish of St. 
Stephen in this city.1 ‘To place,” says Mr. Harford, 
‘‘beyond the dispute of any twelve impartial persons 
the fact that Selkirk placed his papers in Defoe’s hands, 
and that from them he wrote Robinson Crusoe, it was re- 
lated by Mrs. Daniel (a granddaughter of Major Wade, 
who was wounded at the battle of Sedgemoor) to Mr. 
Joseph Harford, of Dighton street, Bristol”? (in whose 
favour Edmund Burke offered to resign the representa- 
tion of this city), that ‘she saan him well, and that 
he told her that such was the case.’ 

In 1698 an order was given to purchase two cab 
chains, with locks, to fasten disorderly persons to two 
blocks in Purgatory (a place so called in the Mint work- 
house), and also to erect a pair of stocks and a whipping- 
post in the yard.” In the following year a mistress of 
the kitchen was employed, at the annual ‘‘sallery”’ of 
£3. On 20th April, 1700, ‘Nathaniel Wade, Esq., 
Abraham Elton, Esq., Mr. Thos. Callowhill” and others 
were appointed to ‘‘examine into the case of strangers 
and all other disorderly persons’ that came to live in 
the city, ‘‘and single women living at their own hands 
that are likely to become chargeable” to the Corpora- 
tion of the Poor; particular care being enjoined to be 
taken ‘‘about workmen belonging to glasshouses and 
tydsmens, to prevent their becoming chargeable to said 
parishes.” In the same year it was ordered that ‘the 
several persons under the care of this Corporation, now 
afflicted with the King’s Evil (not exceeding the num- 
ber of twelve) be sent to Bath at the charge of this 
Corporation, in order to have a touch from the Queen 
(Anne, at this time residing in Bath) for a cure, and 
that the Surgeons do nominate such as are afflicted 
therewith.” One of the surgeons was ordered to accom- 
pany them.* 

The Corporation of the Poor, in their earlier career, 
enjoyed or usurped magisterial power over the unhappy 
vagrants whom their officers were so diligently employed 
in searching out. Thus on 22nd January, 1697, the 
following persons were brought before the court and 
sentenced :— 

‘‘Wm. Gowin, from Chester, 3 years’ hard labour in Bride- 
well. John Edwards, from Ellesmere, 3 years’ hard labour in 


Bridewell. Anne Watkins, from Ipswich, to leave town. John 
Gilmore and his wife, from Hackestone, 7 days in Bridewell,” &c. 


Other items from the MS. Committee books, whence 


1 Tsaac James, Life of Selkirk, or Notes and Queries, April 
27th, 1861. 
2 Johnson, 112. 5 Ibid, 114. 
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some of the preceding details are extracted, are as 
follow :— 

‘*The Guardians of St. Maryleport do Inform this court yt ye 
redd Lyon in Wind Street is a very disorderly house, and Harbors 
Idle and lude people. Ord: that it be refered to a Com® to 


consider of effectual means to prevent the same. Signed John 
Scandrett, One, Tyndall, Tuesd: 5th Sept: 1704.” 


It was soon afterwards ordered that ‘“‘the Committee 
for the house do provide blocks and walls and other 
necessarys for the beating of hemp and dressing of Flax 
in the Dungeon belonging to this house, in order to sett 
idle and disorderly persons at work, according to the Act 
of Parliament in that case provided, and that Hannah 
Tovie, lately dd. of a base child in this house, be set at 
work there as soon as the said Committee shall think 
fit. 5th September, 1706.” ‘‘ Roman letters cut out of 
red cloth”? were ordered to be affixed ‘‘to the shoulder 
or sleeve of the outward garment of each poor person 
receiving weekly relief.” This stigma was a sort of 
double capital B, which “scarlet letter’? was thought so 
ignominious a badge by the subjects of its attachment 
that for the sake of their feelings, or the apprehension 
of their resistance, it by-and-bye ceased to be forced upon 
their acceptance. 

The riots of 1831 were the occasion of seven dead 
bodies being laid out at the hospital, five burnt, one 
killed by sword and one by drink. 

In October, 1832, during the cholera visitation, there 
were resident in St. Peter’s hospital 600 paupers. In 
the girls’ ward 58 were sleeping in 10 beds, in one bed 
there were 8; in the boys’ ward 70 to 80, and only 18 
beds. The disease made fearful havoc with their num- 
bers. The first rate raised upon the inhabitants of this 
city for the use and purpose of the guardians of the poor 
was in the year 1697; the amount was £2,316 19s. 6d., 
being an average of the three preceding years’ expenses 
of the poor when under the care of the churchwardens 
and. overseers. 

The court-room is the chief apartment of the house, 
the ceiling of which is a sumptuously executed piece of 
plaster-work, agreeing with the date of the re-construc- 
tion of the mansion in 1612. The surface of this ceiling 
is constructed in square, diamond and quatrefoil com- 
partments in bold relief, and is further enriched with 
floral ornaments, emblematic devices and winged figures. 
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It is fringed by a deep cornice with a running’ series of 
armorial shields, supported by griffins. All these de- 
tails, according to the exquisite taste of the last century, 
had béen studiously embedded in accumulations of white- 
wash, a species of treatment that the Apollo Belvidere 
itself would then have undoubtedly undergone had the 
‘‘statue that enchants the world” been in England in- 
stead of at the Vatican. Under judicious authority the 
encrustation of whitelime has been carefully removed 
and the entire ceiling emblazoned with colours and gold 
leafage in keeping with its original design and with a 
result that presents to view minutize of ornament hitherto 
concealed. Immediately over this handsome Jacobean 
canopy there exists a fine open-timbered, pointed, Gothic 
roof of 15th century date, which might have been sup- 
posed to be destroyed when the later ceiling which 
masks it was elaborated. This Decorated roof is equal 
in construction to ordinary ecclesiastical work of the 
same period and is similar to the pointed roof of a 
monastic refectory. It appears to have been the canopy 
of the great hall of the mansion before the latter was 
re-modelled by Robert Aldworth (whose grand tomb is 
in the adjoining church), in the time of James I. Prior 
to curtailment it no doubt extended the whole depth of 
the building from north to south, a fact which may be 
inferred from the “purlins” and ‘‘ wing braces,” with 
their elegant foliated cusps, being continued across the 
present staircase, in the wall of which they are imbedded, 
which staircase was constructed when the hall was bro- 
ken up by Merchant Aldworth. There is a hollow-roofed 
ceiling of suspicious character to at least one of the 
other apartments of the hospital, which would hardly 
fail to reveal an open-timbered roof were the plaster 
removed. 

Among the leaseholds of the church property we find 
under 26th November, 1655, 


« A lease to Mr. W. Merrick of the House at the east end of the 
church lately built by Alderman Aldworth for 51 years 
at 30s. rent yearly.” 

1657. 28th September. ‘‘ Lease granted to Henry Dighton Bruce 
of a House the sign of the Talbot in Broad Meed for 50 
years at 3 pounds per annum.” . 

1679. 21st November. ‘‘ A lease to Persival Read marriner of that 
messuage and tenement lately built by William Ald- 
worth att the west end of the church for 99 years in 
quarterly payments of 13s. 4d.” 
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#4 OOKING down the long dark aisles of the 
Middle Ages, no scenes on the many- 
pictured historic windows give rise to 

associations than those 
re we, connected with the Crusades. Opposed to 

Lie a iE Ne the embattled hosts of Christian Europe, 

4 Sas EN {& we see serried ranks of ‘dark faces in 

| ) white silken turbans wreathed;’’ while 

Olivet and Calvary, Bethany and Nazareth, and above 

all Jerusalem—the crown and centre of crusading 

enterprise—are backgrounds to a landscape where the 
clashing of arms on armour and the storming fury of 
innumerable warriors, with their valorous deeds, might 
seem to emulate the conflict told by Milton of Satan’s 
overthrow from the battlements of Heaven, the routing 
of the Infidels from the Holy City below being, in the 
eyes of the believer, a scarcely less glorious achieve- 
ment than was the casting out of the rebel host from 

Jerusalem above. 

Temple church of course derives its name from its 
having been founded by the Knights Templars. These 
were so called because on the first institution of the 


more romantic 





2. Templars’ Cell at Bristol. 
4. Documentary evidence of the Templars’ foundation 
5. Long continuance of their privileges and immunities in the Temple district. 
7. Architectural description of Church. 
10. Will of Reginald Taylor. 
13. Dimensions of Church. 
17. Fohn Stone and the martyr Weaver. 
20. Edward Colston and the Nonconformists. 
22. Depravation and Restoration of the Church. 


3. Grant of land by Robert, Earl 


8. Ancient custom of the Mayor 
11. Further bequests to 
14. Candelabrum in Chancel. 
18. Sir Fohn Kmght and the 
21. Fohn Wesley 


order, Baldwin II., King of Jerusalem, gave them a 
dwelling within the walls of Solomon’s Temple, which 
it was the avowed object of the knights to defend, as 
well as to protect pilgrims and to act in concert with 
the Knights Hospitallers against the Infidels. 

The Templars were bound to go to mass three times 
a week and to communicate thrice a year. In symbolism 
of purity they wore a white robe, to which was added a 
red cross, to remind them of their oath to be always 
ready to shed their blood in defence of the Christian 
religion. In reference to this Spenser, in his Fuerte 
Queen, says of the gentle knight, ypricking o’er the 
plain :— 

** Upon his breast a bloody cross he wore, 
The dear memorial of his dying Lord, 


For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he bore, 
And dead as living ever Him adored.” 


2. The order of the ‘‘ Poor Fellow Soldiers of Christ 
and of the Temple of Solomon’’ was founded 1118. 
Armed with steel, and urged by zeal, they were to the 
legions of the cross as living towers and bastions of 
defence, and to the Paynim foe as slings and arrows of 
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vengeance; but no grand old bulwark of their own 
romantic days has been more utterly ruined and deso- 
lated than was five hundred years since their splendid 
and martial brotherhood. 
sites of their preceptories are a matter of question, and 
of these instances their house at Bristol is one. 
Whether, indeed, the Knights Templars had an estab- 
lishment at Bristol has been doubted, and this doubt 
has been expressed in spite of tradition, prescriptive 
evidence, and the existence of the present so-called 
church of the Temple. Thus, in Pryce’s Popular Mis- 
tory of Bristol it is remarked :—‘‘'The Church of Temple 
or Holy Cross derived its name from the military order 
of Knights Templars, by whom it is believed to have 
been founded about the year 1145. This, however, ts 
questionable, as churches known to have been erected by 
them are circular.’”’ They were, indeed, of all forms, 
but in the course of the late restorations the interesting 
discovery of the foundation of an earlier building re- 
vealed the fact that a church which formerly stood on 
the site of the present was circular, or rather of an oval 
outline, the dimensions being 43 by 23 feet. That 
such a structure had existed might have been inferred 
from an inventory of the time of Edward IIT. (1888) of 
the estates of the Knights Hospitallers in England, to 
which body the manors of the Templars had been granted 
upon confiscation. In that document, which details the 
extent of the lands and other properties of this rival 
order to the Templars and is the report made to the 
grand master by Philip de Thame, prior of the English 
section of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, we 
find comprehended within the manor of Temple Combe, 
under the head ‘“ Bristole,” that the successors to the 
Temple estates had here appropriated, besides certain 
rentals, a small church (parva ecelesia) of the value of 
four marks per annum. Within the Temple Combe 
district many other places are mentioned where pro- 
perty derived from the Templars was held, of which an 
account is given, but Bristol is the only place where a 
church is said to exist. This fact, of course, shows that 
the Red Cross Knights not only here held property, but 
that they had in Bristol a religious settlement; and the 
small church of Prior Thame’s report was doubtless the 
superstructure of the one whose foundation was recently 
disclosed. 

In the year of the consecration of the Temple 
church, London, the superior of the order in England 
caused an inquisition to be made of the lands of the 
Templars in this country, and the names of donors of 
these lands. The larger territorial divisions were in 
the register of their estates then obtained called baili- 
wicks, among the principal of which were London, 
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Warwick, Gutinge, Lincolnshire, &. Upon the oreat 
manors of the order prioral houses, or commanderies, 


_were established, presided over by the procurators or 
In some instances even the | 


stewards charged with the collection of the rents, and 
with the oversight of the farms and other estates in 
their neighbourhood. These priories became regular 
monastic establishments, inhabited chiefly by decayed 
knights, who had fought beneath an eastern sun, and 
who, wearied with chasing the Pagans in the Holy 
Fields, retired to these retreats to spend the remainder 
of their days in the services of religion—vigils, pen- 
ances and fastings; hereafter perchance to lie 
‘*TIn cross-legged efligy, 
Devoutly stretched upon their chancel floors.” 

3. The provincial houses were cells to the Temple in 
London. That south of the Avon, at Bristol, on the 
present spot, was in the district of Gutinge, and the 
land on which it was built had been granted to the 
soldier-monks by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural 
son of Henry I., the most powerful of the mailed 
barons who fought against Stephen, and whose feats of 
arms included the capture and imprisonment of that 
sovereign in Bristol castle. The cartulary of 1185 
states that part of the Templar lands at Bristol had 
been built upon by the brethren themselves, and part 
by one Ralph of Kent and others.1 The year after the 
date (1338) of Prior Thame’s inventory already referred 
to, a return was made by Bishop Ralph de Salop, to 
the king, of the possessions of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in the diocese of Bath and Wells, where it is 
stated that the order had appropriated (besides other 
estates) the Temple church in Bristol, from which 100s. 
a year is paid by the vicar for the time being.” 

4. Preserved in the church vestry isa charter of the 
twelfth year of Edward II., in which Richard Amory, 
knight (probably a former Templar), grants to the 
prior and fraternity of St. Augustine an acre of land 
adjacent to their own close, and contiguous to land 
which he himself held, that formerly belonged to the 
Templars (Que quondam fut terra Templariorum). The 
Augustinian hermits had their abode against Temple 


1 «Apud Bristol, ex dono Comitis Roberti, quaedam terra 
cujus pars edificata est ab ipsis fratribus, et alia pars per hos 
homines, Radulphus de Kent pro uno masuagio xxd.,” &e. ‘* He 
sunt pertinentiz de Bristol; apud Crukes, ex dono Baldwini 
Comitis, una marca, quam Hugo de Tulecumbe reddit. Apud 
Merieth, ex dono Henrici de Merieth, una virgata quam Walterus 
de Merieth tenet pro iis. Apud Clothangre, ex dono Huberti de 
Peripont, quam tenet Galfridus de Sancto Mauro pro lxvs. Apud 
Pulesdune, ex dono Savari de Pulesdune, una virgata que reddit 
iiis, Apud Piritonam, ex dono Philippi de Columbariis, dimidia 
virgata, quam una. domina tenet pro ivs.—Dugd. Monast., VI., 
S24. 

2 Hugo’s Nunneries of Somerset, Mynchin Buckland, 56, 


A.D. 1534. 





gate 4 Juxta portam vocatam Temple gate), which stood 
near the entrance to the railway terminus at the south 
end of Temple street. The date of this document 
(13818), being only seven years after the dissolution of 
the order of the Templars, clearly identifies the present 
district with that formerly held by this fraternity. If 
further evidence were wanted, it would be found in the 
continuation to 
the Knights of 
St. John of privi- 
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of Edward I., on a petition of the mayor and burgesses 
of Bristol, that the tenants of the master and brethren 
in that town might be required to make contribution to 
the king’s tollage with the other townsmen, for that 
they used all the liberties and franchises of the town, it 
was decided by a writ of Chancery that the subjects of 
the Templars should be distrained for taxes and made 
amenable in the 
same courts as 
the other towns- 








leges and immu- 
nities that had 











men. * } 
The extra- 











belonged to the 








ordinary powers 





ill-fated soldier- 








monks. By spe- 
cial grant from 
the kings of 
England these 
were empowered 
to hold courts, 
to judge their 
villeins and vas- 
sals and to try 
thieves and mal- 
efactors; they 
were relieved 
from toll in all 
markets and 
fairs, and at all 
bridges and upon 
all highways 
throughout the 
kingdom.? ‘The 
privilege of 
sanctuary was 
thrown around 
their dwellings, 
and by various 
Papal bulls it 
was solemnly 
enjoined that no 
persons should lay violent hands either upon the persons 
or the property of those flying for refuge to the Temple 
houses. 

5. Not only on behalf of the master and brethren 
in the town of Bristol were these large prerogatives in 
actual force, but it appears even the tenants of lands 
and houses on the Templar estates made claim to the 
same privilege. These borrowed rights were, however, 
too much for the patience of the civic dignitaries and 
honest burghers. Accordingly, in the thirty-third year 

1 Dugd. Monast., VIII., 444. Addison’s Templars, 59. 
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and privileges 
proper to the or- 
der lingered here 
until the time of 
Henry VIII. In 
1534 there was a 
controversy be- 
tween the Lord 
Prior of St. John 
of Jerusalem in 
England on be- 
half of his order 
(the heirs of the 
Templars) and 
the mayor and 
commonalty of 
Bristol, relating 
to the continued 
right of sanc- 
tuary in Temple 
street, and of 
having a law day 
to hold court? 
with the usual 
privilege. These 


articles were 
denied by the 
mayor,: amid 


| therefore the matter was referred i the Chief Justice 
and Chief Baron, who ordered that the liberty of 


1 Brady on Boroughs, 106. ‘Ad petitionem Majoris et Bur- 
gensium Bristol, petentium quod Homines qui tenent Terras et 
Redditus Magistri et fratrum Templi, in Villa Bristol Tallientur 
et Contributionem faciant ad Tallagium Regis ejusdem Villze cum 
Burgensibus ejusdem, sicut ipsi Mercantur, et omnibus aliis 
Libertatibus et Asiamentis usi sunt quae ad dictam Villam per- 
tinent, &c. Ita Responsum est. Distringantur pro Contribu- 
tionibus et Tallagiis faciendis, et fiat justitia Conquerentibus et 
super hoc habeatur Breve Cancellariz Majori et Ballivis Bristol.” 

2 In Prior Thame’s report the value of places perquisited of 
their court is ten marks. Hospitallers in England, 184. Camd. Soc. 
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sanctuary should be served in Temple street without 
disturbance from the Lord Prior. What has been ad- 
vanced will be sufficient to prove a religious establish- 
ment of the Temple Knights to have existed on the 
present site. 

6. Edward II. at first stood up in defence of the 
Templars, refusing to believe in the absurd and abomi- 
nable charges made against them, but he finally yielded 
eager compliance to the commands from the Vatican 
against the order. The king’s writs were issued on the 
20th December, 1307, to the sheriffs of the different 
counties for the apprehension of the accused knights. 
Among them was the Preceptor of Gutinge, within 
whose district Bristol was comprised. In due time 
he was apprehended and committed to the Tower. 
The excruciating tortures these chivalrous soldiers of 
the Cross were made to undergo, which wrung from 
them confessions of guilt where it is believed innocence 
would have been their true plea, is matter of common 
history. About twenty years subsequent to their ter- 
rible fate, the not less ill-fated Edward II. was at 
Bristol castle, from whose towers he might have gazed 
across the Avon upon the green meadows and priory 
of the Temple; and if his own miserable cireum- 
stances could have afforded time for reflection, he 
might have felt a touch of conscience for the mortal 
sufferings he had been instrumental in inflicting upon 
the illustrious brotherhood to whose consistory the 
cell belonged. His own impending death of unutter- 
able agony, a death which in the dying must have 
rivalled all the horrors that Dante has imagined, might 
well serve as a terrible Nemesis for the cruel evil he 
had wrought upon the proud but gallant Red Cross 
Knights, men who up to the last kept the attribute 
assigned them by St. Bernard of being fierce as lions, 
but who had unhappily lost the second quality he also 


m 


gave them of being meek as lambs. ‘heir pride, in- 
deed, was their ruin, their ‘‘pride, rank pride, and 
haughtiness of soul.” So true is it that ‘‘ pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 
In an inquisition made in 2 Edward I1., concerning 

the debts due to the Templars, consequent upon the 
confiscation of their estates, with all the circumstances 
of these debts being incurred, there is a rate dated from 
Bristol, Wednesday, March 26th, 1809; and on the 
oath of William de Chilton, Gilbert Pokerel, senior, 
Gilbert Pokerel, junior, and nine others, it was declared 
that nothing was owing. to the order.’ There is an 
original deed? in existence of this Gilbert Pokerel the 
elder, who lived in Tucker street, in which he grants 

1 Gent. Mag., 1858, IL., 370. 

2 In the Bristol Museum and Library. 
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(1339) to his son Gilbert a tenement in the parish of 
Holy Cross of Temple, Bristol, on condition that 2s. 
shall be paid yearly, after the death of himself and his 
wife, to the said church for masses for their souls at the 
festival of St. Simon and St. Jude. 

7. The oldest portion of the present church is of the 
14th century. To this period belongs St. Catherine, 
or the Weavers’ chapel, at the east end of the north 
aisle. License was given for this chantry by Richard 
IT., 1892.1 A modern inscription attached (or lately 
attached) to the south wall denotes that the ‘‘chappell 
and a piece of ground thereunto belonging [was] 
granted in the reign of Edward I. to the Company of 
Weavers for their use for ever, 1299.’ As the church 
property had not at this period lapsed from the Tem- 
plars, the grant referred to, if authentic, must have 
come from the knights themselves to the Guild of 
Weavers. We have not, however, been able to find 
prescriptive authority for the statement. In the east 
wall of this chapel is a four-hght, trefoiled window of 
‘‘bold and good character of the Decorated style.” * 
The other windows of the same chapel are square- 
headed, with good tracery, also Decorated. The east 
window of the chancel is of five cinquefoil-headed 
hghts, with a drop arch. The north and south walls 
of the chancel contain each a square-headed traceried 
window, similar to those in the Weavers’ chapel, and 
likewise of the 14th century. The remainder of the 
church, including the pillars of the nave and the north 
and south ranges of windows of the side aisles, are of - 
the 15th century or Perpendicular period. The ‘‘ west 
window is a good specimen of five lights, with well- 
moulded jambs.’”’* The roof of the nave is vaulted, 
and divided into squares by oak ribs with carved bosses 
at the intersections. The tower consists of three stories, 
with buttresses at three of the angles, and at the south- 
east an octagonal staircase, with buttresses. Above 
the west window, on each side of a two-light window 
now blocked up, is a canopied niche. The tower’as far 
as the trefoil band, which terminates the first two 
stages, may be referred to soon after the year 1397, at 
which date Reginald Taylor, as we shall by-and-bye 
see, bequeathed money towards its erection. According 
to William Wyrecestre, the tower was built anew in 
1460, but this assertion can apply to only the upper 
stage, or that above the ornamental fillet. The interval 
occurring between these distinct erections is fairly at- 


1 16 Ric. II. ‘* Pro cantaria in capella 8. Katherine Ecclesiz 
Sanctz Crucis de Templo in suburbio villz Bristoll.” Cal. Rot. 
Pat., 224n. 

* Burder, Hine and Godwin’s Architec. Antiq. of Bristol, 9, 

sid, 
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tributable to the foundation of the earlier stories having 
sunk while the work was in progress, thus causing the 
alarming inclination for which the tower is so remark- 
able. ‘The perpendicular height of the tower, from 
_the summit on the western side to the pavement below, 
is about 113 feet. By a recent measurement of our 
own we have ascertained that the top overhangs the 
base to the extent of 5 feet.”1 The inclination is far 
from uniform, the foundation having gradually yielded 
as the work proceeded, ‘‘making the outline more of 
an arc than a straight line.’* An inspection of the 
interior of the tower shows an attempt was made to 
prevent an increase of inclination by a species of 
columnar buttress, relieved on the north side by a 
corbel. 

8. It was enjoined by an ordinance of the time of 
Edward IV., contained in Ricart’s Calendar, “that on 
Seynt Kateryn’s even [November 4th] the maire and 
sherif and their brethren [are] to walk to Seynt Kathe- 
ryn’s chapell within Temple church, there to heare 
theire evensong, and from evensong to walke unto the 
Kateryn halle, there to be worshipfully received of the 
wardeyns and brethern of the same; and in the halle 
there to have theire fires, and their drynkyngs, with 
spysid cake-brede and sondry wynes ; éhe cuppes merelly 
filled aboute the house, and then to depart every man 
home; the maire, sherif, and the worshipfull men redy 
to receyve at their dores Seynt Kateryn’s players, 
making them to drynk at their dores, and rewardyng 
theym for theire playes. And on the morowe, Seynt 
Kateryn’s day, the maire, sherif, and theire brethern to 
be at the Temple churche, and fro thence to walke with 
the procession aboute the towne, and retorne to the 
saide Temple churche, there to hire masse and offre. 
And then every man retray home.’® St. Catherine 
was the patroness of the weavers, whose guildhall was 
a few years since destroyed. 

Preserved in the vestry is the original royal license 
for the foundation of a chantry in this church by John 
Frauncheys, junr. The deed is attested by Edward III. 
himself at Hertford, 28th January, 1831. A second 
deed, four years later, confirms to God, to the most 
glorious Virgin Mary, and to the procurators of this 
church, a certain messuage in Temple street, together 
with nine shops, and four new shops, whose premises 
extended to the river Avon behind. This endowment 
was to secure a chaplain of honest and blameless life to 
celebrate all the offices of the church every day for 
ever—that is, to say masses every day at the altar of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, together with the other ser- 


* Burder, Hine and Godwin’s Architec. Antiq. of Bristol, 11. 
2 Ibid, 10. 5 Ricart’s Calendar, 80. 
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vices with the priests and clerks in the choir of the 
church, for the donor’s soul, the soul of Agnes his 
living and Mary his departed wife, his father and 
mother and children, and of all the faithful departed. 
The mention of four new shops seems to point to the 
time when Temple street was being built. 

9. It is rarely that the antecedents of any parish 
church can show intimate connection with two such 
powerful medizeval associations as Temple Church :— 
its institution by the Knights of the Temple, and its 
subsequent adoption by the most influential of the old 
trade fraternities, the Guild of Weavers. ‘The attri- 
butes of the latter body may seem to have been less 
brilliant and romantic than those assigned to the chival- 
rous soldiers of the Red Cross; but as workers in one 
of the leading arts of industry, the weavers, with their 
shuttles and looms, were socially as potential as the 
Templars were martially with their swords and lances. 
‘Foremost amongst the free handicraftsmen,” remarks 
Mr. Toulmin Smith, ‘‘ were the weavers. They formed 
a kind of middle-class between the patricians and the 
band craftsmen. The fact that whilst the other crafts 
worked to supply mere local demands, the weavers’ 
manufactures found markets in the most distant coun- 
tries, naturally invested them with greater importance. 
They were distinguished above all others by wealth, 
self-respect and a sense of freedom. Their unions en- 
joyed of old the greatest independence. In all towns 
they stood at the head of the craftsmen; and the con- 
tests of the handicraft class with the patricians for 
political emancipation and its victories were, above all, 


the struggles and victories of the weavers.” 


10. By his willdated September 11th, 1397, Reginald 
Taylor, touker (or cloth weaver), burgess of Bristol, 
directs that he shall be buried in the church of the 
Holy Cross, Temple, Bristol, before the altar of the 
Holy Trinity. ‘‘To the vicar of that church for my 
forgotten tythes and offerings, 20s. I leave to the 
work of the belfry of the same church, if it should be 
constructed anew, 100s. To all the chaplains cele- 
brating in that church 20s., in equal portions, if the 
said chaplains come daily after my death to say after 
vespers, with good conscience, Placebo and Dirige, with 
nine lessons for my soul and the souls of all faithful 
departed until the day of my sepulture. 
coming to my exequies, 4d. To each of the four orders 
of Friars at Bristol, 4d. I leave a cloth of brown 
(burnet) colour to be placed upon my body before my 
sepulture, and immediately after my month’s mind to 
be given to poor people. I leave one vestment of 
brown colour each to my wife, my executors and other 
my friends; also of black of 40s. value to clothe four 


To each priest 
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men and other my servants who shall carry my body to 
the grave.’ To a priest to celebrate for my soul, and at 
the altar of the Holy Trinity in Temple church, for 
four years after the day of my obit., Cs. yearly. To 
Joan, my wife, my tenement in Wynch strete; also my 
tenement in the suburb of Bristol in Tucker street, in 
which I dwell. 

‘Proved before Wm. Bryghthampon, 7 Jan., 1398.’* 

11. The Great Book of Wills, preserved in the Bristol 
Council Chamber, supplies several instances of bequests 
to the church of Temple, the circumstances or conditions 
of the benefactions sometimes affording curious illus- 
tration of contemporary ecclesiastical or social customs. 
Under June 15th, 13891, Robert Saunders directs, by his 
will, that he shall be buried in the cemetery of the Holy 
Cross, ‘‘opposite the south cross there.” ‘To Alice, 
my wife,” he says, ‘‘I bequeath for her life all that my 
tenement and its appurtenances in Temple street, in 
which I now dwell, on condition that she remain 
throughout her life single (sola) and chaste; if she do 
not so remain, the said property to go to my son 
William for his life. Proved before Ralph Canon 
Clerk, commissary-general of Ralph, Bp. of Bath and 
Wells, in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary de 
Redcliff, 5th July, 13891.’ 

‘©1396. Peter Atte Barugh, burgess of Bristol, de- 
sires to be buried in the chapel of Katherine the Virgin 
in the church of Holy Cross, Temple, to which chapel 
he leaves £100.to provide a fit chaplain to celebrate at 
the altar therein, for twenty years next after the day of 
his death, for his own soul and the soul of Margaret, 
his wife; 100s. yearly for the chaplain’s stipend; to 
better maintain the light upon the beam before his 
altar in the same, 20s.” ® 

12. There appears to have been an altar to St. 
James in the present church, inasmuch as Henry 
Wylescones, by his will dated April 18th, 1393, desires 
to be buried before that altar. He leaves to the help 


of the church of Holy Cross, Temple, two pair of vest-. 


ments, with a chalice and missal and other things per- 
taining, being in a certain cist before the altar of St. 
James, for the service of the same altar.* 

13. The dimensions of Temple church are as follow: 
Length from east to west, 159 feet; width, 59 feet; 
height of middle aisle, 50 feet ; height of tower, 114 feet. 

The windows were formerly filled with stained glass, 


1 Great Book of Wills, Rev. T. P. Wadley. [We confess 
to be unable to reconcile the contents of this will with Evans’ 
statement, previously cited (p. 121), that Reginald Taylor was a 
hermit on Brandon hill, nor with the date (1403) in the same 
citation, since Taylor appears to have died in 1398.—Eb.] 


2 Rey. T. P. Wadley. 8 Tbid. * Ibid. 


but in the wars of Cromwell they were nearly all 
destroyed. 

14. In the chancel is a unique piece of ancient work- 
manship in the shape of an exquisitely wrought can- 
delabrum of brass. Its light and graceful design 
represents a mail-clad knight thrusting his spear into | 
a dragon. The figure is no doubt intended for St. 
George, and its selection may have reference to the 
legendary appearance of that canonised warrior on the 
Mount of Olives, ‘‘in pure and heavenly armour richly 
dight,” to rally the fainting crusaders at the siege of 
Jerusalem. Other figures in the design are the Virgin 
Mary with the infant Saviour, and branches of foliage 
enhance the elegance of the whole. 

15. The chancel floor was paved with marble in 
1737. ‘‘The four capital pictures representing Moses 
and Aaron, Peter and Paul, were painted (as I am 
credibly informed) by Edward Boucher, a native of 
Bristol, who was educated at Mr. Colston’s charity 
school, but having received considerable injury by an 
unskilful person who undertook to repair them, they 
were, in 1786, restored to their original beauty by the 
ingenious Mr. John Milton, who was also born in this 
city, and is an immediate descendant from the celebrated 
English poet of ‘the same name, for which the vestry 
allowed him twelve guineas.’’? 

16. On the floor is a brass representing the half 
figure of a civilian with clasped hands, with the fol- 
lowing inscription (the date, 1896, has disappeared) :— 

‘* Hs testis, Christe, quod non jacet hic lapis iste 
Corpus ut ornetur, sed spiritus ut memoretur. 


Hue ut quo transis, magnus, medius, puer ansis 
Pro me funde preces, dabitur mihi sic veniz spes.” 


‘‘Thou art witness O Christ, that this stone is not 
here laid to adorn the body but that the soul may be 
remembered. You who pass by, whether old, middle 
aged or youth, make supplication for me that so I may 
attain hope of pardon.” 

On the floor of the chancel is a brass of a priest, 
without date or inscription; he is habited in a cope, 
with an embroidered orphrey down the front, and fastened. 
at the neck by a brooch adorned with a cross. On the 
reverse side of this brass is engraved the figure of a 
lady. The date is considered to be about 1460.” 

17. In the chancel is a monument to John Stone, 
thrice mayor of Bristol, who had four wives; he died 


1 From an autograph MS. by Mr. J. 8. Calcott, 1790, who 
gives as his authority an earlier MS. by Samuel Curtis, who was 
vicar of Temple church in 1724. The poet Milton having no son, 
the Bristol artist of his name was probably a collateral descen- 
dant. 


2 J, A. Clark. Bristol Arch. Proc., 178. 
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24th of June, 1575. During the second and third times 
of his mayoralty he lived in Temple parish, namely, in 
1568 and 1578. When he was at mass in Queen Mary’s 
reign there came a weaver out of a little door in the 
Weavers’ chapel (this doorway is filled up, but its out- 
line may be discerned) and exclaimed, ‘‘ Fie upon the 
idolatrous worship,’ upon which this John Stone caused 
his sergeants to apprehend him, and, being convicted, 
he was burnt for the offence on St. Michael’s hill, near 
Highbury chapel, where the four roads meet. 

Another brass is inscribed to Richard Lloyd and his 
six sons and seven daughters; he died May 138th, 1621 
(arms f. ermine; a cross saltire, sable). At the entrance 
to the chancel lie the family of Hinde, with inscription, 
“To John Hinde, Esq., mayor, who died 25th April, 
1669, aged 68.” 

On the south wall of the chancel is a tablet to Sir 
John Hawkins, who died 6th July, 1728. He was a 
large brewer in Temple street, and was knighted by 
Prince George and Queen Anne on their visit to the 
city. 

18. On the north wall of the chancel is a long Latin 
inscription to members of the family of Knight. Of 
these Sir John, who was mayor in 1691 and member 
of Parliament for Bristol in 1693, was the most notable 
in his day, and his character for intemperate and 
ageressive Toryism has been revived and attacked, 
with no little asperity, by Macaulay. A dead lion, 
however, is more easily encountered than a living one, 
and we conceive that even so agile a fencer as Macaulay 
might have undergone some severe clawing if he had 
come within Sir John’s living spring’; for the “‘dauntless 
knight” had few equals in rough but eloquent denuncia- 
tion, recrimination and invective. ‘‘ While Sir John 
Knight was mayor, his Sunday recreation was hunting 
up, or rather down, Quakers and other Nonconformists, 
whom, as well as the Papists, he heartily hated. He 
loved to dash amongst the broad-brims and coal-skuttle 
bonnets like a hawk into a dove-cot and set them flying 
on all sides.’”’* In the earlier part of his career he ap- 
pears to have taken the part of the Quakers. When, 
December 27th, 1663, Richard Streamer, the sheriff, 
was ordered by the mayor to disturb the Quakers’ 
meeting and apprehend the chiefest, Thos. Speed, Wm. 
Taylor and Chas. Jones were brought, who, refusing the 
Oath of Allegiance, were committed. Sir John Knight 
persisted in pressing himself as a security for them, 
though they refused it, abused the sheriff when he re- 
monstrated, boxed the ear of another person and drew his 
sword in the council-house. The mayor, when appealed 

to, only threatened to bind over both parties to good 


1 Bristol Times, June 20, 1857. 
[Vion LL. 


| 


behaviour, on which Streamer complained to the Deputy 
Lieutenant of Bristol.1 During his mayoralty upwards 
of 920 persons, male and female, were either fined or 
imprisoned for indulging in liberty of conscience. ‘We 
find,” say the authors of the Zzfe and Times of Edw. 
Colston, ‘‘ July 3, 1675, there is this charge on the City 
fund—‘ Paid for watching four quakers’ shops, when 
their windows was shut and nayled down, £8 11s. 6d.’’’” 
The intent of nailing down the windows was evidently 
to prevent the transaction of any business and thus 
starve the Nonconformist tradesmen into submission. 
The charitable feeling of Sir John towards Dissenters 
was fully sympathised with and encouraged by Guy 
Carleton, then Bishop of Bristol, who was a marked 
huntsman, and showed his agility in the pastime whether 
his quarry were Nonconformists or foxes. On one 
occasion the prelate (19th May, 1677) sent a letter by 
his secretary to Sir John Knight to acquaint him of a 
meeting of Baptists in the castle on the morning of that 
Lord’s-day. The secretary found Sir John, in company 
with the mayor, on his knees at devotion at his parish 
church at Temple, ‘‘and delivered him the paper of the 
bishop, whereupon Sir John, adviseing with the mayor, 
sends 4 sergeants to disperse the meeting of Mr. Way 
in the castle, and soe they departed.”® Six of the attend- 
ants at this meeting were subsequently convicted upon 
the Conventicle Act. 

As parliamentary member for Bristol, Sir John took 
part, and was the last speaker in what Kchard calls the 
most important and remarkable resolution of all the 
English records; viz., that which upon the abdication 
of James II. declared the throne vacant. Some of the 
members, apparently intimidated by anticipation of the 
possible issues of so momentous a declaration were for 
delaying the expression of it, but Sir John Knight urged 
immediate decision, and his brief and final utterance, 
‘‘consider the bleeding condition of trade,” was followed 
by the resolution being put and carried. He is best 
remembered, however, by his singular speech against 
the Naturalisation Bill, and the Dutch favourites of 
William ITT., which raised a storm of indignation against 
him as violent as that which he describes in the outset 
of his denunciation. ‘‘ For my own part,” says Hazlitt, 
‘‘T confess I like the blunt, uncouth, bear-garden style, 
the coarse familiarity of this honest knight, better than 
the studied elegance of modern invective. The style is 
suited to the subject. Everything is natural and sincere 
and warm from the heart. He isa true Englishman, a 
perfect islander. He seems to have as thorough an 


1 Cal. State Papers, II., 428. 
2 Life and Times of Edw. Colston, 257. 
* Broadmead Records, 161. 
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hatred for the continent and all its inhabitants as if he 
had been first swaddled in the leaky hold of a merchant- 
man, or had crawled out of the mud of the Bristol 
Channel. He is not merely warm, he perfectly reeks 
with patriotism, and antipathy to all foreigners.’’? 


Extract from Sir John Knight's Speech against the Dutch. 


Mr. SPEAKER—I have heard of a ship in a violent storm, in 
danger of perishing every moment ; it was not such a sham storm 
as we were lately entertained with in the Gazette, which deceives 
the people, by affirming that many ships going for France laden 
with corn were cast away, though those ships, and many more, 
are safely arrived in France, but it was such a real storm as on 
the 7th of the last month destroyed on the coast of Cornwall 
upwards of seventy sail of our English ships, most of which were 
laden with corn and several sorts of provisions for the use of our 
Dutch allies, to enable them to live cheap by making the same 
dear at home; perhaps some was for the support of our half- 
starved and unpaid English soldiers, now in Flanders; when 
perished, likewise, more than seven hundred sailors, who have 
left a great many widows, children and poor relations to curse our 
conduct at sea, the cause of this calamity. In such a dreadful 
storm it was (that the foresaid ship was in), when the good com- 
mander seeing the danger, and apprehending death, desired his 
crew to assist with resolution, and preserve themselves and the 
ship, which the sailors refusing to do, he retired to his cabin, 
humbled himself in prayer, and implored the powers that alone 
could save in time of need that the ship and the company might 
be justly swallowed up for the disobedience of the sailors, yet 
that he and his cabin might suffer no damage. 

Sir, I cannot, as that good commander did, be so vain as to 
hope either myself or the place for which I serve can be preserved 
from the general inundation which this bill we are now debating 
lets in on the liberties of my native country and countrymen, 
and therefore be unconcerned for the good of England, provided 
Bristol were safe. To hope for and expect happiness in life when 
all mankind but myself are dead would not be more deceiving 
than to propose comfort and security to myself and corporation 
when strangers are admitted to possess and enjoy, by law, all 
that’s valuable in the kingdom, for this bill doth enfranchise all 
strangers that will swear and protest against Popery, with the 
liberties of every Englishman, after the vast expense of treasure 
and English blood it hath cost this kingdom in all times and ages 
of our forefathers to secure them to themselves and their 
posterity. 

Wherefore, Mr. Speaker, I must beg pardon if at this time I 
cannot sit silent, but express a zealous concern as well for the 
kingdom in general as for the place I represent in particular ; and 
I am moved thereunto, whilst I see so many members sent here 
by their country for the conservation of the Englishmen’s Jiber- 
ties, so warm as to part with all to strangers with one vote. 


19. In the year 1568, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
subsequently beheaded for complicity in treason with 
Mary, Queen of Scots, visited Temple church in company 
with other lords, being induced by curiosity concerning 
the obliquity of the tower. He had the bells rung to 
try the truth of the tower shaking at such times. ? 

20. Edward Colston, who was born in Temple, re- 
ceived his baptism in the present church on November 
8th, 1686. The font then used has been displaced, but 

1 Hazlitt’s British Senate, I, 236. 2 Evans, 149, 


is still preserved in the church. Colston took much 
interest in his native parish, but in his detestation of 
Dissenters came at one time into uncomfortable relations 
with the Rev. Arthur Bedford, who had been presented 
to the living in 1692. The following letter, dated from 
Mortlake (November 28rd, 1710), and addressed to the 
wardens of Temple church, will give some idea of 
the intensity of the Man of Bristol’s feelings against 
‘‘ phanaticism.”’ 


**T am sorry that Mr. Bedford, your minister, hath given the 
clergy of y® city, that are well affected to the Established Church, 
an occasion of so much scandal as to be found in the Gloucester 
election, heading some of the most violent sectaries and enemies 
to it, whereby he hath confirmed them in their former opinion 


that he is no sound son of the church, but rather inclines to and 


is a Favourer of phanaticism. And I cannot but be of the same 
Judgment, because this is not the first time that he hath sided 
with them, but constantly upon the like occasion hath joyned with 
them against those that are truly in the churches interest. There- 
fore if I decline all further correspondence with him he may easily 


guess at the reason of it, 
‘¢ Ye friend to serve you, 


** EDWARD COLSTON.” 

21. Colston’s lack of generosity towards Noncon- 
formity seems to have so far answered, that dissent was 
for a long time without a home in Temple parish. To 
an inquiry addressed on some occasion to the Rev. A. 8. 
Catcott, vicar between 1767-1779, relative to his proce- 
dure towards the Dissenters, that clergyman replied, ‘‘I 
have no Dissenters in my parish.”” Any symptoms of 
Methodism appear at first to have been resolutely 
stamped out, for we are told that in 1740 at Temple 
church the converted colliers and even Wesley’s brother, 
Charles, were repelled from the sacrament and threa- 
tened with arrest. A better state of feeling is shown 
by the following entries in the Rev. John Wesley’s 
Journal :—‘‘ 1780, Sunday, 24th Sept. I preached in 
Temple church, the most beautiful and the most ancient 
in Bristol.” ‘‘ 1782, 6th Oct. I preached in Temple 
church between our own morning and evening services, 
and I now found how to speak here so as to be heard 
by everyone: direct your voice to the middle of the 
pillar fronting the pulpit.” ‘‘1787, Sunday, 23rd Sept. 
In the afternoon I preached in Temple church to a very 
large and serious. congregation. My brother desired to 
preach in the evening: so by the mouth of two or three 
witnesses shall every word be established.” + 

22. The rainbow was fortunately beyond the reach 
of our eesthetic forefathers of the 18th century, or it 
certainly would have been ‘‘ beautified,’”’ and that, not 
by the addition of another hue, but by having its seven 
original glories whitewashed. ‘Without this particular 
and elevated application of the lime-brush, however, we 

1 Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, I., 187, 296, 390, 
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have sufficient evidence of the aversion to warmth and 
variety of colour exhibited by our progenitors of that 
period in the reduction of the ornamentation that per- 
vaded the pillars and arches, windows and roofs of our 
venerable parish churches, which mediwval taste had 
enriched with all the colours of the flowers of June, 
into one cold and wintry grey and white. We have an 
instance of this in Temple church. In olden days not 
only the storied windows were richly dight with imagery 
of transfigured saints and martyrs, but columns, arches 
and walls were decorated like an illuminated missal, 
and glowed with the colours of every precious gem 
in the twelve foundations of New Jerusalem. Re- 
mains of various frescoes have been lately discovered 
on the walls, and beneath the like coats of whitelime 
and paint that had concealed these have been found 
upon the pillars and arches many layers of medizeval 
colouring. Among the subjects portrayed are some 
relics of a figure of St. George and the Dragon. The 
wings and tail of the animal alone remain; the colours 
being green, red and black. Also there is a fine figure 
of St. Christopher, with a knotted tree in his right hand, 
bearing the infant Christ. On the buttress of the tower 
adjoining the south wall, and within the church, is a 
fresco on the freestone of a Templar’s cross, 223 inches 
in diameter, within a circle, with a fleur-de-lis between 
each of the arms. A double hagioscope has been dis- 
covered, by which the high altar could be overlooked 
from the Weavers’ chapel.? 

The successive ‘‘ beautifications,” with the impled 

J. F. Nicholls in Bristol Times and Mirror, July 30th, 1872. 
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whitewashings and other concealments of architectural 
details by plaster work and close pews, had wrought 
no limit of disfigurement as well as sacrifice of conve- 
nience in Temple church. From the period of the 
Reformation, when probably the chancel screen disap- 
peared, on to the Puritan dynasty, when the painted 
windows were destroyed, down to the time of Bristol’s 
splendid son and benefactor Colston, who, in 1701, 
made the ominous suggestion that the church should be 
‘‘ceiled and beautified,’’ and contributed towards the 
expense, both ill-intention and good-intention have 
mutually helped to deprave the original character of, 
and render unsightly, one of the finest churches of a 
city remarkable for fine churches. The eye of taste 
and of devotion has been offended on every side by 
ugly accessories peculiar to a bygone age, when Gothic 
architecture was repudiated in favour of a bastard 
Pagan style—a style expressive of the cold heathen- 
toned morality that pervaded the church, when religious 
fervour was accounted a special form of lunacy. Hap- 
pily, the injury had been chiefly superficial and quite 
susceptible of remedy, which is a matter of gratification 
as well as of some surprise, seeing that the fabric had 
suffered three centuries’ decadence, during which long 
space all attempts at restoration had involved the 
erossest and most ignorant architectural innovations 
and anomalies. In 1872 the church underwent a 
judicious restoration. The spacious churchyard also 
has. been lately (1880) reclaimed by the vicar, the 


_ Rey. Frederick Hazledine, from an almost savage state 


of indecency and made accessible to the parishioners. 
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— 7 | HE present church stands on the site of 
li: one that was to be found in 1174, at 
Wij which date the latter was given by 
« William, Earl of Gloucester, to the 
priory of St. James and the Monastery 
of Tewkesbury. 
William Wyrcestre, referring to the 
iy existing structure, remarks, ‘‘The gate 
of St. John the Baptist, upon which is erected a 
square tower, with a spire of freestone above it and 
two battlements upon the tower, contains in length 17 
steps, and was built anew with the church of St. John 
by Walter Frampton, a noble merchant of the city of 
Bristol.” * He elsewhere states that this munificent 
burgess is buried in a raised tomb in the church over 
the crypt.2 Of the family of Frampton four members 


* Corry’s Bristol, I. 287. Retrospective Rev., II. ser. II., 473. 
2 Will. Wyrces., 208, 
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23. Exclusion of Strangers from St. Fohn’s 
26. George Whitefield’s first Sermon in Bristol. 
29. St. Fohn’s Conduit. 


were successively named Walter, the second of whom 
was mayor of Bristol in the year of his father’s death, 
1357, and subsequently in 1365 and 1374. To this 
second Walter, whose will is dated 1388, the origin of 
the present structure may be referred, which, according: 
to local annals, was founded in the year 1888, or the 
year after,’ though the character of the architecture 
points to about fifty years later. It might have been a 
feeling of filial piety that induced Walter Frampton, the 
second of his name, to provide funds to re-construct this 
sanctuary, his father and his mother having been in- 
terred within its precincts. The will of the founder 
bequeaths a large property to his wife Isabella, with 


* Keclesia parochialis Sancti Johannis Baptists, cum volta 
inferius archuata cum capella Sanctz Crucis, in qua ecclesia 
famosus mercator burgensis ville predicte in tumulo jacet desuper 
sepultus, et fecit de novo fundari et construi tam ecclesiam quam 
portam puleram, &c. Will. Wyrces., 284. 





A.D. 1570. 





the curious and uncomplimentary provision that ‘ if 
the said Isabella shall marry again quickly, or (which 
Heaven forbid) she commit fornication and this be 
proved, then his executors, if they survive, shall take 
possession of and retain the whole of the legacies be- 
queathed to her and totally exclude her from any benefit 
of her inheritance, that is, after three proclamations have 
been made with sound of trumpet at the High Cross.” ? 
‘He also bequeaths “sixty-two tenements to be sold and 
the price divided into four parts: one to be given in 
marriage dowry to poor maidens; one to the relief of 
poor blind and lame; one to be laid out in the repair of 
the highways and bridges; and the residue among 
religious mendicants,’? four orders of whom were 
established in Bristol. 

2. The erypt has been pronounced by Mr. Freeman 
“to be of the late 15th or early 16th century.” It 
happens, however, that William Wyrcestre wrote his 
account about 1450, and speaks of the church having 
been built and the founder buried within it some time 
before that date. Moreover, there is a deed in the vestry 
dated 18th May, 1392, in which Joanna Baker, com- 
mitting her soul to God, enjoins that her body be buried 
in the crowd of St. John’s, Bristol. She likewise be- 
queaths 40s. to the fabric of the church; to the high altar 
her best table-cloth, with hand napkin, and silver to make 
a chalice. At the time of the bequest, Richard Warme- 
brugg was rector of St. John’s, and the will was proved 
at St. Ewens’ church, 14th June, 1392, before Henry 
(Wakefield), Bishop of Worcester. The high altar 
formerly stood at the east of the present vestry. Among 
the church archives is a deed dated Thursday in Easter 
week, 1894 (18 Richard II.), by which John Tony, rector 
of St. John’s, Thomas Atte Mede and John Brown, 
proctors, agree to pay for ever twelve pence yearly to 
the mayor and commonalty of Bristol out of 3s. 4d. rent, 
derived from a tenement called Hazarde tent, in which 
John Drynkwater, bowyer, formerly dwelt, for a parcel of 
land on which stands the chancel, which land belonged 
to the mayor and commonalty. The deed is endorsed, 
‘*xid. by the yere of y® hey awter of Seynt John.” 
From this it may be inferred that the chancel was not 
erected before 1394 and that it was built not long after 
that date. 

3. The church having formed a part of the town wall, 
the belfry tower and spire being erected over one of the 
chief gateways, which still remains, has no window either 
at its eastern or western end. Neither has it a transept 
or projecting porch, being a simple parallelogram pierced 
by nine perpendicular windows on each side. On the 
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northern flank is a range of low windows belonging to 
the crypt, which sub-structure we shall presently treat 
of in connection with the uses to which it was anciently 
appled. The interior of the church is long and narrow, 
and consists of a nave and chancel divided by a tall- 


OF ree 
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Tower of St. John’s Church and Ancient Gateway. 


pointed arch, with mouldings of impoverished character. 
The roof, of open timber-work, is of 15th century date 
and is good, but unpretentious and without ornament. 
A wall, in which are two Tudor doors, was built about 
1570 to form a vestry at the east end of the chancel, and 
in the proctor’s book is a succession of yearly payments 
commencing from that date, of one shilling to the city 
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chamberlain for rental of the ground. This payment, 
we understand, is still maintained, and is evidently a 
perpetuation of the original fee (before referred to) of 
that sum for the chancel site. 

_ In the same book are charges that appear to indi- 
cate a general re-construction of the chancel in the 
earlier part of the 17th century, which, if so, must 
‘have kept closely to the original style. 

‘¢ 1627. Paide for necessary disbursements, as by a particular 
note appeareth, whereof the most part was laid out uppon the 
new buylding of the chancell, £60 Os. 5d. 

‘©1630. For painting the X Commandments in letters of gould 
to put in the chancell, £2 10s. 

“1635. Payd Smarte for new glassing the chancel windows, 
£4, Payd for paving the chaunsell with freestone, £2 7s,” 

4, The vestments were numerous and very rich. 
Among them are described two copes, a chasuble and 
two tunicles of blue velvet, with flowers of gold; a 
cope, a chasuble and two tunicles of red cloth figured 
with golden peacocks; another cope and chasuble of 
red cloth, with golden swans; two red copes, with lions 
of gold; a green velvet chasuble, with golden stars; a 
chasuble of blue Baudekin (a singularly rich material 
deriving its name from Baldak, now Bagdad); a cope and 
chasuble, &c., of black damask; two stoles and a pall of 
cloth of gold for the sepulchre; a chasuble of white 
fustian, with red roses and blue orphreys with stars; a 
silk bordel, with birds, for the high altar; an altar cloth 
figured with the nativity of our Lord; two painted 
clothes of the Passion for the high altar in Lent; a 
stained cloth, with a crucifix, to hang above the altar ; 
and another of the Life of St. John to hang before the 
altar, with a frontal and curtains the gift of Thomas 
Rowley. 

5. Besides the high altar, there were ‘‘ two tables of 
alabaster, one to our Lady and another to St. Michael 
altar, the which William Wodynton gave.” 

6. We find, then described, the order and manner 
of the services for the commemoration of the dead, and 
the allowance of costs for these services, and for the 
feast of Corpus Christi day, &c. The initiatory article 
gives us an idea of the state of popular education, or 
rather the want of it, in the 15th century. 
burghers and merchants confess that they do not under- 
stand the ‘‘cunning of writing,’ we may judge how 
little knowledge men used to live upon. 


Here after floweth certain acts made the viith day of March 
anno 72 (1472) by all the parish, William Howell, Robert Straunge, 
Wm. Wodynton, Thomas Rowley, and other honest men present. 


In primis that the proctors of the church for the 
year, they being no clerks, neither having the 
cunning of wryting, shalle nowe take to them a 
writer to write such things as is necessary and 
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be honourable as touching to their accompte for 
the church for the year, and to give the said 


writer for his labor ... xiid, 
Item that the sayd procutors shall a for the costs 

of the mynde for all good doers and benefactors 

of the church viiis. ivd. and no more, the whiche 

Vilis. lid. must be beset and payd in manner as 

here after followeth :— 
In primis for ii. doss (dozen) bredde and ii. doss 

(? quarts) ale ivs, lid, 
Item for cheese viiid. 


Item to the belman for his abou about the town Fs iid, 
Item to the parson for his labour and his ae of 


wax si xiid. 
Item to iiij. priests at ding Fal: mass ice DMSde EXVAGS 
Item to the clerk for his labour and ringing ... ... xd. 
Item to iij. children for their labour ... vecpubecengela de 
Item in offering at the mass... ... id, 


Item this general obyte before ‘writ for all penctac: 
tors must be hold and kept, the dirge on the 
tuesday in the whytesone week and the mass on 
the wednesday next following. 


COSTE THE FEST OF CORPUS CHRISTI. 


Also the day and yere to fore writt it was appoynted 
that the procutors and wardeyns to fore writt 
shall dispende on Corpus Christi day in a dinner 
to the parson, priests and clerks that were att the 
procession with the parish and attended to the 
worship of the same iiis. and no more, and if they 
do it shall be att ther owne coste ... ills, 

7. Among numerous entries relative to this great 
feast, we quote the following under the year 1536 :— 


Item payd to iij. priests upon Corpus Christi day ... xiid. 
Item payd to the sexton upon that day nijd. 
Item payd for II. quarts of wyne iliid, 


Item to ij. chylder that bare the candlesticks faane eee Lee 
Again, 1555 :— 


Pd. on Corpus X# day to the person ... + ivd. 
Item to John Hill iiijd. for carrying the cross . . lid. 
Item pd. unto the iiij. chyldren to beyer candle. 

sticks ... ilijd. 


Item for rynging ‘GE the bells aganst the procession. vd, 


The service books, twenty-six in eves and con- 
sisting of the usual ‘‘mass books,” ‘‘greiles,”’ ‘‘legends,”’ 
‘‘ordynalls,” &c., seem to have included only one 
printed book, which was a ‘‘new prossynall (proces- 
sional) of prynte given by Sir Tho. Tofte, parson of - 
this sayd parish church, anno 1512.” 

8. On the North side of the chancel is a raised tomb 
supporting the outstretched figure of a burgher in a long 
robe buttoned down the front. A border inscription 
denotes this to enclose the remains of Walter Frampton, 
three times mayor of Bristol and founder of the present 
church. The following account of his commemoration 
services is contained in the earliest churchwardens’ 
book :— 


The chauntry priest of Walter Frampton must pray dayly 
for the good state of our sovrayn lord the kynge of England and 
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for the good state of the mayor of Bristowe. And for the soules 
of water frampton and Elizabeth his wyfe and for all his kyn is 
soulys and for all cristen soulys. 


Hereafter foloweth the charges that the proctors of 
y° church for the tyme beyng be bound to do and 
duly kepe yerely for the soules of Water frampton 
and Elizabeth his wife. First the said proctours 
for the time being shall let ordain to be said in 
the parish church of Seynt Jonys the v® day of 
may at afternone in due and convenient tyme a 
diryge be note with the parson of the church or 
his depute with v preasts and the clerk of the 
church the parson to have for hym and his light 
brennyng abought the herse ... ... 0. 0. us, 

Also every preast being at the said diryge and masse 

Also the clerke for his service and for the rynging of 
all the bells that is to say one pele at dirige another 
at Corfew and the third at mas shies Senet Fee 

Also the bell man to goe abought the Town exorting 
the people to pray for the souls above named 

Also the proctors for the tyme being must offer at 
the mass Bee PR Ao ARSIELE WaRUM gh MAR sae aE 

Also the proctours for the tyme being be bound the 
same v day of May to dele and distribute to pore 
people in bred after ther discression abel 

Also to every of the proctors for the time being for 
their labor in saying of the mynd kept... ... iiijd. amt. viiid. 


viiid, 
iiijd. 


vid. 
ijd. 


id. 
lilis. ivd, 


Here folwen certeyn parcellis that Sir laurence Greston left 
atte his departyng In the yere of our lord mcccelxx in the Chauntry 
of Water fframpton founded in the chirch of Seint Baptiste of 
Bristow— 


In primis one chalice and a patyn of silver ongilt weying xxviii} oz. 

Item a mas boke with two clasps. 

Item a greile. 

Item ij processyonals and a hymncion. 

Item one altar clothe and one towel for the altar. 

Item one vestment the grownd of blew velvet with stars of gold in 
the same comprised with the amice and alb according thereto. 

Item one vestment of red silk with the arms of lyons rampant of 
gold in the same comprised. 

Item another vestment the ground of satin powdered with white 
silk with the amice and alb to the same according. 

Item another vestment the ground of green and powdered with 
white the amice and the alb to the same according, 

Item ij corporas with ij cases to them. 

Item a great coffer. 

Item ij formys of tree (wooden forms). 

Item a brazen pot 2 vestels and one little table board. 

Item ij apparels for the altar that is to say one of the ground of 
white for work dayes another of the ground of blue for holi 
days. 

Item receyved of John Gaywodes gift an altar cloth with a red 
frontal and a candlestick of laton the which Sir Nicholas hath 
in keeping. 

Item a new frontal of blue sarsnet with stars of gold. 

Item an altar cloth of blue sarsnet with stars of gold, 


The anniversaries of Walter Frampton, William 
Strange, William Howell and “All Good Doers,” were 
duly observed until 1533, the first year of Cranmer’s 
primacy. In that year as many as twelve priests, besides 
the clerk in orders, were engaged in the celebration of 


the solemn rites for the soul of Walter Frampton and | 
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his kin. The bellman still went to the High Cross to 
cry aloud to the people to pray for those who were to be 
commemorated, and while the welfare of the dead was 
considered, the temporal interest of the poor and needy 
who were yet alive was not forgotten, nearly half the 
costs of the obit being given to them in bread— 


1533. Obetts that where in the sayd yere— 


Walter Frampton. Item payd unto xii prysts lvs. 
Item payd unto Mr. parson ... xd, © 
Item payd for rynging ... vid, 
Item payd for offering id. 
Item to the bellman ud. 


Item in bread to the pore pepull ... segiey (ea) EAE 

9. From some entries concerning the roodloft we 
gather that it was an elaborately carved work enriched 
with many images, including representations of the 


twelve apostles. 


PAYNTING THE ROOD LOFTE, 


In primis paide unto olde Solbe for peynting of oure 
rood lofte and mending the images... ... 

Item paid unto the said old Solbe for peynting of the 
nether rood lofte and more with the ij small 
images and the xii apostles with the angels 


Lili, 


£1i xilis. ivd, 

This £5 13s. 4d. represents the labour alone, and 
seeing that manual labour was then worth 8d. a day, 
which is about one-seventh of the present payment, the 
cost of restoring and painting the roodloft was about 
£40 of our present money, so that we may infer it to 
have been a very conspicuous ornament. : 

10. The various charges for ringing the bells, &., 
on the approach of distinguished personages to the city, 
or to visit the church itself, are historically suggestive 
enough to justify their introduction here:— 


1535. Item for paynting the gate agenst the king’s 

COMMING ive ees) Vets. well Wie. ade Oe eeen. ieee 
Item paid for setting up the iii skeffolds at the gate 
Item paid for a laborer for attendance and for takyng 

down the skaffold Sy SL pas is, lid, 
This has reference to the anticipated entry of Henry 
VIII. with Anne Boleyn at St. John’s gate, and it shows 
how lively the expectation was of his coming. On 
account of the plague prevailing in Bristol it is said 
that he did not leave Thornbury, where he was then 
visiting the seat of his former victim the Duke of 
Buckingham, to come here, or if he did, that he made 
no public entry. It is reported, however, that he came 
privately and was shown the chief points of the town 
by the mayor, and that his gratification with its wealth 
and importance induced him to make it hereafter a 
cathedral see. | 


1637. Item for the procession at the byrth of our 
PEYDED vver ss a 


Xiis. 
lis. ivd. ob. 


This was Edward VI., and the procession one might 
think was of no great length if not longer than the sum. 


So Ee ——————E 
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1555. Item paid unto the sexton for rynging at my 
lord byshop’s comyng , fs xiid, 
This was Holyman, the second iNditon of Bristol, who 
succeeded in the days of Mary, and under whose auspices 
the practices of the old faith were temporarily revived. 
We are not therefore surprised to find in the same and 
succeeding year these further items :— 
Paid the sexton to ring for our holy father the pope __ lis. 
1556. Paid for ringing the bells for the visitation of 


our holy father the pope... . ivd. 
Paid unto Mr. Hibbys for the onp of the Tajunction 
at the visitation of my Lord Cardynall Powle viiid. 


11. The old order was now about to change and yield 
place tonew. The course of the transition may be traced 
in the following details which contain some of the later 
items of a kind that were to pass away :— 


1556. Item for the tabernacle for the sacrament Xxs, 


Gylding and paynting of the tabernaclye ... Xs, 
Paid for iiii lbs. candyls Crystmas eve xiid, 
Paid for holy bowis the same time xen 
Paid for frankynsense the same time ... id, 


Then in the following s 5aniern eset the feast of the 
nativity of our lorde God 1557 unto the same feaste 
1558 ’—we have accounted by John Draper, warden :— 


Item paid to the parson for ene the passion on 


Palm sunday... vid. 
Item paid to William ‘Sexton “for ‘watching the 

sepulker ... ee is. ob. (4d.) 
Item paid to Mr. pare son dos Strange? S ops. lis. vid. 
Item for bearing of the cross.. ivd, 
Item to John a powell for giving warns to come 

before the commissioners .. , ivd, 
Item paid for ryngyng at the proclamation bt he 

Queene (Elizabeth) ivd, 
Item for candles of Alhalowen night ae fue oie ‘Jie iid, 
Item for iiii Ib. of candles at Christmas is. 
Item for wax and tapers at Haster vilis. id, 


In the following year John Crosbie, churchwarden 
(Xmas 1558 to Xmas 1559), 


Pade for two English books ... 


oe Vilis, vilid, 
Pade to William Sexton and Walter Spr att fr taking 


down the altars and painted clothes iis, vilid, 
Item to one of the visitor’s servants for wayting our 

answers to the article is. vid. 
Item at the deliverance of it.. he oe is. 
Item pade to the sumnor at the visitations ivd. 
Item pade to Water Glison for writing of ie inven- 

tories of the Articles... lis. vid. 


12. For several years both before and after the 
ecclesiastical transition there is a succession of pay- 
ments to John Hill, clerk in orders, of ‘‘five pounds 
for his whole year’s wages.”’ His continuance in office 
shows that he kept pace with his times, that he endured 
the changes meekly, and took part in effecting them in 
his own church. What became of the splendid vest- 
ments does not clearly appear; but there is a charge of 





the sorry sum of eightpence for making two surplices. 
There is also a payment of 22d. for tables and boards 
to the ten commandments. The roodloft remained till 
the third year of Elizabeth, for in 1561 we have “ paid 
John a Powell for his summons aboute the rode lofte 
before the ordinary ivd.” Just before this there is a 
charge of 7s. 6d. paid to ‘two carpenters and the 
laborers,” for taking down the roodloft; and a further 
charge of 2s. 4d. paid to William Sextence for restor- 
ing the roodloft door, &c. 

13. In 1568 the Duke of Norfolk, whose death 
warrant was three years after thrice signed by Eliza- 
beth and only twice revoked, appears to have visited 
this church, as on the same visit to Bristol he did also 
Redcliff and Temple. In the latter church he had the 
bells rung to see whether the tower shook, and here 
also the same experiment seems to have been tried with 
some damaging effect, for there is this entry of ex- 
pense :— 

1568. Item paid for reparation upon the church at 
the ringings of the Duke of Norfolk 

14. The miserable stipends received in the 16th and 
17th centuries by priests and clergy argue strongly for 
the truth of Lord Macaulay’s representation of the in- 
ferior social status of men in holy orders. 

Thus, Sir John Masty, in 1535, is ‘‘ paid for a hoole 
yere’s wages £vi., Nicholas our clerk at the same time 
being remunerated with £ii.” By the same accounts 
we find that a mason was paid 8d. a day, or £10 8s. a 
year for his labour, which was considerably more than 
both parson and clerk together received. In 1557 the 
parson’s stipend is still less; we havye— 


ixs, xid. 


Item pade to John Hyll for his hool wages oe v li. 
Item to William Sexton for his hool yere’s wages ... £1 18s. 4d. 


which sums are repeated to the same persons in suc- 
ceeding years till 1561. 

In 1679 the proper clerical stipend here seems to 
have been £10, which is the superb sum paid to Mr. 
Thomas Palmer, minister, but there is in this year given 
‘‘to him more by order £5.”” In the following year he 
receives the £10 with no recorded addition. We are 
not, therefore, surprised to find that poor clergymen 
sometimes called at the vestry for a little parish assis- 
tance, but that this assistance should be afforded in 
‘sack’? seems to imply that they were more thirsty 
than hungry. Thus, 

1690. April 30th. Paid 1 quart sack for a peta 


minister ... ls. 10d. 
May 28th. Gave to an Irish ponictetss 2s. 6d. 
June 8th. Paid for one quart of sack toa 

strange minister ls. 10d. 
June 30th. Paid for one quart of sack toa a 

strange minister Is. 10d. 
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July 3rd. Paid for one quart of sack toa 
strange minister : ls. 10d. 

Sept. 25th. Paid for one quart of sack toa a 
strange minister ... .. Is. 10d. 

Nov. 27th. Paid for one quart of sack ‘oe a 
strange minister... ... ls. 10d. 

Dec. 21st. Paid for one quart of sack toa a 
strange minister... .. ls. 10d. 

1692. Jan. 8th. Paid for one quart of pack ae a 
strange minister ... .. Is. 10d. 

Feb. 12th. Paid ae one quart of sack toa a 
strange minister ... ... ... ls. 10d. 


15. Contained in the vestry is an old hour-glass, an 
instrument which was often placed near the pulpit sub- 
sequently to the Reformation, and especially during the 
Commonwealth, to regulate the length of the sermon. 
This article is rare and curious, and is, with the stand, 
in perfect preservation. Two old latten candlesticks of 
good design are also worthy attention, and the same 
remark may be made of two Jacobean offertory boxes 
and the carved partitions at the east and west end of 
the church. The chairs in the vestry appear to be of 
the Commonwealth period, and are good substantial 
specimens of their kind. The oak Communion table is 
richly carved, and demands special attention. It is no 
doubt identical with one charged in the accounts under 
1635 :— 


Paid for a new Communion Table, painting and 


gilding .. a . £3 14s. Od. 
Paid for a white duiiaeke aeih for the Gomrmunion 

table : » £2 108. Od. 
Paid for a green covering i the Communion table.. lls. 7d. 


In a window of the north wall of the jane is a 
delicately-figured episcopal mitre in modern stained 
glass, once belonging to Wells cathedral. There are 
some fragments of ancient coloured glass in the other 
windows. 

16. Under 1625 we have an entry relative to the 
beginning of Charles the First’s fitful and feverous 
reign :—— 

Item, paid the Clarke by Mr. Butsher for ringinge 


on the king’s holyday and the new king’s procla- 


mation day .. vis. vid. 


Many stormy waves had t eeeed over the kingdom 
before the entry we next quote was made :— 


1659-60. To the ringers the day the king (Charles 
II.) was voted in and proclaimed Vilis, 
As James II. was crowned in Easter week, 1685, 
we are at a loss to explain the date in the ensuing 
extract :— 


1686. June 25th. To the ringers coronation day of 


King James ... .. vis. 
To the men that seneered the wine ait fie 
Conduit lis. ivd. 


The year above quoted was the first anniversary of the 
[Vou. II.] 


coronation. The conduit is that still on the north of 


the church. 

1686. June 18th. Paid the ringers when my lord 
Bishop came in ' ns 

This was Jonathan ee one of the famous 

“seven.” Again— 

1687. Feb. 6th. Spent with the vestry at the Bell 
tavern when my lord incase visited this 
church 

17. In the pr seri a the custom pe shocking 
to all teetotal ears that in former days church business 
should have been transacted at taverns over the flowing 
cups of the vestrymen. Here are a few further items 
from the same records :— 

1624, Payd at the Bell at the going to perambula- 
DIGI >.25) eh 

1682. Payd at the Virgin tavern when the vestry 
met ... we is 

1683. Paid at the iWouneaim (Wine eee for the 
account dinner Lill. 


18. Some of the items concerning the course of re- 
pairs in the church are worth selection, not only on their 
own account, but also as affording information of the 
cost of labour at the time the works were done :— 


lis. vid. 


Xilis. 


Xilis. 
vid, 


Vlis. 


1543. Item paid unto Jn° Carpenter for hymself 


and his man for 26 days at xvd. the day... xxiis. vid. 
(sic.) 
PAYNTINGE OF OUR CHURCH. 
Item paide unto Richard Mathews for xi. days at 
vuid, vis. ivd, 
Item paide to J ohn Mathews for ¥ V1. daies at vilid, . . v8, 


19. The Crypt, dedicated to the Boly Cross, is 
entered by a small doorway on the north side. Imme- 
diately within is a stoup for the purpose of aspersion 
and another of these occurs, with a carved demi-angel 
above it, in connection with an altar tomb in the south- 
west wall. In the eastern portion of the crypt the 
moulded ribs of the vaulting spring rectagonally and 
diagonally from clustered mural columns, but in the 
western division these ribs or groiningss ascend imme- 
diately from the ground without the support of pillars 
or capitals. The apex of the roof is about 11 feet from 
the floor. The date of this crypt has been pronounced 
by Mr. Freeman ‘‘to be of the late 15th or early 16th 
century,”’ but, as we have seen, there is a document in 
the vestry dated in the year 13892, which speaks of a 
crypt as being then in existence. 

20. The devotional uses to which this very interest- 
ing substructure was in former years intended or applied 
is shown by the following extracts from the wardens’ 
records, and as will be seen it served as a place of 
assembly for a religious guild, and for occasional ser- 
vices in the way of periodical commemorations of 
benefactors to the church, &c. Services were, no doubt, 
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frequently going on at the same time both in the church 
and in the crypt, which was a secondary church where 
masses were celebrated and daily services performed :— 


‘*Be it known also that the last day of Septembre, in the 
yere of oure lorde god mMccccLxy., in the worship of the holi rood, 
Saint John Baptiste, and Saint Martyn the Confessor, Master 
Thomas Clynt, parson of this church, William Spencer, Nicholas 
Wargyn, John Bagod, William Howell, John Gaywode, Robert 
Straunge, Ric. Bayley, Willm. Withyngton, and Thomas Rowley 
founded and stablished in the croude of this church perpetual to 
endure a Britherhed, and that a preest shall devoutely daily saye 
or do to be said masse in the seid croude for the prosperitie and 
welfare of all ye Brithery and Sistery being on lyf belonging to 
the seid Britherhed. And for all the soules that ben past out of 
this world. Provided alwey that the preest there for the tyme 
beyng shall saye every Monday a masse of the Holy Goost, and 
every Wednesday a masse of requiem for all cristen soules. And 
every Friday a masse of the holi crosse. And fro Alhalwen tyde 
to Candilmasse, the masse to begyn evry daye atte houre of vii. 
And fro Candilmasse to Alhalwen tide the masse to begyn atte 
houre of vi. And atte begynnyng of evry masse before his con- 
fiteon (confession) the preest there being in his awbe shall exhorte 
the people to pray for the soules whos names be conteyned in his 
bederole. 

*¢ Here folwen the charges that the proctours of this church for 
the tyme being, be bonde to do and duly kepe duryng the terme 
of xxxvitl. yere for the soules of John White, Barbour, and 
Maude his wife, Walter Rowley and Martyn his wif, Willm. 
Chestre and Agnes his wif, John North and Alice his wif, for 
certeyn tenements in Seint Bartholomews Aley, that Harry Chestre 
and Thomas Rowley have given to the sustenacion of the Brither- 
hed in the croude of this churche, as it appereth in parcelles 
before written. 

‘¢ Hirst, the said proctours for the tyme beying be bound to 
lette and ordeyn to be seid on the Fridaye, atte afternone in Ester 
weke in due and convenyent tyme a dirige by note in the crowde 
with the parson of this churche or his depute with v. preestes and 
the clerk of this church. The parson to have for him and his 
brennyng light aboute the herce ; vid, 
Also every preeste beyng atte said dirige and masse.. ... xd. 
Also to the clerke for his servyce, and for ryngyng of the 

grete belle in tyme of the dirige in long peles, and in 

the masse tyme on the morn a long pele 2 ivd. 
Also the proctours for the tyme beyng must offre atte masse id, 
Also the proctours for the tyme beyng be bound the same 

Saturdaye to dele to poure people in the same parysh 


in ferthung brede... ixd, 
Also the same proctours, the ¢ same dave, to the prisoners 
of Newgate be bounde to dele in brede... ...... xd, 


Even we, the inheritors of the aetetniiol faith, may 
admire, though we may be unwilling to imitate the 
zeal, that could call men out of their beds daily, at six 
in the summer and seven in the winter, to pray for the 
welfare of one another and for those gone before. Such 
practice we may think 

‘¢ More fitted for the cloudy night 
Of Popery than Gospel light.” 
But though our decrease of works may be compensated 
by increased faith, it is perhaps worth a question 
whether the sunrise of faith should be the sunset of 
zeal, and whether we could even for Heaven’s sake now 
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practice the zeal our forefathers exemplified for the 
same prospect. 

In 1825 the crypt, after having been severally used 
as an engine house, a sugar warehouse, and an auc- 
tioneer’s wareroom, was cleansed at the expense of the 
rector, the process costing about £60. 

21. The usurpation of the name of Rowley by Chat- 
terton, as the imputed author of the young poet’s own 
productions, has given an adventitious interest to the 
memorials of this family contained in St. John’s church. 
Level with the floor of the main aisle are brasses of a 
male and female figure, with a Ave jacet inscription 
denoting that Thomas Rowley, merchant and sheriff, 
died 30th January, 1478, and that Margaret, his wife, 
died 1470. At Christmas, 1477, Rowley gave to the 
church two silver candlesticks, weighing 613 ounces. 
There is no account of any priest or poet of that name 
connected with the church we are considering, and the 
Rowley of Chatterton was certainly Chatterton himself. 
Very little is known concerning the family, but the 
extracts we have cited from the vellum book in the 
vestry will show their interest and participation in the 
devotional practices of the church. In the crypt is a 
large tomb supporting the effigies of a man and his 
wife, and sculptured on the front are eleven children. 
This has been generally referred to the Rowleys, but, 
if correctly, some later members of the family than the 
figures on the brasses must be represented, the style of 
the tomb being of an advanced era and belonging to 
the following century. Its identity, however, is uncer- 
tain, as is also that of the altar tomb on the south-west 
side of the crypt. Passing over some memorials of no 
particular interest, we mention the fact of the interment 
here [in the crypt] of the remains of Sir George Snigge, 
eldest son of Baron Snigge, Recorder of Bristol. He 
was drowned at ten o’clock of the night of December 
27th, 1610, in attempting to cross the ferry at Rown- 
ham, on horseback, on his way from Sir Hugh 
Smyth’s at Ashton. His body was not found until 
the 10th of June following, when it was taken up at 
the graving place, without either hands or legs.” In 
1649 the bells were re-cast and a new frame constructed 
for them. 

22. The weather-beaten statues on either side of St. 
John’s gate are accounted to represent the royal brothers 
Brennus and Belinus, sons of Dunwallo, an early king 
of Britain. According to Ricart’s Calendar of Bristol,° 
‘‘Brynne first founded and bilded this worshipful town 
of Bristul, that now is Bristowe, and set it upon a litell 


1 MS. Annals City Lib. 2 Churches of Bristol, 133. 
8 Compiled about 1479, when Ricart was Town Clerk of 
Bristol. 
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hill, that is to say, between Seint Nicholas Yate, Seint 
Johnne Yate, Seint Leonard’s Yate and the Newe Yate. 
And no more was bilde, not many years after.” This 
Brennus was the leader of the Gauls, who, in B.c. 390, 
crossing the Apennines, defeated the Romans with an 
army of 70,000 men against 40,000. Had he marched 
at once upon Rome, the Roman name and nation might 
have been swept from the earth; but spending the 
night on the field in cutting off the heads of the slain, 
he gave the citizens time to secure the capitol until 
Manlius finally saved it.2 It must be admitted that 


Brennus’ destruction of Rome is better authenticated 
than his construction of Bristol, but even the latter fact 


A 


admits of some plausible ar- 
gument in its favour. This, 
however, cannot here be 
pursued. Perhaps there is 
no episode in profane his- 
tory of more dramatically 
impressive interest than the 
massacre on this invasion of 
Rome of the eighty fathers 
of the city in their halls, 
seated in their ivory chairs 
and robed in the splendid 
vestments of their state 
offices. Then, the sacking 
and burning of Rome, the 
famous night attack on the 
capitol, the great ransom 
offered, the false balances 
brought by the enemy, and 
finally the insolence of Bren- 
nus, who, upon remonstrance 
being made, passionately 
flung his sword into the 
defective scale, exclaiming 
“Ve Vietis.” The pictorial narration of Livy has made 
all this a schoolboy story. That the chief actor therein 
should only be the traditional founder of Bristol adds 
an interesting prestige to our ancient city. 

Henry VII. was met at this gate, “ad portam Sancti 
Johannis, by a pageant of many mayden childern, richely 
besene with Girdells, Beds (beads) and Onches, wher 
Justicia had the wordes that herafter ensueth.”® These 
words, however, we spare the reader, and have no doubt 
that the king likewise would have been gratified by 

* Evans, 3. Also, in the Elogium Historiarum, 1366, edited 
under the auspices of the Master of the Rolls :—‘ Brennius civita- 


tem condidit in occidentali parte Britannice et eam nomine suo 


appella scilicet, Brenston, nune vero per syncopen Bristow 
vocitatur.”—IT., 242. 


? Smith’s Gk. and Rom. Biog., I., 503. 
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Interior of St. John’s Church. 


being spared their tedious infliction. Elizabeth, on her 
passing through Bristol, in August, 1574, stayed at this 
gate while being addressed by three boys who severally 
(in the pageantry of the occasion) represented Saluta- 
tion, Gratulation and Obedient Good Will. The first 
of these having delivered his horrible hexameters, the 
second boy presently reminded her Majesty 


‘* That a sottle sneak of late, with sopple sugred words 


Hath sleely oe in Pal, of men and drawn out naked swords. 
* x as s * 


Disunion is his aaron &e. 


But to lessen her peril and dismay and to reassure 
her highness, they bombastically declared that even 
feeble youth and _ tender 
MA li» 
Te i 
wl 


stl HUA 


babes would unsheath their 
inlay i 
| lh ye 


swords in her defence, which 
they instantly illustrated by 
drawing their own. The 
queen having listened to 
their wearisome orations, 
proceeded to her lodgings, 
at the Great House on St. 
Augustine’s back. 

23. Of the difficulties be- 
setting strangers who wished 
to settle in the town we 
have already spoken, and 
the muniments of St. John’s 
supply instances of the pre- 
caution with which such 
were admitted to dwell un- 
der the shadow of that 
church. This could only be 
done by the order of the 
mayor, or by some of the 
more substantial parishion- 
ers binding themselves in 
surety to the churchwardens (in the sum of £100) that 
the new residents should “save harmless and indemni- 
fied” both the vestry and the inhabitants. In an analo- 
gous instance it happens that John Smith, currier, of St. 
John’s parish, “ being desirous to remove his habitation 
and to reside in the town of Biddiford, Devon, to get a 
better livelihood, his father, Edward Smith, currier, and 
Abel Adams, butcher, bind themselves in a fine of £100, 
payable to James Cade and Edward Hurne, or their 
representatives, churchwardens, to indemnify them for 
receiving back John Smith or any of his family if they 
happen to become chargeable to the town of Biddiford. 



































Dated 8rd Nov., 1692.” 


The following is worth quoting for the sake of the 
later associations of the name of Chatterton :—‘“ 22nd 
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Feb., 1683. Ordered that the churchwardens and over- 
seers of the poor of the parish of St. John Baptist doe 
take into their parish Ann, the wife of John Chatterton, 
late an inhabitant of the said parish, and that they 
provide for her according to law, as they will answer 
the contempt hereof. Given under our hands the day 
and yeere above written. 

“Wa. Crurrersuck, Mayor. 

‘‘Rost. Cann, 

‘Wm. CRAs, 

‘‘JosEPH CRESWICK.”’ 


By an indenture dated 6th November, 1693 (5 Wil- 
liam and Mary), Francis Plemer and Tho. Aldworth, 
churchwardens of St. John’s parish, Bristol, place 
‘Elizabeth Browne, a poor child of the said parish, 
apprentice to John Gandy, of the same parish, black- 
smith, and Margaret, his wife, with them to dwell and 
serve for the space of seven years, they undertaking 
to teach and sufficiently instruct in the business of a 
servant maid and provide her with apparel and main- 
tenance, and at the end of the term deliver unto the 
said apprentice double apparel of all sorts, good and 
new, that is to say, a good new suit for the holy dayes 
and another for the working days.’”? Not a word is 
said about a penny of wages to be given to the girl 
during the whole time of servitude, and it may be noted 
that John Gandy could not write his own name, but put 
his mark to the indenture. 

24, Among the briefs (or letters patent formerly 
giving licence to a charitable collection for any public 
or private loss) we find in one instance ‘‘the names of 
those persons that gave to y° Briefe for y® distressed 
Vaudois in y® parish of St. John y° Baptist in y° Citty 
of Bristoll, being what was collected from y® 17th to y° 
29 Aprill 1699. Mr. James Tayler, Rector, 10s.,” &c., 
making a total of £10 19s. 4d.; also— 
February 24th, 1702. Collected by a brief for re- 


building Chepstow Church... ...  «.. £113 6 
July 31st, 1704. Collected towards y® relief of sea- 

mens’ widows and children occasioned by y® late 

dreadful storm and tempest which happened on 

VElandie pdaveOr NOVAS! suse cse, er nes coc g ls 7 O 


This was one of the most terrible storms on record, to 
which we shall again refer. 
14th March, 1729. Received a Brief for collecting 

money from house to house for y® reliefe of y® poor 


Protestants that suffered great losses by fire at 


Copenhagen... ... ... «. £1 0 6 


25. The charges for a feast on St. John’s day (27th 


Dec.), 1715, ‘held at y® Globe”? (Christmas street), » 


under the auspices of Rev. Sam. Porter, vicar, will give 
an idea of the bill of fare at that time :— 
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— 


Bread, bear, sider, tobacco 

Dressing sauce, fowling of linnen ... 

Loyne of veale ... 

Six fowles ... 

3 lb. sausages 

ZJemons = et tes 

2 bottles Brandy 

18 oz. sugar... 

2 quarts red 

2 quarts sherry ... Pe PRS Rema, MP a Ps 
Mr. Jeremy Webb’s account dinner in the following 

April contains the following items : — 


Pwr COONTNAHOGD 
SCRARORDOCOCHAUMS 


‘3 dozen Pidgings, 10s. ; 2 pigs, 5s. ; a loin of veal and side of 
lamb, 8s. 6d.; a rump and middle cutt beefe, 17s.; 1 gallon 
Rhenish, 7s. ; 2 gallons port, 12s. ; 34 gallons sherry, £1 6s. 3d.” 


Under 1776, February 3rd, we find— 


‘To labour digging and Halling of 14 loads of snow from the 
church in Towre lane, at 6d. per load, 7s.” 

26. George Whitefield’s first sermon, 1737, at Bristol, 
was preached at St. John’s. He says that it being his 
custom, go where he might, to attend the daily services 
of the church, he went to St. John’s to hear a sermon. 
When prayers were over and the psalm being sung, the 
minister came to him and asked him to preach. Having 
his notes about him, he complied. The next day he 
preached at St. Stephen’s; and during his stay in Bristol 
the mayor appointed him to preach before himself and 
the corporation.* 

27. In the parish ledger the following loyal bequest 
is recorded :— 


July 19th 1821. ‘‘Mr. John Farr presented to the Reverend 
William Mirehouse, curate, and the vestry of this parish a silver 
goblet in commemoration of the coronation of his majesty King 
George Fourth, which took place this day ; also 25 guineas, the 
interest thereof to be given as follows, viz.: Five shillings for 
wine at the election of churchwardens every year, to be drank out 
of the aforesaid goblet, and 20s. a year to be given to the women 
residing in St. John’s Almshouse on the 11th of December, except 
there should be a coronation in that year, then the women are to 
receive 20s. on that day instead of the 11th of December.”? 


28. There yet exists the original writ, dated 12th 
June, 1409, for the consecration of the burial ground in 
St. John’s street. We incidentally find from the docu- 
ment that the usual hour of dining was six o’clock in 
the afternoon, it being stated that ‘‘the garden in Tour 
Lane, in the parish of St. John Baptist, which John 
Knighton, clerk, and William Chastell lately gave to 
Richard Wormbrige, rector of St. John’s church, was 
consecrated and sanctified between the hours of 4 and 5 
before the common hours of dining (ante communem 
horam prandendi), in the presence of the public notary, 
John Schawen, rector of St. John’s parish church, 


1 Whitefield’s Life, 47. 
2 Com. Rep., 461. Edward’s Remarkable Charities, 17. 
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Walter Seymour, Mark William, Nicholas Exestre and 
others.” 

29. Preserved in the vestry is a vellum document, 
with a piece of silver pipe about an inch long attached, 
by which an agreement was made with Hugh White, 
plumber, at his own cost during life, to bring water to 
St. John’s conduit (now attached to the north side of the 
church, but formerly inside the gate by the present 
south-west entrance to the church) during his life at the 
yearly payment of £10. The spring belonged to the 
Carmelite Friars, who discovered it on the side of 
Brandon Hill, at the top of the present Park street, in 
a well-secured and a terraqueous quarry. Ina pleasant 
little publication called The Pipes, Pumps and Conduits of 
Sristol, reprinted from the Bristol Times and Felix Farley’ s 
Journal, we find the following remarks concerning’ St. 
John’s conduit :—“ Into this spring they (the Carmelite 
brothers) inserted a pipe, which conveys the current 
down the hill through Frog lane and along Pipe lane (so 
called from that circumstance), and where there was a 
main cistern for the supply of the adjacent Friary and 
the neighbourhood. From this cistern the Prior after- 
wards granted a feather pipe to the vestry of St. John. 
The feather is conducted from the Carmelite cistern 
through Host, or Horse, street and Christmas steps to St. 
John’s church. On the suppression of the monasteries 
the entire charge of keeping the conduit in repair from 
its source at the top of Park street devolved on the 
churchwardens and vestry of St. John’s; -and the ex- 
pense was no slight one, for on one or two occasions the 
cost of repairs swallowed up the parish revenues for a 
whole year. Some sixteen or seventeen years ago the 
supply of water at St. John’s falling off very greatly the 
parish authorities had a survey of the whole course of 
the pipe to the fountain head made, when they found 
that as it descended Park street several of the inhabitants 
of the adjoining houses had inserted feathers into the 
main channel and thus diverted into their own kitchens 
and closets the stream from its legitimate destination. 
The churchwardens immediately put out these small 
pipes, but it is more than suspected that some good 
folks in the street have again been ‘feathering their 
nests.’ For a few years the water has ceased to run 
from ‘the conduit harde by St. John’s Gate,’ the 
parish finding on the establishment of the Water Com- 
pany that the cost of maintaining the pipe would be 
more than any additional convenience it conferred on 
the public was worth.” 

Among the archives of the church is the following 
paper referring to the same conduit :— 


‘*The copy of an old writing registered in the white booke of 
the Guildhall of Bristol, fol. 9. 1 Oct., 1376, 50 Ed. III., Walter 
Derby mayor, Hugh Durenge engaged ‘to bringe all the water 
rising and surceasinge att the hedde of the conduite called the key 
pype of Bristoll, and likewise all the water risinge and surceasinge 
att the heade of the conduyte of Allhallowe in Corne streete neare 
Allhalowes church. And also all the water running into the 
cestern sett adjoyneinge to the flryersCarmelyte called the cesterne 
of St. John’s pype from the same cesterne to the conduite sett att 
St. John’s gate in Broad streete without any contradiction so that 
the commons of the said towne have no lacke of water att any of 
the said conduyts att any time dureing the life of the said Hugh 
yf any water may be found risinge att the head of the said con- 
duits. And if the said commonaltye shall lacke water att any of 
the said conduyts by the space of 6 days, and that proved before 
the maere, sheriff, and bayliffe of the said towne, he is to forfeit 
£10. He is to find 1,000 feet of the rule of strong new pipe every 
year, for all of which material he is to receive £10 going out of 
several houses standing uppon the bridge of Bristol for his term 
of life.’ ” 


Among the memoranda in the vestry is a bill for a 
bean feast at the Fountain tavern on the visitation of 
the conduit, 2nd July, 1723:—‘ Bacon 3/4, pease 1/5, 
beans 2/-, lemons 1/3, sugar 1/13, butter 10d., 2 quarts 
mountain 3/-, 2 quarts port 3/-, 2 quarts brandy 4/6, 
bread 6d., ale 2/14, sider 3/-, dressing 3/6; sum £1 9s.” 

30. The destroyed church of St. Laurence, which was 
contiguous on the west to St. John’s arch was incor- 
porated with St. John’s in 1580. Very few particulars 
are recoverable of St. Laurence’s church. There is 
however in the vestry an undated deed by which Cecilia 
Pollard, relict of William Pollard, grants to God, to 
St. Mary and the church of St. Laurence for the wel- 
fare of her own soul, the souls of William Pollard, her 
husband, and her boy, 2s. derived from a piece of land 
outside St. John’s gate to the lights of the same church. 
The deed is witnessed by the vicar of St. Werburgh, 
John Aylward and others. Also Walter Vaginator (a 
maker of sheaths or scabbards for swords), of Bristol, 
grants in perpetual alms for his own and his wife’s 
spiritual welfare, 3s. yearly rent to maintain a lamp 
in the church of St. Laurence near Frome bridge, the 
rent derived from certain land in prato Lewini (Lewin’s 
mead): William Fitz Nicholas, then mayor of Bristol. 
Witnessed by James de la Warr, Galfrido, master of 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital; Michael, parson of St. 
Laurence; and John Aylward. 

St. Laurence’s Church (which had been sold with 
much other ecclesiastical property to Henry Brayne, 
merchant tailor, of London) going to decay, and having 
but a small parish, was taken down and the parish 
united, 1580, with St. John’s. William Wyrcestre 
describes it as 29 yards long and 9 yards wide.} 


1 Evans, 156. 
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> CHURCH + OF + ST. + NICHOLAS. « 
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4. Rebuilding of Church im 15th Century. 
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“( @LABN,ORACE WALPOLE, whose taste in archi- 
ve tecture was experimentally developed in 
x ) Pp y | 
—\S his questionable structure at Strawberry 
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hill, pronounced the exterior of this church 
to be “neat and truly Gothic,” an opinion 
that at the present time will hardly meet 
2 with any cordial acceptation, for a more 
=== impoverished reproduction of the grand 
old Gothic style could be hardly possible. The spire, 
indeed, is a redeeming feature and worthy of better 
relationship ; the height is 205 feet from the ground. 

2. The date of the erection of the original church is 
uncertain. Barrett states, on the authority of Abbot 
Newland, that Robert, third son of Robert Fitzhardinge, 
pave (circa 1172) to the abbey of St. Augustine (now 
the cathedral), the church of St. Nicholas, Bristol. 

It appears by documents, formerly in the chest of 
St. Mary Redcliff, but now in the keeping of the Rev. 
G. W. Braikenridge, that about 1200 Richard Womb- 
strong, for the benefit of the souls of his parents, sold 
to the parishioners of St. Nicholas, for 80 marks of 
silver, his house, &c., near St. Nicholas church, for 





20. Corpus Christt Day. 21. 
23. Fudge Feffreys at St. Nicholas Church. 


Curious entries in Accounts of Sequestration 
24. Burials in Crypt. 


making a chapel to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. About the same time William Skinnare gave, 
out of his two stone houses near St. Nicholas church, 
12 pence annual rent to celebrate at the said altar of 
St. Mary. In 1857 there is a deed of gift, in his life- 
time, by Richard Spycer, for a chantry to be celebrated 
for ever, at the altar of St. Mary, in the same church, 
for the good estate and the souls of the king and queen, 
the mayor and common council of Bristol, himself and 
his wife. The endowment was the rental of two houses 
in ‘‘ Balewynstrete,’”’ and ten shillings yearly for a lamp 
to burn before the altar. 

3. In the wardens’ accounts there are many entries 
relating to the altar of the Virgin Mary. Under 1520 
appear :— 


In primis receivyd for our lady lyght viis. vid. 
Gatheryd for our lady masse... we wee tee oe vs. vid. 
Paid to Syr Robert for syngyng our lady masse in 

GhevlonGe site ee ee. Gee i Beer ots hg a vis. ilid. 
For mendyng of the whyt vestments of our lady 

awter i lid. ob. 


1532—Item payd to our lady prieste for hys yery’s 
wages ... ae rar ed Re recce oe co fee ee 
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In like manner occur payments for succeeding years. 
Barrett says that ‘“‘in the year 1408 this church was 
partly rebuilt, for by the will of Thomas Knapp, an 
eminent merchant and late mayor, £20 is given towards 
building St. Nicholas church.” The mere fact of a 
bequest towards the fabric of a church does not neces- 
sarily imply that the building was in actual process, 
as in ancient times almost everyone gave by his will 
to the cathedral or parish church where he lived.t In 
the present instance, however, it seems likely that this 
was the case, for there are several wills about the end 
of the 14th century, in which more considerable amounts 
are left than might be expected for mere keeping the 
church in repair. 
4. Thus, in 1384 Nigel Fisher leaves two shops, the 
rent of which was to be applied towards the fabric of 
St. Nicholas church.2 Also, in 1395 Robert Cammell 
leaves 40s. for the same object; and in 1404 Thomas 
Martir, who enjoins by his will that he shall be buried 
in the crypt in the tomb where his children lie, be- 
queaths his best silver girdle (zonam) towards the fabric 
of the church; also his house and garden in Bristol are 
to be sold and the proceeds to be divided into three 
parts, one towards the fabric of St. Nicholas church, 
the second to provide chaplains to celebrate masses for 
his soul and the soul of his wife, and 
the third part to be distributed to the 
poor and needy. The structure stood 
upon the ancient wall of the town, 
the chancel end—the floor of which 
was much higher than the level of 
the nave—standing upon St. Nicholas 
gate. Owing to this elevation of the 
chancel, the high altar was approached 
by an ascent of twelve steps of white 
and black marble, by which arrange- 
ment a peculiar dignity was acquired. 
In our illustration, which is taken 
from an engraving of the 18th cen- 
tury, the chancel of the church, with 
the street gateway, is clearly depicted. 
5. The removal of the old gateway in 1762 having 
entailed the demolition of a part of the church, it was 
thought judicious to re-build the whole edifice, which 
was effected at a cost of £6,000. The interior effect is 
that of an ornate assembly room, and, considered apart 
from the affected Gothic treatment of the windows, is 
worthy of some toleration. The old crypt, which served 
for religious services and for a cemetery, was happily pre- 
served, and is the only feature of archeological interest 























1 Cowell’s Law Dictionary, swhb Fabric Lands, 
? Churchwardens’ books, MS. 
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that remains. It is divided into two aisles of four bays 
each, separated by clustered pillars running up into a 
central longitudinal rib from which branches on either 
side a fine groined roof, with bosses at the intersections 
of the ribs. At the eastern end are the remains of an 
earlier crypt, which was destroyed to make the High 
street. The main structure appears to be of 15th 
century date, though the heads of Edwards IT. and III. 
and that of Philippa, queen of the latter, which are 
thought to be discernible 
among the bosses, seem 
to point to an earlier 
date. These, however, 
probably belonged to the 
previous crypt. 

In the year 1828 the 
crypt was restored, at 
which time a brass plate 
with the following in- 
scription was fixed in 
the south aisle :—<‘ This 
crypt is traditionally an 
ancient cemetery of the 
original church of St. 
Nicholas, which was 
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18th Century. 


founded in the reign of Canute the Great about the 
year of our Lord Mxxx.; it appears to have been re- 
paired and beautified during the reign of Edward III., 
in the year mccctxr., a head of his Queen, Philippa, 
being still perfect in the keystone of the first groin in 
the south aisle. It was afterwards used by the fra- 
ternity of the Holy Ghost as a chapel in the year mpcutt., 
and was religiously preserved when the ancient church 
was taken down and rebuilt in the year mpconxyuu. ; 
so long a period of time having injured some of the 
arches, the foundations were carefully examined and 
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repaired, and the whole building was restored to its 
original strength and beauty mpcccxx111.” 

6. The old records of the wardens are in good 
preservation, and contain much information relative to 
the former usages of the church. The activity of the 
religious life was somewhat remarkable. very day 
both in the church and in the crypt services were going 
on: matins, masses, nones, evensongs, and commemora- 
tions of the departed. Comprised in one of the MS. 
volumes adverted to is a code of rules for the clerk and 
suffragan, from which may be gathered particulars of 
the routine of services both regular and occasional. 

These curious rules contain instructions ‘“‘ Howe the 
clerke and the suffrigan of Seynt Nicholas church aught 
to do in the said church after the use laudable of years 
past, and the agreement now of all the worshipful of 
the parish the year of our Lord 1481.” The first 
injunction is quaint, and gives the idea that churches 
sometimes served as ‘public dormitories”? even before 
Dean Swift’s period: —‘‘The suffragan oweth (ought) 
to fasten the church doors with a dewe search in the 
said church for fear of slepers. And at a dewe season 
in the morning to set open the doors and the entry close 
door under payne of suche damage as shall be levyed 
of his faults.” 

We have then a series of instructions of a singularly 
elaborate and comprehensive kind, a pecuniary fine 
being attached to failure in any of the particular rules. 

7” In the account of benefactions to the church 
contained in the wardens’ book, we are informed that 
in 1468 John Arveys, master in arts, and perpetual 
vicar of St. Nicholas, repaired and built anew the roof 
and higher part of the chancel at his own expense, and 
gave towards a new organ 40s. Also at this time was 
begun ‘a new and notable work called a reredos upon 
the head of the altar in the choir.” Towards this the 
same vicar contributed two tabernacles of large size and 
carved from foot to head; one containing the image of 
St. Nicholas, being on the north side of the altar, and 
the other, with the image of St. Blase, on the south 
side. ‘To the same work William Spencer, formerly 
mayor, caused to be made two other tabernacles, 
‘‘carved from foot to head with carved images to cor- 
respond.” ‘For a centre piece to the design John Cogan, 
mercer, and mayor in 1472, caused to be made a taber- 
nacle carved with images of the Holy Trinity above, 
and of the Virgin Mary beneath. 

g. Among the furniture of the church was ‘‘a gret 
egyll for to rede the gospel on, of laten”’ (brass). 

Contained in the inventory, dated 5th March, 1432, 
we find a box of silver gilt ‘for God ys body,” a cross 
of silver gilt, a silver chrysmatory, a great chalice 
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weighing 51 ounces, and several smaller, two silver 
censers, a silver ship, &c. A cope and a chasuble and 
two tunicles of red velvet with stars of gold. ‘‘T'wo 
copes of red cloth of gold with bryddys” (birds). “A 
red chasuble for Good Friday. Three lyche bells; two 
bells of laten for the cross banner.’ Another suit of 
vestments of ruby velvet and gold is recorded to have 
cost £50. ‘To the high altar was a frontal of red velvet 
broidered with gold, and another of green ‘ fayre 
browdyrd also.” 

A set of black vestments used at funerals appears 
from the cautious limitations with which they were 
allowed to be used to have been of no little value. On 
the 4th Sunday in Lent it ‘‘ was fully determyned and 
agreed by assent of Mr. John Burton, vicar,”’ and several 
of the parish, that this particular suit, which was given 
by Anne Cogan, should ‘in no wise be hired or lente 
out of the parysh. Also that they should not be occu- 
pied at the bereyng, mynde, or anniversarie of any 
paresthen (parishioner) except for such persons that 
hat ben gode doers to the church in gevyng of lande, 
bokes, vestyments, jewells or other. Speciall dedys 
(deeds) as fyndyng i. preeste 1. yere, or to such pares- 
thens that fyndeth y° clerkes theyr tabells, other ells to 
such paresthens that at the least will paye to the 
proctors vis. viiid., for the occupying of the said vest- 
ments at the bereyng, and paying no more tfore (there- 
fore) if they be occupied at the monethes mynde.” 

Similarly, Joanna Thorne, mother of the founder of 
the Bristol Grammar School, bequeathed (14th March, 
16 Henry VIII.), with much else, ‘‘a sowte of vest- 
ments of black velwet, a pall of blake chamlet and 
velwet. And a payr of candelstikks of silver parcel 
gilte weyeng 97 ounces to honor God and Seynt (Nicho- 
las) withal. And that she myght therefore be prayd 
for every Sonday. And if the sayde ornaments or 
jewells shuld be hired out to any place, then she willid 
ther shulde be receyved for the lone therof xs. sterling, 
of the which viiis. to be payd immediately to the fower 
ordres of freres of the sayde towne’”’ (Bristol) and 2s. 
to St. Nicholas church. 

9. Of service books as many as forty-four are enu- 
merated to have been in the choir on 23rd June, 1479, 
at which time an inventory was taken. Only one of 
these (‘‘a pye”) was in print. The remainder com- 
prised nine antiphones, seven grayles, four legends, a 
gospel, an epistle, three manuals, two ordinals, four 
hymnars, a mass book, a collect book, nine proces- 
sionals, &c. In 1532 for a mass book for the altar is 
charged 7s. At the same date is charged iid. for “a 
lytell bell to go a vysytyng.” 

10. An indenture made 12th January, 20 Hd. IV., 
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between venerabilem virum William Spencer of Bristol, 
merchant, on the one part, and Philip Kingston and 
Stephen Garat, procurators of the church of St. Nicholas, 
Bristol, ordains that with the consent and assent of all 
the parishioners on the other part, it is testified that the 
aforesaid Wm. Spencer gave and conceded to the afore- 
said procurators and parishioners and their successors 
to the work of the fabric of the aforesaid church, a 
tenement with its appurtenances in Nicholas street, 
between the tenement of the priory and convent of the 
Carthusian house of Wytham and tenement of Wm. 
Mauncell, under the condition that every year shall be 
observed in St. Nicholas church a solemn anniversary 
for the souls of Wm. Spencer and Alice and Johanna, 
his successive wives. 

11. It was anciently the custom of the corporation to 
go to Nicholas church on the eve of the day of its patron 
saint to hear evensong, and on St. Nicholas day to hear 
mass and offer, and hear the bishop’s sermon and receive 
his blessing. The corporation, after dinner, assembled 
at “the Counter” (afterwards the Tholzel or Tolzey), 
and while they waited the coming of the bishop they 
amused themselves by playing at dice. It was the 
business of the town clerk to find them dice, and he 
received for every raffle one penny. And on the arrival 
of the bishop his choir sang there and the bishop gave 
his blessing. And he and the whole of his chapel were 
entertained with bread and wine; and afterward the 
corporation went again to St. Nicholas to hear the 
bishop’s evensong.! In the calendar of Ricart, who 
was town clerk in the 18th year of Edward IV., is also 
preserved a curious ordinance for the regulation of 
Christmas observances at Bristol at that time. By this 
it was ordered, among other injunctions, that after the 
ringing of the curfew of St. Nicholas no person should 
carry any kind of light through the street nor be armed 
with any weapons on pain of certain penalties. The 


interest of this document will justify its quotation in 
detail :— 


‘ORDINANCES FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF CHRISTMAS AT Bristou IN 
THE REIGN OF EpWARD IY, 


‘* Item.—The Mayor of Bristol shall by usage this quarter the 
next market day before Christmas day, or else on Christmas eve, 
do make open proclamation for good rule and governance, to be 
had and kept within the said town during the holy days under this 
manner of form, 

‘* The mayor and the sheriff charge and command on the king 
sovereign lord’s behalf, that no manner of person of what degree 
or condition that they be of, at this Christmas go a mumming 
with close visages, nor go after curfews rung at St. Nicholas 
without light in their hands, that is to say sconce light, and that 
they go no wise with weapon defensibly arrayed, whereby the 
king’s peace may be in any mannerwise broken or hurt, and 

1 Smith’s Gilds, 422. 

Vou, II.] 


that upon pain of imprisonment and making fine and ransom to 
the king.” 

[In 1481 the code of rules before referred to enjoins 
the sacristan to ring curfew with one bell at nine in the 
evening, for half of a quarter of an hour under pain 
of 2d. It may be interesting to state that this curfew 
bell is yet maintained. | 

**Ttem.—Another proclamation for conservation of the king’s 
peace ordained, stablished, and enacted by the Common Council of 
Bristol, to be proclaimed at all such time as the mayor and sheriff 
for the time being shall think it necessary in especial against good- 
tides, festivals, and Christmases to be proclaimed in this wise: The 
mayor and sheriff charge and command on the king our sovereign 
lord’s behalf, that no manner of person and persons go or walk 
within this town of Bristol with glaythes, spears, long swords, 
long daggers, custile or Basselardes by night or by day, whereby 
the king’s peace in any mannerwise may be troubled, broken, 
or offended, but the persons, both officers and other, that come 
riding into the town, or going out of the town, and that upon pain 
of forfeiture of their weapons, and their bodies to prison. To the 
accomplishment of the which premises the mayor, sheriff, and 
Common Council of Bristol foresaid charge and command all 
manner, burgesses of this Town of Bristol on the king our sove- 
reign lord’s behalf, to be aiding, helping, supporting, maintaining, 
and favouring to any execution of the same, and that upon pain 
that may or will befall thereupon.’ 


12. The religious uses for which the crypts of 
churches were intended, or at least to which they were 
applied, are well illustrated by the substructures to 
the churches of St. Nicholas and St. John the Baptist. 
Both these crypts are remarkably complete examples of 
their kind, in the Perpendicular style of the 15th cen- 
tury; and both were used as places for the meetings of 
religious guilds, and for holding regular commemora- 
tions, with dirge and mass, of the benefactors of the 
church, whose bodies here rested in their altar-tombs. 
The present crypt or crowd had its own procurators or 
wardens distinct from those of the church above, and it 
also had its separate endowments, possessing in respect 
to the latter, besides an income from seven chantries, as 
many as eight houses in Broadmead, Baldwin street, 
&c. The upper church (for the crypt was a secondary 
church) is called in the proctor’s book the “ high 
church.” The existing records of the crypt begin in 
1489; among the obits was one for all good doers on 
holy rood eve in May. At this service attended twelve 
priests, including two clerks, who were paid collectively 
3s. 8d. The religious offices ended, feasting began, and 
cakes and ale were furnished out in abundance; in 
1523 as much as eighteen bushels of wheat being con- 
sumed, at 123d. a bushel; and beside the expense of 
butter, saffron, &c., 6s. 8d. is charged for baking, with 
the addition of a holy rood eve at the bakehouse, the 
cost of a dinner for the priests, and 14s. for ale. We 

1 Notes and Queries, Dec, 21, 1831, 
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find in the accounts of this year (1523): ‘Received 
during the year of the brodyrs and systers of the 
crowde, xi. xis. iiijd.”’ ‘Received of the proctors of 
the hey (high) church, xiijs. iid.” 

13. The festival for the boy bishop on 6th December, 
was here kept up with great completeness: though 
this curious, and in more than literal sense, childish, 
festival has been inferred to have existed in other 
places than Salisbury, where there is a tomb to a 
boy bishop who died during office, the ascertained in- 
stances, of which Bristol is one, are few. St. Nicholas, 
bishop of Myra in the 4th century, was the patron of 
children. So excellent a pattern of self-discipline did 
he himself exhibit, that when an infant at the breast, 
he fasted on Wednesday and Friday, and sucked but 
once on these days and that towards night. Anciently, 
on the 6th of December, the choir boys chose one 
of their number to maintain the state and authority 
of a bishop, for which purpose he was habited in 
a rich episcopal robe, wore a mitre, and carried a 
crosier. His fellows, habited as priests, yielded him 
canonical obedience, taking possession of the church, 
and performing all religious offices except mass. In 
the records of St. Nicholas church there are many 
references to the festival of the boy bishop. As these 
have not been published, we give a few items: ‘1520. 
Paid for hanging of the church at Seint Nycholas tyde, 
and for mete and drynke, xiid.; paid to the mynstrells, 
xiid.” ‘To the king and the queyn and all their 
company, xvid.’ There are other entries for dressing 
up the bishop’s stall; and the clerk and the suffragan 
have general instructions to dress up the bishop’s gate 
against St. Nicholas day, under pain of iid. On St. 
Nicholas eve the mayor and sheriff and their brethren, 
says Ricart, in his curious local calendar, ‘walk to 
Seynt Nicholas church, there to heare theire even song, 
and on the morrow to hear their masse and offer, and 
hear the boy bishop’s sermon, and have his blessing; and 
after dyner, the said maire, sherif, and theire brethren, 
to assemble at the mair’s counter, there waytyng the 
(boy) bishopps coming; playing the meane whiles at 
dyce; the towne clerke to fynde theym dyce, and to 
have a ld. of every raphell; and when the bishop is 
come thither, his chapell there to synge, and the bishope 
to geve them his blessing, and then he and all his 
chapell to be served there with brede and wyne. And 
so departe the maire, sherif, and theire brethern to 
hear the bishope’s evensonge at Seynt Nicholas Church 
foresaid.”’ 

14. Bishop Latimer once preached in St. Nicholas 
church. He complains in one of his sermons, that 
coming to preach in a certain town on a holiday, he 
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found the church door locked, and was told the parish 
could not hear him that day, for they were gone to 
gather for Robin Hood, it being Robin Hood’s day. 
The good bishop says, that for all his rochet he was 
fain to give place to Robin Hood. Probably the town 
alluded to was not Bristol, but possibly it was. It is 
curious that under the date 1526, in the church entries, 
there is a charge for ‘‘two pair of hosyn for Robin 
Hood and Lytyll John, vis., and for lyning of the same 
viiid.”” Latimer, however, is only known to have 
preached at Bristol, and in St. Nicholas church, in the 
Lent of 1528. His discourses occasioned great strife 
and debate in the town. He was invited by the mayor 
to preach again at Easter, but the invitation was resisted 
by the priests. 

15. In 1539, George Wishart, who suffered martyr- 
dom in Scotland for his religious views, preached in the 
old church of St. Nicholas some of his heretical doctrines, 
so called. Being accused by the dean of the diocese, 
he was convicted of heresy, and upon his recantation 
was sentenced to ‘‘ bear a faggot in St. Nicholas church, 
and the parish church of the same, the 13th July, and 
in Christ church a week later,’? which was duly done. 

16. Buried in St. Nicholas crypt, are Robert Thorne 
and his wife, the parents of Robert and Nicholas Thorne, 
the founders of the Bristol Grammar School, a species 
of thorn that Fuller wishes ‘“‘God may send us many 
coppices of.’”’? The will of Robert Thorne, the elder, 
thus runs :— 


‘Be it knowen to alle cristen people that I Robt thorne of 
bristow merchant mark this wt my hande my will and my testa- 
ment in the yere of our lorde god 1517 in the 20th day of January 
in goode mynde and in goode helth of bodie Thanked be God. 

‘In the name of God Amen. And our blessid ladie And all 
the hollie Companye of hevyn to praie for me that I maie soo doo 
at this tyme for to cum to the blessid Company of hevyn. And 
that I bequeath my soule to All myghty god and to our blessid 
Ladie to the hollie churches grave in the crowde of St. Nicholas 
churche. And also I bequethe to the mother churche of Worcester 
vs. and I bequethe to the churche of sent Nicholas ffor reparacions 
xxvis, viiid. And I bequethe to the vicarie of sent Nicholas for 
forgotten tithes xxs. Also I will have a goode priest to pray for 
my soule in Ste Nicholas churche vi yeris and he to have vili. a 
yere. Also I will have viii poore men that shall beere viii torchis 
and there shall have every man a gowne and for bering of the 
torchis viijd. aman. Also I will have att my burying to be given 
to poore men-and women iiijii. in bread. And every man ijd. 
woman a penny in monye. And at my monetis mynde also muche 
and at my xii monthis mynde as muche, as this before written. 
Also I bequethe to the four orders of Fryars to ev’ place 20s. to 
praie for my sowle. Also I bequethe to the four almshouses to 
evY place iiijs. and to Newgate iiijs. Also I bequethe to Dame 
Ellen Thorne my daughter vili. xiiis. ivd, in redie monye and a 
stonding cuppe wt a cover weying xx uncis And a salte w' a cover 
evY xx uncis to praye for my sowle. Also to evY woune of the 
place to praye for my sowle xiid. Also I bequethe to Margery my 


_ sister of sent Albons vili, xiijs, iiijd, And a furred gowne in grayne. 
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Also I bequeth to her husband a musterde villis gowne furre with 
fox. Also I bequete to Wm. Thorne is ij doughteres that bisse 
fatherless the oone is callid fillice and the other Roofe iijli. to evY 
of thym. And that my sister margonie to have the guying of the 
monney tyll theie be able to be married. Also I bequethe to 
Wm. Weslere my best scarlett gowne. And my best scarlett 
cloke. And to his wife my Crymsyn gowne and vili. xiijs. iiijd. 
in redie monny to pray for my sowle. Also I bequeth to Wm. 
Wosely’s viij children lxx uncis of plate and xiiilé. in redie monney. 
And to Roofe his daughter xxx ouncis of plate and xvii. in redie 
monney. And this to be delyvered to alle them when theie be 
able to be married. And also if there be any of these departe to 
God that then I will that this goode be departed amongst them 
that lengar lives. Also I bequete to Robert thorne my son Ix/i, in 
redie money and Jx ounces of plate. Also to Nicholas thorne my 
son lx/i. in redie monney and lx ouncis of plate. Also I bequeth 
to Alice thorne my daughter Ix/i. in redie monney And lx ouncis 
of plate. And the iijd. pte of alle my householde. And if she be 
married by the advice of hur frynds and myne executeres. Also 
and if there be enney of these persons depart to god then they 
that lyve have it, and goe from oon to other. And if soe be they 
departe all as God, forbede then I will halfe goo to the chartre 
house of Witham And the other halffe to the high ways about 
Bristowe. Also I bequethe to Joanna Thorne my wife ijeli. (£200) 
in redie monney and ijc uncis of plate and 20c. wt of Qechell and 
ij pts of all my howse sold and noo more. Also I bequeth to sent 
Austen’s Churche a pipe of iron and 40s. in redie monney to the 
new building thereof to pray for my sowle. Also I bequeathe to 
our ladie chapel on the bridge of bristowe xxvjs. viiid. Then I 
bequeth to the high ways of bristowe whre is most need £10. 
Also I bequeth to sent Nycholas crowde wher my bodie shal be 
buryed a howse that I bought of John Colas that lyeth in St. 
Nicholas streete. And I wish that the pitours of the crowde 
shall ffynde for my sowl an obite evY year of the value of 5s. and 
to be praide for in the pulpit ev’ sonday. Also I have a sellar full 
of salte wherein is 94 ton of salte. And that I geve to the Alms 
howse of the iij kyngs of Culleyne evry yere viiis. to pay qt!¥ 2s. 
And to the Almes howse of the grey fryerrs viiis. to be p4 quarterly 
ijs. and to the Alms howse in the long Rowe viiis. yerelie to be 
p* quartelie ijs. And to newgate viijs. yearlie to p4 quarterlie ijs. 
And that as long as the monney of salte will dure to praire for 
my sowle. Also I bequeth to the Alms house att laffords gate to 
the reparacions of the bedds where poore men lie in 36s. 8d.” &e. 


17. Concerning the commemorations of benefactors 
there are (in connection with numerous others) the 
following entries in the MS. crypt book :— 

Thys ys the boke of akownese made be Thomas More and 
Nycholas Bedfon prokelars of the crowde yn the here 1531. 


Theys be the obbetts to be kept yn the crowde herly. 
Jeffrey Greffyth upon Synt Gregory’s day or eve. 


Item payd to ye prysts rat tes lijs. ilijd. 
Item to the pairys pryst for wax ... viijd. 
Item ij clarks A vilid, 
ET OIMNEVONSE RUOM Go maces ee Ca Wes ae one ager ae Sets ijd. 
MMAUIBULTOMDOMIME seek Ge fc, ec once alg = eee te Sey” Duckie pas. id. 
Item the offerings... ee ee Bee id. 
Item the drynkyns affter ayreges ee viujd. 

Sum.. vs. villd. 


The obbett for all good dowers on holy rode eve in may. 
Item payd to x prysts iijs. iiijd. 
Item payd to ij clarks iijd. 
Item payd to the sexton ... ijd. 


IPermcOstherOneyynod A Wem ile wy,  deemttiye Lav jd. | 
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Item for the bellys xijd. 
Item to the bell man... - ilijd. 
Sum... vs. lijd. 


Thomas Jonys Cofferars obbett the fyrst day 7 of May. 
Item payd to x prysts “ lijs, 1ijd. 


Item to the clarkys ... ilijd. 
Item to the sexton Bo tein weSeEadelse fete ee ee ijd. 
Item for the bell Sa eae OC: Mee Oa ty nce a jd. 
Item payd to xij pore men ma ieee kek Aw xijd. 
Item to the offeryngs Wie ee, OE RARS paste anaes BS id. 
SUM: 1) ve. — setapiaes el eke, coe Ues 


18. ‘“‘The cost of the crowde apon holy rode eyffe 
and day following.” 
Item that I have payd for xxj bossels of whet and for 


the grenying of them... xxid, 
Item payd for botter... ixd, 
Item payd for mylke... ; xid. 
Item payd for ij doss of levyn bred: ijd. 
Item payd for chese . a, ott ijd. 
Item payd for xiiij doss of ale: Xvs. ijd. 
Item payd for xiiij ounsys of saffyrn ... xivd, 


Item payd for bakyn of the kax : 

Item payd to the Poe and to the Klerk apn holy 
rod day .. ONIN ES, gee es 

Item payd to gextont 


vijs. vilid. 
iijs. viijd. 
id wd xvijd. 
19. Then follyg the names s of “ie scncinants ‘‘lone- 


ing to the crowde,”’ two houses in Baldwyn street, five 
in Brodemead, one in Tucker street. 


1531. Payd to the crowd priest Rychard Come for the 
whole year... ... aye £6 16s. 
Richard Shold Glen be for pees af the ore 33s. 4d. 


Sexton for hys attendance ... ... ei: 78. 


1532, To the sexton for his yere’s wages ... ... ... 13s, 4d. 
To the sexton for ryngyng of the bowe bell and 
for the kepyng of the churche (crypt) cleyne 10s. 


20. Among the ‘‘ costs on Corpus Christi Day” we 
find under 1534 the following example :— 


Item paid to viii priets to a procession on Corpus 


Christi day at ivd. a piece of re amt. lis, vilid. 
Paid to ii clerks viiid, 
Paid to the children that uaeth 3, ‘4s vilid. 
Paid to children to bear iv candlesticks, ii sensers sand 

the ship vilid, 
Item for bearing of the Cross . liijd. 


21. Among other aritiied in the diniech accounts that 
may help to illustrate the old ceremonial of the church, 
or may otherwise appear worthy of selection, are the 
following :— 

1532. aa to Tho. Cothell for III ove after vid. 
b. (63d.) the day .. Aaa vs xixd, 
Paya to the sexton Sr hys wage all Ons yere xXxxis. viild. 

Pd. to sexton for hangyng of the bedds 


agaynst Seynt Nicholas tyde .. xild, 
Pd. for holly for the rood agaynst Grimes ud. 

1548. Pd. for berying (bearing) of copes on Myghel- 
mas daye to the Colege (Cathedral) . ilijd. 

Pd. for makyng cleyn of the church after the 
rodloft was takyn downe iijd. 


Item for vi yards and quarter of grene Aiuyinn 
for the Communyon Table at vis. viiid, 


The Spay ret wae. cept Sab as abe xlis. viiid, 
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In January of this year (1551) the new Book of 
Common Prayer was authorised by Parliament, at the 
reading of which it was obligatory on all people to be 
present. In this edition the General Confession was 
added, and the Absolution. ‘At the beginning of the 
second service was added the recital of the Ten Com- 
mandments, with the short ejaculations to be said be- 
tween each commandment. Something was left out in 
the consecration of the Sacrament, that seemed to favour 
a corporal presence. Several rites were laid aside, as 
that of oil in confirmation, and extreme unction, and 
prayer for the dead, which was before used in the com- 
munion office and that of burial, together with the change 
and abolishing of some other things that were offensive 
or superstitious: as may be seen by those that will take 
the pains to compare the two books, the one printed in 
the year 1549 and the other 1552. And this was 
brought about by the great and long diligence and care 
of our pious archbishop ’”’ (Cranmer).* 

1551. Item for 8 days work to Holly and hys fellowe 
carpenters at xd. the day to make seats 
1596. Paid at the bull for wine and other vittalls 
when the maisters did goe in preambu- 
lation about the parish the 28th daie of 
Maio ... «. Suisse. gt esOloee OGs 
Rosemary and Rolle, at Nanas eee: 8d. 
Paid for a new table sae. . £1 108. Od. 
1603.—(Noble salary. ) 
Item paid to Mr. Robinson, our vicar, for daily 
service for one whole year at 13s. 4d. the 
quarter se . £2 138. 4d. 
Paid Thomas Tyre, sexton for one e whole year S 
wages at 2s. 6d, the quarter... ... 10s. Od. 
Item paid to the glazier on 25th of J andary for 
220 foot of new glass at 5d. per foot and for 
new leadding of 80 foote of old glass at 
24d. perfoot ... . 
Paid for paving St. Nicholas Gate, 44 onl odd 
yards, and to the labourer there ..._... 6s, 4d. 
Item paid for 17 yeards and a quarter of Preena 
bayes at 2s. per yeard for to dress the 
pewes for the aldermen . ori . £1 14s. 6d. 
14 burials in the crowde at Bs. Ad. 

92. In Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy isto be found 
a biographical sketch of Richard Towgood, who was 
sequestered February 10th, 1654, from the vicarage of 
St, Nicholas for his loyalty and firm adherence to the 
royal cause. On account of his pertinacity in preaching 
and praying against the Parliament he was, besides 
being deprived of his living, several times committed to 
prison, and was even condemned to be shot, and it was 
not without some difficulty that this sentence was re- 
versed. When imprisoned in the castle of Bristol his 
sentence was to remain there without fire or light or the 
allowance of any friend to visit him. At the Restora- 


xilis, ivd, 


£3 8s, Od. 


1 Strype’s Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, sub 1551. 
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tion he was made Dean of Bristol, and on the death of 
Dr. Ironside, in 1671, he was offered the bishopric, which 
he refused. He died April 21st, 1683, in the 89th year 
of his age, having been sixty years a preacher in Bristol.* 
He was sometime master of the cathedral school and then 
removed to the vicarage of All Saints. One Constantine 
Jessop, son of John Jessop, of Pembroke, was sometime 
(puritan) minister of St. Nicholas. He ‘“ succeeded 
John Owen in the ministry of that factious town in 
Essex called Coggeshal, whence after he had exercised 
his parts for a time he was translated to Wimborne 
minister, in Dorsetshire, of which county he was an 
assistant to the commissioners for the ejection of such 
whom they then (1654) called scandalous and ignorant 
ministers and schoolmasters.” ? 

23. The author of the Satirical Panegyrie on the late 
Lord Jeffreys speaks of having with his ‘‘own eyes”’ 
observed his ensanguined hero when he visited the city 
on the western assizes, breathing death like a destroying 
angel, go to St. Nicholas church ‘‘ with as much devotion 
as any in Bristol,’’ and when there to ‘‘make as low 
obeysance and as just responds as Mr. Mayor himself 
(God bless him). But even this devotional attention 
did not prevent, say the Secret Memoirs, his gaping and 
staring at the fine ladies, as if he had forgot what he 
came about; and when he returned to his quarters he 
talked in such a loose manner as if he had been at a 
playhouse instead of a church.°* 

It may be mentioned that three structures, the 
theatre in King street, Bristol bridge, and the present 
church, were all being re-built at the same period, the 
former being finished first. The person who first rode 
over the bridge, and who placed the crowning stone to 
the church spire, was George Catcott, the friend of 
Chatterton, whose vanity and ambition it is presumed 
were gratified by thus becoming ‘‘the observed of all 
observers.” An amusing relation of the incident by a 
contemporary journal is as follows :—‘‘ George Catskin 
is noted as the man who in this city is the most ambitious 
of acquiring a name, in search of which he has twice 
lately risked his neck. 

‘First, when the arches of our new bridge were 
turned, he gave the workmen ‘a very handsome treat to 
have the unspeakable honour to be the first man that 
ever rode over that bridge, so exalted like Mordecai the 
Jew on the horse of Ahasuerus, he rode triumphantly 
over a few tottering planks, his horse being guided by 
one of the labourers, who acted the part of Haman in 
this grand scene. 

‘And secondly, upon finishing a lofty spire for the 


church of St. Nicholas, George performed likewise a 


1 Walker, II., 4. 2 Wood III., 540. * Merciful Assizes, 331, 


A.D. 1629, 
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very capital part, which was no less than mounting 
between two and three hundred feet in the air to have 
the satisfaction of placing the last stone on that struc- 
ture, on the top of which he has fixed a plate of brass 
informing any who are fool-hardy enough to venture 
there, that he 
George Catskin 
placed the last 
stone on that 
pile anno domini 
Leese 

24. In the 
floor are several 
incised monu- 
mental slabs of 
some archeeolog- 
ical interest. 
Two stone coffins 
may also be seen, 
one of which was 
discovered in 
1821 in its orig- 
inal situation a- 
gainst the north 
wall. This is to 
the memory of 
Mabel and Rich- 
ard le Draper, 
and is dated 
1311. The body 
of Mabel ap- 
pears to have 
been burnt (?) 
only ashes and 
a skull being 
found in the 
tomb; but Rich- 
ard was buried 
entire as his 
skeleton re- 
mains. The 
old Communion 
table and three 
gilded figures 
that belonged to the altar of the preceding church are 
here preserved. | 

25. In the crypt is buried Alderman Whitson, who 
was a princely benefactor to the poor of the city. 
Besides serving the office of mayor, he was four times 
elected member of Parliament for Bristol. He died in 
the 72nd year of his age, 1629. Out of his estates he 

+ Town and Country Mag. 1771, 316. 
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bequeathed to fifty-two poor childbed women £52 per 
annum; to the Red Maids’ hospital, £120 ditto; to the 
Merchants’ almshouse, £26 ditto; to twenty poor house- 
keepers, £52; to poor widows, £26; to the use of 
merchants and poor tradesmen, interest free, £500. 
‘ John Whitson 
leaves £1 rental 
out of tenement 
near the back of 
Bristoll over 
against St. Nich- 
olas crowd door 
“a to be yearly 
i} given and bes- 
| towed upon two 
#  honestand learn- 
) ed preachers 
nominated and 
appointed by 
the maior, that 
preach yearly 
two severall ser- 
mons in Nicholas 
church before 
the mayor and 
aldermen and 
other devout 
people, one upon 
the feast of St. 
Simon and St. 
Jude, and the 
other on 7th of 
November year- 
ly for ever. 
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‘*Upon w" seav- 
enth daie of No- 
vember last past, in 
the yeare of our 
Lord God 1626, I 
was violently as- 
saulted by on Chris- 
tofer Callowhill, 
whoe havinge a 
naked knife in his 
hand stabbed mee 
therewith through 
the nose and lipps into my mouth, thinking to have killed me 
the occasion that moved him thereunto (as I conceave) was 
that by virtue of an order out of his Mate highe Court of 
Chancery directed to me and Mr, Alderman Guy of this Citie 
for the ending of certain controversies longe depending in 
suite in the same court between the said Callowhill and one 
Willm Tresham, we in consideration of the weak estate of the 
said Callowhill, did order that he should unto the said Tresham 
xxl. onely within the compas of a yeare whereas indeed we found 
hee owed him xlviii: due debt, the w*" sermons uppon the seayenth 
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day of November I dedicate unto the service of Almighty God in 
remembrance of my thankfullness unto his divine ma‘Y for his 
great deliveraunce of mee from soe eminent a danger.” 


26. The following list of chantries, &c., dated 14th 
Feb., 2 Edw. VI., No. 22, was contributed to the Zrans- 
actions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society for 1878-9, by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. :— 


‘‘ The parishe of Seynt Nicholas, in the foreseid citie, where 
the howselynge people is DCCC. 

‘‘Bborarde lee Frenche Chauntrie, ffounded by the said 
Eborarde, by license of King Edwarde the third, for ij prestes 
to celebrate, videlt. ij in the seid Churche of Seynt Nicholas and 
the other ij in the Chapell of Radcliff, there to singe Dyvyne 
Service, & praye for the tranquyllitie of the seid King and the 
seid ffounder’s sowle, & all christian’ solles. Incumbents.—Sir 
- William Smytheman oon of the two in Seynt Nicholas Churche, 
of the age xlij yeres, havinge no other livinge, but onlie his 
salarie, which is yerely vjlii The Rome of the other Priest in 
the seid churche is voide. Lewes Morgan, oone of the two 
priests in the aforeseid Chapel of Radcliff, of thage of Ix yeres, 
havinge no other prouision butt his salarie, being vj. William 
Bonor, the other priest in the said Chapell, of the age of xxxiij 
yeres, havinge besides his salarie of vj/i. oone yerely pencion of 
cs. of the King’s Maiestie. Their iij salaries amounte to xvijli. 
The landes and tenements belonging to the same are of the yerely 
xliiijs. vijd., and so Remayneth clere ly the yere xxxijli. xiijs. jd. 
Plate and Juelles belonginge to the same in Seynt Nicholas 
Church, esteemed to be xij ouncz, xlviijs. The Ornamentes 
thereunto in the seid Church, valued att xviijs. ijd. Ornaments 
thereof in Redcliff Churche, valued at xxvs., Plates or Jewelles 
thereunto in that Church, noone. * 

‘¢Oure Ladie Service or Chauntrie, ffounded by oone William 
Spencer, to fynd and maynteyne a priest to singe in the seid 
churche for ever, there to be at all Divyne Service & assistaunte 
to the curate & other in mynystracion of the Sacraments to the 
grete multitude of people in the said parish. * Thomas Gwynne, ® 
incumbent there, of the age of 1 yeres, havynge noe other livinge 
or promocion then the seid service, which is yerely vjli. The 
Landes and Tenementes belonginge to the same are of the clere 
yerelie value of vijli. iijs., whereof In Reprises yerely nil, and so 
remayneth clere by the yere viili. iijs. Plate and Jewelles noone, 
Ornaments therunto belonginge, valued att xviijs. 

‘The Chapell of St. John Evangelist, otherwise called Knape 
Chapell, within the seid p’ish., ffounded by oone Thomas Knape, 
to fynde and maynteyne in the same Chapell ij priests for ever, 
there to celebrate & synge daylie Dyvyne Service, & praye for the 


1 William Smythman, Lewis Morgan, and William Bonor, 
were each granted pensions of 100s. 

2 According to the number of ‘‘howselynge people,” (Com- 
municants) as stated above (800), the population at this time 
would have been about 1300. 

3 Thomas Gwyne was granted a pension of £4. 
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Sowle of the seid Thomas & Agnes his wife. Sir David Thomas, 
Incumbente of the same, of the age lj yeres, havinge noe other 
livinge or promocion then in the seid Service, which is by the 
yere vjli. The rome of thother prieste now voide. The Landes 
and Tenements belonginge to the same are of the yerely value of 
xxjli. xvs., whereof in reprises yerelie xlixs., and so remaynethe 
clere by the yere xixli. vjs. Plate and Jewelles to the same, 
noone. Ornaments thereunto belonginge valued att xxvjs. vd. 

‘¢Spicers Chauntrie, ffounded by oone Richarde Spicer, for a 
priest to Synge in the seid parish Church for ever, & oone 
yerely obitte to be there kepte. William Hunte,? Incumbente 
there, of the age of xl yeres, havinge noe other livinge then 
in the seid service vijli. xvijd. ob. The Landes and Tenements 
belonginge to the same are of the yerelie value of xijli. injs., 
whereof in reprises yerely vs. vjd., and so remayneth clere by 
yere xjli. xviijs. vjd. Plate and Jewells to the same, noone. 
Ornamentes valued att xvs. xd. 

‘* A Chauntrie, called Crowde Service, ffounded by divers 
well disposed persons, for a priest to Synge in the said parish 
Churche, within the Crowdes there for ever. Incumbente noone, 
nor sythens thanunuciation laste. The Landes and Tenements 
belonginge to the same are of the yerely value of vjli. xijs. vujd., 
whereof in reprises yerelie xjs., and so remayneth clere by yere 
vjli. xxd. Plate and Jewells to the same, noone; Ornamentes 
valued att xlixs, ijd. 

‘“The Chappell or Fraternitie of the Assumpcion of Our 
Ladie, ffounded by dyverce persons, and the landes geven by 
severall deedes to the Master and Brethrens of the seid ffraternytie, 
or Brotherhood, to these ententes and uses, partelye to and for 
the fyndinge of a priest to Synge Divyne Service in the seid 
Chappell for ever, whyche Chappell is within the parishe, and 
distante from the parishe Churche abowte a Butte shoote, and 
partelie for the ffindinge of certeyne priests and clerkes to singe 
masse every Saterdaie in the same Chappell, & to kepe dyverce 
obittes, and to distribute certeyn money to the poor people and 
prisoners, and also the rest of the issuez and proffittes of the seid 
landes (theis thinges done) and the quyte rentes paied, to be 
wholie converted and bestowed towarde the maynteynance & 
repayrynge of the Bridge of Bristowe aforeseid, piers, arches, 
and walls there for the defence thereof agaynste the Rages of 
the Sea, ebbynge and flowing daylie under the same. ‘Thomas 
King,* Incumbent there, of thage xliiij yeres, havinge no other 
livinge then in the seid service, by yere vjli. The landes and 
Tenements belonginge to the same are of the yerelie value of 
xxvijli. vjs., whereof in Reprizes yerelie iiijli. xiijs. A Bailiffe’s 
fee graunted by patente for terme of life, by yere xxvjs. vujd. 
To the poor yerelie, xs., and so remaynethe clere by yere 
xxli, xvjs, ilijd. Ornamentes and Goodes thereunto belonginge, 
valued att vijli. xis. Plate and Jewelles to the same xx ounces. 
Leade wherewith halfe the chappell is covered, esteemed at ii] 
ffooder.* Rentes valued att Lxijs. 


1 David Thomas was granted a pension of 100 shillings. 
2 William Hunte was granted a pension of 100 shillings. 
’ Thomas Kynge was granted a pension of £4. 
+ The weight of a ffooder was about 193 cwt. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. INICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL. 


I. Earlier Structure. 2. First Notice. 
Isaac Roberts. 6. Remarkable Epitaph. 
9g. Musical Entertainments. 


\ ¥ @) UCH of the present structure is modern, 
A) fc} a fact that is sufficiently indicated by its 
WeSX) architectural style, which is neither Chris- 
7&) tian nor Pagan but an indescribable com- 
bination of both. The earlier church is 
said to have been founded by Robert 
Fitzhamon, to whom William Rufus had 

“ granted the castle of Bristol. He was 
also the founder of Tewkesbury abbey, to the abbot 
and chapter of which the present church was tributary 
until granted at the Dissolution to Henry Brayne: it 
is now in the patronage of trustees. 

2. The first notice of the church occurs in 1174, 
when it appears to have been one of those that were 
the fee of William, Earl of Gloucester, the grandson 
of Robert Fitzhamon. The list of rectors begins in 
1193, Richard Cumbrain being earliest. One of the 
most eminent schoolmen of the 15th century, John Free, 
was rector of St. Michael’s in 1464. He is credited by 
Leland with being the first of Englishmen who, by honest 
effort, helped to enlighten his countrymen by the resus- 
citation of the study of polite letters. He learned or 
taught the study of herbal medicine in the Universities 
of Ferrara, Florence and Padua, and proceeding to 
Rome gained great favour there with Pope Paul II. 
By that pontiff he was appointed Bishop of Bath 
(having dedicated to his Holiness a Latin translation of 





3. Civic Custom. 
7. Extracts from Vestry Book. 


4. Description. 5. Grave of William 
8. Anchorhold or Hermitage. 


Diodorus Siculus), but died at Rome in 1465 before his 
consecration. 

3. According to a custom instituted in 1876, it was 
usual on Michaelmas day for the whole Town Council, 
after they had dined, to assemble at the High Cross, and 
‘fro thens the new maire, with all the whole company, 
to walke honourably to Seint Mighels churche, and there 
to offre. And then to retorne to the new maire’s hous, 
every man taking his leeve of the maire and to retray 
home to their evensong.’’? 

4. The tower, which is in the Perpendicular style 
and belongs to the 15th century, is the only portion of 
interest that now stands of the old church. Evans states 
that the carved heads, terminating the label course of 
the western entrance, are intended to be likenesses of 
Edward III. and Queen Philippa. In the old east 
window were two stained figures representing John 
Burlington and his wife, with an appended inscription 
to request prayers for their souls, they having presented 
the same window and been special donors to the church.° 
The present church was opened on Sunday, June 22nd, 
1777, the mayor and corporation attending in state. 
The first sermon was preached by the vicar, the Rev. 


1 Lel. Script., 166. 
Worthies, 213. 
2 Evans, 94. 
+ Evans, 82. 


Pitseus, 655. Tanner, 595. Fuller’s 
5 Smith’s Gilds, 418. 


Bristol Arch. Proc., 134. "e Barrett, 416, 
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Mr. Wilkins, his text being ‘‘Surely I will not come 
into the tabernacle of my house, nor go up into my 
bed: I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to 
mine eyelids, until I find out a place for the Lord, an 


habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.”’ Psalm cxxxii., 
3—d. 

5. There are no monuments of public interest. In 
the churchyard, near the entrance to Church lane, a flat 
stone covers the grave of William Isaac Roberts, a 
banker’s clerk of this city, who died at the early age of 
20, in December, 1806. Southey more than once com- 
mends his genius, which has chiefly manifested itself 
in a volume of poems published after his death. His 
moral qualities were not inferior to his intellectual, both 
of which were of a kind to make it a worthy subject of 
regret, even beyond the circle of his private friends, 
that he should have passed from this world before the 
full development of his powers. As a specimen of his 
muse we supply the following :— 


“ODE 
‘WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE AVON, 


‘** Scenes of delight that glad my soul 

When sunbeams smile or tempests roll ; 

To hail your glooms I fly the haunts of men ; 

And wandering pensive and alone, 

I love to hear the tempest moan 

Swell the deep echoes of the distant glen. 

How grandly desolate that hollow dell, 

Array’d in Autumn’s mournful tint appears ; 

And there the spirit wakes the solemn shell, 

Whose tones the midnight wanderer starting hears, 

For oft is heard a plaintive strain forlorn, 

To pause and swell along the leafless glade ; 

And Fancy listens as the numbers mourn, 

The Vandal triumph o’er her sacred shade ; # 

For here when Avon’s murmuring stream 

Blush’d as it caught the orient beam ; 

Would Druids’ harpings hail the morn 

And here in Valour’s bloodiest hour, 

Did Freedom’s warrior sternly pour 

The shrill sharp breathings of his trumpet horn. 

Yet now no more these rocks among, 

The Druid’s sweeping mantle flies ; 

And echo has forgot the song 

That swells the pomp of sacrifice. 

But when the moon in silvery pride, 

Bends from the oar to gild the wave, 

Silent their hoary shadows glide, 

And weave the spells that burst the grave,” &c. 

a ** The devastation made on the rocks upon the Clifton side.” 


6. On a monument in the south aisle is a Latin 
inscription to the following effect :— 


** Hic juxta situs est Thomas Alvy generosus equestri familia 
jurorum in comitatu Wilt: oriundus; qui cum innumeras fere 
hujus, nonnullas etiam prioris seculi vicissitudines expertus esset ; 
Jacobum regem triplici unitum regno vidisset ; Carolum primum 
barbare divisum plorasset ; expirantes leges, semimortuam eccle- 
siam, dominantem rempublicam, prementem tyrannidem hor- 
ruisset : auspicante tandem Deo, Carolum secundum primi filium 
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redivivum, leges et ecclesiam repullulantes grate salutasset : in- 
gruente tandem improborum consilio repetenda palluisset ruina, 
aliorum szpius composuisset, lites suas vero frugaliter consuluisset, 
vivendo quasi fessus celum maturus petiit: perge viator sortesque 


humanas humanus meditaris, obiit Jan. 24 A. D. 1692 et extatis 
205 


Which translated reads thus:-—‘‘ Hard by is placed 
Thomas Alvy, gentleman, sprung from a knightly family 
of the Juries in the county of Wilts: who, after he had 
experienced the almost innumerable vicissitudes of this 
and some of the past age, had seen King James united 
to a triple kingdom, had deplored Charles the first bar- 
barously divided from it, had dreaded the state expiring, 
the church half dead, a commonwealth ruling, tyranny 
oppressing; at length, by the mercy of God, having 
gratefully saluted King Charles the second, the son of 
the first, on his return, the state and church again to 
flourish; the council of the wicked having again un- 
happily prevailed, he turned pale at the ruin about to 
be repeated, after he had often settled the disputes of 
others, but sparing in council for his own, as if tired of 
living, in a ripe age he went to Heaven: Go passenger 
and as a man meditate on man’s condition. He died 
24th January, 1692, in the 90th year of his age.” 

7. The vestry book commences in 1575, and, charac- 
teristically with such volumes, contains many interest- 
ing entries of church receipts, charges and expenditure. 
First may be mentioned the charges for interment as 
settled at the above date :— 

‘‘Every burial that shall be in the chancel of the 
church, is to pay the parson or his deputy, 6s. 8d. 
The same burial shall pay to the clerk for his fee, 2s.”’ 

‘“‘Eivery burial that shall be in the inner cloyster of 
the same church shall paye for breaking ground, 3s. 4d. 
The clerk’s fee 12d.” 

‘‘A grave in the nether cloyster,”’ acquired 20d. to 
the parson and 84d. to the clerk. 

The following miscellaneous items, though not mo 
mentous, are well worthy of publication as affording a 
comparison between past and present worth of labour 
and of house rental, or as illustrating some interesting 
civic incident or custom. 

In 1644 is received ‘“‘of Mary Butt, for a year’s rent 
of her house, due 25th March, 8s.” 

In the same year, “‘ Paid for two days work for a 
man to wall up the windows in the tower and hire of 
scaffolding, 4s. 8d.” 

“Paid Wm. Wright for 15lb. of solder and a days 
work upon the tower and gutters of the church, 15s.” 

‘Paid Phillip Poor, with his man and boy, for a day 
and half to white lime the church, 5s. 6d.” 

By another entry also in 1644, it is ascertained that 

1 Barrett, 421. 


A.D. 1654. 


the three bigger bells, weighing collectively 16 cwt. were 
re-founded in this year at a cost of £13 2s. 6d., and 
among the charges of the same date there are, ‘ Paid 
for ringing at the Queen’s (Henrietta Maria), the 
Princes, the Lord Hopton and Prince Rupert’s coming 
to town, 5s. 6d.” 

“Paid for ringing at the gunpowder trea- 
son, the Queen’s holyday, and the 29th of 
March, 5s. 10d.” 

‘‘Paid for holly, ivy and other herbage, 
to White, 2s. 6d.” 

In 1648, ‘‘money for a year and a halt’s 
rent for house in horse (now Host) street, 15s.” 

In 1651, ‘“‘ Paid Gregory Woodward, for 
72 days work to the churchyard wall, at xxd. 
a day, 12s. 1d.” 

‘‘Paid a labourer, 2 days, 2s.” 

“Paid for four days work to mend ye 
pewes, 7s.” 


ANCHORHOLD Ok (HERMITAGE. 
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of life it was their tenants lived. The cell had always a 
little altar at the east end, before which the recluse paid 
her frequent devotions, besides hearing the daily mass 
through her church window. The little square unglazed 
window was closed with a shutter, and a black curtain 
with a white cross upon it also hung before the open- 











In 1654, ‘‘ Paid for the ringers on peram- 





bulation”’ [of the boundaries] ‘day, 2s. 8d.” 





“6 dozen cakes for the boyes, 6s.” 

8. In olden days the churchyard contained 
an anchorhold or hermitage for a recluse. 
According to a passage in Bishop Poore’s 
Liegule Inclusarum, the name anchoress is thus 
obtained. Having quoted the text, “I am 
become as a pelican in the wilderness,’ he 
proceeds: ‘‘The night fowl in the eaves be- 
tokeneth recluses who dwell under the eaves 
of the church, that they may understand that 
they ought to be of so holy life that the whole 
holy church, that is, all Christian people, may 
lean and be supported upon them, and that 
they may bear her up with their holiness and 
pious prayers. And an anchoress is for this 
reason called anchoress, and anchored under 
the church as an anchor under a ship, to hold 
the ship so that neither waves nor storms may 
overwhelm it. In like manner shall anchor- 
esses, or the anchor, hold the Holy Church 
Universal, which is called a ship, so firm, that 
the devil’s storms, which are called tempta- 
tion, may not overwhelm it. Every recluse 
is bound by this covenant both by reason of her name 
of anchoress and because she dwelleth under the church, 
as if to underprop it, lest it should fall.” 3 

‘We can without much difficulty picture to our- 
selves,” remarks a writer upon the subject, “from 
authorities picked up here and there, how these recluse 


houses looked when they were tenanted, and what kind 


1 Ancren Riwle, 143. 
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St. Michael's Church. 


ing, through which the recluse could converse without 
being seen. The walls appear to have been sometimes 
painted, of course with devotional subjects. If we add 
a comfortable carved oak chair and a little table, an 
embroidery frame and such like appliances for needlo- 
work, a book of prayers, and another of saintly legends, 
not forgetting Bishop Poore’s Ancren Riwie, a fire on 
.1 Ancren Riwle, 51. 
M 2 
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the hearth in cold weather, and the cat, which Bishop 
Poore expressly allows, purring beside it, we have our 
scene, and we need only paint in our recluse in black 
habit and vest, seated in her chair, or on her knees 
beside the church window listening to the chanted mass 
or receiving her basket of food from her servant through 
the open ‘parlour window,’ or standing: before its curtain 
conversing with a stray knight errant, or putting her 
white hand through to give an alms to some village 
crone or wandering beggar, to complete our picture of 
the interior of an anchorhold.”’? The only mention that 
we find of the hermitage in St. Michael’s churchyard 
occurs in 1237 (which is the year Bishop Poore, author 
of The Rule for Hermits, died),* when it appears that the 
nun who had obtained occupation of the cell had been 
placed therein by the burgesses of Bristol, without 
sufficient authority, for which presumption they and the 
recluse herself were obliged to crave pardon from the 
abbot of Tewkesbury. ® 
“The 8rd July, 1775, was appointed,” says George 

Catcott, ‘‘ for laying the corner stone (of the new 
church), but something intervening it was deferred till 
Tuesday the 4th, when the ceremony was performed in 
the following manner, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve in the forenoon (being a very clear day), a peal 
of bells was rung at twelve, the Rev. Samuel Seyer, the 
rector, churchwardens, and vestrymen assembled in the 
chapel belonging to Mr. Colston’s almshouse, where 
divine service was performed, after this was ended 
another peal of bells, when the rector with the vestry- 
men proceeded in form to the churchyard, to the north 
corner, where Mr. West, the mason, was ready with the 
foundation stone, which upon their coming to the place 
was laid, amidst a great concourse of people, and the 
chief of the parishioners there assembled. Immediately 
the rector took a new mallet, provided for the occasion, 
into his hands and gave three blows upon the stone, 
which being done, he stood upon the stone, and having 
caused silence to be made, read aloud the following 
prayer of his own composition :—‘ Lord, prosper Thou 
the work of our hands upon us, O prosper Thou our 
handy work,—Our Father, &c. Grant, O gracious God, 
that this church, dedicated to thy service, may be used 
to thy glory, and do thou inspire thy faithful people 
who assemble together in this place with a true spirit 
of devotion, that they so perform an acceptable service 

1 Rev. E. L. Cutts, Churchman’s Mag. II., 332. 

2 Ancren Riwle, XII. 

’ Tam burgenses Bristollenses quam inclusa in reclusagio 
Sancti Michaelis super montem extra Bristollas intrusa, confessi 
sunt se contra justitiam hoc presumpisse, et petierunt miseri- 


cordiam a domino Roberto Abbate III. idus Januarii, A.D, 1237. 
Annals de Theokesb., 106. 
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to Thee, &c.’ This prayer being ended the clerk was 
ordered to sing the 100th psalm in the new version, 
which was very well performed by him and some boys 
and girls from the charity schools, and joined in by 
numbers of those who were around, after that the 
minister proceeded, standing upon the stone, saying, 
‘O, pray for the peace of Jerusalem.’ The brass plate 
was fixed into the upper part of the stone, and under it 
were put many new halfpence and farthings of that 
year’s coin and covered with a piece of lead, and after- 
wards another large stone placed upon it. Then the 
north-west corner stone was laid, and under it halfpence 
and farthings of that year’s coin were placed, and thus 
the ceremony ended; upon which the bells struck out. 
The inscription was as follows :—‘ The foundation stone 
of this new church, built by voluntary contributions, 
was laid July 8rd, 1775.2. N.B.—The stone was en- 
eraved for, and intended as before observed to be laid, 
on Monday, and the inscription could not be altered.’’+ 
9. It appears to have been formerly the practice 
to hold musical entertainments in the city churches. 
The advertisement of one in Feliz Farley's Journal, which 
took place in the spring of 1794, reads as follows :— 


Bristol, March 27, 1794. 


On Monday in Passion Week (being the 14th of April) will 
be performed a grand Selection of Sacred Musick. Principal 
vocal performers, Mr. Incledon, Master Phelps, and Signora 
Storace. Principal instrumental performers, Messrs. Brooks, 
Rogers, Loder, Ashley, Holmes, Philpot, Snell, Henard, and 
Herchel, with a full Band and Chorus. 


(Here was inserted the programme.) 


Tickets, 5s. each, to be had at Jack’s Coffee-house ; at Shier- 
cliff’s Library, on St. Augustine’s-back ; at Howell’s Musick-shop, 
in Clare-street ; and at Mrs. Righton’s, in St. Michael’s Church- 
yard, Bristol, where also Books with the Words of the Perform- 
ance may be had, price sixpence. 

In order as much as possible to prevent confusion in the 
Church, the Pews (which are numbered) may be taken and the 
Places kept ; for this purpose a plan of the Church will be left at 
Mr. Howell’s Musick-shop on Monday, the 7th of April, where 
those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to secure places are re- 
quested to apply; but it must be observed that only whole Pews 
can be lett, and Tickets must be purchased when the Pews are 
taken. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who come in Carriages from the Hot- 
wells, Clifton, Redland, or the Western part of the City, are re- 
quested to order their servants to set down and take up in Park- 
row or the Red-lodge ; and those from the Eastern part at the 
bottom of Horfield-road, or near the King David; at which 
places proper persons will attend to direct the way to the Church. 

Ladies are not required to come without Hats. 

The entrance into the Church will be at the North and South 
Doors only, which will be opened at half-past five o’clock, and 
the Performance commence at a quarter before seven. 


N.B,—Servants are desired to attend to keep the Places at 
half-past four, 


1 Catcott MSS., Bristol Mus. and Lib. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


CHRIST CHURCH, FORMERLY DEDIGATED TO TBE 
HOLY TRINITY, 


1. The Earlier Structure. 
3. Chantries. 4. Mention by Piers Plowman. 
wardens’ Book. 8. General Obituary. 
Cathedral). 11. Later Episcopal Visitation. 
14. Queen Mary’s restoration of old services. 
Alice Warden. 17. The Plague. 
Entries. 21. Troubles of the Rebellion. 22. 


23 Francis Gleed. 24. Murder of a Child. 


period. 


y dO 
CA ea 
(t@5~A(eN the present structure of Christ church 

m\\’ there is nothing to lead us to infer that 
the spot it occupies has been the site of 
religious worship during 700 years. The 
fact, however, is certain. Philp, the 
priest, in 1158, granted a moiety of this 
church which he possessed to the abbey 
of Tewkesbury, in the time of Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, which grant was con- 
firmed by Earl William, son of Robert, and John, 
Bishop of Worcester; and afterwards the same Philip, 
in the presence of William, Earl of Gloucester, and his 
barons at Tewkesbury, consented to the donation.* 

2. The church, at the angle formed by the junction 
of Wine street and Broad street, replaces one of the 
three ancient churches which surrounded the High Cross 
in the centre of the city. The original fabric dates back 
to Norman, if not Saxon, times; but the edifice that was 


1 Dug. Monast., I1., 71, 





2. Southey’s mention of Christ Church. 
5. The present Church. 

g. Cranmer’s Visitation. 
12. Destruction of Images. 
15. Final destruction of Images and Altars. 
18. Farming out poor Children. 
Christ Church garrisoned by the Parliament soldters. 
25. Wandering Clergy. 
27. Design to betray the City to the Pretender, and loyalty of Christ Church Vestry. 


Consolidation with St. Ewen’s. 
6. Monuments. 7. Old Church- 
10. Procession to the ‘‘ Minster” (now 
13. Clinging to old practices. 
16. Penance 
19. Algerine Captives. 20. Curious 


26. Rejoicings in Queen Anne’s 


demolished to make room for the present appears, in its 


general features, to have partaken of the Perpendicular 
style, and, according to the assertion of Barrett and the 
engraving in his history, was ‘“‘no very beautiful struc- 
ture.” Southey, who was born and spent his boyhood 
near its precincts, remarks, in a letter to a friend, dated 
March 6th, 1806 :—‘‘ You, in London, need to be told 
that Wine street is a street in Bristol, and that there is 
a pump in it, and that by the title I would mean to 
express that the historian does not extend his subject to 
that larger division of the street which les above the 
pump. You, I say, need all these explanations, and 
yet, when I first went to school, I never thought of 
Wine street and of that pump without tears, and such 
a sorrow at heart, as by Heaven! no child of mine 
shall ever suffer while I am living to prevent it; and 
so deeply are the feelings connected with that place 
rooted in me, that, perhaps, in the hour of death, they 
will be the last that survive. Now, this history, it is 
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most certain that I, the Portuguese historiographer, 
&e., &c., &c., shall never have leisure, worldly motive, 
nor perhaps heart to write; and yet, now being in tune, 
I will give you some of the recollections whereof it 
would be composed, catching them as they float by me; 
and as I am writing, forms enough thicken upon me to 
people a solitary cell in Bedlam, were I to live out the 
remainder of a seventy years’ lease. Let me begin with 
the church at the 

corner. I remem- 
ber the o/d church: 
a row of little 
shops were built 
before it, above 
which its windows 
received light, 
and on the leads 
which roofed them 
crowds used to 
stand at the chair- 
ing of members, 
as they did to 
remembrance 
peace was 
proclaimed after 
the American war. 
I was christened i) i 
in that old church, i 
and at this mo- 
ment vividly re- 
member our pew 
under the organ, 
of which I 
tainly have not 
thought these fif- 
teen years before. 
was then the 
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the rector, a hum- 
drum somunificator, 
who, God rest his 
soul for it! made 
my poor mother 
stay at home Sunday evenings, because she could not 
keep awake after dinner to hear him. A worldly-minded 
man succeeded, and effected, by dint of begging and 
impudence, a union between the two parishes of Christ 
Church and St. Ewens, for no other conceivable reason 
than that he might be rector of both. However, he was 
a great man; and it was the custom once a year to cate- 
chise the children, and give them, if they answered well, a 
cood plum-cake a-piece in the last day of the examina- 
tion, called a cracknell, and honestly worth a groat; 
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Christ Church, 18th Century. 


and I can remember eating my cracknell, and being 
very proud of the praise of the curate (who was a 
really good man), when he found that I knew the 
etymology of Decalogue, for be it known to your worship 
that I did not leave off loving plum-cake when I begun 
my Greek, nor have I left it off now when I havo 
almost forgotten it. But I must turn back to the pew, 
and tell you how in my very young days a certain uncle 
Thomas, who 
would make a 
conspicuous figure 
in the history of 
Wine street below 
the pump, once 
sentenced me to 
be deprived of my 
share of pie on 
Sunday, for some 
misdemeanour 
there committed— 
I forget what— 
whether talking to 
my brother Tom, 
or reading the 
Revelations there 
during the sermon, 
for that was my 
favourite part of 
the Christian reli- 
gion, and I always 
amused myself 
with the scraps 
from it after the 
collects, whenever 
the prayer - book 
was in my hand. 
There were quar- 
ter-boys to this old 
church clock, as at 
St. Dunstan, and 
I have many a 
time stopt with my 
satchel on my back to see them strike. My father had 
a great love for these poor quarter-boys, who had regu- 
lated all his movements for about twenty years; and 
when the church was rebuilt, offered to subscribe largely 
to their re-establishment; but the Wine streeters had 
no taste for the arts, and no feeling for old friends, and 
God knows what became of the poor fellows; but I 
know that when I saw them represented in a panto- 
mime, which was called Bristol, and got up to please 
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seeing them, or sorrow in thinking they were only 
represented—only stage quarter-boys, and not the real 
ones. The church was demolished, and sad things 
were said of the indecencies that occurred in removing 
the coffins for the new foundation to be laid. We had 
no interest in this, for our vault was at Ashton. I sent 
you once, years ago, a drawing of this church. It is 
my only freehold—all the land I possess in the world— 
and is now full—no matter! I never had any feeling 
about a family grave till my mother was buried in 
London, and that gave me more pain than was either 
reasonable or right. My little girl lies with my dear 
good friend Mrs. Danvers. I, myself, shall lie where I 
fall; and it will be all one in the next world. Once 
more to Christ Church. I was present in the heart of a 
crowd when the foundation stone was laid, and read the 
plates wherein posterity will find engraved the name of 


Robert Southey—for my father was churchwarden—by | 
the same token that that year he gave me a penny to go | 


to the fair instead of a shilling as usual, being out of 
humour or out of money; and I, referring to a common 
phrase, called him a generous churchwarden. There was 
money under the plate. I put some halfpence which I 
had picked out for their good impressions; and Winter, 
the bookseller, a good medal of the present king.’? } 

Christ church was consolidated with St. Ewen’s, 
which stood on the site of the Council house opposite, 
in the year 1787, the worth of the combined benefices 
being £390. The living of Christ church from 1447 to 
1588 was in the gift of the Abbot and Convent of 
Tewkesbury, when it passed to the city corporation. 

3. By a deed in the possession of Mr. Alderman 
Fox, we find that B. de Caslon, registrar of the Bishop 
of Worcester, granted licence (1310) to the mayor and 
commonalty of Bristol to make a bell for secular uses, 
and meanwhile to use a smaller bell of Trinity church 
(since Christ church) for summoning the people to hear 
royal proclamations, to extinguish fires and for calling 
the watch. They,are to find cords; the deacon of the 
church to appoint the ringer. 

On 9th June, 1336, Simon de Montecute, dating 
from his palace at Henbury, in Saltmarsh, grants an 
indulgence of 40 days to all who truly repented of and 
confessed their sins, and who aided the works then 
begun in the church of the Holy Trinity, Bristol.2 

Also 4th July, 1842, an indulgence of 40 days was 
granted by Wolstan de Brandsford, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, to all who visit or endow the altar of St. Mar- 
garet in Trinity church, making offerings of wax, 
chalices, vestments, or other kind of oblations to the 


1 Southey’s Life and Cor., ITI., 32. 
2 Fox’s MSS., VI. 





house of God and of the holy virgin St. Margaret. 
This is likewise dated from Henbury.? 

On 4th October, 13865, John Aylof, citizen of Bristol, 
grants to John Kere and John Brygwater, proctors of 
the fraternity of St. Margaret in Trinity church, a house 
in the Pithay (la Putthaye), between the walls of the 


city, extending in length from one wall of the city to 


the other, on condition of an anniversary for Robert 


_Aylof and Agnes his wife, in default of which the 


grant reverts to Trinity church. ? 

On Easter, 1367, Thomas Aston, rector of Holy 
Trinity church, agrees with the proctor of the frater- 
nity of the Trinity, lately founded in his church, that 
they may maintain a hanging light within the church, 
to be also carried in funeral ceremonies, &c., of mem- 
bers of the fraternity, and that their chaplain may 
daily celebrate mass at the high altar.® 

It appears from Bishop Carpenter’s Register (I.) 
at Worcester that there was an altar to the Holy Cross 
in this church, it being stated that Master John Arnold, 
Master of Arts, was admitted to the ‘‘ perpetual chantry 
of Holy Cross, in the parish church of the Holy Trinity, 
Bristol, presented by John Stephyns, rector of the said 
Holy Trinity.’ 4 7 

4. In a curious alliterative poem, by Piers Plow- 
man, on the Deposition of Richard II., edited by the 
Camden Society, is an allusion fo Christ church in this 
wise, the spelling being modernised :— 


‘‘ And as I passed in my prayer where priests were at mass 
In a blessed borough that Bristol is named, 
In a temple of the trinity, the town even amidst, © 
That Christ church is cleped among the common people, 
Suddenly there sounded selcouth things, —” 


These ‘‘selcouth” or strange things being the landing 
of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV. 

On July 2nd, 1548, the day of the Visitation of the 
Virgin, the Litany was first sung in English in a pro- 
cession from this church to the church of St. Mary 
Redcliff.® 

In Barrett’s Bristol is a rude engraving of the old 
church in relationship with the High Cross. The 
quarter-boy clock, spoken of by Southey, is there ex- 
hibited; and no doubt when Queen Bess passed by the 
church with her brilliant company in 1574-5, her eye 
rested for a moment on what was substantially the same 
old timekeeper. In 1575 there-is this entry in the 
proctor’s book:—‘‘ Paid the clerke for singing, and 
dressing the Rolodge agaynst the Queen’s Majesty’s 
comyng, as by his accompt apereth.” In 1702 and 
later there are payments of £2 a year to a man, whose 

1 Fox’s MSS., VIII. 2 Ibid, X. Sb, le 
* Great Book of Wills, Rev,T, P. Wadley. * Churches of Bristol, 101. 
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favourable surname was ‘‘Sobriety,” for keeping the 
clock. A singular christian name in these church papers 
is Marrabulus, or, as it is more accurately spelt in another 
place, Ihrabilis, Jefferies. 

5. The present edifice was opened in 1790; it is 
built of freestone, and any attempt at exterior ornament 
has been expended on the western end and the tower, 
the rest being enclosed by houses. The style is nomin- 
ally Grecian, with variations in accordance with modern 
exigencies and taste. There being no classical proto- 
type to guide the construction of an ecclesiastical in- 
terior, the present is divided in the manner of a Gothic 
edifice into three aisles. The result is favourable, the 
proportions being symmetrical and chaste, and the em- 
bellishment such as to gain admiration in any reasonable 
tolerator of the style. ‘‘I am credibly informed,” re- 
marks Fuller, ‘that one Mr. Richard Gregson, citizen, 
hath expended a great sum of money in new casting of 
the bells of Christ Church, adding tunable chymes unto 
them. Surely he is the same person whom I find in the 
printed List of Compounders to have paid one hundred 
and five pounds for his reputed delinquency in our Civil 
Wars, and am glad to see one of his persuasion (so 
lately purified in Goldsmiths’ Hall) able to go to the 
cost of so chargeable a work.’’? A heavy oaken chest, 
originally secured by three locks, is preserved behind 
the organ. 

6. There are few monuments of general interest in 
the church. The principal is perhaps a tablet to the 
memory of Dr. Standfast, who was sequestrated in the 
civil war for his adherence to the king. He is declared 
to have suffered much persecution for his loyalty. At 
one time he escaped his pursuers at Thornbury by 
putting on the habit of a thatcher, and pretending to be 
busy in mending the roof of a house in that place. His 
living was given to one Evans, a tailor, and he himself 


imprisoned in Bristol castle ‘‘ for his disaffection to the | 


Parliament of England and their proceedings, which in 
his printing, praying and preaching he had expressed.” 

He published 4 Little Handbook of Cordial Comforts 
(4th Edition, 1665), and A Caveat against Seducers (1664). 
In another publication, Zhe Llind Man’s Meditations, are 
several pieces of poetry, of which the following lines, 
from Zhe Complaint of a Sinner, may serve for a 


specimen :— Gin gt 
in, sin, 

With my life did begin, 

And I have lived therein 

All my daies heretofore ! 

Sins of heart, head, hand, and tongue, 

Through my life all along, 

Like a thread have they run, 

Binding me to be undone ; 


1 Fuller’s Worthies, Bristol. 
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Many and great are they grown, 
And if justice scan the score, 
I must perish evermore,” ? 


The metrical portion of the following epitaph is a 
curiosity of its kind:—‘‘ Here lyeth Thomas Turner 
and Mary his wife. He was twice master of the Com- 
pany of Bakers, and twice Churchwarden of this Parish. 
She died May 8th, 1643. 


‘* Like to a Baker’s oven is the grave, 
Wherein the bodyes of the faithful have 
A setting in, and where they do remain, 
In hopes to rise and to be drawn again. 
Blessed are they who in the Lord are dead, 
Though set like dough, they shall be drawn like bread.” 


The remains of John Elbridge, a philanthropist, whose 
good deeds are of lasting interest to poorer citizens, are 
here interred. He was the original founder of the 
Infirmary, and also bequeathed £3,000 to endow his 
charity school for twenty-four girls in Fort lane, St. 
Michael’s hill.2 He died in 1789. 

7. The oldest wardens’ account book begins in the 
first half of the 16th century, and from it we supply 
the following extracts having reference to pre-Reforma- 
tion usages. 

Among the obits or yearly commemorations was one 
founded by Richard Gerele, who by will gave nineteen 
tenements and a garden to find a chaplain daily in the 
chapel of St. Michael in the church of Holy Trinity or 
Christ Church, to officiate for ever at mass for the soul 
of himself and Thomasin his wife.* Under the entries 
for 1534 are found— 


Item the obbet of Rychard Gerele, to master es xvid. 
Item to v priests ber xxd. 
Item to ij clarks iijd., oferyng and ight ia. vid. 
Item to the priests drynkyn . vilid. 


Some of the lands belonging to the endowments of these 
chantries had not, by some oversight, been commuted 
to the Crown so late as the 15th year of Elizabeth; for 
William Yate and Thomas Fawcett, Proctors at that 
time, showed that money derived from these lands had 
been employed in the payment of priests, curates, and 
clerks, and for the ornaments of the church, &c. It 
appeared, however, that the queen had a virtual claim 
upon the estates, and they were therefore purchased 
from the Crown. The rector in 1776 had some dispute 
with the wardens of the property relative to some cus- 
tomary donation from it kept back from him. ‘The 
parish deeds and papers being withheld from his exami- 
nation he filed a bill in Chancery, and after a tedious 
suit of three years’ duration, and at a cost of upwards 
of £1,400 out of the church stock, the court declared 
1 Brydges’ British Bibliographer, I., 71. 

2 Churches of Bristol, 106. ° Barrett, 466. MS. Vestry Book, 





AD 1547, 


the charity must be confirmed, and the lands, &c., ap- 
propriated as in the deeds of 31 Elizabeth. + 

8. In pursuance of our plan of citation from the 
original records, we supply the following extracts rela- 
tive to the old practices of the church :— 


THE GENERALL OBBET, 
Item to master parson for hys re and lyts (labours 


and lights) ; ot tear xxd, 
Item to v prestes and ij alacket Mee ace Re eae BLISS 
Item for the offeryng and the herse ijd. 
Item for the mele for the cakys Vlis. vid. 
Item for iij ownces of saffyn (saffron) at xd, the 

OUNCCEerat ais, teva, eats EA geeks t eMO: 
Item for chese ..._ . lijs. id. 
Item for mylke and peters ilijs. 
Item for ale and barme sen evi was cease Avbvee ey. LA] SLI 
Item: for bakkynsof thecakys wi. a. oe tes ws es YS 
Ttem for brede for pore pepyll 8 lijs. 
Item payd for rynggen of the bels AM a xd. 

Sum... XXX1js. vid. 


In 1547 eight bushels of aia are aoteinerl which 
cost vilis., and a dozen gallons of single ale xiid. 

9. It is curious that none of the biographers of 
Cranmer, including his latest, Dr. Hook, have men- 
tioned his visit to Bristol in 1534. That he was here is 
quite certain. Besides the mention in local annals of 
his visitation of the churches in this city, we have the 
evidence of the charges in the church records for ring- 
ing the bells to celebrate the primate’s arrival. That 
he was at Christ church we ascertain by the following 
entry :— 

Item for ryngen agentst the comen of the byshop of 
Cantorbyrie to church... TA aes Reet ae 


iiijd. 

This was in the famous year in which it was declared 
by the Convocations of Canterbury and York that the 
Bishop of Rome had no greater jurisdiction conferred 
on him by God, in the kingdom of England, than any 
other foreign bishop.” This portentous declaration was 
quickly followed by the ecclesiastical revolution that was 
to break up the ceremonial usages that made the church 
of Rome in England homogeneous in ceremonial with 
the Romish church at the Papal centre. 

The present records testify that the continuity of 
these usages was not at this particular church broken 
up by the visitation of the great reforming primate. 
The entries immediately succeeding that concerning his 
visit savour fully of old ecclesiastical customs and 
practices :— 


Item for ii holi-water spryngels uijd. 
Item for waching the sepolkyr and coles xlijd. 
Item for the brekefaste on estyr day xvjd. 


Item to the clerke for our lady mas in the lente: 
Item to master parson for his bederoll ... ... ... — ijs. 


1 Barrett, 467. Church Records. 
? Blunt’s Reformation, 275. 
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10. In the account made dth day of May, 1545, we 
find :— 
Item to the ryngers and to the chyldren that bare the 
copes and candlestycks, and to them that bare the 


copes to the mynster when the prossession was 
commanded for the kyng ... 


Vis. lid. 
This procession was probably. in celebration of Henry 
VIITI.’s successful expedition into France and triumphal 
entry into Boulogne. 

11. In 1547 occurred a further visitation here, con- 
cerning the points of which we have no particulars ex- 
cept that the “ wryting”’ cost fourpence ; and that 2s. 2d. 
was ‘paid at the vysytacion ffor the vi. men drynken.”’ 
We have then a charge of fourpence for bearing the 
copes of the priests at the ‘‘king’s procession,” meaning 
that at the coronation of Edward VI. in February, 1547. 

12. In a subsequent entry of the same year occurs 
the following :— 


Item pd for the takyng downe of the Image at the 
highe aulter to vi. men ffor their labor ... 


vis. viiid. 
This was no doubt one of the results of the last visita- 
tion, which itself was an action upon Edward VI.’s 
mandate (dated Lambeth, 24th February, 1547,) for the 
removal of images.1 

13. The clinging to the accustomed ritual and obser- 
vances, notwithstanding the advancing forces of the 
Reformation, is so well illustrated by the items recorded 
in the succeeding year, that we are tempted to quote 
them in considerable detail :— 


The accompte of Wyllyan Warman, proctor of the prysh 
churche of blessyd trinite in bristowe, the vth daye of maye, a®- 
1547, the fliirst yere of Kyng Edwarde the sixte. 


Resyvd upon Ester day ffor hosselynge monye ..._ ... xijs. id. ob. 
Palme Sondaye. 
Itm pd ffor a pottell of muskadell... vjd. 


Itm pd ffor poyntts for the caunebe and for Sonn 
bred ee id. 


Itm pd for pimowensence md? ie ce sacleya of eollys uijd. ob. 
Itm pd to John Lewys ffor the hae aies of the 

sepulker : om xijd. 
Itm pd ffor ij. cruetis ie the fart acter viijd. 
Itm ffor the breckeffaste on Estt day ... xlijd. 
Itm pd to Robert the syngyng man ffrom n pale sonday 

unto low sonday .. lijs. iijd. 
Itm pd ffor waxmakyng and for new wax ... XXixs. 
Itm pd to the prestis and clarks for Dyn owr dads 

mas. vis. viijd. 
Itm pd for beryng of the pon in n the. vopacion woke lijd. 
Itm for beryng the crosse the same weke .. nijd. 
Itm pd for ryngng of the bellis at the general io: 

cessyon for the kyng when peace was taken at 

bollen (Boulogne)... iijd. 
Itm pd unto Thomas Cokerall ee man Cine ij. Hiavee 

labor in the reparyng of the stone wall rounde 

aboute the SE ee and for pengae y® stone 

crosse a Fes: cee Rea peee eee 1js. ijd. 


1 Cardwell’s Shanty y Annals 40, 
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Pd for a new keye to the byssett at saint margarets 


SUG me cai a eee ijd. 
Itm pd at the day of oaitasion eon vi. men’s 1 Geagilleants xijd. 
Itm pd unto Gryggs wyffe for making of a new cope xilijd. 
Itm pd for holy boughe and a mystyll bowghe ..._.. ijd. 


Itm pd unto Gryggs wyffe for makyng of one vest- 
ment of blew velvet and one aulter cloth of sylke 


for the highe aulter ... .. lijs. 
Itm pd unto Sir Pynchyn Hort a isan of iene 
velvett ffor the highe aultr or xvijd. 


Itm that mast® Watley hath geven a dosen of dubyll 
ale and a dosen of sengell ale to have the way in 
the church yard as Mr. hew Jonys and mast? 
Wyllyams hath done. 

Itm pd on corpus chryste day to master parson and 


prysts and clariks and chyldryn vis. viijd. 
Itm payd to oure sovran lord the ie ins the ij. 
chantrees si} is Joe vans XXX1iljs. 
Itm pd ffor the Gurerenices! Set Seeley ays vis. 
Also, 6 Edw. VI., 1552. 
Pd to the vestment maker for mendyng the cope... vid. 


14. The accounts of two or three years are missing, 
and when we come to 1555 we are in the third year of 
Mary’s reign, when, of course, the old mode of worship 
had been restored. In that year the costs of the re- 
purchase of service books are specified, also of vest- 
ments; and there is a charge for the procession in 
honour of the marriage of the queen with Philip of 
Spain. 


PAYMENTS FFOR ORNEMENTS TO THE CHURCHE, 


1555. Ffor ij. Processionars of parchement... ... .., Vis. 
Ffor ij. antiphoners of pehment... .. .. ... ujli. 
Ffor ij. processioners of paper prynted vs. vilid. 
Ffor a legend, a manuall and ii. hymnall... .., ili. Vs. 
Ffor byndyng and coveryng the pchment grayell _ iijs. iiijd. 
Item for coppe of purpull velvet ... 2... uli. 
Ffor a coppe of clothe of tewssewe ... ... ... vii. 
To the oer when the pcession was for the 
KS few aes ijs. nijd. 


For nae of ie belle at the eenerall Piecion 
(procession) ffor the Quene at Sent Nycholas 


day” ..: ijs. 

To Ryngyng of the ellis. at the bysshopps 
comyng... : vid. 
To poyntts and rochetts for the sepulchre oe iijd. 
watching or Ticieea eet 4d, 
Ffor rynggyng the bellis fo ihe: Pcie Sadnwias xd, 

1557. IL. tunycles, 1. of tyssew and another of brane 
sylke, WHICGHUCOSt: caqeeesaneees seit ygntne ili. Xs. 
Itm for iij. staves to beare y® Ne ie es vid. 


Itm for a corde to hange ye pascall and for 
small corde to staye y® canabye over y° 

sepulcre “s ee ee ee vd. ob. 

Itm for v. pricksonge Daoeee. Besieg it XXS, 
Item for ringynge at the receyvnyg of my fog de 
cardinalls debitee (deputy) whiche sate in 

Christ churche un iii] 

1558. Item to John ball for takinipe: the as newe 

aulters, and for ye stone stepps going up the 

lofte in the west ende of the churche, and 

for mendynge the churche yarde wall Xillis. id. 

Among the payments in 1554 we have one “for 


PASE AND EPRESENT. 





A.D. 1597. 


ringing when the queen’s grace (Mary) was proclaimed 
at the High Cross;’’ and quickly upon it there is another 
(2s.) for ‘ringing the bells at the crownacyon of oure 
queen’s grace.” Altar, sepulchre, Judas, canopy, copes, 
chasubles and censers were again restored, to be shortly 
afterwards finally abolished. 


Paid for drynking at the putting up of the awtar stone uijd. 
Paid the church mason for vi. days’ work .., ... ... Vis. 
Paid to a carpenter for the pew that Mistress Watley 

knely@im 655 a: Oia chez alin WIS, O84, 0k aldo: 
For watchyng the populares Se ee ee ee iijd. 
For makyng of the Judas... ... 33 viijd. 


Master Northall hath pend to she igentlemen fou the 
green cope and red vestment ar liijs. iijd. 
15. In 1560 there are charges ‘‘for putting owte the 
Images at the Altar,” for ‘“‘ taking down the rood and 
x images,” and for ‘‘ breaking down the altars.”’ The 


roodloft was not removed till two years after. 


1562. Item to the men that toke downe the rood lofte 

Item to a gallon of sack to the men that did 
helpe owte with the altar stones... ... .. 

Item for holly and ivy and scouring the ae at 

Christmas ...... Ret Eve. roe xd. 

Item for taking down the eae loft 


is, iiijd, 


is. vilid. 


iis, iiijd. 
The following is a list of vestments retained in 
1565 :—~ 


Two copys (copes) of clothe of gowlde. A vestement and two 
chesebells of clothe of gowlde. A cope of crymson velvet and 
one cope of grene damaske. Two vestements, the (one) of crymson 
velvet, the other of grene sylke; one other vestement of clothe 
of gowlde. A chalys, w a cover of sylver and gylte; fower 
clarkes’ surpeles for clarkes, two surpeles for the curate, thre 
towells. A pawlle of grene and rede satyn. A pawlle of Rede 
sylke, spangyd w" gowlde. Alter clothe, wythe rede and grene 
and damask. Another alter clothe of grene and rede sylke. Two 
curtens of sylke, four kussyngs (cushions) spangled with gowlde ; 
fower Salter books, two in myter (metre) and of the Salmys 
(Psalms) two. Bokys of the Omolys, the Injunctyons. 


1574. For viii. Ryngers for the quene’s good success... Viis, 
Itm more for meate and drynke to them i Xs, 
1596. Itm paid to the Clarke for the ringers upon the Quene’s 
coronacion daye, xvis. ; and vs. more for Ringinge one 
the holye day apointed to praye to God for our delver- 

aunce from the Spennyerds. 

16. Under 1597, 1st January, we find in the register 
of the Bishop’s court that Alice Warden, for improper 
intimacy with Thomas Parlor was thus sentenced: ‘‘ That 
to-morrow in the parish church of Christ church she 
shall stand all the time of divine service with a white 
sheet about her and a white rod in her hand, and there 
penitently confess her fault and desire God to forgive 
her and the people to praie for her, and the like penannce 
she shall perform upon Sonday at the College.” 

17. The items of relief to poor applicants indicate 
the manner in which parish bounty was afforded at a 
time when the parish workhouse was non-existent :— 


ane 


A.D. 1667. 


1564. Paid unto a pore lasar man which had a lysance to 
beg in breystow by the queen ... ls. 


1574, Paid Mr. aes for ug relief of the ack cf ihe 
plague 


The chronicles tell us ala thie <lspeae was very Atel at 
this time in Bristol, and that upwards of 1,900 people 
died. Four ex-mayors, John Northall, John Senot, 
John Cutt and William Carr, were among the victims. 


1598. 21st December. Item given to a bishop which came 


out of Ireland 10s. 


Later on we find Irish gentlemen, as sree as ne afore- 
said prelate, seeking parish relief— 


10th January, 1674. To Mr. Wm. Burke and Brother 
Gentlemen travelling to their native Country of 
Ireland, in poverty : recommended by the king’s 
majesty, Doctor Stillingfleete, for reliefe... 


A marginal note explains that these high-caste re- 
cipients were Papists turned Protestants. 

18. The following items show a practice, lately re- 
vived, of farming out children of the poor— 
1623. Paid Phillis White for keeping a childe one year at 


18d. a week Ssh > te eo OMEGS: 
More paid to her for a ona, Giese: and ge for that 

CHilde: «Fem Sap = gen On tOde 
Paid Goodwife M Tas d for keeping a . child of 

Thomas Wade’s born in this parish ... ... ... 6s. 
Given to poor men that came from Algiers ... ... 2s. 


19. At this period (1623) the Algerines defied all 
Kuropean powers except the Dutch. Their corsairs in- 
fested the high seas, and many a poor Christian sailor 
or passenger was taken captive and reduced to painful 
slavery until ransomed from these Moslem pirates. 

20. The great deliverance and the (thanksgiving) 
prayers referred to in the following entry are no doubt 
in relation to the detection of the conspiracy to place 
Arabella Stuart on the throne, in which plot Sir Walter 
Raleigh was implicated and sent to the Tower. 

1604, Paid to the Ringers for ringing on friday beinge 


the fifthe of August for the great deliverance 
of our kinge 


Paid for a book of prayers us be ned + in a the 
church : 


Xilis, lid. 
viid. 
The truly British custom of ipa cee all doings 
of importance, as well as of unimportance, by a plen- 
teous libation, was continued here from the old dispen- 
sation into the new. Besides such entries as ‘1621, 
money spent at the Rose after the settlement of our old 
account, 5s.,’’ we find a charge under July 20th, 1635, 
for £1 ds. 6d., which is paid for ‘‘a runlett of sack 
given unto our Lord Bishop of Bristol (Dr. Coke) for 
the consecration of the new font.” Also, 1691, Sep- 
tember 4th, ‘‘paid for two quarts of sack when Lord 
Bishop (John Hall) preached, 3s. 8d.” 
21. Relative to Charles I. and his troublous times 
there are many entries. We have first of all—‘‘1625, 
(Vou. IL] 
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paid the Ringers the 27th of March, being the day 
Kinge Charles was proclaimed, 3s. 4d.” Passing on, 
we find :—‘‘ 1641, November 29th, to the Ringers, being 
a day of rejoicing for his majesty’s return out of Scot- 
land, 10s.” This was the day after the presentation by 
the House of Commons to the king of the ‘‘Grand 
Remonstrance,” the bill for which was carried by a 
majority of only eleven votes, Cromwell’s being one, 
who, had the measure been lost, had determined to 
retire to America. The king reached London home- 
ward from Holland on the 25th, so that there were four 
days between his arrival and the rejoicing here. 

22. When Bristol was occupied by the Parliamen- 
tary troops, Christ church was turned into barracks ; 
and, in keeping with the fond practice of the Repub- 
lican soldiery, the sacred building was completely sacked. 

As the fact has not hitherto been published, we 
will quote one or two particulars from the wardens’ 
book to give an idea of the sacrilege and havoc then 
committed :— 


1642. Paid the sexton for cleaning the church when 
the organs and windows were broken, and 


when the souldiers were there ’ 15s. 9d. 
Allowed Mr. Yate, which he paid the G@lasien 

for 348 foots of glasse and other work as 

per his note . £6 16s. 6d. 


The amount of cleansing a oubieeston faust have 
been considerable to demand the payment of so com- 
paratively large a sum as that we have quoted, seeing 
that a labourer’s wages were then but a shilling a day ; 
and the general smashing of organs and windows tells 
a tale of wanton and undiscriminating destruction. 

In 1696 we find— 

Paid to Mr. Tyndal, upholsterer, for new lining the pews 

and seats ... ... £16- 

Paid Ald® Hicks towards the vepairs ‘of the own Wall lds. 

23. Because Mr. Gleed had failed to bring his key 
of the great chest the vestry meeting of 11th April, 
1667, was rendered ‘‘fruiteless.’”’ The meeting was 
therefore adjourned to the next Tuesday, when every 
one who failed to attend was to pay a fine of 2s. 6d. 
To avoid excuse of any one’s absence, the clerk was per- 
sonally to give notice at each man’s house.—(Signed), 
Wm. Colston, Tho. Godman, Fran. Yeaman, Wm. Turner, 
Fr. Little, Henry Bearcroft. 

At the adjourned meeting it was ordered— 

‘‘That forasmuch as Mr. Ffrancis Gleede hath failed of ap- 
pearing att this time, hee having due notice according to the 
general order, and several times called on this morning, and for 
that hee hath not yet made and given upp his account of church- 
warden, though hee hath oftentimes bein called on for it. There- 
fore it is ordered that hee bring in his account within 25 daies 
next, or else in default thereof that hee be suited to the Eccle- 


siasticall Court.” 
(Signed by above and by F. Gleed himself. ) 


N 


1 
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24. Of miscellaneous items, there is a terse and 
tragic one thus expressed:—‘‘The 28th July, 1668: 
aboute the childe which was murthered in y° pitty (Pit- 
hay), paid the crowners 18s. 4d.”’ Of this heinous deed 
we can know no more than what is told in these few 
words; but we feel that in so foul a crime human 
wickedness has done its worst, and imagination is more 
than knowledge in the comprehension of its horror. 

25. Of course the wandering clergy did not forget 
the vestry of Christ church; and we find that they 
were not always unsuccessful in their applications, for 
example :— 

1699-70. By entertaining a strange minister ... ... ... 4s. 
By money payd a poore minister... 2s, 6d. 
By money payd by consent of the enna pi: a 
POOLE MINIStEE. a gic cache cymes teen. ce | DS: 
1701-2. By treating a strange einiston 16s. 4d. 
In this latter case we think the charitable wardens may 
have treated themselves in company with the strange 
minister, who no doubt had a story to detain them over 
their brimming cups. 
1703. To wine to treat a strange minister 


To two bottles of wine to treat a strange minister 4s, 
1705. To cash paid a poore minister .. 2s. 6d. 


26. The coronation of iia abaines was observed 
with a procession, flowers and feast and a clashing of 
bells; the three latter items involving the by no means 
extravagant outlay to the parish of £2 17s. 5d. 


1702. April 18th. Two joynts of meat at the Queen’s 


coronation day... ... . 4s, 
Paid two men to keep the Leads coronation day 4s, 
Bard tonewine bhenss. eat ees Kesapo ets 4s, 
Paid to the ringers fen SR: 5 ves 15s. 
Paid for materials to make the Genand . £1 10s. 5d. 


Of entries referring to public events during Queen 
Anne’s reign, we quote as the most interesting the 
following :— 

1702. Paid to Ringers when the Queen came to Bristol 15s. 

Queen Anne and Prince George of Denmark were 
met, on September Ist, at Lawford’s gate, by the mayor 
(John Hawkins, brewer) and corporation, and conducted 
from Temple street through the Long Row to Sir Thomas 
Day’s house at the Bridge end. 


October 26th. Paid for wood to make a Bonfire at the 
Vigo.news... ... se 38, 


3d. 

On October 12th a fleet a cee galleons was 
captured or destroyed in the harbour of Vigo by Sir 
George Rooke. This was the fleet which Admiral Ben- 
bow had failed to capture. ‘Several of the vessels 
with their treasures on board still remain at the bottom 
of the harbour, but would long ago have been raised if 
the Spanish Government would have consented to give 


1 Evans, 251. 


38. Od. 


| 


a liberal share to companies set on foot in England for 
the purpose.” + 


1705. To cash paid the Ringers when the French army was 
beaten at Blenheim ... $ 10s. 
‘Twas then great Marlborough’s mighty soul was prov’d, 
That in the midst of charging hosts unmov’d, 
In peaceful thought the field of death survey’d, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
Inspir’d repulsed battalions to engage 
And taught the doubtful battle how to rage. 
So when an angel, by divine command, 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 
And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm.” ? 
1706. 18th May. Paid the Ringers on the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s victory sxe 
Paid (somewhat later) for ringing on mane confirma: 
tion of Marlborough’s victory 12s, 


Marlborough defeated Villeroy at Ramillies, May 
12th, and gained possession of all Brabant, the state of 
which solemnly recognised Charles III. on June 7th. 

27..Local calendars state that on Sunday, October 
2nd, 1715, a design was discovered for betraying this 
city to the Pretender, whereupon the militia were mus- 
tered, the gates shut, and cannon planted at several of 
them, and some of the suspected citizens were arrested. 
The loyalty of the Christ church vestry, however, is 
apparent from several entries relative to this first 
Jacobite rebellion. 


1715. October 20th. Paid the sexton for keeping guard 
at the Guildhall one ay and ee and for 


powder... si. 3s. 3d. 
Paid him for mustering in athe square andl for the 

muster master ... ... 28. 9d. 
November 17th. Paid for megiae on the news of 

the defeat at Preston ..._... 5s. 
November 21st, Paid the sexton for Tease cand 

one day and night and for powder ... ... 3s. 3d. 
Paid for ringing on the news of the defeat of the 

BarkorMar sa wt, s,s sce ae | 1OBe 


This defeat was at the etn of Sheriffmuir when so 
weak a defence was made by the insurgents that even 
the redoubted Rob Roy as well as the Stuarts of Appin, 
and the Camerons of Lochiel, retired without striking a 
blow.” ° The anti-Stuart proclivity and demonstrative 
Protestantism of the Christ church bells is further illus- 
trated by later entries :— 


1718. Paid for ringing the bells the 4th of November by 
the special order of the Worshipfull* in rem- 
brance of the Prince of Orange landing and 


delivering us from Popery and Slavery .. 10s. Od. 
1746. Paid y® Duke’s Victory at Colloden, yes Thanks. 
giving day aor 10s. 6d, 


Annals of England, III., 178. 
Addison, The Campaign.- * Mahon’s Hist. of Eng., ch. 5. 
The mayor in 1718 was Edmund Mountjoy. 
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MARKS, OR THE MAYOR'S CHAPEL. < 





1. Fuller’s Account of the Bons Hommes. 
St. Mark. 3. The Gaunt Family. 
tion of the House. 6. Sir Henry Gaunt. 
House. 


13. Sale by Corporation. 


Glass. 17. Side Chapel and Hagioscope. 
Family. 20. Monuments. 21. Grave of Bedloe. 


Attendance at St. Mark’s and other Churches. 


by a citation of Fuller’s account of 
the Bons Hommes, the fraternity who 
once occupied the hospital of which 
the existing building was the church. 
“The Bons Hommes, or Good men,”’ 
he says, ‘‘were Hermits, brought over 
into England by Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, in the reign of King Henry HI., his brother 
so styled; not exclusively of other Orders, but eminently 
because of their signal goodness. Otherwise the con- 
ceit of the epigrammatist (John Owen), admiring that 
amongst so many popes there should be but five Prous,* 
lies as strongly here that amongst so many Orders of 
friars there should be but one of Good men. But, indeed, 
the apostle himself makes a good man a degree above a 
righteous man: ‘For scarcely for a righteous man wil 
one die: yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare to die.’ (Rom. vy. 7.) 

“These Bons Hommes, though Begging Friars, the 
poorest of Orders and Hermits, the most sequestered 
1 Fuller wrote about 1650, 





4. Inspeximus of Ancient Charter of Endowments. 
7. Episcopal Visttations. 
9. Homilies by Brethren of St. Mark’s. 
11. Surrender of the House: Pensions to the Brotherhood. 
14. Church granted to Huguenots. 
18. Poyntz Chapel, now Vestry. 


2. Robert, Lord Berkeley, Founder of the Hospital of 


5. Constitu- 
8. Government Inquisition of 
10. Lady Fane Guildford and St. Mark's. 

12. Disposal of Estates to Corporation. 
15. Architectural Description. 16. Stained 
19. Vault of the Poyntz 
22. Peter Mugleworth’s Account of the Mayors’ 


of Begging Friars, had two (and I believe no more) 
convents in England, absolutely the richest in all the 
land (monks only excepted), the one in Ashridge in 
Buckinghamshire, now the mansion of the truly honour- 
able Earl of Bridgewater, where I am informed more of 
a monastery is visible this day than in any other house 
of England; it was valued at the Dissolution yearly 
at £447 8s. 3d. The other at Edington, in Wiltshire, 
now known by the hospitality of the Lady Beauchamp 
dwelling therein: valued, when dissolved, at £521 
12s. 3d. It seems that these friars, though pretending 
to have nothing nee in proprio, nee in communi, would not 
cast their caps (I should not say their cowls) at rich 
revenues, if bestowed upon them, but contentedly (not 


to say cheerfully) embrace the same.”* Fuller was 


mistaken in his belief that there were but two colleges 
of Bons Hommes in England, but probably the addition 
of the fraternity at Bristol would have completed the 
number. 
29. In Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys, among the 
MS. archives of Berkeley castle, it is quaintly stated 
1 Church History, Book VI., c, 24, 25. 
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that Robert, first Lord Berkeley, had large possessions, 
and ‘“‘had a mynd of gratitude towards God the giver. 
The History of Old Jacob, what the God of his fathers 
had done for him in a strange land, seems to have been 
part of his meditations. After the example of King 
David hee resolved to build to the honour of Him that 
rewardeth every good work an house of prayer. He 
chooseth a place upon the fairest mount and sweetest 
ayre about Bristow, within his manor of Billeswick by 
St. Augustines Greene on the other side of the river of 
Frome, not five hundred paces from the house where 
Harding his father first settled and himself bene brought 
up, and then dwelt in.” 

8. On the Cotswold hills, a few miles from Tetbury, 
stand the ivy-draped ruins of Beverstone castle, which 
is said to contain one of the most horrible dungeons that 
even the rough days of feudalism could design. The 
lord of this fortress was Robert de Berkeley, the founder 
of the hospital of St. Mark, at Billeswick, the ancient 
name of the spot on which St. Mark’s church stands. 
Robert de Berkeley was second son to Robert Fitz- 
hardinge; his wife was Alice, the daughter of Hugh 
de Montford. By this powerful marriage connection 
Robert de Berkeley obtained the great lordship of 
Mere, in Somerset, whence he took the name of Robert 
de Mere. He left a son and a daughter—Maurice and 
Eva. Maurice assumed his mother’s surname of Gaunt, 
and to him the hospital of Billeswick was indebted for 
its earliest charter. In consideration of the royal per- 
mission to marry Matilda, only child of Henry d’Oilly, 
lord of Hookneston, in Yorkshire, he engaged to serve 
the king with 20 knights, himself being one of them. 
In order that they might be better equipped, he was 
allowed to provide 10 the first and 10 the second year. 
At the head of his knights, well furnished with horses 
and arms, Maurice embarked on 2nd February, 1214, 
with John, and Isabella, his queen, at Portsmouth, and 
landed at Rochelle. For service in this expedition he 
so gained the good will of the king that he was granted 
a charter of the manor of Barrow to retain during his 
life, which manor had been conceded to him by Eva de 
Gournay, his sister.’ Maurice de Gaunt was one of 
the most powerful of the mailed barons who coerced 
John, and he was a leading instigator of the contest 
between him and the discontented nobles, for which 
conduct his lands were confiscated and himself excom- 
municated. In the third year of Henry III. he was 
allowed, for the payment of 100s. to the king, to hold 
a market every Tuesday and a fair yearly for two days 
at his manor of Kedwick, in the parish of Henbury ; 
but in the sixth year of the same king both market 

1 Proc, Arch. Inst., York, I., 80. 
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and fair were abolished as being detrimental to Bristol.* 
In the battle called the Fair of Lincoln (May 20th, 
1217), when fighting on the side of Lewis of France, 
he was taken prisoner by Ranulph, Earl of Chester, 
and, after a year’s captivity, ransomed himself by the 
cession of his two capital manors, those of Leeds, and 
Bingley, in Yorkshire. Though he became thencefor- 
ward a steadfastly loyal subject, his lands being restored 
to him by Henry III., he nearly suffered prosecution 
for fortifying Beverstone castle without the necessary 
royal license, but was pardoned on rendering explana- 
tion to the king. He died April 80th, 12380, on an 
expedition with Henry IIT. into France, and was buried 
at the Dominican Priory, of which he was one of the 
founders.2. The hospital appears to have been left 
unfinished by Robert de Berkeley and to have been 
completed by his son, who, indeed, is supposed by 
Barrett to have been its founder. 

4. Thus far concerning the founders of the college 
at Billeswick. But Sir John Maclean, who has made a 
searching inquiry into the facts of the foundation, says: 
—‘‘The earliest direct information which we have upon 
the subject of this hospital, is derived from a confirma- 
tion to William Lane, master of the hospital of St. 
Mark, and the brethren of the said house, upon ¢nspexr- 
mus of an ancient charter whereby Robert, the son of 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester (the consul), announced to 
his father, the son of the king, and to all his friends, 
French and English, that he had granted to Robert 
Fitz Harding and his heirs, all the ville of Poulet, con- 
sisting of 15 librates of land and 100s. rent of land in 
Buro, in plain and meadow and in fields, with toll and 
theme, in sac and soc, and infanenethef,® to be held by the 


1 Proc. Arch. Inst., York, I., 80. 


2 The only ancient reference that we can discover as to the 
place of his interment is the Annales de Theokesberia, 77, where, 
under the year 1230, it is stated, Obiit Mauricus de Gant, et sepultus 
est Bristollis, apud Sanchius Augustinum et apud fratres Predica- 
tores. ‘These Friars Preachers are in the immediate context of this 
statement said to have built their oratory in the parish of St. 
James’, Bristol, which makes the information more definite.—KD. 


3 Theme (from the Saxon tyman, 7.e., propagare, to teem or 
bring forth) signifies a royalty granted by the king’s charter to the 
lord of a manor, for the having, restraining and judging bondmen, 
serfs and villeins with their children, goods and chattels in his 
court.—Cowell’s Law Dictionary, sub voce. It must be remem- 
bered that the serf was the lord’s bondman, and was as much his 
property as his own castle. 

Sac (whence English sake, Latin causa) was the privilege of 
judging causes and determining strifes. Soc was the territory or 
precinct in which sac and other privileges were exercised, soc the 
court, sac the inquiry.—Hickes’ Thesaurus. 

Infangthef or infanenethef, is compounded of three Saxon 
words, the preposition in, funy or fong to take or catch, and thef, 
It signifies a privilege or liberty granted unto lords of certain 
manors to judge any thief taken within their fee.—Johnson, Cowell. 
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service of one young sparrow hawke yearly, which land 
was then held by the said William Lane, the master 
and the brethren of the hospital. The original charter 
is undated, but it was witnessed by Wad" de Cure, 
Robert Pendrerall, Hugh desloges, Hubert Dapifer, 
Adam de Eli, Robert de Amari, and Robert de Salt- 
marsh (Saltemareis). The confirmation was tested by 
the king at Westminster 6th May (1405).+ 

‘The manor of Winterborne Gonner, in co. Wilts, 
was held by Henry de la Mere, who dying without issue, 
it reverted to the King, 
Henry III., who granted it 
to his eldest son Edward.? 
And we have an ancient 
charter, dated 25th Octo- 
ber, 52nd Henry III. 
(1268), whereby Edward, 
described as Kdward, the 
eldest son of the king, for 
the good of his soul and of 
the souls of his ancestors, 
granted to God and to the 
blessed Mary, and to the 
church of St. Mark, of Bil- 
leswick, juxta Bristol, and 
the master and brethren 
there serving God, and for 
the sustentation of the poor, 
the said manor of Winter- 
borne, in free and perpetual 
alms for ever. This char- 
ter is witnessed by Thomas 
de Clare, Robert Agillon, 
Roger de Leburne, Robert 
de Waleraund, Robert Ti- 
batot, Pagan de Chawras, 
Hugh, son of Otto, and 
John de la Lynde; and 
was confirmed upon enspeximus on 380th May, 1290, the 
following being witnesses: John, Bishop of Winches- 
ter; Reginald, Bishop of Bath and Wells, chancellor ; 
Anthony de Beck, Bishop of Durham; Edmund, the 
king’s brother; William de Valance, the king’s uncle; 
Gilbert de Clare, Karl of Gloucester and Hereford ; 
Lace, Earl of Lincoln; and Richard de Wood.’ ® 

5. The hospital at its institution was placed under 
the control of the canons of St. Augustine’s monastery, 
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and was ordained for the maintenance of a chaplain 
and the daily relief of one hundred poor; but accord- 
ing to the ordinance of Walter, Bishgp of Worcester, 
de Gournay and Henry de 
Gaunt, joint founders, it is expressed that the endow- 
ments of the house shall be for the support of a master 
and three chaplains, and that the alms to poor Chris- 
tians, agreeable to each of their deeds, should every 
day be observed, and twelve scholars be admitted or 
removed at the will of the master, who were to officiate 
in the choir in black caps 
and surplices. At the ad- 
mittance of each person into 
the brotherhood he had a 
red shield fixed on his 
habit, which was worn dur- 
ing the year of probation, 
after which a white cross 
was added, the vow of con- 
tinence, obedience, abdica- 
tion of property and other 
regulations of the order 
being previously solemn- 
ised.1 Robert de Gournay, 
nephew and heir to Mau- 
rice de Gaunt, ordered the 
further maintenance of a 
additional 
moreover 
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Ht | tt a rendered the establishment 
distinct and independent. 
Each of the 100 applicants 
for dole ‘“‘ was to receive 
bread to the weight of 
45lbs., with sufficient pot- 
tage, made with oatmeal ; 
the bread to be made of 
equal mixture of beans, 
barley and wheat.” 2 Leland observes that the governor 
of the house was sometimes called prior, and the house 
itself a priory of the order of St. Augustine, and it is 
so called often in the Gaunts’ deeds. He also affirms 
the religious belonging to this house were called 
‘‘Bonnes-homes, or good-men.”’ ® 

Annexed to the college were a large orchard and 

garden, upon which Orchard street and Unity street, 
including the old site of the Grammar school, are raised. 
Upon the lower part of Stony hill, adjoining, stood their 
Columbarium, ‘‘ Culver, or pigeon-house,” upon which 
Culver street is now built.t ‘The boundary of the 


1 Barrett, 361. 2 Evans, 55. 5’ Barrett, 363. 
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hospital grounds towards the north is still indicated by 
a niche in the angle of the corner house of Pipe lane 
and Frog lane, or Frogmore street [or, as found in the 
Berkeley MSS.,"Yrogmere street, a name which shows its 
one-time marshy character], with near it the remains of 
a winged lion carved in stone.” ? 

6. Sir Henry Gaunt, the first master or prior of the 
hospital, is described by Leland ‘‘as a knight sometime 
dwelling not far from Brandon hill, by Bristow.” ? 
Dying in the year 1268, his body was interred in the 
‘“vesturye under a flat stone,” that is, in the south 
aisle, where his effigy on a restored tomb still appears. 

7. “In the year 1278,” says Barrett, ‘‘ Godfrey, 
Bishop of Worcester, visited the house of St. Mark, 
Bristol, and found, among other things, that this house 
was founded originally for the support of an hundred 
poor in certain eatables and drinkables for ever every 
day in the year; and that for four years before it had 
been, it was to be feared not without God’s vengeance, 
damnably omitted, wherefore he ordered this alms to be 
given as at first appointed.” 
depriving the poor of alms was made at a further visi- 
tation in the year 1284. In the year 1812 the master 
and friars (for by an extension of the charters a certain 
number of lay brethren had been included in the foun- 
dation) ‘‘were all at variance, accusing each other of 
ereat excesses and enormities to the bishop, and the 
master kept W. de Cant [a friar] confined in prison for 
penance till the bishop ordered his release and his being 
restored again to his place in the house.’ ® 

Anselm Gournay, in 1317, gave to the master and 
brethren of St. Mark’s 8s. rent out of three burgages 
in the town of Were, he confirmed the grants of his 
father Robert, gave 15s. rent assize and the free chapel 
of Over, and granted that he would never trouble the 
master and brothers of St. Mark concerning the manor 
of Poulet and its appurtenances, the mill of Were, and 
the rents in that town, or the rents in Bristol, and 
possessions at Billeswick, or other possessions belonging 
to them granted by his father, or the 15s. rent out of 
Lee, or tythes for the chapel of St. Swithin at Over or 
Lee, 1337.4 

8. “It is stated in an Inquisition returned into 
Chancery, 1325, that it had been discovered that a cer- 
tain progenitor of the king had, conjointly with Maurice 
de Gaunt, Chr., given to the master of the hospital of 
St. Mark, at Bristol, and his successors the manor of 
Stokeland Gaunt, for the celebration of divine service 
in the said hospital and other works of piety, viz., to 
distribute weekly, on Wednesdays and Fridays, 100 

1 Evans, 55. 2 Lel. Itin., VII., 70. 5 Barrett, 369. 
4 Cited in Bristol Daily Post, March 19th, 1872. 
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breads and 100 messes (? ferculis) of potage to 100 
poor persons, and it was alleged that the said works of 
piety had been totally subtracted by William Lane, 
then master of the said hospital; further, that a certain 
progenitor of the king had founded the hospital, and ~ 
given lands and tenements in Gaunteshame, and Colle, 
juxta Bruton (Som.), to the master of the said hospital 
and his successors, to maintain thirteen chaplains to 
celebrate divine service for the soul of the said pro- 
eenitor, and his progenitors, and their heirs for ever, 
and that the said William Lane, for the past twenty 
years, had subtracted the services of ten of the said 
chaplains; and further, that the annual value of the 
said manor of Stokeland Gaunt, and the lands in 
Gauntesham and Colle was £40 beyond reprises.” + Sir 
John Maclean has shown by previous records that this 
claim and the charge against the master, based thereon, 
were without foundation. The matter was referred to 
the king’s justices and serjeants-at-law, and it resulted 
in its being commanded by precept, tested at West- 
minster, 21st June, 1406, that the manor and lands, 
which had been seized into the king’s hands, should be 
restored to the master and brethren. 

9. Among the MSS. in the Bristol City Library is a 
volume of homilies (1502) composed, or at least tran- 
scribed, by one or more of the brethren of St. Mark. As 
a specimen of their hitherto unpublished discourses, we 
give a sermon on Zyrbulation :— 

Tribulacyon is the best thyng that any man may have yn thys 
world ffor yef ther hadde be any better thyng in thys world than 
tribulacion oure lord god wolde have geven hit to his owne son, 
for he suffred the grettest tribulacyon yn this world that ever dyd 
any creature. Also a man may derive in meke sufferance of a 
lytell tribulacyon more meryte than he shuld do and he did 
faste xxx yere brede and water and by the same tyme lived as 
devoutly as did Mary magdaleyn. Also yef oure lady and all the 
seyntes of heven prayde for A man yet all they shuld not gete 
hym so mych mede as he shulde gete hymself in meke sufferance 
of a litell tribulacyon. Also it is full necessarye to man to em- 
prynte well yn his mynde dayly the grete tribulacyon that oure 
lorde suffred for us uppon the crosse. Also it were better to 
suffre the leeste tribulacyon that oure lorde suffrede here yn eerth 
with mekeness of hert than to receyve the mede of the rewarde 
of all worldly goodes. And seynt Peter seith ther ys no man 
worthy to have tribulacyon but he that desyreth hit wyth a clene 
hert and withoute’errore for tribulacyon quencheth synne and hit 
serveth a man to knowe the pryvytees of gode and hit maketh a 
man to knowe hymself and hys own cristen and hit multiplyeth 
vertues and purcheseth and clenseth man as fyre doth gold and 
what man that pacyently suffreth tribulacyon god is wyth hym 
and beryeth every charge of tribulacyon wyth hym. Tribulacyon 
byeth hyme that is lost and kepeth a man yn the wey of ryght- 
wylnes and of all gefts that god geveth to man tribulacyon ys the 
worthyest and it joineth a mannes soule to god. Why suffer we 


tribulacyon w so evyll wyll? The cause ys for we have so litell 
love to oure lord and thenke not on the grete mede therof nor 


1 Trans. Brist. and Glouc. Arch, Soc., 1878-9, 250. 
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profyte and also thenke so littell of the bytter passyon and peynes 
that oure lorde suffred for us. VI thynges pryncipally dayly 
have yn thi mynd. Ffyrst delyte thyself yn god, thenk on hys 
bytter passyon and desyre to suffer pacyently all adversitees that 
.comen to thee. Also have mynd of thy deth and be redy at all 
tymes to dye. Remember the day of dome and of thyn accounte 
that thow shall make then. Remember the peynes of helle and 
the joyes of heven. Be thow meke and grounded yn mekenes : 
be thou least and lowest of all yn hert by mekenes: make thyself 
leest: set thyself byfore no man. Trow thi self above no man. 
Avaunt not thyself: boast not thi self. Enhaunce not thi self 
wantonlich : stretch not forth thy whynges of pryde; so mych thow 
shalt be the more prrecyous before god that thow settest litell 
pryde by thy self. Bere therfore shamefultnes yn chere. By 
mynde of thi defantes and for shame of thi synne be dismayed to 
loke proudelych. Walke wyth a lowe chere, a meke mouthe and 
a sadde vyssage. In hygh worschippers have grete mekeness. 
Thogh thow be of hygh power restreyne hyghnes yn thy hert : let 
not worschyp geven to thee of god make y® proude. The hygher 
thow art yn dignyte the lower by mekenes make yn thee. Be 
more redy to suffer wronge than to do hit. Be pacyent, meke, soft, 
easy, and yn all thyng kepe pacyent. Set byfore a sharp worde 
the shild of sufferance. In every chyding by sylence you shall 
overcom the soner. Lerne at Criste he suffred pacyently wronges 
levyng us example to do the same. Consider that ther is no 
clisease cometh to the but for synne and for the best, and ever 
temper the disease by consyderacion of rightwisnes and thou 
shalt suffer hyt the better yef thou take good hede. Wherfore 
hit cometh Be not glad of the deth of thyn enemy lest per- 
adventure uppon thee fall the same and lest God turn hys wrath 
fro hym to ye. Be glad and redy to sorrow for hym that is in 
trouble and to men troubled be not harde herted and for other 
menys mischief morne as thou woldest fer thyne owne. + 


From the same source we extract the following 
complete form of confession :— 


I knowlege and yeld me gylty to god all myghty and to hiis 
blessed modyr mari and to all the holy company of heven and to 
yow my gostely fader beyng here yn goddys stede of all the 
synnys trespas that I have synnyd sythen I was borne unto thys 
tyme as yn worde in werke in wylle in thought yn spech in delite 
in consentyng and in dede doyng. 

Furst I knowlege me gylty in the dedly synnes vii, pryncy- 
pally in pryde. In vayn glorie and Ipocrisy thynkyng me better 
thane Iam. In clothyng, in arayment. In spekyng. In pryde 
of hert and of body not beryng me mekely to my god and to holy 
churche and to my soverayne ne to myn own cristen. In alle 
speces and braunches and circumstaunce that I have synned in 
thys pryvate synne of pryde. I yeld me gylty. Wherefore I 
crye god mercy. 

Also I knowlege me gylty in envy beyng gladde oft tyme of 
myn own cristens harmes and sorie to here of their good dedys 
and wellfare and in bakbytyng in heryng shrewde wordys by 
theym rather makyng more then lesse in as moche as in me ys I 
yeld me gylty. Wherfore I crie god mercy. 

Also I knowledge me gylty yn wrath oft tymes beryng wrath 
in myn hert agaynst myn own cristen and made them angri wyth 
myn unpacyent wordys desryng to be avengyd on theym in hatyng 
of theym in stornyng theym in stryvyng agaynys theym. In all 
the spyces and braunches and circumstaunces of thys synne I 
have offendyd. Wherfor I c’e god m’cy. 

Also I knowlege me gylty yn slewthfull to ryse frome me 
bedde to laude god and prayse god. Also yn tyme of prayers I 
have bene slewthfull to remember god and hiis holy sayntes but 
my mynde hath bene more sett and remembryng on ydyll 
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thoughtes and fantasyes and vaneties of the worlde whych my 
thre gostely enemyes the Devyll the flesh and the worlde hath 
casten yn to my soule I not resystyng and wythstandyn theym 
and there deceytes gostly as I should do. ,Also I have bene 
slowthfull to be sory for my synnes many tymes havyng more 
delectacyon yn theym than contrycyon. In all poyntes of thys 
synne as I a wretchyd synner am gylty I crye god m’cy. 

Also I knowledge me gylty yn covetyse oft tyme. I covete to 
have hade more worldely thyngys than god hath sende me not 
holdyng me content of all that god hath lente me but desyred to 
be att better estate and more worshypp of the worlde and desiryd 
my neybours of theyre gooddys falsely with feyre wordys. In all 
the spyces and brannches of thys synne Iam gylty. Wherfore I 
crye god m’cy. 

Also I knowlege me gylty yn gloteny oft tymes havyng lykyng 
in delicyouse meytys and drynkys and eyten and dronken more 
than nede was oute of mesure and also dronken whan I hadde no 
nede there to. Jn all the spyces and branches of thys synne as I 
am gilty I crie god m’cy. 

Also I knowlege me gylty in lechorouse thoughtys. Desiring 
thorow temptacyon of myne enemy many tymes for to have full- 
fyllyd hytt nere hytt Where more for shame of the world than 
for drede of god and yf I see a fayre man and shapply desyryng 
in my soule to have had dalyannce wyth hym in clyppyng in 
kyssyng and unclene touchyng in slepyng or wakyng thorowe 
swettenes or medytacyon in consenting in my wyll or soule to the 
foul synne of lechery. Wherefore I crie god m’cy. 

Also I knowledge me (sic) in brekyng of the x comandementys 
furst and pryncypaly yn that I have not worsshyppyd god wyth 
all my wytt and wylle and lovyd hym onely above all thynge as I 
shuld do. Wherefore I crye god m’cy. 

Also 1 have take hys name yn vayne and sworne there by and 
by many other seyntys of heven as well yn sobernesse as yn 
hastynes my tong not restraynyng wherfore I crye god m’cy. 

Also I Have take hys name yn vayne and sworne there by and 
by many other seyntes of heven as well yn sobernesse as yn 
hastynes my tong not restraynyng. Wherfor I crye god m’cy. 

Also I have not holden my holy days as I shuld do yn clannes 
(? cleanness) not occupyyng myself in’ goostly werkys butt yn 
dysports playes and Idylnes ne yn almes dede ne yn prayers ne 
storyd men to charyte that hath bene att debate. Wherefore I 
erye god m’cy. 7 

Also I have not worshyppyd my fader and my moder as I 
shuld do ne wyth my goodys and prayers succurryd theym when 
yey hadde nede ne woshyppyd my goostly fadyr and moder that 
ys god and holy chyrch. Wherfor &c. 

Also I have synnyd yn man slaught™ goostely in sleyng my 
soule by synne and myne eyen cristen by evyll example gevyng or 
in wysshyng eny man woman or chyldes deth for eny evyll wyll 
or hatewre or yn hatyng myne own crysten in my wyll and in 
hert bryngyng hym out of hiis good name. Wherfor &c. 

Also I have synnyd yn lechery both slepyng and wakynd, 
temptyd and consentyd in my soule to that foule synne wyth me 
to be fullfyllyd yef I myght prevely. Wherefore I crye god m’cy. 

Also I have synnyd yn thefe yn takyng other thyn thane myne 
owne agenst the wyll of god and desyryd other mennes goodys 
that I hadde no ryght unto. Wherfor I crye god m’cy. 

Also I have borne fals wytteness agaynst my neboures for hate, 
for favour, for love, for drede. Wherfore &c. 

Also I have covete yn my wyll my nebourys hows londys and 
rentes and other thynges of theyrys the whyche I hade no ryght 
to. Wherfor I crye god m’cy. 

Also I have desyryd yn my hert servannt and goodes and 
ryches and other thyngys of my neboures the whych I have had 
no right to. Wherfox «&e. 
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Also I knowledge me gylty yn the vii dedys of bodely mercy. 
I have not fullfllyd theym, not fedd men that hath bene a thurst, 
not harborowed men that hath bene howseles, not veset men that 
hath bene seke, not conforte men that hath bene yn pryson, not 
clothyd men that hath bene nakyd, not byryed the dede that hathe 
nede therto, doyng agayns the worde of the gospell saying that ye 
done to the lest of myne ye done to myselfe. Wherfor &e. 

Also I knowledge me gylty that I have bene necligent in the 
vii dedys of gostely m’cy that ys to say yn techyng in chastesng 
in confortyng in counsellyng in forgevynt in suffering and yn 
prayng for myne enemyes. Wherefor &c. 

Also I knowledge me gylty that I have not bene stedfaste in 
the articles of the feeth ne belevyd on theyme fully as a trew 
cristen man shuld do thorow medytacyons by vagaunt myndes of 
swettenes of worldly thoughtes. Wherfor ec. 

Also I knowledge me gylty that I have receyvyd many tymes 
and ofte the blessed sacrement of the auter which I believe ys 
goddys bodye in forme of brede unworthy not beyng in clene lyffe 
as a crysten man ough to be. Wherfor &c. 

Also I knowledge me gylty that I have not rewlyd my levyng 
in clenes by thy foure cardinall vertues that ys to wytt wyth 
wysedome, temperance, prudence and strength. I have not usyd 
the iii hye vertues yt wh to witt feyth hoope and charite. Wher- 
fore &e, 

Also I knowledge me gylty that I have not ablet me to receyve 
in my soule the vii geftes of the holy gost the which bene the 
sprytes of wysedome and understandyng the spryte of counsell 
and strengthe the spryte of connynge and of pytce and the spryte 
of drede of our lor Jhn ct Wheref &c. | 

Also I knowledge me gylty that I have myspend myne owne vy 
wittes of my bodye that ys to sey wyth myne eres herde many 
vyleyne foule tales. Wyth myne eyne seene many evyll syghtes. 
Wyth my nose smellyd many unleefull smellyng. Wyth my 
mouth spokyn many rewfull wordes. Wyth myne handes han- 
delyd many an unclene touchynges of myselfe. Also wt my hert 
thought many myce thoughtes. Wt my feete gone many dyverse 
weyes that shold not have be gone and wyth all my body full 
evyll wrought. Wherfore I crye god m’cy. 

Iff all these offense and of all the defautes and synnes that I 
have wyckydly trespassyd agayns god and myne owen crysten 
and of all other that god knoweth me gylty yn sethyn that I was 
borne unto thys tyme yn worde thought or yn dede whych me 
ought to shew now here att thys tyme specyaly or generally I 
erye god mercy and hys biessyd moder seynt mari and all the 
holy company of heven. And putt me holy yn hys grace and 
mercy besechyng hym of forgevenes of all my synnes the whych 
I wold shrefe me of and they come now to my mynde. And I 
beseche you my gostley fader here beyng yn goddys stid att thys 
tyme of absolucyon and penaunce for charite for whych synnes I 
mekely and lowly pray seynt mary Goddys moder and all the 
holy seynts of heven to pray to God that he wolde have m’cy on 
me and bryng me to hys blysse. Ideo p’cor sancta maria omnes 
Sanctos dei et vos orare pro me sit nomine domini benedicti scte 
marie ora pro nobis. 


10. It is worthy of notice that Lady Jane Guildford, 
widow of Sir Richard Guildford, retired to the Gaunts’ 
hospital to spend her latter days. Possibly no more 
than the name of this lady will be recollected by many. 
She was the confidential friend and adviser of Mary, 
sister to Henry VIII., who, when she proceeded to 
France in 1514 to become Queen of Louis XII., was 
attended by a long array of English nobles and ser- 
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vants; but on the morrow of her marriage her first 
erief and trouble arose, for the king, her husband, 
dismissed the whole of her English suite, whose loss, 
especially that of the Lady Guildford, the queen very 
keenly felt. On Lady Guildford’s return to England, 
Henry VIII., as some compensation for her disappoint- 
ment, granted her an annuity of £60 for life. 

In connection with her residence at the Gaunts’ 
house in the days of her later widowhood, there is a 
letter to Secretary Cromwell, 1535, to request his inter- 
position in consequence of ‘‘ certain injunctions,’’ she 
says, ‘‘that I understand are given to the master of 
the Gaunts in Bristol that no women shall come within 
the precincts of the same, where I have a lodging most 
meetest, as I have chosen, for a poor widow to serve 
God now in my old days. And I trust both for myself 
and for my women,” she continues, ‘‘like as we have 
been hitherto, to be of such governance with your 
licence to the same, that no inconvenience shall ensue 
thereof. And when hereto before I have been used 
from my house to go the next way to the church, for 
my ease, through the cloister of the same house to a 
chapel that I have within the quire of the same, I shall 
be content from henceforth, if it shall so seem conve- 
nient unto you, to forbear that, and to resort to the 
common place, like as others do, of the same church.’ 4 

11. Barrett has stated that the hospital was surren- 
dered by John Coleman, the master, and his brethren 
into the hands of the king’s commissioners in 1584; 
but Sir John Maclean—judging that as Cromwell was 
not appointed vicar-general and visitor of the monas- 
teries until 1535, that so early a date must be inaccu- 
rate—has made inquiry in the Record office, and finds 
that the date supplied by Barrett is not of the deed of 
surrender, but of the acknowledgment of the king’s 
supremacy, which by the original document is shown to 
be 11th September, 1534. This deed is in good condi- 
tion, and is signed by John Coleman, master; John 
Helys, Richard Fechatt, Robert Benet and Thomas 
Pynchyn, his brethren; and it has the seal of the 
hospital appended. The deed of surrender is, unfortu- 
nately, not forthcoming, but its date was 9th December, 
15389, 81 Henry VIII.? 

By the deed of Survey of that date it may be 
discovered that the clear yearly value of all the posses- 
sions of the house was £165 2s. 43d. John Coleman, 
late master, was pensioned at £40; Richard Fletcher, 
late steward, at £6 13s. 4d. John Elis, clerk, was 
‘‘assigned to be curate of the parish of Saint Mark,” 
receiving £8, salary, ‘“‘so long as he shall hold the 


1 Wood’s Letters of Illustrious Ladies, II., 161. 
2 Trans, Brist. and Glouc. Arch. Soc., 1878-9, 252. 
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same cure, which, if he refuse, then to have but £6.” 
Thomas Pynchyn, clerk, to receive £6.1 

The church was appointed for the parish church 
as hitherto had been used. The lodging, called the 
master’s lodging, with hall, buttery, pantry and kitchen, 
were committed to the custody of Dr. Carne. The 
other buildings, divided into ‘‘ honest tenements, with 
convenient rent,” to the use of the king’s majesty. To 
the same use the silver plate, amounting to 420 ounces, 
was also devoted. 

Besides the pensions were certain payments to the 
“late religious and servants dispatched,” namely, to 
three ‘‘ Religious Parsons, late Priests of the said 
House of the King’s majesty’s reward, £6. To xvi 
men and children, servants and quiristers of the said 
late house, for their wages and liveries, £10 9s. 4d.” ® 

12. ‘‘In consideration of the sum of £1,000 sterling, 
the following manors and lands were granted by Letters 
Patent, dated 6th May, 33rd Henry VIII. (1541), to the 
mayor and commonalty of Bristol, viz., the site of the 
late hospital, the church, steeple and churchyard thereof ; 
the manors of Erdecote Gaunts and Lee, in co. Glou., 
and Stokeland Gaunts and Overstowey, and the advow- 
sons of the vicarages thereof, in co. Som., and the 
manors of Winterborne Gonner, alias Cherburgh, in co. 
Wilts, with all the messuages and lands pertaining 
thereto, which belonged to the late hospital; also the 
manor of Hampe, in co. Soms., which belonged to the 
late monastery of Athelney, &c.; also a close of pasture 
called Ayschen Close, and a pasture thereto adjoining, 
on the hill of St. Michael, in the suburbs of Bristol, 
near Magdalen lane, which belonged to the late priory 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Bristol; also the house and site 
of the late Friars Minors in Bristol, and a parcel of 
land called ‘lyme kylles,’ and the prize of all the fishes 
within the town, liberty and common of Bristol, which 
prize of fishes belonged to the late house of Triars 
Carmelites in Bristol; the messuage and house called 
Hooper’s hall, within the said site, and all churchyards, 
gardens, orchards, within and near the said site.’’4 

13. The Manors of Stokeland Gaunts and Erdecote 
Gaunts, situated about seven miles from Bridgwater, 
were advertised to be sold by auction 12th July, 1838, 
and the following paragraph, which appeared in Lelix 
Farley’s Journal, has reference to the prospective sale :— 
“The sound-hearted portion of the citizens of Bristol 
will read with a burning cheek the humiliating an- 
nouncement in our paper of to-day [May 19th, 1838] of 


1 Trans. Brist. and Glouc. Arch. Soc., 1878-9, 252. 

2 Thid; 253. ST bid, 20a. 
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the sale of estates comprising about 1,360 acres of land, 
which it is stated were purchased by the corporation of 
Bristol of Henry VIII. in the year 1542, which, pur- 
chased ata cost of about £1,000, isnow worth £100,000.” 

14. The church was afterwards granted to the French 
Protestant refugees for their worship, and was held by 
them until the year 1721, when it was repaired and 
fitted up for the use of the Mayor and Corporation, the 
preacher being allowed a pound for every sermon. 

‘1788. Sunday, 16th March. I was invited,” re- 
marks Rey. John Wesley in his Journal, ‘‘ by the mayor, 
Mr. Edger, to preach in his chapel, and afterwards to 
dine with him at the Mansion House. Most of the 
aldermen were at church, and a multitude of high and 
low, to whom I explained and applied that awful pas- 
sage of Scripture, the history of Dives and Lazarus.”’ 

15. The church was restored in 1829. It lies nearly 
north and south, instead of the usual position, east and 
west; but we shall treat of it as if it possessed the 
usual orientation. The general effect of the interior is 
very impressive. The emblazoned roof, rich fretwork 
stalls of dark oak, carved tabernacles, the ancient tombs 
with their sculptured canopies and outstretched figures 
of churchmen and warriors, the sombre illumination 
derived from the traceried windows, glowing with 
images of saints and martyrs, together with the tradi- 
tional sanctity of the place, fill the mind with a kind of 
eosthetic awe and devotion not unmixed with a pleasing 
melancholy, and we feel as if the dead past and the 
living present had visually met like disembodied shades 
with our embodied selves. 

The church is of different periods of construction, 
each style good in its kind and worthy of study. On 
either side of the exterior is a range of grotesque 
corbels belonging to the 13th century, or Early English 
building. Among these sculptures are the dog, wolf, 
fox, bear, crowned heads, monks, nuns and chimeree. 
Some of the windows are of the same style, but ad- 
vanced, which shows that the roof is supported by the 
original walls.1 The great west window, covering nearly 
the whole front, is of eight lights, and is a combination 
of Decorated and Perpendicular. The head is a wheel 
of twelve spokes; the whole of the present tracery is 
modern, but a re-production of the old work. In’ the 
south aisle is a sub-arcuated window of three lights, 
with ball-flower, a beautiful specimen of pure Deco- 
rated. In taking down the north pinnacle of the tower, 
in 1812, a piece of slab was found by the workmen 
with a rude inscription, as follows :—‘‘In the zere off 
oure Lorde god mecectxxxyui the iij Day off November 
the masonry off thys Tower was fynyschyd.” A cavity 

1 Pryce’s Middle Ages, 57. 
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for its preservation was formed in the solid masonry.} 
The ante-chapel is separated from the main aisle by a 
modern wooden screen, supported by slender fluted 
pillars, from which springs fan tracery. The pulpit is 
of Painswick stone, and, with the oaken stalls for the 
Mayor and Corporation, ismodern. The east end of the 
church, with its fine altar-piece of late Perpendicular 
niches and tabernacle work, lately restored, is asserted 
to have been re-constructed by Miles Salley, Bishop of 
Llandaff, whose tomb is conspicuous on the south side 
of the altar.* He died about 1516. On the right side 
of the altar are four fine sedilia, and in the centre is a 
painting of the Dead Saviour by King, of Clifton. 
The original English oak roof remains, with its span- 
drils and corbels, and is divided into square compart- 
ments with deep-moulded ribs, which at the intersections 
are enriched with gilt bosses, stars and demi-angels. 

16. ‘The greater part of the glass in the chapel 
was, I believe,” says Mr. Winston, ‘ brought from Mr. 
Beckford’s house at Fonthill. Amongst other specimens 
of cinque cento, I may mention an excellent figure of St. 
Barbara, in the east window, and a companion figure of 
St. Catharine, of inferior merit. These, as well as most 
of the specimens of ecxgue cento, seem to be of Flemish 
workmanship. The scourging of Christ, in one of the 
south windows, is remarkable for the use made of 
sprinkled ruby to represent His lacerated body. In 
another of the side windows—the first from the west— 
is some late French ornamental work, exhibitin 2 cyphers, 
mottoes and emblems of Henry II. of France and Diana 
of Poictiers. Some of the glass is dated 1543.”% The 
windows, with armorial emblazonings, are recent. 

17. In the outer south aisle, or chapel, is a remark- 
able stained window containing the figure, in pontificals, 
of Archbishop Becket. It is a copy of a painting by 
West, and was purchased from Fonthill abbey, having 
previously cost Mr. Beckford 280 guineas. Beneath 
this window is an obtuse or Perpendicular arch, the 
soffit of which is panelled, forming the entrance to the 
south aisle. The roof is of like character to that of 
the nave. The windows and niches are in the same 
style of architecture as the arch of the entrance, and 
are richly ornamented. In the south-east corner of 
this dimly-lighted chapel is one of those curious aper- 
tures named squints, or hagioscopes, the former use of 
which was, no doubt, for a person there stationed to see 
the service at the high altar; but whether that person 


* In a sumptuous and unique edition of Barrett, in eight 
volumes, in the possession of Miss Fripp, a fac simile of this 
inscription is contained. 

* Nicolas, Vetusta Testamenta, 538. 


* Bristol Arch. Proc., 158. 





was simply an attendant whose office it was to ring the 
sanctus bell at the elevation of the Host, or whether he 
was isolated from the body of the congregation by 
reason of his undergoing penance, or because he was 
some leprous or otherwise infected person, is undecided 
by archeeologists. The present hagioscope is engraved 
in the Glossary of Architecture. 

There is strong reason to believe that the persons 
who used these openings were under ecclesiastical cen-_ 
sure. When Bishop Pecock, in 1459, was deprived of 
the temporalities of Chichester, certain instructions were 
given by Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, how he 
shall be treated in Thorney abbey :—‘ First, it is thought 
convenable that the said Reginald shall have a secret 
closed chamber within the abbey aforesaid, where he 
may have sight of some altar to hear a mass, and that 
he pass not the said chamber.” 2 

‘Amongst the curious discoveries of antiquity in and 
about the Mayor’s chapel,” says a local newspaper, 
‘‘one was made last week in an old stone closet in the 
north wall of the chapel. The closet belongs to a 
dressing-room in the adjoining house, occupied by Mr. 
Franklyn; he, having some whitewashers employed in 
the same, discovered in scraping off the scales of old 
plaster, an ancient painting on stone, supposed to have 
been covered some hundred years. It consists of two 
subjects: the one on the east side is the nativity of 
Christ, the stable of Bethlehem, the infant Saviour in 
the manger, with Joseph and Mary; the other seems to 
represent Christ near Bethany, where he is met by the 
supplicating sister of Lazarus. The above closet is 
supposed to have been an old private confessional, for, 
when taking down an old coat of arms lately in the 
chapel, two sights direct from the closet to the altar 
appeared.” > Against the north side of the church is 
the bust of a bishop which was found among a heap of 
lumber and here placed. 

18. The vestry was formerly a chantry of the Poyntz 
family, of Iron Acton. It was built by Sir Robert 
Poyntz, who died in 1520, and lies buried there. ‘In 
his will he directs that he ‘be buried in the church of 
the Gaunts, beside Bristol, in the chapel of Jesus, which 
latter I have caused to be new edified and made, of 
my cost and charge, on the south side of the chancel of 
the said church, and the overpart thereof, behind the 
presbytery there. The said new chapel, which 
I lately edified, is not in all things perfected and fur- 
nished yet according to mine intent, that is to wit, in 
glazing of the windows thereof, and making of two 


? Parker’s Glossary, I., 350. 


* Dublin Review, January, 1875, 35. 
* Felix Farley’s Journal, February 28th, 1824, 
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pews within the said chapel in the lower end of the 
same. Mine executors shall finish and perform all the 
same things being yet undone, and also shall garnish 
the same chapel with certain images, and the altar of 
the same with altar cloths, vestments, book and chalice, 
and with all other things thereunto necessary. ? 

(After mentioning certain manors) ‘The master of the 
house of the Gaunts to take the issues of the same, to 
provide an honest and considerable priest to sing mass 
at the altar in the said chapel of Jesus. The 
said priest to have for his salary six pounds. A solemn 
obvit for my soul to be kept in the said church of the 
Gaunts on the day of my departing; in the evening 
‘Placebo’ and ‘ Dirige’ by note, and on the day following 
Mass of Requiem by note. And four tapers of wax, 
every of them a pound weight, be brenning upon my 
herse about the crucifix at all times during the said 
Dirige and Mass. And six and eight pence stirling to 
be distributed in alms to the poor. The said priest 
shall always be tabled and lodged within the same 
house of the Gaunts.’ 

‘This Sir Robert Poyntz married Margaret Wood- 
ville, daughter of Anthony, Earl Rivers. He was a 
wealthy and powerful man, and we read of him at the 
courts of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He is men- 
tioned among the Knights Bachelors present at the 
tardy coronation of Elizabeth of York, in 1487. He 
accompanied the king in the expedition to Exeter 
against Perkin Warbeck. Henry VII. dined with him 
at his house at Iron Acton in 1486. He was at a later 
date appointed to take part in the reception of Catharine 
of Arragon, and he was in attendance upon Henry VIII. 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. He was the father 
of eight children. His eldest son, Anthony, succeeded 
to the Iron Acton estates, and John, his second son, 
became lord of the manor of Alderley in Gloucester- 
shire.’’} 

_ Attached to the walls are eight niches with carved 
canopies, once filled with images. The roof is of fan 
tracery, and has two shields with coats of arms in the 
centre. Over the raised altar is a painted window. 
The floor is partly of encaustic tiles, supposed to be 
‘‘ Moorish azuleids, brought from Spain.” ? This chan- 
try is a superlative example of Perpendicular Gothic 
(date from 1510 to 1520) ‘‘in composition and detail,” 
says Rickman, “one of the most elegant models of that 
style remaining.” ® 

19. In the year 1730 the entrance to a large vault 
under the floor fell in, and some bodies were discovered 

* Rev. H. L. Thompson, M.A., in Trans. Brist, and Glouc. 
Arch, Soc., 1879-80, 76-7. 


* Murray, Somerset, 150. ® Rickman, 4th ed., 237, 
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and examined; a gold bodkin with some hair was found 
and taken away; the vault was then closed up again.’ 
One of the bodies lying under the present fireplace was 
that of a female, clothed in white satin, with her robes 
fastened on the breast by a handsome gold clasp. 
These were supposed to be the remains of Dame Mavr- 
garet, the wife of Sir Robert Poyntz, for whose obse- 
quies, with his own and those of his family, he richly 
endowed the Chapel of Jesus and the Church of the 
Gaunts by his will dated October 19th, 1520. 

The length of the body of the church, which is un- 
divided by columns, is about 123 feet; breadth, 244 feet ; 
height of tower, 86 feet.? 

20. One of the oldest monuments in 
the church is that to Sir Henry Gaunt, 
the first master of the hospital, whose 
much-worn effigy is recumbent on a 
panelled tomb in the south aisle, bearing 
the date 1268. The tomb, however, is 
later in date than the figure. 

A low altar tomb, with the initials 
J. C., is said by Barrett to be to John 
Carr, one of the founders of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s hospital, whose will is dated 1586.° 

The two cross-legged effigies in chain 
mail now in the east chapel of the same 
aisle are believed by Dallaway to repre- 
sent Maurice de Gaunt and Robert de 
Gournay, the founders of the hospital, 
of whom we have already spoken; but 
the first of these was buried at the 
Blackfriars, in Rosemary street (see page 109). Other 
memorials near the present spot are an Elzabethan 
monument to William Birde, died 1590; a recumbent 
effigy in plate armour to Sir Richard Berkeley, of 
Stoke Gifford, died 1604; a curious statue, kneeling 
on one knee, of John Cockin, of Highfield, a youth 
who died in 1627, aged 11; an inscription to George 
Upton, died 1608; also to Margaret Throgmorton, died 
1635; to William Swift, died 1628 ; to Dorothy Popham, 
died 1646; a quaint sculpture to Mary Baynton, died 
1600; a mural monument to Elizabeth James, died 
1599; a figure in aldermanic robes erected to Thomas 
James, mayor in 1605; figures to members of the Ald- 
worth family :—Thomas, died 1598; John, died 1613; 
and Francis, died 1623; an inscription to Sir Robert 
Georges, died 1619, and to Hlena, his wife, died 1607 ; 
a handsome marble statue of Henry Bengough, died 
1818; and finally a well-executed bust of Sir John 
Kerle Haberfield, six times mayor, died 1857. 


1 Barrett, 345. Evans, 311. 2 Barrett, 344, 
5 Pryce, 148, 
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The carved memorial to Margaret Throgmorton has 
the following quaint epitaph :— 


‘* A precious Femine, a Margarite, was lent 
To crowne Throkmorton with a rich content ; 
Contented he his Margarite did set 
In ’s faithfull breast his choisest cabanet. 
She wished no better till her lustre drew 
The King of Heaven to like her gracious hue, 
Who, deeming it unfit a subject should 
Longer enjoy a femine of that rich mould, 
Tooke back his loane, and fixing her above, 
Left to Throkmorton this sole plegde of love. 
Mors rapax, Urna capax, sed, spes tenax.” 


Under a delicately carved canopy on the north side 
of the chancel is a finely sculptured recumbent figure 
of Bishop Salley, who died in 1516; and adjoining is 
an altar tomb, upon which, under an elegantly carved 
canopy, are effigies of Sir Thomas de Berkeley, of Stoke 
Gifford, and Cathe- 
rine, his wife. He 
died in 1360, conse- 
quently this tomb, 
which belongs in 
style to the early 
part of the 15th 
century, was proba- 
bly erected at the 
time the chancel 
was rebuilt by 
Bishop Salley. 

21. At the Col- 
lege green entrance 
the visitor passes 
over the remains of 
Capt. Thomas Bed- 
loe, who has left a 
tarnished name 
from his connection 
with the notorious 
Popish Plot, in which Titus Oates was principal. 
Bedloe died at Bristol in 1681 in indigence, and was 
buried at the expense of the city, his goods having 
been seized for debt. 

22. Until the 18th century the ecclesiastical cere- 
monialism that hedged a mayor was such as only a 
loyal son of the Church could have endured. On All 
Saints’ day he was required to attend, in scarlet cos- 
tume, All Saints’ church, with the pearl sword and cap 
of maintenance carried before him; on St. Stephen’s 
day the church of that name, and other churches at 
other fasts and festivals; but the sword was not carried 
on Christmas day, Whitsun eve, Ash Wednesday, or 
Mid-Lent Sunday. On St. Stephen’s day the mayor’s 
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Effigy of 
Robert de Gournay. 


Effigy of 
Maurice de Gaunt. 


officers and their wives were invited to dine with his 
worship, all but the beadle and his wife, who were to 
dine with the servants. 

Peter Mugleworth, sword-bearer of Bristol in 1713, 
has left a MS. statement of the ceremonial institutions 
involved in the office of the chief magistrate of his day, 
which shows the particular arrangements for the dif- 
ferent seasons. Ina “Table for y® appointed Days for 
Wearing of Scarlett,” it is described that his worship 
was expected to attend in red attire the following 
churches at the specified times :— 


Michaelmas Day at Christ Church, morning. 
All Saints’ att All Saints’, morning. 
Novembt y® 5th, St. Mark’s, morning. 
Christmas, St. Mark’s, afternoon. 

St. Stephen’s at St. Stephen’s, morning. 
Epephanie at St. Walburg, morning. 

King’s Hollyday at St. Mark’s, morning. 
Easter Day at St. Mark’s, afternoon. 
Assension Day at Temple, morning. 

Whit Sunday at Redcliff, afternoon. 

Trinity Sunday at St. Nicholas, morning (omitted). 

Every Michallmas Day Mr. Mayor and Aldermen weare their 
Scarlet Robes and Gownes. 

Every Session day of Gaol Delivery Mr. Mayor and Aldermen 
weare their Scarlet Robes and Gownes. 

Every Law Day only Mr. Mayor for y® time being weare his 
Scarlet Robes and Gown; upon each of those days y® Scarlet is 
worne, y® Hatt of Maintenance and y® best sword. 

** An Account of the Sermons given by Dr. White :— 

**St. John’s Day at St. Walburg. Omitted.” 
‘*Tnnocents’ at All Saints’. Omitted.” 

‘* Twelfth Day at St. Walburg. Scarlet.” 
**Candlemas at All Saints’, Omitted.” 
‘*Lady Day at St. Walburg. Omitted.” 
‘*May Day at All Saints’. Omitted.” 
‘*Midsomer at Temple. Continued.” 

**St. Peter’s at St. Walburg’s. Omitted.” 

** All Saints’ Day att All Saints’. Scarlett.” 
**St. Thomas’ Day att Temple. Continued.” 


How the Mayor and Aldermen weare their Gownes.—From 
Sunday after All Saints’ Day till Sunday after Ascension Day y® 
Mayor and Aldermen weare their Gownes fawd wt ffoins ; from 
Sunday after Ascension Day till Sunday after All Saints’ Day they 
weare their Gownes fawd with Sattin. 


Hlection.—That on y® 1st September y® House be warned to 
attend Mr. Mayor in Black on y® 15th ditto to Christ Church, 
being Election day, upon y® Penalty of Tenn Pounds. 

That y® Sword Bearer attend at St. George’s Chapell door, and 
yt when there is a full House y® door be shut. 

The Mayor Elect is brought home by y® Old Mayor and 
Councell, and then the old Mayor is brought home. 

Those yt have passed the chayer dines (sic) with the Mayor y°® 
rest of Councell divided between y® Sheriffs, 

At this Time y® Great Sword is carried The Ceremony of the 
Cupp. 

That the Person drank to takes off the Cover of the Cupp and 
says ‘‘God bless the King ;” the Person drinking ‘‘ Prosperity to 
y® Citty of Bristoll.” 

The Saturday after Election y® Old Mayor shows the Mayor 
Elect y° Market down High Street, through $t, Mary Port Street, 
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the Meale Market, y® East End of the Corn Market, then round | 


Broad Street and the New Market. 

That y® Sunday after Election y® House be warnd in Black to 
attend y® Mayor and Elect to St. Marks in y® Morning if dry, if 
not where else it shall be agreed upon. The Mayor weares his 
Fringe Gloves. In the afternoon y® Elect waits on y® Old Mayor 
to his Parish Church. 

Sept. 21. St. Matthews Day. 
out upon a Sword Day, y® Sword is not carried if ye’ Mayor comes 
to y® Tolsey but upon an extraordinary occasion. 

Sept. 29. The House is warn’d in Scarlett to goe to Christ 
Church, after which y® Mayor and Sheriffs Elect put up at the 
Councill house or some other convenient place whilst the Old 
Mayor, Aldermen and Councell goe to the Guild Hall, and after 
they have lodged the Old Mayor in St. George’s Chapell the 
Aldermen and Councell waits on y® Mayor and Sheriff Elect, 
introducing them into St. George’s Chapell, after which y° Mayors 
puts on their Robes. 

The Robes on y® Mayor is pin’d on the left shoulder, on y® 
Mayor Elect on y® Right shoulder, and then proceeds into the 
Court, where y® Sword Bearer is to stand at his proper Place till 
y° Magistrates are passed by, then He lays the Capp of Mainten- 
ance on the Table and steps over the Rayles, and there stands 
with his sword. When y® Mayor is sworne y® Sword Bearer 
delivers his sword first and capp afterwards into y® Hands of the 
Old Mayor, who presents them to the New, and then the Sword 
Bearer receives them from y® Hands of y® New, at w*t Time the 
Old Mayor gives the New the Place. 

On This Day the Mayor Elect comes to the Councell House in 
his Black Gound, and while the Mayor is at St. George’s Chappell 
changes it and puts on his Scarlett. 

The New brings y® Old Mayor home, where y® Old Sheriffs 
stay ; then the New Mayor is brought home, where the Sword, y® 
Cap of Maintenance and Gound are lodged. 

The Night before y® Three other Swords, y® Citty Plate and 
y° Scarlett Cloth are carried by the Clubman. 

All that have passed y® chair were invited with their Ladys 
to y® Old Mayor’s, the rest of the Councell at y® New. 

The Officers from y® Town Clarke downwards dine at y® Old 
Mayor’s. 


The Day after the Mayor is sworne y® Elective Officers waite | 


on y® Mayor from his House to y® Councell House, and from 


In case St. Matthews Day falls | 


THE MAYORS ATTENDANCE AT CHURCH. 











thence to y® Guild Hall in order to be sworne, y® great Sword is | 


carried. 

The Sunday after the Mayor is sworne the House is summoned 
to attend him in Black to St. Mark’s in y® Morning. 

Note.—The first Time of y® Sheriffs wearing of Scarlett is on 
All Saints’ Day. 

The 5th of November y® Masons have Two Bottles of Wine; 
the Company are warned a fortnight before to wait on the Mayor 
to Church. 


That the Children belonging to y® Hospitall have a Roule a | 
peece and a proportion of Cheese when they come from St. | 


Mark’s; y* the Master and Usher of y® Grammar Schoole with 
their Wifes, the Master and Mistriss of y® Blew Boys, with the 
Two Mistrisses belonging to the Red Maids, be on this Day 
invited to dine with y® Mayor. 

That Mr, Mayor be put in mind of a Guinea for y® Boy yt says 
y® Oration. 

If Mr. Mayor goes to church in private on a Scarlett Day He 
weares Scarlett. 

On St. Stephen’s Day y® Officers and their Wifes are invited 
by Mr. Mayor to dinner, 

That on publick Fast Days y® House be warned in Black y° 
Sunday’s Sword carried. 


| 





| Whitsun Eve. 
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That New Year’s Day y® New Scafford is sent from the Sheriffs 
to Mr. Mayor, and from him to y™ (them) a Pair of Gloves to 
Each by y® Sword Bearer, w“ is done early in y® morning. 

The first Sunday after y® Scafford is presented it ys Carried to 
Mr. Mayor’s Parish Church, after to the Parochiall Churches of 
the Two Sheriffs. 

A Day or Two afterwards y® Old Scafford is returned by the 
Sword Bearer and Sarjeants. 

Against Sunday Morning in St. Paul’s Faire y® house is warned 
in Black to attend Mr. Mayor to Temple Church, y® Great Sword 
is carried, 

When ever y® House y’ warned in Black y® Sunday Sword is 
carried except as above. 

That the Visitation of ye Grammar School be sometime in y® 
Weeke before Easter, viz., on a Thursday, the Great Sword is 
sometimes Carried and sometimes not. In y® year 1713 y® Visi- 
tation was on a Tuesday. 

On Midlent Sunday y® Officers are excused from attending on 
Mr. Mayor. 

On Good Fryday y® House be warned in Black to attend Mr. 
Mayor to St. Mary Redclifft in the Afternoon, the Black Cloth 
(sic) carried. 

Going with the Sword on Easter or Whitt Mondays or Tues- 
days has been omitted severall years; also Trinity Sunday. 

May 29. The House be warned to attend Mr. Mayor in Scarlett 
y® Companies fourteen days before. 

Going round y® Faire on St. James Day has been omitted. 

That y® Sunday after the House be warned to attend Mr. 
Mayor in y® Afternoon to St. James Church in Scarlett. 

That if the Judge of Nisi Prius be in Towne on a Sunday yt 
the House be summond to attend in Black, but y° Mayor must 
appear in Scarlett as being y® only Commissioner; the Pearl 
Sword and Capp are worne. The Mayor goes to the Councill 
House on the Sunday morning ; y® Sheriffs waits on my Lord at 
his Lodgings, and comes with him to y® Councell House, where 
Mr. Mayor and y® rest of y® house receive him. 

That if the Recorder comes in on a Saturday y® Commissioners 
are warn’d in Scarlett, the Rest of the House in Black, to attend 
Mr. Mayor and Recorder to Church Sunday Morning. 

During the Time of y® Assize the Commissioners appear in 
Scarlett Capp of Maintenance and Pearle Sword. 

When y® House is warned on a Sunday morning the Sword is 
not carried in the afternoon, 

In Christmas during the Twelve Days the Sword is not carried, 
but on y® Day following Chrismas Day in y® Afternoon to St. 
Marks. St. Stephen’s Day to St. Stephens in y® morning; on 
Twelfth Day to St. Warburgs in the morning. 

All Scarlet Days Pearl Sword and Capp Maintenance. 

The Sword is not carried on Chrismas Eve, Easter Eve, nor 
The Sword is not carried on y® Fair Eve nor 
the Weeke following. 

The Sword is not carried on Ash Wednesday. 

The Sword is not carried on Midlent Sunday. 

Ascension Day, llth May, 1727. 

The House, according to Summons, attended Mr. Mayor in 
Scarlett to Temple Church in y® Morning, Fryday, 12th May, 
1727. The House, according to Summons, attended Mr. Mayor 
to the Visitation of Y® Grammar Schoole in the afternoon, the 
Great Sword carried. Mr. Catcott, the Master of the School, 
meets Mr. Mayor at the Door and conducts him to the School, 
and after the Entertainment at the School the Scholars waits (sic) 
on the Mayor and Aldermen, &c., to y® Councill House. 

That on St. Stephen’s Day the Mayor’s Officers and their Wifes 
are invited by Mr. Mayor to dinner. ! 

1 From a MS. in the possession of Col, Kington, Cheltenham. 
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> OT, + STEPHENS + GBURGH. + 


1. Date of Earliest Church uncertain. 2. 


Mr. Freeman and Mr. Ruskin: Injured by the Great Storm of 1703. 
6. Guild of Ringers. 


4. Monuments. 5. Church Pews. 







(zi NCERTAIN as is the original date of this 
church, it existed as early as the year 
m\ Wil, IE 1304, a legacy at that time having been 
A_ Dp aN left to the rector. It belonged to the 
STUY a abbots of Glastonbury, by whom it was 


In 1882 John Bord wills to be 
buried in the church of St. Stephen ; 
and leaves to the fabric of that church one cask of wine 
(unum dolium vini) or 100s.1 

At the expense of the abbots of Glastonbury and 
that-of the parishioners the edifice was re-built on the 
original foundation, between the years 1450 and 1490. 

2. The tower was erected at the sole munificence of 
John Shipward, a wealthy merchant, who was mayor of 
Bristol in 14538. It is 183 feet in height without the 
pinnacles,’ and is generally allowed to be one of the 
handsomest parish towers in England. ‘‘ This tower,” 
says Mr. Freeman, ‘‘is remarkable for having estheti- 
cally dispensed with buttresses, those which it has hay- 
ing so slight a projection as hardly at all to influence 
the general effect. It has, indeed, almost the appear- 
ance of a Gothic version of the old Italian Campanile. 
However this may be, its idea, which is one quite 
peculiar to itself, though it may not altogether approve 
itself to our preconceived notions, must be allowed to 

1 Great Book of Willsy per Rev, T. P. Wadley. 





The Tower, a valuable example of a class commended by 


3. Description of Intertor. 


be, in point of fact, magnificently worked out.”? The 


absence of buttresses seems to rank this with Mr. 
Ruskin’s ideal class of towers, in all of which he re- 
quires it to be a ‘‘point of chief necessity, that they 
shall seem to stand, and verily shall stand, in their own 
strength, not by help of buttresses nor artful balancings 
on this side or on that. Your noble tower must need 
no help, must be sustained by no crutches, must give 
place to no suspicion of decrepitude. Its office may be 
to withstand war, look forth for tidings, or to point to 
Heaven; but it must have in its own walls strength to 
do this; it is to be in itself a bulwark, not to be sus- 
tained by other bulwarks; to rise and look forth, like 
the tower of Lebanon that looketh towards Damascus ; 
like a stern sentinel, not like a child held up in its 
nurse’s arms, &c.’”’ But apart from any theory of con- 
struction, it cannot fail to be admitted that the tower of 
St. Stephen, rising from stage to stage with increasing 
profusion of florid decoration, and finally crowned with 
a diadem of latticed battlements and pinnacles, is of 
most august and striking proportions, and regally supe- 
rior to most, if not all, of its stately brotherhood of 
English parish towers. Three of the pinnacles were 
blown down by a great wind which swept over the city 
in 1708, and the following extract with reference thereto 
is from the Cornhill Magazine :— 
1 Som. Arch, Proc., 1851, 46. 


A.D. 1703. 


‘‘This occurred on November 26th, and its worst effects were 
experienced, not as usual in the tropics, but in Western Europe. 
The reader will remember Macaulay’s reference to it in his Essay 
on the ‘Life and Writings of Addison.’ In his famous poem 
‘The Campaign,’ Addison had compared Marlborough to an angel 
guiding the whirlwind. ‘We must point out,’ writes Macaulay, 
‘one circumstance which appears to have escaped all the critics. 
The extraordinary effect which this simile produced when it first 
appeared, and which to the following generation appeared inexplic- 
able, is doubtless to be chiefly attributed to a line which most 
readers now regard as a feeble parenthesis, — 


Such as, of late, o’er pale Britannia passed. 


Addison spoke, not of a storm, but of the storm. The great tem- 
pest of November, 1703, the only tempest which in our latitude 
has equalled the rage of a tropical hurricane, had left a dreadful 
recollection in the minds of all men. No other tempest was ever 
in this country the occasion of a Parliamentary address or of a 
public fast. Whole fleets had been cast away. Large mansions 
had been blown down. One prelate had been buried beneath the 
ruins of his palace. Loudon and Bristol had presented the appear- 
ance of cities just sacked. Hundreds of families were still in 
mourning. The prostrate trunks of large trees, and the ruins of 
houses, still attested, in all the southern counties, the fury of the 
blast.’ He strangely omits to mention one of the most striking 
events connected with this terrible storm—the destruction of the 
Kddystone lighthouse. Winstanley, the architect of the first 
Kddystone lighthouse, was confident that it could resist the 
fiercest storm which ever blew, and expressed a hope that he 
might be in it when such a storm raged. On November 26th, he 
arrived with a party of men who were engaged to repair the 
building. The Great Storm soon after began to blow and raged 
throughout the night. On the morning of the 27th no, trace of the 
lighthouse was to be seen.” 


The pinnacles were re-built and the damage done 
at the same time to the tower and church was repaired 
at the expense of the inhabitants. In reference to the 
calamity we find the following particulars in the church 
minute book :— 


‘Nov. 27, 1703. Atta vestry then held it was ordered to be 
entered : 


‘That it did please Almighty God upon this day to afflict this 


city with a violent storm of wind, being at 8.W., and thence to 


W.S.W., which began about one of the clock in the morning and 
so continued till about six, in which time it did such unusual 
damages throughout the whole kingdom as well as in this city, 
especially to this church, that the like was never before known, it 
having blown down three (of the four) pinacles from the tower, 
with all the battlements and clock, most of which fell through the 
roof of the southward and middle ailes into the body of the 
church, destroying abundance of the seats and pews ; not sparing 
the pillars and windows thereof, broke one wing of the brass eagle, 
the clock bell (which hung in one of the pinacles) fell through the 
roof into the church but was not broken. This storm did ug 
many other considerable damages, as defacing the porch, and 
demolishing a great deal of the ornamental part of the church, 
besides at the same time there happened a mighty high and float- 
ing spring tide, which by computation flowed higher than ever 
was known in this city (although by course the spring wanted at 
least four tides to be at best), and did not only flow into the said 
church six inches in height (and by that means also much annoy 
and damage the same) but unexpectedly came into abundance of 
warehouses, &ec,”’ 


THE TOWER INJURED BY PHE “GREAT SLORM. 
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St. Stephen’s Church. 


3. The nave and chancel are divided on each side 
from the north and south aisles by seven uniform and 
finely-proportioned moulded arches, supported by clus- 
tered columns, having capitals embellished with demi- 
angels holding unfolded scrolls. A roodloft formerly 
separated the chancel from the nave, the steps by which 


_it was approached being still undestroyed. The roof 


has recently been denuded of its coatings of paint and 
whitewash, and is once more revealed in its primitive 
excellence. It is of oak, and strongly resembles that 
of the Mayor’s chapel, being flat and divided into 
square compartments by deep-moulded ribs with rosettes 
at the intersections. 

The whole of the windows of the clerestory and 
aisles contain impoverished Perpendicular tracery and 
are modern, with the exception of two at the western 
end of the south aisle, which are far superior in 
character. What was formerly called the great east 
window was, until lately, blocked up to the height of 
the transome bar, to afford accommodation for a Grecian 
altar-piece. The south porch has suffered considerable 
injury from time or violence. The roof is filled with 
elaborate fan-tracery, with pendant capitals, and there 
is some florid embellishment to the exterior. At the 
restoration of the church, in 1876, by Mr. C. F. Hansom, 
was substituted a carved reredos for the incongruous oak 
altar-piece which formerly concealed the east window. 

4. The monuments in the church are few, and some 
of these are of uncertain identity. John Shipward, the 
builder of the tower, was buried in the chancel near 
the high altar, but there is at present no indication of 
the exact spot. His will is remarkable for its length, 
and for the multiform and careful directions it contains 
concerning his interment and obsequies. ‘To each 
curate of the town personally attending the exequies 
and mass on the day of his obit’? he leaves “ eight- 
pence; to each chaplain of the town so present, four- 
pence; and to each chaplain of the church of St. Stephen 
so present, twelvepence ; also to each of the said parties 
the like sums, they being personally present at his exe- 
quies, and mass day monthly (die Mensalis—properly 
sepulchre, or day of entombing—this was the ‘monthes 
mynde’ or monthly celebration of the obsequies, 
anciently kept).” He also ordered proportionate pay- 
ments for the same services to the “parish clerk of the 
town,’’ and to the clerk of St. Stephen, as also to the 
singing boys of the same church. ‘Also to each chap- 
lain of the church of St. Stephen, devoutly to pray, 
repeat and sing by note daily, in the said church of St. 
Stephen, placebo and dirige, and the mass of requiem, 
from the day of his obit to the day of his entombing, 
6s. 4d.;” and to each clerk of the same church 3s. 4d. 
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for the like. ‘‘To each of the 
Order of Brethren of the town 
of Bristol, that they might be 
personally, present at the exe- 
quies and mass on the day of 
obit and of sepulture, 40s.; to 
each prisoner being in the lord 
the king’s gaol of Newgate, in 
Bristol, on the day of his obit, 
fourpence, and to each man and 
woman, being in each of the 
almshouses of the town on the 
day of his obit, fourpence. He 
also directs to be distributed 
among the poor of St. Stephen’s 
parish £10 in blankets, sheets, 
and coverlets.” ‘Also he wills 
and ordains that his executors 
shall provide four large wax 
lights and four small wax hghts, 
weighing ten pounds, to stand 
burning from the day of his 
burial until the day of his em- 
tombing, with two lamps with 
oil burning day and night, from 
the day of his obit until his se- 
pulture, and twenty-four torches 
to be burnt around his corpse on 
the day of his burial and en- 
tombing, and twenty and four 
persons to hold such torches, 
each of such poor persons to 
have a coat of black frize and 
a cap of white frize, and four- 
pence in money counted; and 
two torches burning at the say- 
ing of his mass of requiem in 
the said church of St. Stephen, 
from the day of his obit unto the 
day of his entombing, the two 
poor persons holding the same 
to have twopence daily (to wit) 
to each of them one penny and 
food and drink: the aforesaid 
twenty-four torches to be distri- 
buted and divided immediately 
after his sepulture: to the church 
of St. Stephen, two torches; to 
the parish church “of All Saints’, 
to the use of the Brethren of 


Jesus there, two torches; to the church of the Hos- 
pital of St. Bartholomew (Christmas street), to use 
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Tower of St. Stephen’s Church. 





down the jambs and the plinths. 
' Kington’s Battle of Nibley Green, 291, 





A.D. 1844. 





of the Fraternity of St. Cle- 
ments’ there, two torches; to the 
chapel of the Blessed Mary, 
upon the Bridge of Avon, one 
torch; and to the other parish 
churches and chapels of the 
town one torch, to be delivered 
and distributed, according to the 
discretion of his executors, where 
there shall be the greatest ne- 
cessity for the same to be de- 
livered.”” He also leaves to the 
church of St. Stephen two mis- 
sals, a silver gilt cup and certain 
richly coloured vestments to be 
worn by the priests at the high 
altar. Likewise for a perpetua- 
tion of masses for his soul and 
the souls of his kindred, he 
leaves to the same church five 
houses in High street and simi- 
lar property elsewhere. Also to 
the Mayor and Corporation for 
their assistance on such occa- 
sions 6s. 8d. to the former, and 
to the rest individually in pro- 
portion, &e. These are but a 
few items of Shipward’s will, 
the whole being very lengthy, 
exact and curious in its details. 1 

While re-pewing the church 
in 1844, an elaborately sculp- 
tured tomb, supporting a male 
and a female figure, was dis- 
covered in a recess in the south 
wall. This was suggested to be- 
long to John Shipward, but its 
style, which is Decorated Eng- 
lish, indicates an earlier date. 
An engraving of this elegant 
tomb, is given in the <Archao- 
logical Journal. The base of the 
monument is divided into six 
compartments by trefoiled niches, 
each containing a small figure, 
the spandrils being occupied by 
shields. The tomb is surmounted 
by a large ogee-headed canopy, 
the inner margin of which is en- 
riched by rosettes which run 
There being no in- 
2 Arch. Jour., IIL., 82, 
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A.D. 1708. MONUMENTS. 


scription it is impossible to tell whom this monument 
commemorates. In the same year a single effigy was 
also discovered in the south wall. This at present lies 
at the base of one of the western pillars of the south 
aisle. 

In this church formerly existed seven chantries with 
endowments for singing masses for the souls of their 
founders.' One of these belonged to Edward Blanket,’ 
who, as well as two 
of his brothers, was 
largely engaged in the 
woollen trade in Bris- 
tol, and is said to have 
introduced into Eng- 
land the manufacture 
of the coarse and com- 
fortable woollen cloth 
now so well known by 
their name. 

At the eastern end 
of the south aisle is a 
sumptuous monument 
to the memory of Sir 
Geo. Snigge, Knight, 
Sergeant-at-Law, one 
of the Barons of the 
Exchequer, &c. He 
was Recorder of this 
city from 1592 to 1604. 
His body lay in state 
for six weeksatTailor’s 
hall, and was buried 
at the eastern end of 
the chancel, where the 
communion table now 
stands, and whence 
this tomb was reinoved 
toits present position.® 

Also, may be found 
tombs to the memory 
of Martin Pring, mer- 
chant, who died in 
1626. Live terris mul- 
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tum jactatus et undis, for he had the command of a ship at 


twenty-three years of age for the discovery of the north- 


west passage, and ‘‘was sometime general to the East | 


Indeas.” In 1616 the East India Company’s fleet, 
under Captain Pring, took a valuable Portuguese frigate, 
and defeated the Dutch in a severe engagement at 
Batavia.* Monuments, or inscriptions, may also be 

1 Barrett, 510. ? Jbid, 62. * Churches of Bristol, 203. 

* Lindsay’s Merchant Shipping, II., 578, 
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found to Dr. John Frankland, Dean of Gloucester, and 
Master of Sidney college, Cambridge; to Sir Humphrey 
Hook, of Kingsweston; to Samuel Clarke, merchant ; 
to Robert Kitchen; to Thomas Freke, merchant; Hugh 
O’Neil, artist, &c. 

By will, dated 25th May, 1398, John Wyell (mayor 
in 1898) bequeathed ‘to the church of St. Stephen, one 
ring in which was set a stone, part of the very pillar to 
Christ was 
bound at the scourg- 
ing, to be kept among 
the relics for ever.” 

In the register of 
birirals is,. ° Won 
Rowke, executed at 
St. Michael’s hill, 7th 
of August, 1589.” 

The Baptist Re- 
cords of Broadmead 
contain the following 
entry of the interment 
here of the wife of 
Major Wade, who 
figured in connection 
with the Rye House 
Plot, and was the 
chief local agent in 
Monmouth’s rebellion. 
‘Upon y® 19th day of 
y° 8rd mo., 1678, our 
aged §. Wade, wyte 
to Major Wade, de- 
parted this life at y° 
Week in Arlingham, 
in y® county of Glou- 
cester,andwas brought 
in a coach, and buried 
with her eldest son 
att St. Steven’s in this 
citty, y° 22nd instant, 
att midnight.” 

The stained glass 
window at the west 
end of the church was inserted at the expense of the 
Merchant Venturers. 

5. 23 Aug. 1696. It was agreed that Andrews, 
the night constable, do take upon him to looke after all 
inmates that shall come into the parish, and receive 20s. 
a year which was formerly paid to the clerke.” 

“9 June, 1708. That none of the pews in the 
church be for the future locked by or for any person or 
family, and that the lock or locks that have been put on 
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any pew since the 10th May last be forthwith taken off 
by the churchwarden or his order. Also, that the 
churchwarden do alter and fit wp a pew for the con- 
stable on the right hand of the entrance of the south 
aisle.” 

6. The ‘‘ Guild of St. Stephen’s Ringers” attached to 
this church is of very old foundation; but the earliest 
copy of its ordinances bears the date 1620; the original 
is much earlier. The “Articles and Decrees” which 
are thirty in number, and are still read at the yearly 
meeting of the Company, 17th November, are as fol- 
low :— 

It is agreed and determined, that every one that is or shall be 
of the Company or Society of Saint Stephen’s Ringers, shall keep 
all Articles and Decrees that are or shall be specified in this Ordi- 
nary concerning the good government and peaceable society of the 
said Company; and that none shall be of the said Society but 
those that shall be of honest, peaceable, and good conversation, 
and such that shall be at all time and times ready to defend what- 
soever shall be alleged against the said Company, as well in 
regard of any challenge as of any other wrong or injury that shall 
be offered and done by any one, of what estate or condition soever 
he be; so that we may not only stop the mouths of those that 
would or shall exasperate themselves against us, but also gain 
credit and reputation by our Musical exercise ; that others cf our 
rich neighbours, hearing these loud Cymbals with their ears, may, 
by the sweet harmony thereof, be enlarged in their hearts to pull 
one string to make it more sweet. And for these and other like 
causes, We have procured this Ordinary, and do confine and oblige 
ourselves to these articles following :— 

1, Imprimis. For the choosing of every Master, you shall put 
three honest men into the Election; and he that hath most voices 
to pass on his side, shall be Master of the Company of Ringers 
for the year ensuing. 

2. Item. For the choosing of Wardens, you shall put four 
honest men into the Election; and that those two of the four that 
have most voices shall be Wardens of the said Company for the 
year ensuing. - 

3. Item. You shall have four quarter days every year ; (that 
is to say), the Ist, Saint Stephen the Martyr; the 2nd, the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary; the 3rd, Saint John 
the Baptist ; and the 4th, Saint Michael the Archangel. 

4. Item. Upon every one of the said quarter days, every one 
that is a Freeman of the said Company shall pay to the Master 
for the time being, for his quarteridge, one penny. And if he 
doth or shall deny or neglect to pay the same, he shall pay, for 
such his offence, three pence: one penny thereof to the Sexton, 
and the other two pence to the Company. 

5. Item. very Master for the time being shall give up his 
account upon the seventeenth day of November, of all quarter- 
idges and fines as he shall receive in his year, And if he shall 
deny or neglect, he shall pay, for his offence, the sum of twenty 
shillings to the Company, of his own proper money. 

6. Item. Every Master shall be chosen on Michaelmas day, 
between five and eight of the clock in the morning. If the 
Master shall neglect to send the Wardens to warn the Company, 
so that by that means the day be deferred, he shall pay for his 
offence the sum of six shillings to the Company. 

7. Item. There shall be none made free of the said Company, 
unless he give the Company a breakfast, or pay the sum of three 
shillings and four pence in money, 

8. Item, If the Master for the time being shall send to the 
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Wardens to warn the Company, and if they neglect the same, 
they shall pay for their offence four pence a piece: one penny 
thereof to the Sexton, and the other three pence to the Company. 

9, Item. If the Master for the time being shall neglect or 
forget to warn the Company, once within every fourteen days, for 
to ring a bisett sett peale, he shall pay for his offence one shilling, 
to be divided among the Company. | 

10. Item. If the Master for the time being shall send to the 
Sexton concerning a peale that shall be rung, either at night or in 
the morning, or at any other time that the Master shall please to 
ring, if he shall deny or neglect to come at the very hour that the 
Master doth appoint him, he shall pay for his offence two pence, 
to be divided among the Company. 

11, Item. Every one that is made free of the said Company, 
shall pay to the Sexton four pence for his fee. 

12. Item. If any one of the said Company, after the time 
that he shall come into the Church to ring, shall curse or swear, 
or make any noise or disturbance, either in scoffing or unseemly 
jesting, that the party so offending shall pay for his offence three 
pence, to be divided as aforesaid. 

13. Item. If any one of the said Company, after the time that 
he shall come into the Church to ring, shall be so saucy as to take 
the rope to ring, before the Master for the time being and the 
eldest of the said Company who have been Masters shall be 
settled where they please to ring, the party so offending shall 
pay, for such his offence, two pence: one penny thereof to the 
Sexton, and the other penny to the Company. 

14, Item. If any one of the said Company shall miss to 
strike his Bell at the second sway, in the rising of a peale, he 
shall, for his offence, pay one penny to the Company. 

15, Item. If any of the said Company shall speak, or make 
any manner of noise, when the Bells do ring, so that the ringers 
or any of them by that means may make a fault, the party so 
offending shall pay for his offence three pence, to be divided 
among the Company. 

16. Item, If any of the said Company shall take a rope out 
of his fellow’s hand, when the Bells [are] doing well, and do make 
a fault, to fly off or come too near, he shall pay for his offence one 
penny to the Company. 

17. Item. If any of the said Company do or shall, after they 
are come together, quarrel or misuse any of the said Company, 
before they do depart the party so offending shall pay for his 
offence six pence, to the use of the said Company. 

18. Item. It is agreed that every one that shall be chosen 
Master of the said Company, shall spend, of his own proper 
money, the sum of two shillings towards a breakfast; and the 
rest of the Company to pay the rest of the reckoning. 

19. Item. It is agreed that the persons that shall be chosen 
Wardens shall give unto the Master for the time being a pint of 
Wine a piece. 

20. Item. If any one of the said Company shall be chosen 
Master, and he shall refuse the same, contrary to our Ordinary, 
he shall pay unto the Company three shillings and four pence. 

21. Item. If any one of the said Company shall be chosen a 
Warden, and shall refuse the same, he shall pay unto the Com- 
pany one shilling and six pence. | 

22. Item. If any one of the said Company shall be so rude as 
to run into the Belfry before he do kneel down and pray, as every 
christian ought to do, he shall pay, for the first offence, six pence, 
and for the second he shall be cast out of the Company. 

23. Item. If any of the said Company shall deny to pay any 
fine or fines that shall be imposed on him by the Master or Com- 
pany, and shall peremptorily stand and contend in the same, he 
shall, for his offence, pay the sum of two shillings, or else be 
utterly excluded for ever, without bail or mainprize., 
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24. Item. It is agreed that, yearly, there shall be a peale 
rung, upon the eighth day of October, in remembrance of Mr. 
William Eyton, deceased, who gave a legacy of four pounds unto 
the said Company. And if any shall refuse to assist to ring the 
same peale, warning being given by the Master, he shall pay four 
pence. And if the Master and Wardens for the time being shall 
fail to give warning, they shall, for their neglect, pay one shilling 
a piece to the said Company. [At the end of this ordnance is 
written, between brackets, as follows :—‘‘ Who deceased in the 
year one thousand six hundred and fifty-six.” The dates of the 
other deaths are not expressly given; but there can be no doubt 
that the day appointed, in each case, for ringing the peal, was the 
anniversary of the death. ] 

25. Item. It is agreed that, yearly, there shall be a peale 
rung, upon the three and twentieth day of November, in remem- 
brance of Mr. George Witherly, deceased, who gave a legacy of 
five pounds unto the said Company. And if any one shall refuse 
to assist in ringing the same peale, warning being given by the 
Master for the time being, he shall pay four pence. And if the 
Master and Wardens for the time being shall neglect to give such 
warning, they shall, for such their neglect, forfeit and pay one 
shilling a piece to the said Company. 
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26. Item. It is agreed that, yearly, there shall be a peale 
rung, upon the four and twentieth day of October, in remem- 
brance of Mr. William Nicholls, deceased (being the day of his 
death), who gave a legacy of five pounds unto the said Company. 
And if any shall refuse to assist in ringing the same peale, 
warning being given by the said Master for the time being, he 
shall pay four pence. And if the Master and Wardens for the 
time being shall neglect to give such warning, they shall, for 
such their neglect, forfeit and pay one shilling a piece to the said 
Company. 

27. And likewise for Mr. Isaac Elton, deceased, who left five 
pounds, on the twenty-second day of November, under the like 
penalty. 

28. And likewise for Mr. Samuel Wyatt, deceased, who left 
five pounds, on the eighth day of June, under the like penalty. 

29. And likewise for Mr. George Escott, who has given five 
pounds, on the twenty-fifth day of April, yearly, under the like 
penalty. 

30. And likewise for Mr. John Maddick, who has given four 
pounds, on the twenty-fifth day of February, yearly, under the 
like penalty. 
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; Ss 11 a q Ke “EDCLIFF was in the 12th century a wider 

i y. ‘¢ @ district than at present, the adjoining 
ANGE) parishes of St. Thomas and Temple being 
S| included in its cireuit. It was a town 
approaching, if not equalling in import- 
ance, Bristol itself, of which it is now 
but a parish. On John’s expedition to 
Ireland, in 1210, the aid contributed by 
the men of Redcliff was 1,000 marks, the same as that 
furnished by Bristol, while Gloucester supplied but half 
that amount. Robert, Karl of Gloucester (0d. 1147), 
granted to the Knights Templars the portion of the 
land afterwards known as the Temple Fee; and the 
remainder, retaining the name of Redcliff, he sold to 
Robert Fitzhardinge. A remarkable instance of col- 
lateral and independent local jurisdiction was afforded 
by the contemporary and independent self-government 
of Bristol, Redcliff and Temple, now one municipality. 


3. The Early English Church built by the Berkeley Barons. 


18. Former eminent Vicars. 
21. Funeral customs and chantries of Redcliff. -22. 
25. Destruction of altars. 
Preaching of George Whitfield. 
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6. The former Spire. 7. Queen Elizabeth’s visit. 


g. Fall of the old Spire and re-construction of the Church by 
11. General effect of present Church. 


14. Chatterton’s lines on the opening ceremony. 


12. Dimensions. 13. Lady 
16. North 
Monuments 
Dun Cow. 
26. Injuries during Rebellion. 27. Visit 
28. Marriage of Coleridge and Southey. 


Dr. Fohnson and Boswell at Redcliff. 


15. General architectural description. 
19. Easter Sepulchre. 20. 
Civic, customs. 23. 


While Bristol was governed by an elective mayor, 
who was so far the king’s justiciary that he took 
oath of office from the constable of the royal castle, 
the Knights tried their own causes in Temple street, 
where they enjoyed the usual privileges of the Order, 
including the right of sanctuary and exemption from 
the tallage of the citizens within the walls. Redcliff 
was a feudatory of the Berkeley lords, who there in 
like manner held their own courts, established a prison 
and gallows, and claimed the right of hue and cry,! 
assize of bread and ale,? and fines for blood-shedding. 
Moreover (5 Edw. I.), a petition was presented to the 
king by the mayor and burghers of Bristol against 
Thomas, Lord Berkeley, for compelling the townsmen 


1 Hue signifies the complaint, cry is the pursuit of the felon 
upon the highway upon that complaint.—Cowell’s Law Dictionary. 

* The power or privilege of assizing or adjusting the weights 
and measures of bread and beer.—Jbid. 


A.D. 1373. 


to do suit at their town or court-leet in Redcliff street. 
Unsubmissive burgesses were forcibly torn from their 
homes and cast into a dungeon by Berkeley’s retainers, 
while their wives and children were trampled under the 
hoofs of their horses. The fede- 
rations on either side of the Avon 
were, in fact, hostile clans who in- 
vaded each other’s territory sword 
in hand. The quarrel was referred 
by Parliament for arrangement 
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derstanding,” together with the 
constable of Bristol castle. The 
result was that Lord Berkeley and 
his son Maurice were fined 1,000 
marks; but on their promise to 
serve the king with ten mounted 
troopers against Robert Bruce 
they were pardoned, though the 
manor of Bedminster and Redcliff 
was confiscated into the king’s 
hands. It was not restored till 
the first year of Edward IIL., 
when Thomas, Lord Berkeley, 
petitioned for a re-grant of the 
prerogatives of his ancestors, in- 
cluding the right of frankpledge 
and Trailbaston, the latter being 
a sort of summary jurisdiction 
over the civic rulers, including the mayor himself. 

2. A charter granted by Edward ITI. in 1373, where- 
by the town and suburbs of Bristol were constituted a 
separate county, with its county courts and officers, 
practically annulled the Berkeley claims; but the ex- 
traordinary privileges of the Templars on the south- 
east of the Avon were preserved under the authority of 
their successors, the Lords Prior of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, to the confusion of the Bristol magistracy, until 
the 25th year of Henry VIII., when Temple and town 
were fused into one borough. 

3. In the north transept is the figure of a mailed 
Crusader, with his hand on his sword hilt, as if still 
ready to chase the Pagans from the Holy fields, which 
effigy Professor Waagen notes as powerfully sculptured. 
There is no inscription; but the monument is stated by 
Barrett to represent Robert Berkeley, Lord of Bed- 
minster and Redcliff. This baron, however, was buried 
at St. Austin’s, now the cathedral, and if this be his 
monument, it must be a cenotaph. It is impossible to 
establish its identity, but from its belonging to an era 
(7.¢., the first half of the 18th century) before the 

* Saturday Review, November 10th, 1877. 





Supposed effigy of 
Robert Berkeley. 
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erection of the present church, it must either pertain to 
an earlier structure on this spot or have been brought 
from elsewhere. To the Lords of Berkeley, who were 
among the greatest church builders of the Middle Ages 
(their arms being, according to Smyth, the historian of 
the Berkeleys, to be seen in the windows of as many as 
100 parish churches and oratories, which they more or 
less erected or endowed), is to be assigned the chief 
merit of building the 18th century church of St. Mary, 
some valuable remains of which are incorporated in the 
later structure,’ which, as we shall see, is principally 
the work of William Canynges, afterwards Dean of 
Westbury-on-Trym. 
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Looking towards South Transept. 


4. “Strangers do well,” remarks the Rev. Canon 
Norris, ‘‘to approach St. Mary Redcliff by the narrow 
defile of Redcliff street. And this for two reasons :— 
First, because the grandeur of the site is better ap- 
preciated from this point of view than from any other; 
secondly, because what there first meets his eye is the 
most ancient portion of the building, and thus he enters 
upon the study of the church in its historical order. 

‘‘We suppose ourselves, then, to have traversed the 
long dark winding avenue of Redcliff street; ye may 
have noticed, if we peeped down the lanes on our right, 
that we were following the bank of the ancient channel 

1 Saturday Review, November 10th, 1877, 
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of the river Avon all the way; and we may have been 
told that the houses on that side were once the resi- 
dences of Bristol merchants, the sons and grandsons of 
men whose wealth was made in the woollen and cloth 
trade, so zealously encouraged by Edward III., and who 
were in the 15th century building and fitting out ships, 
to make ventures where, from this port, Sebastian Cabot 
had led the way. The gardens behind these Redcliff 
street mansions then sloped pleasantly down to the river. 
Conspicuous among them was the residence of Wiliam 
Canynges, some chambers of which remain behind Mr. 
Jefferies’ book-shop. 

‘‘We must now suppose ourselves to be emerging 
from this long narrow street at its southern end. The 
view suddenly opens, and on a rising greensward slope, 
or rather on the rocky platform which the grass con- 
ceals, there stands, towering above us to a height of 
nearly 800 feet, the massive steeple of St. Mary’s 
church. ‘Massive’ is the right word. As seen from 
this point the massiveness of the lower stages power- 
fully impresses the mind. It may group in dimensions 
with England’s stateliest cathedral towers, being as 
large in section as the central steeples of Lichfield or 
Chichester, and loftier than either. It is seen, too, to 
far greater advantage than any of our cathedral towers ; 
for, whereas they all rise from roofs which conceal their 
lower stages, the Redcliff steeple, as viewed from the 
north, is seen to spring from the very ground; so that 
we are permitted to contemplate it, in all its beautiful 
symmetry, as a complete work of art, separate from the 
church to which it is attached. 

5. ‘*This is one secret of its beauty; the other is that 
its lower portion, thus brought near to the eye, belongs 
to the very purest epoch of English architecture. It 
must have been begun while Bishop Poore was building 
Salisbury cathedral, at the commencement of the 13th 
century ; suspended awhile —for there are indications of 
a temporary roof, in the ringers’ loft—resumed when 
Henry III. was re-building Westminster abbey church ; 
and completed to the spring of the spire, while Edward I. 
was erecting his memorial crosses, at the close of the 
same century. It will be seen to consist of three dis- 
tinct stages or stories. The first and second are divided 
by a band of niches (now filled once more with statues, 
sculptured by Mr. Rice); the beauty of whose gabled 
canopies cannot fail to please the eye. Above these 
there is a string-course of quatrefoils; and here the 
Early English work ends. In the story above we note 
the transition to the Decorated or middle-pointed style. 
The third story is occupied by a magnificent peal of 
twelve bells; the triple-belfry windows, under highly 
ornamented ogee arches, are of fine proportions, full of 
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details which remind us of the chapter house at Wells. 
The tracery of the niches is here, as at Wells, carried 
round the buttresses, giving a richness to the whole 
effect, which—thanks to the simplicity of the propor- 
tions—does not weaken the impression of solidity and 
strength. So bold is the projection of the buttresses 
that the lines of the spire, if carried down to the earth, 
will all be found to fall within the footing of the tower. 
While the strength of the tower, as in appearance so in 
reality, is enormously increased by the magnificent 
pinnacles or sconces—each of them big enough to be a 
town-cross—tightening all the joints of the quoins. 

6. ‘Until the last few years, the tower was crowned, 
as we all remember, by a truncated spire, rising only 
80 feet above the leads, that is, a few feet above the 
tops of the four pinnacles; and this truncated spire was 
crested with a parapet of quatrefoil tracery, now lining 
the path at the bottom; the total height being 144 feet, 
only half its present height. "When the completion of 
the spire was undertaken, the question was much dis- 
cussed whether there ever had been a perfect spire, 
some maintaining that the 14th century builders had 
abandoned the idea of finishing the spire, fearing that 
the tower, weakened by their new work on its south 
side, would not bear it. On the other side, however, 
there is the repeated statement of William of Worcester 
in his Itinerary (written between the years 1470 and 
1480), that there was a spire, of which the upper por- 
tion had recently been thrown down by a thunderstorm, 
leaving a truncated steeple, 200 feet in height, sur- 
mounted by what he calls a ‘garland.’ Why this very 
plain statement of an event which happened when the 
writer was 80 years of age and living in Bristol, should 
be discredited, I do not know. The fact that at St. 
Paul’s tide, 1445, a great storm threw down a portion 
of the spire is mentioned also in the annals of the city, 
and in a manuscript, preserved in the Bodleian library, 
quoted by Barrett and Britton. Also in a narrow roll 
of vellum in the Bristol Museum and Library, on which 
is a chronicle of magistrates and remarkable events, 
copied apparently from the Registers of the Calendaries, 
under date 1446 is the following entry :—‘This yeere 
Reedcliffe steeple was throwen dowen with thunder, 
and did much hurt in divers places.’ 

‘‘ William of Worcester assigns a much greater 
height to what was left of the spire than it showed in 
our days; but this is explained at once by his own state- 
ment, that its diameter at the point of fracture was 16 
feet; for its diameter across the top, as we remember 
it, was 22 feet; clearly, therefore, the spire had been 
subsequently further lowered for safety’s sake; this 
may have been long after Worcester’s time, for the 
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parapet surmounting it in our day was of Bath stone, 
whereas all the 145th century work was of Dundry stone. 
Worcester’s ‘garland,’ or coronal, I take to have been 
a wooden structure, supporting a cross, which he else- 
where mentions.’’? 

7. Queen Elizabeth on her visit to Redcliff, in 1574, 
scarcely exceeded the truth when she declared the church 
of St. Mary Redcliff to be ‘the fairest, the goodliest 
and most famous parish church in England.” Why its 
magnitude and architectural excellence did not secure 
its election to the dignity of a cathedral in preference 
to the abbey of St. Augustine, is answered by Fuller, 
who says ‘that this, though an entire stately structure, 
was not conveniently accommodated like St. Augustine’s 
(formerly a great monastery) with public buildings 
about it for the palace of a bishop and reception of a 
dean and chapter.” The same quaint writer adds, 
‘however, as the town of Hague, in Holland, would 
never be built about as accounting it more credit to be 
the biggest of villages in Europe than a lesser city; s 
Redcliff church esteemeth it a greater grace to lead is 
van of all parochial, than to follow the rear after many 
cathedral churches in England.” 

The inner north porch, and the lower part of the 
tower, are Early English in style, and Mr. 
Godwin, to whom the work of restoration was entrusted, 
states that he ‘‘found corroborative evidence of the 
existence of a church of the same date as the inner 
porch in taking down the clerestory of the chancel, 
some of the old stonework being worked up in the 
walls.” 

8. “ But now,” to proceéd in the language of Canon 
Norris, ‘‘a very interesting question forces itself upon 
us. This excellent Early English Porch must have 
originally led into an Early English church. What 
has become of it? Are any traces of it discoverable ? 
What were its dimensions? None of the printed ac- 
counts of Redcliff church that I have seen attempt to 
answer these questions. And yet there are traces of 
this 18th century church—this church not of the 
Canynges, but of the Berkeleys, as Mr. Taylor teaches 
us to call it—this church No. J. as for our present pur- 
pose we may safely call it, for we shall see that three 
distinct churches have occupied this site, and of this 
church No. I. there are, I believe, discoverable indica- 
tions enough to show its height to have been 40 feet 
from pavement to vault, 7.¢., 14 feet lower than the 
present No. III. church. To discern these traces we 
_ must pass into the nave and turn to the right. Standing 
in the westernmost bay, by the old font, and looking 


1 Rev. J. P. Norris, B.D., in Trans. Brist. and Glouc. Arch. 
Soc., 1878-9, 193. 
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north, we have before 
us, of course, the south 
wall of the tower, of 
Karly English date, 
and pierced by an 
| Karly English arch, 
intl i lately re - constructed 
of narrower span than 
it was before, to 
strengthen the 8.W. 
pier of the tower. 
Well, above this arch, 
in the old masonry of 
the tower wall, may be 
seen an Karly English 
corbel and clustered 
shaft, from which 
eroining ribs may once 
have sprung. The 
present groining ribs 
spring from a Perpen- 
dicular shaft stilted on 
this Early English cap- 
ital; but that the groining once rested on the lower 
capital is plain, for on either side, in the ashlaring of 
the wall, the arches of the groining may be traced. 
The crown of these groining arches is 374 feet from’ 
the pavement; and allowing 23 feet for the rise to the 
centre of the vault, we get 40 feet for the height of the 
church No. I. 

“Two other indications that this was the height of 
the 13th century church may be mentioned. One is to 
be found in the fact that the external work of the 
south face of the tower is carried down below the pre- 
sent lead roof of the nave, and may be seen in the loft; 
and the other indication may be seen in what appears 
to be the commencement of a corbelled parapet, under 
a nook-shaft in the corner of the east face of the tower, 
to be seen from the roof of the porch. 

‘“Hixcept these few tell-tale marks left on the face 
of the ancient tower, we have, I believe, no traces of 
this 15th century structure ; but that such a church was 
being built in that century is proved by various indul- 
gences granted to those who would contribute to its 
building, dated 1232, 1256, 1278, and found by Chat- 
terton in Canynges’ chest. As he gave them to Barrett, 
who recites them in their original Latin, we need not 
doubt their authenticity. Still earlier, in 1207, 1229, 
1230, we hear of bequests being made for the repairing 
of a church then standing. Jor reasons that will appear 
in the sequel, I believe this Early English church ex- 
tended as far eastward as the present church; but 
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except some worked stones found by Mr. Rice, built 
into the later chancel vestry, and now to be seen in the 
churchyard, all remains of it have perished. There is 
not, I believe, any trace of it in the crypt beneath the 
north transept. Passing over the romance of Simon de 
Burton—how when King Edward kept his Christmas 
at Bright-stow, on his way to the Welsh wars, and pro- 
claimed a joust of arms on Redcliff hill, the youthful 
De Burton vowed a vow to our Lady, that if he threw | 
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that puissant knight, Sir Ferrars Nevylle, he would | 
there build a new church to her honour—passing this 
over as a dream of Chatterton, we come to an entry in 
the Mayor’s Calendar, under date 1376, that ‘ Wiliam 
Canynges built the body of Redcliff church from the 
cross-aisle downwards.’ This was the grandfather of 
the more famous William Canynges, and the record 
seems to be authentic. If it be so, then we have docu- 
mentary evidence of a church No. II., of the Edwardian 
or Decorated style, superseding all but the chancel of 
the Early English church, for we observe it was the 
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transept and nave which this elder Canynges is said to 
have built in the new style of the 14th century. 

‘Let us pursue our walk round the interior of the 
church, and consider whether we find any confirmation 
of this statement. We were standing by the font, at 
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the west end. Looking up the middle aisle from that 
point not a vestige of Edwardian architecture is visible ; 
not a trace, therefore, of this church No. II. of 14th 
century date. But let us turn into the south aisle and 
examine its wall, as we walk leisurely towards the tran- 
sept. We notice at once that though the window tracery 
is of more recent insertion, yet the window openings 
have rounded corners, whereas the windows of all the 
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other side aisles are sharp-cornered. We notice, too, 
that though the groining is very late indeed, yet it does 
not fit the wall-shafts on which it rests, as though the 
wall was older. We notice, thirdly, that the wall con- 
tains stellated monumental recesses of the true Berkeley 
type, therefore clearly of the same date as those in the 
Cathedral and Berkeley church of Edward III.’s time. 
Against this wall, too, is built a magnificent south 
porch, which, though much mutilated by a false ceiling 
and intrusive chamber above, with modern staircase, is 
plainly of the late Edward III., or Transition period. 

“Passing through this porch and into the church- 
yard for a moment, we observe that the pinnacled but- 
tresses of this porch may have been suggested by the 
very noble pinnacled buttresses which strengthen the 
south face of the south transept; and this south tran- 
sept is seen at once to be of older date than the rest of 
the body of the church, for its walls are devoid of the 
Perpendicular panelling which covers all the rest of the 
clerestory. 

‘“‘Re-entering the church, and examining the inte- 
rior of this same south transept, we find further evidence 
that it dates from the latter half of the 14th century, 
Decorated passing into Perpendicular. The tracery of its 
very beautiful south window is distinctly Decorated, for 
Bristol Cathedral teaches us that Decorated windows 
may be transomed. The 
clerestory windows, rim- 
med so very peculiarly 
with quatrefoils, giving 
the appearance of a win- 
dow within a window, are 
again of Decorated cha- 
racter passing into Per- 
pendicular. Further, we 
notice that though the 
walls have been raised 
externally to range with 
the rest of the church, 
yet internally the groin- 
ing is some four or five 
feet lower than the groin- 
ing of the nave and choir. 
And, lastly, we observe 
that the piers of this 
transept and one adja- 
cent pier of the nave 
have their base-mould- 
ings much lower than those of the rest of the church, 
and that these lower base-mouldings are continued in 








Clerestory Window, South Transept. 


1 A window of like design may be seen in the side-aisle of St. 
Mark’s church, College green. 
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the responds of the south aisle of the nave right down 
to the west end. 

‘Thus we arrive at the conclusion that nearly the 
whole of the south transept and the south wall of the 
nave belong to somewhat older date than the rest of 
the body of the church. Here, then, may be what re- 
mains of that work of the times of the elder Canynges, 
of which our Mayor’s Calendar told us ‘he built the 
church (it said) from the cross-aisle downwards’ at the 
close of Edward ITI.’s reign. 

“To a middle period, then, ranging over the whole 
of the 14th century, and spanned by the lives of Simon 
de Burton and the elder William Canynges, may be 
ascribed the belfry stage of the tower, the sumptuous 
outer porch, the south transept and a nave, of which 
the side wall and south porch alone survive. 

‘“‘Tf any one hesitates to give so early a date to the 
south transept, I would ask him to compare the bay 
with the bays of the Decorated choir of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral. That choir is of Edward II.’s reign. Hach bay 
is divided into two stories, the lower occupied by the 
pier-arches, the upper by a lofty clerestory without any 
triforium story. The high sills of the windows receive 
the lean-to roof of the side aisle, as here;+ and the 
parapet in front of the sills is (if I remember aright) 
battlemented as the window-sill is at Redcliff. More- 
over, curiously enough, the splayed jambs of the win- 
dows are lined with a band of quatrefoils, running 
right round, just like that which we see in the tracery 
of the windows before us. All these points of resem- 
blance seem to warrant us in ascribing the same date to 
both structures. 

‘But if we assume that a transept and nave of the 
later Edwardian period superseded the Early English 
transept and nave of the church No. I., two questions 
immediately arise :-— 

‘1st.—Of what sort was the chancel of this church 
No. II.? That a chancel it must have had is plain; no 
church-builder would have begun building a transept 
unless a good and sufficient chancel were already stand- 
ing to the eastward of it. Of what kind, then, was 
this chancel? "We answer: it was, in all probability, 
the Early English chancel, belonging to the church 
No. I., which, from its sanctity and sufficiency, the 
Edwardian builders left standing. To this older chancel, 
40 feet in height, they added their somewhat loftier 
transept and nave, with a difference of about 10 feet in 
the height of the vault. Thus, I conceive, that at the 


1 The naves of York, Winchester and Canterbury show how 
this tendency to absorb the triforium into the clerestory, by con- 
tinuing the vertical lines of the clerestory down to the arcade, 
was beginning in the latter half of the 14th century. 
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end of the 14th century the whole of the Early English 
church, except the chancel, -had been removed; and the 
Edwardian south transept and nave were at any rate in 
process of construction, though, perhaps, not quite 
completed. And this I call the church No. II. 

9. ‘*2nd.—But now I come to the second question: — 
Why was this church No. II. so soon—so very soon— 
superseded by a church No. III.? Before half a cen- 
tury had elapsed we find the grandson and namesake of 
William Canynges re-building the church from end to 
end in the Perpendicular style of architecture, sparing 
only the south transept and south aisle wall, and south 
porch of his grandfather. Why, and how was this? 
The answer is forced upon us. Some catastrophe must 
in that interval, 7.¢., in the earlier half of the 15th cen- 
tury, have befallen the new building—some catastrophe 
which necessitated the re-building of the middle aisle 
of the nave at any rate. And precisely such a catas- 
trophe, as we have seen, is recorded in our documents. 

‘‘Our documents record that in the year 1442, William 
Canynges (then mayor of Bristol for the first time) was 
employing masons ‘to edifie, repayre, cover and glaze the 
church of Redcliff, which his grandfather had founded,’ 
or rather had partially re-built, ‘in the days of Edward 
III. ;’ and that three years later—just as he was thus 
finishing the church No. II.—in the year 1445-6, ‘at 
St. Paul’s tide,’ there came that thunderstorm and the 
fall of the spire. The upper portion of the spire came 
crashing down; where did it fall? Clearly not on the 
east side, for the north porch adjoining the tower on 
that side escaped unhurt. Where should a spire fall 
but on that side where it is weakest, and the Redcliff 
tower must have been weakened on its south side by 
the alterations of the nave. On the south side, there- 
fore, it fell, ruining the nave for many bays. Any 
other parish than Redcliff, any other man than William 
Canynges, would have been utterly disheartened by 
such a ruinous misfortune to a church on the very eve 
of completion. But this God-fearing man was only 
stimulated to greater efforts. That he loved the church 
is evident, for he had founded chantries in it; and, for 
the residence of the five chantry priests, he had already 
built a small college in the churchyard, like the vicar’s 
close at Wells, on a small scale. He now built another 
set of chambers on the opposite side of Redcliff hill for 
‘freestone masons’ who were to be employed in re- 
building the church. At the head of this band of 
masons was one Norton, well known to William of Wor- 
cester, who often mentions him: he seems to have been 
aman of genius, the real master-builder of the church 
as we now have it. 

‘But there was another mind, I am very sure, con- 
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cerned in the re-building of Redcliff church—a mind 
from which William Canynges drew many of his inspi- 
rations—John Carpenter, a native of Westbury-on- 
Trym, and, at that time, one of Oxford’s rising ecclesi- 
astics, was Canynges’ friend and confessor. He was 
already Provost of Oriel; and in the year before this 
thunderstorm he had been made Bishop of Worcester, 
in which diocese Bristol then was. He was well known 
as a church-builder; witness the 15th century work of 
St. Mary’s church, Oxford, which he is said to have 
designed; he also re-modelled and re-built the ancient 
Benedictine house at Westbury-on-Irym, of which he 
persuaded William Canynges to be the first dean, when 
in later life the latter wished to retire from the world. 
That one who exercised so large an influence over Ca- 
nynges should have ardently encouraged, if he did not 
first suggest, the design of re-building the church of 
Redchff on a yet grander scale than ever, is surely pro- 
bable. That a highly-gifted mind, filled with the beauty 
of Worcester cathedral church should wish to see some- 
thing of a like kind realized here, by means of the 
great wealth of the friend he so often visited in Redcliff 
street, is also natural. But, be this as it may, it is clear 
that William Canynges resolved, not merely to re-build 
the portion of the nave that had been ruined, but to 
carry on his new work from end to end of the church— 
removing for this purpose the Early English chancel, 
which by this time may have become dilapidated. 

‘‘Let us conceive, distinctly, the task which Ca- 
nynges proposed to his master-mason, Norton. It was 
to re-build the middle aisle of the church, from east to 
west, throughout its length, and to bring the transept 
into harmony with it. ‘The old choir, as we have said, 
had to be entirely removed. But the comparatively 
recent transept, completed by his grandfather, needed 
no removal. Nor was it necessary to re-build either 
the north or south porch of the church; neither had 
been damaged by the fall of the spire. 

“The one thing that Canynges, or his friend, Bishop 
Carpenter, or the architect, Norton, or whoever it was 
that inspired the conception—for that one mind con- 
ceived and controlled the whole work is clear—the one 
thing that this master-mind insisted on, was, that there 
should be one long and lofty vault of uniform height, 
supported on uniform shafts, which should spring from 
the very pavement, without break. This seemed to him 
essential to give that lengthened perspective approach 
to the high altar, which constitutes the processional 
beauty of the church. 

‘“‘ How is this accomplished? Let us first notice that 
the whole length consists of thirteen almost uniform 
bays, each bay being 15} feet in length (east and west) 
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and 22 feet in width (north and south) between the 
piers. I say ‘almost uniform,’ for though the lierne 
groining of the nave is conspicuously different from that 
of the chancel, yet both one and the other have seven 
ribs converging on each pier, and descending in a clus- 
tered shaft to the base-mould throughout. 

‘Now let us observe what the master-builder did 
when he came upon 
the transept. All 
his piers elsewhere 
were entirely new 
constructions, as is 
evidenced by the 
level bedding of 
their masonry. But 
when he came upon 
the south transept 
he was unwilling to 
take down the four 
piers which termi- 
nated that transept, 
for they were con- 
stituent parts of it. 
He therefore gave 
them a new north 
face, so as to bring 
them into harmony 
with his own work. | 
And the dissimilar | 
bonding of the ma- | 
sonry on the two ik 
faces shows that they | 
have been meddled [J Me 
with; which cannot 
be said of any other 
piers of the church. 

10. ““But how 
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probably, commenced his work of re-construction. I 
infer this, not only because church builders usually 
began at the east-end and built westward, but also 
because the groining of the vault is an adaptation of 
the older groining pattern of the transept, whereas the 
eroining of the nave shows a far more complicated 
design; indeed this latter (the nave vault) may be 
approximately dated 
by William of Wor- 
cester’s help; for he 
tells us that, in 1476, 
the groined ceiling 
under the tower was 
quite new, and its 
pattern is the coun- 
terpart of that in 
the nave: so 1470 
is about the date of 
the completion of 
the nave roof. The 
eroining of the side 
aisles of the nave 
roof seems to have 
been still later, when 
both skill and taste 
were declining. 
“That the high 
altar of the church 
stood where it now 
stands is proved by 
the hagioscopes com- 
manding it from the 
transepts. Behind it 
passed, as now, a 
processional path, 
and then a wide arch 
under the east win- 























about the north tran- 
sept? At a first 
glance one might 
suppose that the 
north limb of the 
transept was of the same date as the south limb. But 
further examination will soon persuade us, that although 
meant to correspond to it in general effect, yet it is really 
of later construction: even its great window, though a 
very close imitation of the south window, could not 
have been made from the same moulds. Neither in the 
north arm of the transept, nor in the erypt on which it 
stands, is there (so far as I am aware) any trace of work 
earlier than the middle of the 15th century. 


‘And now we arrive at the choir, where Canynges, | 





Interior of Redcliff Church—looking East. 


dow leads us into the 
Lady chapel. This 
Lady chapel seems 
to have been origi- 
nally of one bay 


| only, with stair-case turrets at its corners. The second 


bay, built upon an undercroft, seems to have been an 
afterthought. 

‘On the north side of the chancel north aisles, are 
chambers of three stories for sacristan or chantry priests. 
And from one of them (used now as a vestry) there is a 
modern stair leading down into the crypt beneath the 
north transept. In this crypt there are wardrobes for 


copes. 
11. “Having now made the circuit of the church, 
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and tried to form to ourselves some distinct notion of its 
history, and how it came to assume its present form in 
the 15th century, it is time that we gathered up ina 
few words its most characteristic features. 

‘Tn the first place it should be noted that it is cruci- 
form; and, not only this, but so long is the cross aisle 
that it suggests the idea of two churches, intersecting 
one another at right angles. Secondly, it has side-aisles 
throughout, with flying buttresses. Not many of our 
great churches have this full complement of aisles. 
York, Ely, Winchester, and Wells among our cathe- 
drals ; Westminster and Beverley among our collegiate 
churches are double-aisled throughout. This seems to 
lift Redcliff at once into the first class. But another 
feature seems to exclude it from the cathedral type of 
church, I mean the absence, not only of a triforium, but 
even of the horizontal string-course or tablement, which 
should separate the clerestory from the arcade below. 
It will be observed that the vertical panelling of the 
clerestory descends down upon the unfinished arch 
mouldings of the nave and chancel (in the transept it 
appears). This is, perhaps, to be regretted. Another 
weak point in the general design is the want of accen- 
tuation of the external corners of the building, both at 
the east end, and still more, perhaps, at the north end 
of the transept. Looking at the nobly conceived but- 
tresses of the south transept, and at the yet more 
glorious beauty of the belfry, one cannot repress a wish 
that William Canynges and his master-mason had lived 
a century earlier, and had built the whole church in that 
more noble style. 

“Still, compared with other 15th century buildings, 
the body of Redcliff church wonderfully avoids their 
faults. No one can say it is a mere frame-work of 
panelling. No one can say it leaves an impression of 
having been made by machinery. It shows signs of 
genius, and of free handling throughout. And it has a 
richness, and a picturesqueness of grouped parts, and a 
depth of shadows which its contemporary, King’s col- 
lege chapel, at Cambridge, may well envy. 

‘‘Of its restoration in our days, under Mr. Godwin’s 
direction, it is enough to say that no preceding genera- 
tion of merchants, since Canynges’ time, would have 
cared to do it, and no generation of workers in stone, 
between Norton and William Rice, would have had the 
skill to do it. That we have regained the skill and 
mystery of building beautiful churches is something ; 
that we have once again in our hearts the desire to 
build them is cause for thankfulness. It only rémains 
that we use them daily, dutifully, and reverently, for 
God’s glory. 

12. ‘‘ Before beginning the re-construction of the 


spire, in 1870, Mr. Godwin wished to examine the foun- 
dations of the tower, and for this purpose the ground 
was excavated 
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13. The Lady chapel at the east end would appear 
to have been finished in the latter quarter of the 14th 
century. This may be inferred not only from its archi- 
tectural character, but from a will dated 1385, in which 
this part of the church seems to be pointed at as having 
been recently built :—John Stanes, of Bristol, leaves his 
body to be buried, ‘‘in nova capella ecclesia de Redeclyve, 
by the tomb of Johan, formerly my wife. To the fabric 
of that church for my sepulture there, xls. If they 
permit not that I be buried there, then only xxs. to the 


1 Rey. J. P. Norris, B.D., in Trans, Brist. and Glouc. Arch. 
Soc., 1878-9, 197-210, 
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fabric of the said church of Redeclyve. To the vicar 
of the said church for tithes forgotten, if there be any, 
xxs. To the chaplain of the same, xs. To each chap- 
lain celebrating at my funeral, ivd.”’ Also in the same 
year Walter Derby, who was buried in St. Werburgh’s 
church, leaves ‘to the fabric of the chapel of the Blessed 
Mary de Redclyve, xls.” Also ‘‘to the master and friars 
of the hospital of St. John, juxta Redclyve, vis. viiid.” 
Again, 1386, Richard Muleward, merchant, upon Bristol 
Bridge, leaves ‘‘to the vicar of Redcliffe xls. to the 
work of the chapel de Redeclive.” In 1395 Robert 
Cammell leaves his silver girdle to the Blessed Mary of 
Redcliff, his will being proved in the chapel of the 
Blessed Mary of Redcliff before Henry de Netheran, 
vicar of the same chapel, 2nd May, 1396.1 The Lady 
chapel, which has been restored at the expense of the 
Freemasons, is a blazonry of beauty. <A rich harmony 
of colours has been obtained between the stained win- 
dows and the stencilling of the reticulated roof. The 
reredos in the chancel is a rich piece of carving both in 
design and execution. 

14. The imaginative Chatterton has given the fol- 
lowing picturesque description of the opening ceremony 
of the renovated church :— 


“When that bright sun along the sky had sent his ruddy light, 
And fairies hid in oxlip cups till wished approach of night, 
The matin bell with shrilly sound re-echoed through the air, 

A troop of holy friars did for Jesus’s mass prepare, 

Around the high unsainted church with holy relics went, 

And every door and post about with godly things besprent : 
Then Carpenter? in scarlet dress’d and mitred holily, 

From Master Cannynge his great house with rosary did hie: 
Before him went a throng of friars who did the mass song sing, 
Behind him Master Cannynge came trick’d like a barbed king : 
And then a row of holy friars who did the mass song sound, 
The procurators and church reeves next pressed the sacred ground : 
And when unto the church they came a holy mass they sang 
So loudly that their pleasant voice unto the heavens rang, 
Then Carpenter did purify the church to God for aye 

With holy masses and good psalms which he therein did say: 
Then was a sermon preached soon by Carpenter holie, 

And after that another one y’ preached was by me, 

And all did go to Cannyng’s house an interlude to play 

And drink his wine and ale so good and pray for him for aye.” 


In this church the third pointed or Perpendicular 
style of Gothic architecture is seen in its highest realised 
perfection. The sumptuous porches, particularly the 
one on the north side, the panelled walls, flying but- 
tresses, trefoiled parapet and delicate mural pinnacles, 
the stories of windows with their elegant tracery, the 
elaborately worked tower, triple-aisled transepts, long 
and lofty nave and chancel, tall clustered columns and 
magnificent groined roof, together with the Lady chapel 


* Great Book of Wills, per Rey. T. P. Wadley. 
* Bishop of Worcester, 


and undercroft, are attributes that entitle the edifice to 
rank architecturally with at least the secondary cathe- 
drals of England. 

15. The ground plan is a cross within a cross, the 
outer lines being formed by the walls with their storied 
windows, and the inner by the ranges of clustered 
columns, which follow not only the course of the nave, 
but likewise the transepts and chancel. The double 
aisles to the transepts are so uncommon an arrangement 
as to be found only, as before stated, in few other English 
churches. The view of these stately wings from be- 
neath either of the tall windows gives the idea of one 
spacious church intersecting another at right angles, the 
four tall central arches appa- 
rently giving support to an 
external tower. Had they 
done so, the cathedral form 
would be complete without as 
well as within. That the 
arches were intended to sup- 
port a belfry seems evident, 
not only from their construc- 
tion but from their being 
called tower-arches by William 
Wyrcestre, whose devotion to 
St. Mary’s was as near en- 
thusiasm as his dry matter- 
of-fact nature allowed; but 
his painful study of detail left 
no room for him to contem- 
plate the church, like Chatter- 
ton, aS a magnificent whole. 
He has not only numbered 
the windows and buttresses 
and given the dimensions of 
each, but he has counted the 
mouldings, and, what is more important, has supplied a 
vocabulary of these mouldings. In each of the tower- 
piers he says there are ‘‘103 bowtells’”; Professor 
Willis has given a section of one of these piers in his 
Architectural Nomenclature of the Middle Ages, and he 
finds the number exactly 103. The absence of a tri- 
forium is hardly compensated by the increased size of 
the clerestory windows, the effect of which, however, 
is better seen from the outside, The fluted columns, 
bounding majestically upward and ramifying into the 
symmetrical tracery of the vaulted ceilings of the tripled 
aisles, foliate, at the points of junction, into literally a 
thousand forms. There are in fact 1,185 bosses, mostly 
of leafage and flowers, carved with sprightly fancy— 
no two being alike. While the long ranges of windows 
exhibit an unmistakable 15th century character, the 
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tracery preserves the full-blown richness of the Decor- 
ated period, but with almost strict uniformity of design, 
except in the earlier lights of the transepts. * 

16. The most specific feature of the building is the 
superb north porch. In this curiously enriched piece 
‘the material employed might seem to have relaxed its 
natural hardness and resistance and quickened into the 
suppleness of vegetative growth under the hand of the 
worker, so multiform, capricious and graceful are the 
wavings and flexures of the delicate arabesque carvings. 
The festooned and interwoven foliage of the doorway, 
the elegant windows, panelled buttresses and crocketted 
pedimental niches of this exquisitely wrought architec- 
tural member, present, in combination, a complexity of 
design and an elaboration of detail and finish that en- 
titles it to the claim of being the most sumptuously 
ornate church-porch in England; having fallen into 
decay, it was despairingly considered that the expense, 
if not the artistic and mechanical difficulties of its resto- 
ration, would be insuperable. An unknown benefactor, 
however, under the nom de plume of Nil desperandum, 
engaged, through his bankers, to supply the funds re- 
quisite for the renovation upon his approval of an esti- 
mate for the cost of the work. Three estimates were 
sent in of the respective sums of £2,500, £2,618 and 
£2,750. These being severally thought too much, Vi/ 
desperandum suggested that the restoration might be 
accomplished by means of workmen only, without the 
intervention of a master builder. Upon experiment 
this plan was found successful, but the resulting ex- 
pense was nearly the same as antecedently estimated, 
being £2,534 8s. 8d. To Mr. William Rice, the actual 
sculptor, too much praise cannot be accorded for the 
masterly skill he displayed in the execution of this 
unusually difficult artistic work. 

17. There is a fine peal of eight bells, which were re- 
cast in 1762.2 The church stands on a red sandy rock 
or cliff, whence its name is derived. The approach at 
the western end is by a flight of steps, guarded by a 
balustrade of short freestone pillars. This balustrade 
was added in 1753, and is handsome and effective though 
inconsistent in its style with the church. 

18. Among the vicars may be found the illustrious 
name of William of Wykeham, the great medieval 
ecclesiastical architect, who re-built the nave of Win- 
chester cathedral and founded the college of that city. 
He held the vicarage here in 1356. 

Father Edgeworth we have already mentioned as 
one of the latest preachers of unreformed doctrines at 
this church. A very different work to that zealous 
divine’s sermons was the ‘‘ Swmme of the Christian Faith, 

1 Saturday Review, Nov. 10th, 1877. 2 Barrett, 573. 
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by J. Northbrooke, of Redcliffe in Bristol,” 1582. The 
Protestantism of this treatise is undoubted, and it is 
curious to note the signs which the author gives as 
being falsely presented by disguised Papists as evidence 
of their disagreement with Romish doctrines. ‘‘ Pa- 
pists,” he says, ‘“‘have Jacob’s voice but Hsau’s hair 
and hands. For they think nowe that if they sub- 
scribe, observe the order of service, and weare a side 
gvowne, a square cap, a coape, and a surples, none can 
saye blacke is their eyes, but that they are good Protes- 
taunts: yet all this while they runne into hugger mugger 
a whispering in corners, saying to the simple people: 
beleeve not this newe doctrine, it is naught, it will not 
long endure, although I use order with them outwardly, 
my heart and profession is from them, agreeing with 
the mother churche of Rome.”’ 

19. The following curious account of the Easter 
Sepulchre is contained among the archives of the 
church :— 

Meinorandum: That Master Canynges hath delivered, the 4th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 1470, to Maister Nicholas 
Petters, vicar of Radcliffe ; Moses Conteryn, Philip Bartholomew, 
procurators of Radcliffe, beforesaid :— 

A new sepulchre, well guilt, and cover thereto; an image of 
God Almighty, rysing out of the same sepulchre, with all the ordi- 
nance that longeth thereto: that is to say, a lath made of tymbre 
and iron work that longeth thereto. 

Item. hereto longeth heven made of timbre and stained 
clothes. 

Item. Helle, made of timber and iron work, with devils, the 
number thirteen. 

Item. Four knyghtes, armed, keeping the sepulchre, wyth 
their weapons in their hands, that is to 
say, two spears, two axes, with two 
paves (shields). 

Item. Four pair of angels’ wings, 
for four angels, made of timbre, well 
paynted. 

Item. The fadre, the crown, and 
vysage, the ball with a crosse upon it, 
well guilt wyth fyne gould. 

Item. ~The Holy Ghost coming out 
of heven, into the sepulchre. 

Item. lLongeth to the four angels 
four chevelers [heads of hair or wigs]. 


20. Westward of the south 
porch is a large stone coffin, with 
a figure in-relief, and an in- 
scription in ancient characters— 
‘‘Joannes Lamynton.” He was 
vicar of the church in 1893: 
and in Chatterton’s Parlyamente 
of Sprytes he is thus made to 
speak (the language is somewhat 
modernised) :— 





‘¢ Let all my faults be buried in the grave, 
All obloquies be rotted with my dust ; 
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Let them first carpen that no blemish have, 
"Tis past man’s nature to be always just. 
But yet in sothen to rejoice I must, 
That I did not immeddle for to build ; 
Sythe this quaintissed place so glorious, 
Seeming all churches joined in one guild, 
Has nowe supplied for what I had done, 
Which to my candle is a glorious sun.” 
Under a canopied recess beneath the central window 
of the south transept is an altar-tomb, supporting the 
recumbent effigies of William (the second) Canynges 
and his wife, the former in his robes as mayor, and the 
lady in the ordinary costume of the period. The in- 
scription thus runs:—‘‘ William Cannings, ye richest 
merchant of ye town of Bristow, afterwards chosen 5 
times mayor of ye said towne, for the good of the 
commonwealth of the same: he was in the order of the 


What need more words, the future world he sought, 
And set the pomp and pride of this at nought ; 
Heaven was his aim, let it be still his station, 

That leaves suche worke for others imitation.” 

Adjoining this monument is another of the same 
Canynges, representing him in priest’s robes as dean of 
Westbury college, to which sacred office he was elected 
some time after the death of his wife. Relative to this 
point in his biography a curious entry occurs in Ricart’s 
Calendar, under the date 1467, and is as follows:— 
“W. Cannynge, mayor; John Gaywoode, vicar; Thos. 
Rowley, Wyll. Grymstede (bailiffs). This year the said 
W. Cannynge, mayor, sholde have be maryde by the 
king our sovereign lord’s commandment, so it was saide. 
Wherefore the said Cannynge gave up the worlde and 

in all haste tooke orders upon him of the good Bishop 
of Worcester, called Carpenter, and was made preest, 


priesthood 7 years, and afterwards dean of Westbury, 
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Old Tombstones in Redcliff. . 
and sang his fyrst mass at our Lady of Redclyff, the 
year following, R. Jakys being mayor, at Whitsuntide, 
and after that he was dean of Westbury certain years, 
and was deceased, and was buried worshipfully by his 
wife in the south end of the Redclfe yle of the said 





and died the 7th Nov., 1474, which said William did 
build, within the said town of Westbury, a college 
(with his canons), and the said William did maintain 
by the space of 8 years, 800 handycraftsmen, besides 


carpenters and masons, every day 100 men. Besides, 
King Edward the IVth had of the said William 3,000 
marks for his peace to be had in 2,470 tons of shipping.” 
Then follow the names, burthens of his ships, ten in 
number, and this metrical tribute to his memory :— 


‘* No age, no time can wear out well-won fame, 

The stones themselves a stately work doth show, 
From senseless grave we ground may good men’s name, 
And noble minds by vent’ring deeds we know : 

A lanterne clear sets forth a candle light, 

A worthey act declares a worthey wight ; 

The buildings rare, that here you may behold 

To shrine his bones, deserves a tomb of gould. 

This famous fabric that he here hath done, 

Shines in his sphere as glorious as the sun ; 


church.”’ 
The Ordinance of the Mayor of Bristol, 1478, in- 


structs that ‘‘the morowe upon All Sowlen day, the 
maire is used to walk to Redclyff, and the toune clerk 
with him: there to. sitte in Audite upon William Can- 
nynges 1}. chauntryes, and the Vicorye and the Propters 
with them. And aftir the seide audyte is fynesshid, 
the Towne clerk to entre the accompte of the same in a 
boke there, callid Canynge’s liger, and there the Maire 
to receyve 1 noble, the toune clerk xxd., the swerdberer 
vilid., and the four Sergeauntes of the Maire, xvid.’’? 


1 Smith’s Gilds, 421, 
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A monument to Canynges’ purse-bearer, and likewise a 
flat, rudely incised stone to the memory of his cook are 
likewise to be here seen: 
they are very quaint. 

Several curious 
brasses are scattered 
about the church. The 
Lady chapel contains a 
stone, with a figure en- 
graved in brass, to re- 
present Sir John Juyn, 
chief justice of the king’s 
bench, and Recorder of 
Bristol; he died in 1439, 
In the chancel floor is a 
large black marble slab, 
inlaid with brass, in the 
Decorated style, with 
engraved figures of an 
adult male and female, 
and underneath, four- 
teen children (six sons 
and eight daughters) ; 
this commemorates John 
Jay, a merchant of Bris- 
tol, who died in 1480. 
His wife Johanna was 
sister to William Wyr- 
cestre, the 15th century 
topographer and anti- 
quarian.+ On the north 
side is another brass, 
engraved with effigies of John Brook and his wife; he 
was one of the judges of assize in the reign of Henry 
VIII., being also seneschal of the king’s palace and of 
Glastonbury abbey; he died 1525. 

On a stone near Canynges’ tomb is the following :— 
‘‘ Here lies Thomas Chamber, of this parish, merchant, 
and his wife Ann. She died 1620; he, October, 1647. 

‘ When I was young in wars I shed my blood, 
Both for my queen and for my country’s good ; 


In elder years my care was chief to be 
Soldier to Him who shed His blood for me.,’” 








In the eastern end of the north aisle is a double 
altar tomb with a handsomely carved frieze and parapet 
to commemorate the Mede family, formerly wealthy 
merchants of Bristol. In the first compartment are the 
recumbent effigies of Thomas Mede and his wife, and in 
the second, an incised brass has figures of a man and 
two women in attitude of prayer. Philp Mede suc- 
ceeded Canynges (1458) in the mayoralty of Bristol, and 

1 Smith’s Gilds, 421. 
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he was present 
at ‘‘the unduly 
summoned” 
Parliament 
held at Covent- 
ry, which at- 
tainted the 
Duke of York 
and his friends. 

Here is also 
to be observed 
a tablet to the 
memory of Sir 
William Penn, 
father of the 
famous quaker 
of that name. Sir William was a native of Bristol, being 
born here in 1621. Some details of his career are to be 
read on his monument. John Wesley remarks that he 
was ‘‘a wise and good man. But,” he adds, ‘‘I was 
much surprised at what he relates concerning his first 
wife, who lived I suppose fifty years, and said a little 
before her death, ‘I bless God I never did anything 
wrong in my life.’ ”’ 

21. Among the MSS. belonging to Rev. G. W. 
Braikenridge are the following relating to the funeral 
customs and chantries of Redcliff :— 


Mem®, That the clerks of the Parish Church of Redclyf by the 
assent of the Vicary and the said parishens shall receive if there 
be a solempne knyll y ronge (rung) they shall receive for the third 
bell a grote as the olde custom was, and if eny of the clerks rynge 
he to receyve as another rynger doeth (doth). 

Item the said Clerks shall receyve for the beryng of the best 
Crosse within the parish iid. And if they bere hym oute of y°® 
paryssh for eny straunger lilid. 

Item as for the second Crosse after y® olde stynte iid. 

Also this is to understand if the seyd Clerks bere a boute the 
best Crosse in eny solemne day a procession then they to have 
nothing therefore, except the feast of Corpus Christi. 

Mem¢, if the box keeper (coffin maker) make any pit in the 
church as for the making of a pit whatever be received the church 
work to have half, and the said Box-keeper to have that other 
half. 

M4, That in the month of Oct. (Reg. Regis.) Edw. 4th and in 
the year of our Lord God, 1466, Wm. Colas hath gave and delivered 
to the altar called All Souls’ altar, wherever it be within the 
church of our Lady Redcliffe in Bristow and by the hand of 
master Wm. Canning, a chalice with a patent of Silver weighing 
13 oz. 4 silver, parcel gilt and the name of the st Wm, Colas is 
writ upon the saide Chalice and the figure of him is pourtraid 
upon the foot besides the crucifix of the said Chalice and so his 
soul to be prayed for; and at that day J. Meek, W. Girdler 
and John Boneway, the younger, were Procuratores of the said 
church, 

Be it in mind that in the y of our L4 God, 1467, and in the 
4th day of the month of October, the 7th year of the reign of King 
Edw. The 4th y. Will. Colas servant of Wm. Canyngs have paid 
unto Will, Girdeler, Jno. Meek, Jn. Bonyway procuratores of our 
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Lady church of Redcliffe in Bristol for the st W. Colas his grave | into disuse, but the other items of the injunction are 


and within the st Church joining to S. George’s Chapel, 6/8. 
Rich. Roper and Margaret his wife. 
Jno. Burton. © 
Wm. Carpenter and Sybilla his wife. 
Cassandra Dier, Alicia Byshaper. 
Rich. Norton and Johanna his wife. 
Christian Coke. 
Hugo Draper. 
Johanna Canyngs, wife of W. Canyngs, and Will. his son. 
Master Canynge, that gave 2 measures of wood to the church 
of Redcliffe for to be remembered in the same property. 


Other names then follow. 


Mem". That the Procurators of our Lady Church of Redcliffe 
and their successory procurators of the s¢ Church for the time 
being be bound to kepe yearly one Obit for the soul of Master 
Nicholas Pytte, late time vicar of the said Church of Redcliffe and 
for the souls of his its pre benefactors in the octaves of Easter 
Day, that is to say the Dirge in the Sunday called Dominica in 
Albis and the Mass of requiem in the morrow following, then to 
be present the vicary of the s4 Ch. for time being withal Priests 
and Clerks keeping daily service in the said Church and the obit 
to be of the value of 13s. 4d. to be distributed by the hands of the 
Procurators of the said Church for the time being and by the over- 
sight.of the Ex" of any of the longest living under the manner of 
form following : . 

Imprimis. To the s4 Vicary to be present at Dirge and at the 
Mass (sum is lost), 

Mem. to the s‘ Vicary for the hire of 2 Tapers of competent 
worth to burn at the said dirge at Mass (sum is lost). 

It. to every priest of the same church keeping then daily 

service to be present at the same dirge and mass. (Sum is lost.) 

It. to Will. Canyngs clerk being there at Dirge and Mass, 4d. 

It. to every of the 2 Parish Clerks being present at Dirge and 
Mass, 2d. 3 

It. to every of the 3 Procuratories (churchwardens and Proc- 
tors) of the same church for the time being for their labour to see 
that all the things after the form above written be fulfilled and 
done. 

The residue of this 13s. 4d. to be distributed and delivered (at 
the) will before writ to poor people of the same parish. 

And the said Procurators of Redcliffe to deliver to the pro- 
curators of St. Thomas of Bristow in the s¢ Dominica in Albis 
13s, 4d. for a dirige to be kept there for the said Nich. Pytte. 


Then follows a long list of names. 


22. On Whit-Sunday the Mayor and Corporation 
attend service at this church in full civic costume, when 
the church is decorated and strewed with rushes and 
flowers. The custom dates back to 1494, when William 
Mede, who had been three times mayor, gave a tenement 
on the Back to the Corporation, the rent of which was 
to pay for an annual sermon on the feast of Pentecost 
before the Mayor and commonalty of Bristol, and other 
devout people who might repair thither. For this the 
preacher was entitled to 6s. 8d., and the Mayor was en- 
joined to invite him to his table and give him a good 
dinner, for which the giver was allowed 3s. 4d., the 
residue was for strewing the church with flowers and 
rushes, ringing the bells, &c. The dinner has fallen 

[Vou II.] 


still regarded. 

23. The rib of the Dun Cow, which, according to 
“our marvelling boyhood’s legends’ store,’”’ belonged to 
a quadruped so named, which supplied all Bristol with 
her milk, may still be seen on the left hand of the 
western entrance of the church. In reality, we believe 
it is a rib of the cow whale. In the vestry is a picture, 
however, which keeps to the legendary explanation of 
the wonderful bone. The Bristol records contain an 
entry which seems to point to the date of the importa- 
tion of this ancient relic:—‘‘1497. Item. Pd. for settynge 
upp ye bone of ye bigge fyshe and [writing illegible] 
hys worke brote over seas, vid. For two rings of iron, 
iijd.”"2 The supposition that “‘ye bone of ye bigge 
fyshe” is identical with the ‘‘rib of the Dun Cow” is 
strengthened by the fact that Sebastian Cabot had just 
discovered Newfoundland, and presented the Corporation 
with a bone of the whale as a trophy of his enterprise. ? 

24. On July 2nd, 1543, 
the day of the visitation of 
our Lady, the Litany was first 
sung in English, in a general 
procession from Christ church 
to the church of St. Mary 
Redchff. 

Some extracts from the 
vestry books have already 
been given, to which the fol- 
lowing may be added as illus- 
trative of church usages in 
the times of Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth :— 


1549. (2 Edw. VI.) Bearing the copes to the Trinity 
and College on Michel’s day ... ivd. 


By the ‘‘ College” was meant the Collegiate church 
of the Holy Trinity, now the Cathedral. 
To a pair of wafer Irons... ... ... 
This, of course, shows the use of 
period. 





Disused Font. 


Pepe 3s. 4d. 
water bread at that 


Item for holie water in Christmas quarter ... vis. 
ry our Lady quarter vis. 
midsummer quarter vis. 
a St. Micheal quarter fee Aid, Saeo cgetee RULES 
‘* Received of John West and George Millet 
for’sepulchre lights "020 05 so. .6 scocy VIS 
1552. lst May. (5th Edw. VI.) Paid for a cloth to 
hang fore the altar woo || C30 p 4 se vis. 
Item to two tapers weying 14 lbs. xviild, 
Cee TOR MIBSSIMOOK ,. 56 sts Wee sae Seeppiees viiid, 
1656. (4th Mary.) Item payd for the makyng of the 
holly water stocke at the churche doure vs. id, 
Payd for two new torches weying xxx"li, and 
viili. at iiid. the Zi, and for the makyng of 
the seyde torches ixs, lilid. 


1 Bristol Observer, Feb. Sth, 1868. 2 [bid. 
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1558. (6th Mary.) Item paid unto the Ringers for to 
ryng upon All hallon ae and also all sollen 
daye SO tater Sis + x1id. 

On the 17th November, 1558, a new queen ascended 
the throne, and we have accordingly— 
Paid unto the Ryngers for to ryng at the procla- 
macion of the quene’s grace Elizabeth that 
1110} 1h: Pe ee | ae STOR key eee Meh, ) ent peee els 


In the first year of Queen Elizabeth mass and pro- 
cessions were still maintained, and there are payments 
for the bearing of the cross, for large candles and 
frankincense; but in the second year of her reign en- 
tries are made of payments for taking down the image 
and altar, and for painting Scripture in place :— 


1559, COSTES AND PAYMENTS FOR THE CHURCH AGAINST CHRISTMAS: 


Item for a quarte of oyell for to burne in the star 
on Christmas daye in the mornynge ..... xd. 
Item for a lyne to hange the star by ... ivd. 


This, we may assume, was to represent the star of 
Bethlehem. 


Item paid for iiild. of talle candells at iiid. the 
POUNCsayes ee es 

Item for the branche on e@h re tmias day in sctite 
mornyng at matin 5 

Item payde unto the waxmaker for the making 
of the sepullear lyght the pascall the saunt 
taper the tapars for the hye aweter And to 
xiil, of new waxe for the makyng of the saide 
tapers ... Bree cote 2.94: 

Item for franikunsenee for tee Evel Arter jae uid. 

Item for costs to make holly fya¥ coral hin Sep id, 

Item for holly oyell... as 

Item payd for the mendyng i the wyght 
damaske vestment 

Paid for a communion booke and Docke of 
Injunctions... ... “ 

Paid for washing out of ‘the jane in ihe Hoh 
altas, for the writing of scripture in the said 
place =a: Se wae VETS, 

Item paid for fhe taking down of ane thigh Altar 
against the Visitation ... .. xd. 


25. In 1560 we find a ais at of 3s. 4d. ae “the 
taking downe of two altars in the church, one in our 
ladie chapel and another in 8. George’s chapel, and for 
bearing of the rubble that was in the church.” 


1560, Item. Paid at my lorde of Caunterbury’s Visita- 
tion for the making of the bill of articles and 


xid. ob. 


iid, 
xiid, 


. lilis. vilid, 


the putting in of the same bill into the Courte xud, 
Item paid for to make them to drink that were 

sworne after the old custom ... . lis.. iiid, 
Item paid for the hauling of the Cornishe tyells 

into the holly goste chappell .. viiid, 


The chapel of the Holy Ghost ae stood in the 
churchyard. 

Item paid more unto the tilers for three days 

work upon the ae oe tes at xlid, a 


pece the daye vis. 


BRISTOL: PASE AND PRESENT. 
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We may here remark that in 1556 a tiler’s wages 
were 4s. 6d. a week, ex. gr. :— 


Paid two tylers x see the whole at 9d. a piece 


the day sai Penn waite were 
1558. Paid unto a tyler fon Vv days at a, he dave . lilis, id. 
1559. Paid unto a carpenter for vii days and a half at 

XQ. tHOUSYVins. ous Vea eee 


1560. Pd. iii days wrouke upon ithe parelements = xiid. 
a piece the day . é 

26. The church came in for its full share of injury 
during the Commonwealth. Its estates, worth £400 a 
year, were in great part wasted or alienated, and have 
been since only partially recovered. The structure it- 
self also suffered—images and ornaments being de- 
stroyed or defaced; brasses were torn from the monu- 
ments and the organ was broken down; also “ getting 
together the prayer-books and the homilies, and even 
the bibles, with cushions, cassocks, &c., they made a 
bonfire of them, as the funeral pile of the church, and 
parading the streets with streamers made of the sur- 
plices cut into flags, and tooting upon the organ pipes 
they marched in triumph through the streets.” + 

In 1658 occurred Blake’s victory over the Dutch 
fleet, commanded by Van Tromp. Fifty of the prisoners 
were brought to Bristol. The castle with its dungeons 
being destroyed, the crypt of Redcliff church was con- 
verted into a prison. On December 30th there was 
paid, by order of the Mayor and Aldermen, for thirty 
large bed mats and twenty more for the Dutch prisoners 
under Redcliff church, at 1s. 4d. per mat, £3 6s. 8d.; 
the prisoners were removed hence at the close of 1655, 
bound together with cords, and conveyed in troops to 
Chepstow castle. The sexton was paid 5s. for cleansing 
the vault after their departure.2_ No doubt the money 
was earned. 

27. Ray, the naturalist, in honour of whose memory 
a well-known natural history society exists, has the 
following entry in his itinerary, of what we here ob- 
served:—‘‘ June 19, 1662. We saw also Redcliff church, 
built by one Cannings. It is in the form of a cathedral, 
arched with stone, well gilded on the roof. In the 
churchyard is a fair stone cross, whereat are preached 
four sermons every year, to wit, on Good Friday, Easter 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday.” 

The Rey. George Whitfield, at the invitation of Mr. 
Gibbs, the rector, once occupied the pulpit here, and 
“preached,” says himself, ‘‘to such a congregation as 
my eyes never yet saw, with great liberty and demon- 
stration of the Spirit.’ > 

28. In this church were married the poets Southey 
and Coleridge. It is well known that they were united 


1 Barrett, 590. 2 Life of Colston, 157. 
° Lady Huntingdon’s Memoirs, II., 357. 


. Vilis, 


ASD. 1752, 


to two sisters, not ‘“‘milliners” of Bath, as the exigencies 
of Lord Byron’s sarcastic lines would have it, but of 
Bristol, their father being Mr. Fricker, a brickmaker, 
in St. Philip’s. In early life he (Fricker) had been in 
the service of a sugar-boiler of Bristol, named Meglar, 
in whose employment he quarrelled one morning with a 
fellow-servant because the other was equally unwilling 
with himself to light the fire: their master, hearing the 
fracas, very impartially chastised them both. Fricker 
thereupon left his place, and subsequently kept the 
Fountain tavern in Wine street. Leaving this, he be- 
came a brickmaker, as above stated, in St. Philip’s. 
His three daughters he apprenticed to milliners, and 
hence the allusion in Don Juan. Southey was united 
to Miss Fricker the very morning 
he went on his journey to Por- 
tugal, &c., November 14th, 1795. 
They shook hands after the cere- 
mony and parted in silence. Such 
was Southey’s poverty at the time 
that Cottle, his friendly book- 
seller, furnished the money for 
the ring and fees. The bride 
wore her wedding ring hung 
round her neck, and preserved 
her maiden name until 
the report of the mar- 
riage had spread 
abroad. ? 

29. Prince Piickler- 
Muskau, in his celebra- 
ted Zour of a German 
Prince, has the follow- 
ing caustic remarks on 
a visit which he paid to 
Redcliff church in the 
year 1828:—“T went in while the organ was playing, 
and although I entered in the most quiet and respectful 
manner, and placed myself in a corner whence I could 
catch a stolen glance at the interior, the illiberality of 
the English church would not allow me the satisfaction, 
and the preacher sent an old woman to tell me that I must 
sit down. As it is not the custom in Catholic churches 
to interrupt the devotions of a congregation on such 
light ground, even if strangers go in without any cau- 
tion to view whatever is worth seeing in the church, I 
might justly wonder that English Protestant piety 
should have so little confidence in its own strength as 
to be thus blown about by the slightest breath. The 
riddle was explained to me afterwards: I should have 


* MS. in Autograph of Mr. Richard Smith. 
* Southey’s Life and Correspondence, I., 254, 
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had to pay for my seat, and the truly pious motive was 
the sizpence.’ We cannot but think that Prince Piick- 
ler’s sarcasm in this statement somewhat overrides the 
truth. However this may be, such a state of things 
applies only to the past: the old order is changed, 
yielding place to new; the reign of beadledom is over. 
The church is now open daily, and free ingress is 
afforded to the meanest as well as the mightiest. 

30. The church has derived no inconsiderable fame 
from its connection with the erratic genius Chatterton, 
whose father was sexton here, but who died 20th Nov., 
1752—three months before the birth of his gifted son. 
Young Chatterton was educated in Colston’s school, and 
he was afterwards apprenticed to an attorney named 
Lambert, whose office was first 
in St. John’s steps (the house is 
unknown), and subsequently in 
Corn street, opposite the Ex- 
change.* It was from this latter 
place that the celebrated letters to 
Horace Walpole were addressed, 
which so strongly affected the 
destiny of the writer. He had 
once affirmed to a friend that 
‘it was very easy for a person 
who had studied anti- 
quity, with the aid of 
a few books which he 
could name, to copy the 
style of the ancient poets 
so exactly, that the most 
skilful observer should 
not be able to detect 
him; no,’’ said he, ‘‘not 
Mr. Walpole himself.’’? 
In conformity with 
this opinion the young poet wrote to that noble dille- 
tante author, who was then engaged in writing the 
TTistory of British Painters, offering to furnish him with 
an account of a series of eminent painters who had 
flourished at Bristol; at the same time mentioning the 
discovery of some old poems, and enclosing a specimen 
of such, on the death of Richard the First. Walpole, 
unaware of the lowly condition of his correspondent, 
and charmed with the style of the letter and the offer 
of such interesting information, gave the politest wel- 
come to his communications. He thinks himself “ sin- 
gularly obliged,” and “gives him a thousand thanks 
for his very curious and kind letter. What you have 
sent,’ he declares, ‘‘is valuable and full of informa- 


——— 
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tion: but instead of 
correcting you, sir, 
you are far more 
able to correct me; 
and I shall be hap- 
py to lay up any 
notices you will be 
so good as to ex- 
tract for my anec- 
dotes, and send me 
at your leisure; and 
I flatter myself, sir, 
from the humanity 
and politeness you 
have already shewn 
ot ti i Wat te TH me, that you will 
10) IVES FCT ea . 

Ct AR Fis give me leave to 
consult you.”’ Chat- 
Wi terton, thus encour- 

Vainheits Ofce, Corn Street, aged, furnished 
Walpole with a “Historie of Peyncters yn England, 
bie Thamas Rovwlie;” and at the same time imparted 
a history of his own life, pathetically observing that 
‘‘he was the son of a poor widow, who supported him 
with great difficulty; that he was apprentice to an 
attorney, but had a taste and turn for elegant studies, 
and expressed a wish that Mr. Walpole would assist 
him with his interest in emerging out of so dull a pro- 
fession by procuring him some place in which he could 
pursue his natural bent.” To Walpole’s selfish, cold 
and unimpassioned nature, an appeal like this would be 
as ineffectual as supplication to a heathen god cut in 
alabaster, except, indeed, that the wrong sentiment was 
roused—contempt instead of compassion. His aristo- 
cratic feeling revolted at his unintentional submission 
to the ‘‘son of a poor widow,” and, to conclude the 
contaminating correspondence, he finally wrote to Chat- 
terton, and having expressed himself to be a man of 
no interest, advised him to labour at his business pro- 
fession; and ‘‘when,” says he, ‘‘you have made a 
fortune, you may unbend yourself with the studies 
consonant to your inclination.” The repulse of Chat- 
terton’s haughty temper by this freezing advice was at 
least equal to that of Walpole’s at the detection of his 
wrong estimate of his correspondent’s condition. He 
thereupon replied that “he was not able to dispute 
with a person of the learning of Mr. Walpole, and 
demanded back his manuscripts.” After waiting for 
two months without receiving an answer to this re- 
quest, Chatterton addressed to Walpole this ‘terse, 
spirited, dignified and vituperative letter’? :— 
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**Srr,—I cannot reconcile your behaviour to me with the 


notions I once entertained of you. I think myself injured, Sir ; 
and did you not know my circumstances you would not dare to 
treat me thus. I have sent twice for my manuscripts, and have 
received no answer from you.” 


Walpole had just returned from France when this 
letter was delivered. He ‘‘ thought it singularly imper- 
tinent, and collecting both the manuscripts and letters 
of Chatterton, he returned him the whole in a blank 
cover.’ * This contemptuous treatment reduced Chat- 
terton to misanthropy and despair. ‘‘ Neither books, 
nor walks in Redcliff meadows, nor the female face 
divine, any longer delighted him,’’ and, like Hamlet, 
with whose intensity of feeling he was strongly imbued, 
this goodly frame, the earth, became to him but a sterile 
promontory. Turned out of doors by his master, whose 
hard temperament was in no sympathy with the morbid 
and gloomy mood of his clerk, Chatterton removed as a 
literary adventurer to London. Four months’ struggling 
for existence here found him penniless and starving, 
when, to save the slowness of this painful exit from 
life, he hastened his fate by poison. His premature 
death was perhaps the most melancholy waste of genius 
in the literary annals of England. Who could estimate 
the prospective issues of a mind that could produce 
such marvellous literature as did Chatterton, whose 
career closed before his eighteenth year? What could 
we have known of the intellectual capabilities of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, or Byron, had we only 
what they had written previous to this age to predict 
from ? 
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That ‘great wit to madness nearly is allied” is 
exemplified in the conduct of Chatterton, who not only 
did marvellous things himself and impute the credit of 
them to others, but would even appropriate worthless 
things from others and accredit them to himself. As_ 
an example of this remark, we may state that in the 

1 Davis’ Life of Chatterton, 66. 
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Town and Country Magazine, to which the earlier contri- 
butions of this unfortunate genius were furnished, there 
is a curious article entitled Last Will and Testament of 
Derrick, successor to Beau Nash, as Master of the Ceremonies 
at Bath. None of the commentators on the wnhappy 
poet seem to have noticed that the odd document termed 
his last will and testament, which has been deemed so 
original in character, and in which he bequeaths the 
‘endowments of his moral and mental being like con- 
crete realities to several needy persons in these respects, 
was, in fact, modelled from the article above adverted 
to. This will readily be seen by a comparison of pas- 
sages, thus :— 

Derrick :—‘‘I give and bequeath 
Ksqre., all my modesty and Christian patience. 

‘To the witty, but unfortunate, Lucy C—, all my prudence 
and discretion. 

**My courage to B—., &c., at Bath. 

‘My poetical genius to the New Foundling Hospital for wit. 

‘* My ghost to the inhabitants of Cock Lane, &c. 


‘To Doctor S—— J——, the power of laying it by the pres- 
sure of his stupendous Dictionary.” 


to Charles J——, 


CHATTERTON :—“‘ Item.—I give all my vigour and fire of youth 
to Mr. George Catcott, being sensible he is most in want of it,” 

‘“‘Item.—From the same charitable motive, I give and be- 
queath unto the Reverend Mr. Camplin, senior, all my humility. 
To Mr. Burgum, all my prosody and grammar; likewise one 
moiety of my modesty ; the other moiety to any young lady who 
can prove, without blushing, that she wants that valuable com- 
modity.” 

‘‘To Bristol, all my spirit and disinterestedness, parcels of 
goods unknown on her quay since the days of Canning and 
Rowley,” &e., &e. 

Chatterton died on 24th August, 1770. Nearly oppo- 
site the south transept, a little within the lower wall of 
the graveyard, is a tombstone inscribed with the names 
of his parents and some near relations. There is a tra- 
dition that the poet himself was secretly brought from 
London and interred in the family grave, but as the 
primary evidence of the fact depends upon the testimony 
of but one person, it seems hardly of due authenticity. 

31. In 1776 Johnson and Boswell visited Bristol, 
‘‘where,” says the latter, ‘‘I was entertained with 
seeing him (Dr. Johnson) inquire upon the spot into 
the authenticity of Rowley’s poetry, as I had seen him 
inquire upon the spot into the authenticity of Ossian’s 
poetry. George Catcot, the pewterer, who was as 
zealous for Rowley as Hugh Blair was for Ossian, at- 
tended us at our inn, and, with a triumphant air of 
lively simplicity, called out, ‘I’ll make Dr. Johnson a 
convert.’ Dr. Johnson, at his desire, read aloud some 
of Chatterton’s fabricated verses, while Catcot stood at 
the back of his chair, moving himself like a pendulum 
and beating time with his feet, and now and then 
looking into Dr. Johnson’s face, wondering he was not 


s 


yet convinced. We called on Mr. Barret, the surgeon, 
and saw some of the originals as they were called, which 
were executed very artificially; but from a careful in- 
spection of them, and a consideration of the circum- 
stances with which they were attended, we were quite 
satisfied of the imposture, which, indeed, has been 
clearly demonstrated from internal evidence by several 
able critics. 

‘Honest Catcot seemed to pay no attention what- 
ever to any objections, but insisted, as an end of all 
controversy, that we should go with him to the tower of 
the church of St. Mary Redcliff, and view with our own 
eyes the ancient chest in which the manuscripts were 
found. To this Dr. Johnson good-naturedly agreed; 
and though troubled with a shortness of breathing, 
laboured up a long flight of steps till we came to the 
place where the wondrous chest stood. ‘ here,’ said 
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Catcot, with a bouncing confident credulity, ‘there is 
the very chest itself.’ After this ocular demonstration 
there was no more to be said. He brought to my 
recollection a Scotch Highlander, a man of learning, 
too, and who had seen the world, attesting, and at the 
same time giving his reasons for the authenticity of 
Fingal :—‘I have heard all that poem when I was 
young.’ ‘Have you, sir? Pray what have you heard ?’ 
‘T have heard Ossian, Oscar, and every one of them.” 
32. William Canynges lost his father when he was 
five years of age. His mother married Thomas Young, 
into whose counting-house he was taken in early life. 
Thomas Young was a merchant of eminence, and, 
agreeably to his position, served a succession of honour- 
able civic offices, being elected bailiff of Bristol in 1402, 
sheriff in 1407, mayor in 1411 and 1420, and member 
of Parliament in 1414. By his wife Joanna, Canynges’ 
mother, he had, besides other children, a son, Thomas, 
who was bred to the law. He married a daughter of 
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John Burton, and, in conjunction with his half-brother, 
William Canynges, represented the town in Parliament 
in 1451 and 1455. In 1453 Young was committed to 
the Tower for moving in the House ‘‘ That as the king 
had no issue, the Duke of York should be declared 
heir-apparent to the Crown.” William Canynges, by 
his mother’s death, inherited the large property be- 
queathed to her by his father. In his thirty-second 
year he was chosen 
one of the bailiffs 
of the town, and 
became sheriff in 
1488. Two years 
after this date he 
founded an alms- 
house for poor peo- 
ple belonging to the 
parish of St. Mary 
Redcliff at the foot 
of Redcliff hill, and 
gave to every one 
of the poor therein 
20s. each. Whether 
this was a perma- 
nent endowment, or 
how the payment, 
if annual, was se- 
cured, is not known. 
In 1441-2 Canynges 
became mayor, and 
during his year of 
office it is thus re- 
corded:— ‘This 
Wm. Cannings, 
with the help of 
others of the wor- 
shipful town of 
Bristoll, kept ma- 
sons and workmen 
to repair, edify, 
‘cover and glaze the 
Church of Redcliff, 
in the town of Bris- 
toll.’ In 1445, during the mayoralty of Nicholas Hill, 
we have the further record:— ‘This year Redcliff 
steeple was thrown down by a thunderbolt and light- 
ning, which did much hurt in divers places.” Another 
MS. states that this occurred at ‘‘ St. Paul’s tide in very 
tempestuous weather,” and that ‘“‘by the good devotion 
“of Mr. Wm. Canynges it was re-edified to his ever- 

lasting praise.” 
In 1449, when Canynges was for the second time 
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chief magistrate, he enjoyed the distinguished favour 
of the king, Henry VI., who, by special letters of com- 
mendation addressed to the Master-General of Prussia 
and the magistrates of Dantzic, prayed them to favour 
Canynges’ factors established within their jurisdiction, 
and to advance the interests of ‘his beloved eminent 


merchant of Bristol.’ 
Barrett, in referring to the 


extensive mercantile 
transactions of 
William Canynges, 
says:— ‘‘In 1450 
we find by a treaty 
with Christian, 
King of Denmark, 
three places prohib- 
ited us from trading 
to, Iceland, Halges- 
land and Finmark ; 
but the above trea- 
ty and an English 
Act of Parliament 
dispensed with in 
favour of Canynges, 
the Danish king al- 
lowing Canynges, 
in consideration of 
the great debt due 
to Canynges from 
his subjects of Ice- 
land and Finmark, 
to lade certain Eng- 
lish ships with mer- 
chandize for those 
prohibited places, 
and there to lade 
fish and other goods 
in return: where- 
fore during his 
mayoralty of Bris- 
tol, because Canyn- 
ges had done good 
service unto the 
_ king he allowed the 
same to be done for two years to come on two ships,”’ 
&e. 

In 1451 Canynges was chosen to represent the town 
in Parliament, for which service the Common Council 
ordained that he and his colleague, Thomas Young, 
should have allowed them ‘two shillings and no more 
per day for their expenses.’ In 1455 Canynges was 
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again returned to Parliament, and in 1466 was for the 
third time chosen as mayor, when he had the honour of 
entertaining the queen, Margaret of Anjou. On Novem- 
ber 20th, 1457, we find him witnessing the conveyance of 
‘“‘a close in the way to Brandon hill.” This document 
is preserved amongst the archives of St. Thomas’ church. 
In 1460 he occupied the chair for the fourth time. It 
was to him a year of tribulation; attached to the Lan- 
castrian cause, he witnessed the downfall of the king, 
and, that which to him was of far greater moment, he 
lost his beloved wife Joanna. 

It fell to Canynges’ lot in the ensuing year, when 
Philip Mede was mayor, to entertain Edward IY. on his 
first visit to Bristol, after he had ascended the throne, 
at the ‘‘Rudde House”’ in Redcliff street, where Stow 
says ‘“‘he was most royally received,” and ‘the following 
very curious account of the pageant which welcomed him 
is supplied by the learned editor of Warkworth’s Chronicle 
in his notes appended to that volume. It commences 
with— 

‘The receyvyng of Kyng Edward iiij®. at Brystowe. 
‘First, at the comyng inne atte temple gate, there stode 
Wylliam Conquerour, with iij. lordis, and these were his 
wordis :— 
*** Wellcome Edwarde! oure son of high degre; 
Many yeeris hast thou lakkyd owte of this londe— 


I am thy forefader, Wylliam of Normandye, 
To see thy welefare here through Goddys sond.”’ 


‘Over the same gate stondyng a greet Gyant delyveryng the 
keyes. 
‘The Receyvyng atte Temple Crosse next following ;— 
“There was Seynt George on horsbakke, uppon a tent, fyghtyng 
with a dragon; and the Kyng and the Quene on hygh in a castell, 
and his doughter benethe with a lambe; and atte the sleying of 
the dragon ther with a greet melody of aungellys.’ 


‘The mansion in which William Canynges resided, 
and in which he entertained his royal guest, was situated 
on the west side of Redcliff street, which at that time 
was a suburb to Bristol. This outlet to the old town 
consisted chiefly of detached villas (if such a term may 
be applied to the dwellings of the upper classes of 
society in the Middle Ages), erected by the opulent mer- 
chants who occupied them; together with a sprinkling 
of the feudal tenants of the lords of Berkeley, to whom 
much of the land in this vicinity belonged. The houses 
built upon this site, fronted Redcliff street on the east, 
where they overlooked the fields then spread out in rich 
luxuriance as far as the eye could reach, interrupted 
only by the dwelling of the Templars, and here and 
there a religious house dotting the landscape. From 
the street these mansions extended to Redcliff Back, 
where was the river or garden front; and from whence 
the Marsh, with its green sward, then a public prome- 
nade—the monasteries of the Augustinians, the Bon- 


hommes, the Carmelites and others, with their turrets 
and tapering church spires, gave interest to the scene— 
and Bristol, with the gabled dwellings of its traders of 
a more humble character than those of Redcliff, viewed 
from this spot, nestled under the shadow of the hills 
which surrounded it. 

“Tt appears that on his arrival, Edward com- 
menced taking stock of the port; that is, the number of 
vessels belonging to each individual and their value was 
carefully ascertained; and then a certain amount, not 
mentioned, was assessed upon them to be paid to the 
king. Although the names and tonnage of the vessels 
possessed by other merchants at this time in Bristol are 
not recorded, those belonging to William Canynges have 
been noted by William of Wyrcestre, and described as 
follows:—‘The IJary Canynges, 400 tons burthen; the 
Mary Radclyf, 500 tons; Mary and John, 900 tons; the 
Galyot, 50 tons; the Cateryn, 140 tons; the Marybat, 
220 tons; the Margyt de Tynly, 200 tons; the lytylle 
Nicholas, 140 tons; the Kateryn de Boston, 220 tons; the 
ship, in Iselond’ (not Ireland, as Mr. Barrett calls 
it), 160 tons; ‘in the whole, 2,853 tons of shipping, 
manned by 800 mariners.’ This ‘list,’ as Mr. Dalla- 
way observes (echoing Barrett, 170), ‘requires some 
examination,’ and he argues against the probability of 
so large a 
ship as the 
Mary and 
John being 
able to enter 
the port of 
Bristol. He 
also quotes 
Anderson’s 
work on 
Commerce 
ii } to show that 
Gi isa a) ny \| the vessels 
Ih estan ' enumerated 
Se in it were 

not of Brit- 

ish construc- 

tion; that 
writer re- 
marks that 
‘although 
the larger ships had English names, there is a 
doubt whether we had ships of that size of our 
own building. Canynges might have taken or pur- 
chased them from the Hanseatics, the Venetians, or 
Genoese, all of whom had ships of even a larger burthen 
at that time.’ This wealthy trader probably stood 
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almost alone in Bristol in the number and tonnage of 
the vessels he possessed; for it was not until a later 
period that the merchants of this ancient port rose to 
such importance in the matter of shipping. After this 
time there was a great increase of vessels in Bristol, and 
many eminent names are mentioned in its annals, whose 
wealth must have at least equalled that of the illustrious 
man under notice. 

‘William of Wyrcestre, referring probably to this 
first visit of the king to Bristol, says that Canynges paid 
8,000 marks pro pace sud habendd, that is, ‘to make his 
peace.’ No mention is made of the particular circum- 
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stances under which this money changed hands, and we 
are therefore left very much to conjecture as to the 
meaning of the language here made use of. Barrett 
tells us that ‘Edward IV. having his necessities amply 
supplied by William Canynges, granted him in leu 
thereof (a re-payment) 2,470 tons of shipping free of 
all imports, as appears by the original instrument in 
being in the Exchequer. This explanation,’ he adds, 
‘was made by one of the judges, who reprimanded the 
sexton for abusing the memory of so worthy a citizen in 
the vulgar story.’ Seyer makes no mention of the 
circumstance; but Dallaway remarks that this expres- 
sion may admit of two meanings—either that it was an 


acquittance in the Exchequer for the merchants’ general _ 
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contribution, which as mayor he was bound to receive ; 
or that it was a fine imposed upon himself for his former 
attachment to the House of Lancaster. Neither of the 
reasons here assigned are, however, by any means satis- 
factory. My own impression is that the payment was 
made to the king, either as the general amount con- 
tributed by the great body of merchants towards the 
exigencies of the monarch; or that it was in some way 
connected with obtaining during this sojourn of the 
sovereign in Bristol, ‘a confirmation of former charters 
and grants of further liberties,’ which were then pro- 
cured through the instrumentality of William Canynges * 
(Seyer, II., 191).” | 

Canynges had been appointed by the king, in con- 
junction with Henry, Earl of Essex, Sir William Hast- 
ings, Judge Chocky and Thomas Young, on the 
commission that tried Sir Baldwin Fulford and his 
companions for treason, when the prisoners were found 
guilty and were sentenced to death, Sir Baldwin being 
beheaded on the 9th of September, 1461. ‘‘ Barrett, at 
page 571 of his history, quotes an original Latin deed 
in his possession which he says ‘shows his (Canynges) 
pious and charitable disposition.’ It relates to ‘a 
erant of money to the friers minors of Bristol for their 
better support,’ and is couched in the following terms :— 
‘Be it known unto all men, that the 29th of November 
in the year 1465, we the guardian and friers minor all 
of the convent of Bristol there dwelling, considering the 
affection of pure devotion of the worshipful man William 
Canynges which he daily shews to the order of our 
seraphick father St. Francis and especially to our con- 
vent aforesaid in exhibiting his alms and manifold 
benefits long since conferred upon us, and in future to 
be bestowed—for out of his pious charity for the relief 
of the said convent he has faithfully given and paid to 
the same convent twenty pounds on the year and day 
aforementioned.—By tenor of these presents with licence 
of Frier Thomas Radnor then minister of England we 
have promised and granted to the said William Canynges 
and Joanna his wife that their names be inscribed in the 
eift-book (datario) of our convent among the chief bene- 
factors of the said convent, and that they be recommended 
as the custom is; and we have further promised and 
granted to the said William Canynges and Joanna his 
wife, that their obit the second festival next after St. 
Peter every year in the church of our said convent shall 
be solemnly celebrated with exequiis mortuorum and 
mass of requiem by note for the soul of the said William 
Canynges and Joanna his wife, of John Canynges and 
Joanna his wife father and mother of the said Wiliam 
Canynges, of John Milton and Joanna his wife and for 
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the souls for whom it is bound to pray and for all the 
faithful departed, and since from the testimony of Christ 
in the gospel, the workman is worthy of his hire the 
aforesaid William loving his own soul and mindful of 
the words of Christ hath ordained and appointed by 
himself, his heirs and executors to the brothers of the 
said convent every year for ever on the day aforesaid as 
well in his life as after his death in recompence of their 
labours One quarter of an ox of the value of forty 
pence four quarters of a good sheep of the price and 
value of sixteen pence English money and forty pence 
in pure money to be given for bread and ale; that there- 
fore the said promise and grant may be so confirmed as 
not to be broken, I Frier Thomas minister of England 
in virtue of that holy obedience to all the guardians and 
friers of the aforementioned convent present and future 
do command that they solemnly celebrate as well in 
their life time as after their death when it comes the 
exequies for the dead with mass of requiem every year 
on the said day for the souls of the said William and 
Joanna his wife and of all the above mentioned and 
moreover that they cause this to be read in the chapter- 
house by the friers there gathered together once in the 
year namely on the vigil or day of nativity of the blessed 
S* Francis: In witness of this grant and promise the 
seal of my office together with the seal of the keeper of 
the custody of Bristol and convent of Bristol is openly 
appendant—Done, read and sealed at Bristol before the 
friers of the aforementioned convent in their chapter- 
house met the day and year above written.’ 

‘“We have now arrived at the most interesting 
portion of the life of the second William Canynges, 
which commences with the year 1466; when for the 
fifth and last time he occupied the civic chair of his 
native town as its chief magistrate. During his tenure 
of office on this occasion the following rules for the 
goverance of its merchants was ordained : — 

‘1. The mayor and council, fifteen days after 
Michaelmas, were to call a council and choose a person 
that had been mayor or sheriff, to be master of the 
society of merchants, and to choose two merchants for 
wardens, and two beadles, who were to officiate as 
brokers, and be attendant during a year upon the 
master and wardens, &c. 

‘2. The master and society to have the Chapel, and 
the draught chamber at Spycer’s-hall, to assemble in, 
paying twenty shillings a year. 

‘8. All merchants to attend, if in town, upon sum- 
mons, or to pay one pound of wax to the master and 
society. 

‘4, All rules for selling to strangers of any of the 
four merchandizes, to be kept on pain of twenty shillings 

[Vou. II.] 


for every default: one half to be paid to the society, 
and the other to the corporation chamber. 7 

‘5. No merchant to sell goods to any stranger under 
the regulated price, under a penalty of twenty shillings, 
to be disposed of as above mentioned. 

‘6. If any merchant be in distress, he must apply 
to the wardens or beadles, declaring the same; and if 
they provide not a remedy in three days, then the 
merchant burgess shall be set at liberty to dispose of 
any of his four merchandizes at his pleasure.’ 

‘‘ By the observance of these ordinances, which were 
evidently those of a close corporation or guild, the 
merchants of Bristol, in the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, rose to great eminence, notwithstanding the 
ravages committed throughout many parts of England 
by the contentions between the rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster. Bristol was comparatively free from 
the devastating scourge of civil war during the whole 
of that period, and her merchants and manufacturers 
appear to have pursued their lucrative callings with 
great activity and success. ‘To the enterprising traders 
of the fifteenth century, those of an after time were in- 
debted for much of their prosperity; and their successors 
of the present day owe in a large degree the position 
they occupy among the most opulent and influential 
merchants in the empire. 

‘In this year also Canynges again evidenced his 
love of Mother Church, as appears by the following 
which occurs among the ‘City Benefactions,’ recorded 
by Barrett :— 


‘1466. William Canynges gave by deed for divine 
offices in Redcliffe Church 
And in plate to the said Church 


340 0 O 
160 0 0 


Vested in the vicar and proctors of Redcliffe ... £500 0 0’ 


“The Mayor’s calendar, by Robert Ricart, pre- 
served in the archives of the Corporation, under date of 
1467, says, ‘This yere the said William Canynges 
Maire shulde have be (been) maired (married) by the 
Kyng our Souverain Lord comandement as it was saide 
Wherefore the said Canynges gave up the Worlde and 
in all haste toke ordirs upon hym of the gode Bisshop 
of Worcestre called Carpynter, and was made Preest 
and sange his furst Masse at our Lady of Redclif the 
yere folowyng R Jakys beeng Maire at Whitsontide 
and after that he was Dean of Westbury certein yeers 
& dececed & was buried Worshipfully at Redeclif by 
his Wife in the south ende of the Medyll yle of the 
saide Churche.’ 

“This statement appears to intimate, as I under- 
stand it, that King Edward was at Bristol at the date of 
the entry in the calendar; but no mention is made of it 
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by any local author or other chronicler; and he rather 
appears to me to have been at that time in London, 
much engaged in counteracting the intrigues of his 
enemies, who just then were particularly troublesome. 
Moreover, while mention is made in our annals of letters 
patent from the king, granting certain privileges to the 
queen ‘out of the firm of our town of Bristoll, to be 
received by her as well as by the hands of the mayor 
and commonalty,’ nothing is said about the monarch’s 
presence, nor is he named in any other connection than 
in relation to these grants. The probability is that 
Kidward was, as already intimated, with his consort and 
the court, in the metropolis. Mr. Dallaway regards the 
whole story as a silly tradition; and in the absence of 
evidence corrobo- 
rative of that of 
the old town clerk, 
the subject may 
be dismissed, as 
no contemporary 
chronicler makes 
any mention of the 
circumstance. 
‘No such haste 
as that stated in 
Ricart’s Calendar 
stimulated Canyn- 
oes in adopting 
the life of a monk; 
for to this his mind 
in all probability 
early inclined. A 
lengthened and 
intimate acquain- 
tance with his 
friend and confessor, John Carpenter, afterwards Bishop 
of Worcester, doubtless matured religious sentiment in 
the breast of the rich merchant, and induced him at length 
to take the final step which consigned him to the monot- 
onous inanity of cloistered life. Canynges’ resolve could 
not have been hastily formed, because the settlement of 
his extensive mercantile matters demanded consideration, 
and their disposition must have occupied much time in 
arrangement. No man engaged as he had been for so 
many years could have lightly treated an affair of so 
much importance, and therefore haste in its settlement 
was not probable with a ‘grave and worshipful man,’ 
such as we may imagine Canynges to have been. He 
was then bordering on the three score years and ten 
allotted to man’s sojourn upon earth, and too wise and 
prudent to be hurried into an act by sudden excitement ; 


te ie a ea nia 


) mr mM ie a | ! 
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for by such resolve he became dead to the world and 





Canynges’ Tomb. 


was for ever severed from its endearments. In con- 
formity therefore with a long cherished desire he en- 
tered upon his novitiate in the college at Westbury- 
on-Trym, in the vicinity of the town which gave him 
birth. He appears to have been ordained Acolyte, the 
first step towards the priestly office, September 19th, 
1467. On the 2nd of April in the following year he 
was raised to be deacon; and he received his consecra- 
tion at Northwick, in the parish of Claines, in the 
county of Worcester, where the bishop in those days 
had a palace. On the 16th of the same month, and in 
the same year, he became priest, ad titulum patrimonit sur, 
an expression which implies that this dignity was his 
after, or according to the right or title of his patrimony, 
from which we 
may infer that it 
was a family liv- 
ing. This fact 
will account for 
his rapid progress 
towards the priest- 
ly vocation, and it 
appears a much 
more rational way 
of doing so, than 
to echo, as many 
have done, the 
statement that it 
was caused by his 
anxiety to avoid a 
marriage with a 
damsel chosen for 
him from among 
the concubines of 
that unprincipled 
profligate, King Edward IV. Im less than seven 
months Canynges had passed through all the minor 
offices of the church, and had become a priest at the 
date last mentioned; his first mass having been sung 
in St. Mary Redcliff. When he became Dean of 
Westbury, a piece of preferment in the gift of his 
friend Bishop Carpenter, we are not informed. Henry 
Sampson succeeded to that dignity in 1458, but fur- 
ther than this nothing is recorded of him; it is not 
improbable, however, that he died in 1468, at which 
time we find Canynges in possession of that post of © 
honour. Here he spent the residue of his days in calm 
and quiet seclusion, free from the cares of secular occu- 
pations and the turmoil incident to the ordinary business 
of every day life in connection with a worldly calling.” * 
He died between November 12th, 1474, and September 


1 Pryce’s Canynges’ Family, 141. 
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26th, 1475, on which date his will was proved, he was 
interred in Redcliff church, which contains ‘‘ two hono- 
rary monuments of him, one in the habit of a magistrate, 
for he was five times mayor of this city, the other in the 
habit of a clergyman, for in his latter days he took 
orders, and was dean of the college which himself 
founded at Westbury.” His will, the principal items 
of which are included in the following, is dated 12th 
November, 1474 :— 


In the first place he leaves his soul to the Omnipotent God, 
the blessed Virgin Mary, and all the Saints, his body to be buried 
in the church of the blessed Mary of Redcliff, He leaves 
to the Vicar of Redcliff five pounds, upon condition that the 
lights on the day of his sepulture, and on that of his Month’s 
Mind, should be freely prepared, disposed and lighted, &e. 

And that his executors on the day of his burial should dispense 
twenty-four torches newly bought, each of the weight of twenty- 
one pounds of wax. He leaves to each of the Chaplains 
of Redcliff six shillings and eightpence, upon condition that they 
be present at the day of his burial, and for the whole month 
immediately following his death, and say daily in the choir by 
note the exequies of the dead and Mass of Requiem. . He 
leaves his best pair of vestments of velvet to Peter Lawless, his 
Chaplain and succeeding Chaplains, to serve and minister at the 
altar of Saint Katherine of Redcliff. He leaves another pair of 


1 Camden’s Britannia, Latin Ed., 173. 
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vestments of damask, blood colour, to Thomas Hawkesok, the 
Chaplain, and his successors, Chaplains to minister at the altar of 
St. George in the same church; and another pair of his vestments 
of damask, ruby colour, for the use of the Hospital of St. John 
the Baptist, in Redcliff ‘street, to serve in the same for ever. 

He bequeathed various lands and tenements to William 
Canynges, his nephew, and in default of issue to Isabella Canynges, 
his niece; and in case of her decease without issue, the whole of 
the property to be sold by the Mayor, Corporation, and the Pro- 
curators of the Church of the blessed Mary of Redcliff; one-half 
of the money thence raised to be devoted to the support of the 
two chantries in Redcliff church, the other half to be delivered 
to the Chamberlain for the use of the town of Bristol. The resi- 
due of his goods, chattels, plate and debts in his present testa- 
ment not bequeathed (his debts and funeral expenses being first 
paid) he wholly gave and bequeathed to William Spencer, mer- 
chant, of the town of Bristol, and to Richard Hikkes, his servant, 
whom he ordained his executors, ‘‘to distribute the proceeds as it 
may seem better to them for the deliverance of his soul.” 

He was desirous that his body should be followed by all the 
ecclesiastical orders in the town, and to insure their attendance 
left them various sums. . , He was followed to the tomb 
by a long procession of the religious orders, holy men, with the 
odour of sanctity, and a vast concourse of much people—the halt 
and the lame, the infirm and the cripple; all the mendicants in 
the town gathered to witness the funeral spectacle. ‘‘ And,” con- 
cludes the Puritan chronicler, with agonising verbal contortions 
which we spare the reader, ‘‘the month’s mind minded the holy 
men of their money, and the service was devoutly attended,” 


A full page view of Redcliff church forms the title page to this volume. 
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1. The earlier Church. 2. The later Church. 


9. Boucher’s epitaph. 






(f\T. WERBURGH’S formerly belonged to 
~~ the priory of Keynsham, to which it was 
1 granted in the 12th century by William, 
EWA | Earl of Gloucester, the stout foeman of 
ISSA » Stephen. In 1318 Edward II. confirmed 
ASATRIY ~~ the grant, a yearly tribute of 6s. 8d. being 
then paid by the wardens of the church 
to the abbot of the monastery just men- 
tioned. At the Dissolution, St. Werburgh’s was retained 
in the gift of the Crown, the customary tribute being 
continued. In the church accounts there are these 
entries relative to omissions in paying the queen’s 
dues :— 





1573. The 13th of January, paid to Mr. Lloyd, the 
Quene’s Receyver of Gloster, the sum of 
7 li., and is for the penson dewe to the late 
dissolved house of Kensham, wch was un- 
DAY.GCIRVeLesiide mae Ce toes ee nee 
Item, pd for the hier of a horse and a man to 
ride to Glou. to pay the said money to the 
receyver, charge of horse and man 


vii li. 


vis, vilid, 

2. The church recently removed, and whose site is 
now occupied by a bank, succeeded a Norman, and 
possibly Saxon, church on the same site. The pillars of 
the nave were of the 14th, and the tower of the 15th, 


. Wardens’ records. 
5. Entries in reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. 6. Benefactions. 


4. Earlier Reformation entries. 
. Bellringing. 8. Remarkable Preachers. 
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century, the latter being a fair specimen of the Somer- 
setshire type. The interior columns and arches were 
examples of the Decorated style, and on the north side 
was a projecting porch with fan-traceried roof. The 
windows were filled with Perpendicular tracery, either 
original or well reproduced, and between each window 
was a wall column, surmounted by a corbel, from which 
the open roof of the aisle formerly sprang. 

3. The wardens’ records begin with ‘“‘the daie of St. 
Myghell the Archangell,” 1548, being the second year 
of Edward VI., when the ecclesiastical changes of that 
period of the Reformation were being here busily ap- 
plied, and they form a sort of epitome of the ecclesias- 
tical innovations of that period. There is a payment of 
lds. to “carpenters and labuarers for having down the 
rode ;”’ ‘certain things belonging to the Rod loft” 
being ‘“‘sould to John Ruffyn for viis.”” Also four ban- 
ners are sold for five shillings to Pedro Consallys, who 
was probably a Spanish Papist. There is also payment 
of a shilling to a tyler to whitelime the altar. There 
appear to have been no less than five altars in the 
church :— 

1548. For writing the fyve aughters, amont Xxxjs. (ili, xis.) 


4. On the 10th of April, 1549, there is a charge of 


A.D. 1548. 





4s. ‘for a new boke of the order sett forthe,” being that 
of the Holy Communion, which even yet was so anti- 
Protestant in character as to require ‘such as shall be 
satisfied with a general confession not to be offended 
with those who do use to their further satisfying the 
auricular and secret confession to the priest,’’ &c. The 
Elements were still to be consecrated in Latin according 
to the old form, and the book concludes with the rubric, 
which teaches that each piece of the consecrated bread 
contains ‘‘the whole body of our Saviour.”? On the 
same day there is a payment of ‘‘viiid. for brekyng up 
the stones of the crosse in the churche yerde;”’ this, 
with an additional charge for ‘‘sawyng the crosse and 
makyng clene the churchyerde,” is the only historical 
evidence we have to show that a cross ever stood on 
that green place of tombs. On the 9th of July there is 
eightpence paid to the sumnor for two visitations; a 
previous entry shows that the high altar had been de- 
stroyed three months before his visit. 

In the following year a communion table was pro- 
vided :— 


1550. Item, pd ffor a tabole ffor the eee 


off the Comunyon Xilis. iiijd. 


And on the last of October, 1551, disses is’ 5s. paid for 
a Book of Common Prayer. 

5. On the 8rd of August, 1553, Mary made her 
triumphal entry into London, and by a proclamation on 
the 18th of the same month she declared that ‘‘she could 
not now hide that religion which God and the world 
knoweth she hath ever professed from her infancy.’ 2 
She was not crowned till the last day of September, but 
that event was not waited for before the old order of 
things began here to be reinstated and the former 
apparatus of worship restored. 

On the 24th of August, St. Bartholomew’s day, xiid. 
is paid to the priest, ‘‘ when it was agreed to geve hym 
xiid. for every sonday and other holyday after, for IT. 
evensonge, one matyns and a masse.” We have shortly 
alter payments for a missal, a manual, holy oil, singing 
bread, censers, &c. The chancel door was temporarily 
taken down that the high stones for the high altar and 
the steps thereto might be rolled in, and the sepulchre 
was again set up :— 


1554, Itm pd Organ the masyn for x Gans 4, about 
the alter and the steppes at xiid. per day 


and for laborars to tend apon him xxs, vd. 
Itm for setting up the sepulcer . 5h) xlid. 
Itm for peyntinge the Rode and the alter vis, vilid, 
For the lone of ij Rollars to help in the altar 

stones... . vilid, 
For takyn down ie etanseell fore ad pottinge 

uppe agenn to bring the Aulter stones yn .. liijd. 


1 Hart’s Eccles. Records, 402. 
* Cardwell’s Doc. Annals, I., 163. 
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Among the innovations of 1548 was the painting of 
Scripture texts on the church walls, some of the inscrip- 
tions being selected from the 25th chapter of Matthew, 
which is that containing the parable of the Ten Virgins. 
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St. Werburgh’s from Small Street. 


In the reign of Mary, however, Bonner, Bishop of 
London, by a mandate issued to his diocese in 1554, 
after noticing that some had procured certain Scriptures 
wrongly applied to be painted on church walls, charged 
that such Seriptures should be razed, abolished and 
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extinguished, so that in no means they could be either 
read or heard.1 Accordingly, in December, 1554, we 
here find :— 
Pd the peynter for puttinge out of the scripture on 
the walls ... ... vs. 
Item, pd Edward Tyler fal one irene the ehrmels 
walls, with the stuffe - 
1548. For writing the lower end of the churche Ey 
In writing bothe sides of the churche within 
the clossett with xxvth chapter of Ma- 
thew, &e, SE | Meer are Cc 
In the first year of Elizabeth the work of the 
Reformation re-commenced; Scripture texts were again 
inscribed upon the church walls and a Book of Common 
Prayer was purchased. Here are a few items under the 
year 1558 :— 


iijs. vilid. 
ili, xis, vuid. 


Item for viii ells hulland at xvid. the ell to make a 


surplisse, and for making of him .. Xliis, vilid. 


Itm pd to the paynter for wryting the chur ate XVSs. 
Itm pd for the paskalle and the other tapers ... ...  1xs, 
Itm for the boke of comon prayer... 4. wee ee | VSN 


Tt is noticeable that as late as 1567, in a list of the 
“implements” belonging to the church, a cope of blue 
velvet and a pall of velvet are retained, together with 
the surplice. This, however, was in keeping with the 
injunction of 1559, that the cope should be used in the 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, and the surplice in 
all other ministrations.2 In 1612.‘ our church bible in 
folio of the revised Translation’? was purchased for 
£2 9s. 7d., of which 1s. 7d. was for “ charriadge from 
London;’’ also a new surplice was procured at a cost of 
£2 18. 4d. 

In 1620 ‘part of the chancell was railed at the 
charge of Mr. Richard Long, churchwarden, and payed 
with faire freestone under and about the communion 
table, with a new table board and fframe for the com- 
munion table, allso the painting of, the Hast pane of 
the church where the decalogue is inscribed and the 
rest of the channcell.” 

6. Among the benefactions to the church should be 
mentioned that of ‘‘Thomas White of the citty of 
London Doctor of Divinitye [who] for the meere love 
and affection which hee beareth to the Church of God, 
and the poore of the Citty of Bristol, being the place 
where he was borne,’”’ gave £10 per annum out of ren- 
tals in Gray’s Inn, London, to preach not less than four 
sermons every year in this church, ‘‘on such Sundays as 
the mayor and aldermen shall appoint.” Mr. Thomas 


Farmer was, in 1620, the first preacher. He died in 
1636 :— 
Pd a footman for goeing to London to Mr, Ald. Barker 

uppon the death of Mr. farmer ... ... «. «, 18s, 


1 Cardwell’s Doc. Annals, [., 135. 2 [bid, 205, 
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Also by a deed dated 11th January, 1624, Mr. Hum- 
phrey Brown granted an annuity of £7 out of his farm 
of Elberton, in Gloucestershire, ‘‘to be paid in manner 
following: viz’ five pounds yearly by quarterly pay- 
ments to the minister of this parish of St. Walburgh 
for the tyme being; 20s. yearly to the clerk of the said 
parish, and 20s. yearly for candles, to continue as long 
as there shall be publique divine service used, to be 
daily celebrated in the said parish church at or near 
about six of the clock in the morning, without fail, or 
above one month together in any one year, unless by 
coercive restraint or ecclesiastical suspension.’ Pious 
Humphrey Brown’s candles have long been moved out 
of their place; indeed, if not so, they would be now as 
useless and unseen as lamps in sepulchres, for who would 
at this day think of praying in church at six in the 
morning? Under the dates 1635-6-—7-8 in the same 
accounts are acknowledgements of the yearly gift of 
£1 from Lady Seamour ‘‘for candles for our morning 
prayer.” 

Mr. Brown had been otherwise a benefactor to the 
church by giving, in 1621, a double-gilt flagon of 
silver, and ‘‘for which his munificence wee the parish- 
ioners,”’ says the record, ‘‘doe wish him all prosperity 
and true happiness.” 

7. The entries of payments for chiming the bells on 
important occasions are many of them suggestive enough 
to justify our quoting them, which we will do with some 
illustrative comments :— 


1575. To ringing the 17th November ... lis. viiid. 


1578. Paid for ringing upon the queen’s day _... iis. xd. 
1582. Item paid for ringing the 17th daie of November 
for the memorie of the queene’s m#* rainge  iiis, id. 


The anniversary of the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
was first publicly celebrated in 1570. She ascended the 
throne on the day of the death of her half-sister Queen 
Mary, November 17th, 1558, from which date her regnal 
years are accordingly reckoned. The 17th of November 
is still kept asa holiday at the Exchequer, and at West- 
minster and Merchant Taylor’s schools.* 


1591. Paid to the sexton for ringing the queen’s birth 
daye the bishop being here ... ... te 183 


The bishop here referred to as being at St. Wer- 
burgh’s, and who it may be imagined there celebrated 
Elizabeth’s natal day with an appropriate sermon, 
was Dr. Fletcher, who had four years previously shown 
his loyalty to the queen of England by triumphing 
over the fallen form of Mary Queen of Scots, slain 
before his eyes. ‘‘Thus,” he said, ‘‘may all the queen’s 
enemies perish.” | 


1 Ellis’s Original Letters, 160; Nicholas’ Chronology, 338. 





PN IGE 
1676. 14th August. Paid the ringers for y® Lord Chief 
Justice .... . vei bee gee 
1677. For ringing when the qneany was there” savin” auy, “AR: 
Paid for ringing when Sir Robert Cann was 
chose parliament man ... .. siialetvad Tes 
1686. To ringing for Bishop Trelawney’s Scoming in... 4s. 
To ringing the Bishop visiting the ohaach: owe, 28. Gd 


Of Sir Jonathan Trelawney we have already spoken, and 
we are not sorry to be able to associate the presence of 
so notable a man with St. Werburgh’s church. 

1688. June 14th. To paid ringing for the Prince ... 3s. 

This was in celebration of the birth of the ‘‘Old Pre- 
tender.” 

1702, March 12th. Paid y® Ringers i the Procla- 


mation of Queen Ann ... 5s. 
April 10th. Paid the Ringers Gpor Cr suneliation 
(ace 6s. 


Paid for lent of the cloath 40 fat about the 
tower and for hanging up the colours, and 


the cloath, and cords to fasten it 8s. 6d. 


In Queen Anne’s time the streets had not lost their 
quaint and picturesque forms, and on that sweet day of 
spring they appear to have blossomed out in all the 
colours of the flowers in the green meadows themselves. 
About twelve months after her coronation the good old 
town of Bristol was visited by the new queen, and under 
the date, 1708, April 8th, we haye— 


Paid for Ringing when the Queen was in towne bie OB 


The Duke of Marlborough’s victories were the 
occasion of abundant rope-pulling in the belfry here— 


1704. August 12th. To paid me for y® Battle of 


Blenheim 4 i 6s. 
September 7th. To paid, nineties ‘Thanksgiving 
Gaye hice 5s. 
1705. July 16th. To cask paid mingice. ells when we 
forced french lines ... .. 5s. 
October 25th. Ringing bells for takeing Baree- 
lone 02 58. 
1706. May 18th. Ringiap ron ye rectory obtained of 
Duke Marlbrough ... . 5s. 
June 27th. Paid ringing thanksgiving day for 
victory obtained of Duke Marlbrough seeel Os, 


This probably referred to the battle of Ramillies in 
which, during an hour and a half’s fighting, the French 
lost in all 15,000 men; and the victorious allies confessed 
to having above 1,000 slain and above 2,500 wounded. 
So narrowly did Marlborough himself escape that Colonel 
Bingfield, his equerry, while holding the Duke’s stirrup, 
had his head carried off by a cannon ball.? The fight 
occurred on May 12th, but it involved consequences that 
might have caused the thanksgiving day to be deferred 
to the above date. 


1 The Battle of Blenheim was not fought till the 13th of 
August, so that there is here an error of date, 
? Stanhope’s Queen Anne, 219, 
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The festival of St. George, the patron saint of 
England and the slayer of the dragon, or, as some ex- 
plain, that old serpent, the devil, in the likeness of a 
dragon, was kept here in the 17th century with due 
ceremony, on April 23rd, the calendar day of the Cap- 
padocian hero. Thus in St. Werburgh’s accounts we 
find— 

1672. April 23rd. To y® Ringers St. George his day... 4s, 
To y® procession dinner at ee £2, and 4s. to 
the ringers 2 a 
1673. April 23rd. Paid the fincas on St. George S 2 
as accustomed . se 7K 4s, 


To the Procession inviel a he Thre ee fae as 
per receipt 


£2 4s. 


£2 65.1 


[ By the constitutions of Aaa Chicheley, 1415, 
St. George was solemnly installed as the patron saint of 
England :— 


**The faithful people of England, though bound duly to praise 
God in all His saints, yet [ought] especially to extol and sound 
forth praises and venerate Him with peculiar powers in His most 
glorious Martyr, the blessed George, the special patron and pro- 
tector of this nation, as the speech of the world and the experience 
of grace from above (the best interpreter of all things) do attest. 
For by his intervention not only the English army is protected 
against the assaults of enemies in time of war, but the host of 
clergy is corroborated in their peaceable fight under the suffrage 
of so great a patron as we undoubtedly believe. We, therefore, 
desiring that the praises of God in His saints may be amplified, 
excited by the admonition of the king and the people of the 
kingdom, and by the advice of our brethren, and of the clergy of 
our province, and supported by the decree of our provincial 
council, imitating the devotion of the holy Fathers towards God’s 
saints, do will, ordain, and charge, with the express consent of our 
brethren and clergy, that the feast of blessed George the Martyr 
be celebrated solemnly every year for the time to come for ever, 
in the manner and with the office of a double feast, both by the 
clergy and people of our province of Canterbury, in all churches 
of the same; and we charge that there be a cessation from all 
servile work on the said feast of the Nativity of our Lord; that 
the faithful people may assemble in greater numbers, praise God, 
and more devoutly implore the patronage of this saint, and of all 
the blessed, and more fervently pray for the safety of the king 
and kingdom.”’] 


8. Of those who have filled the pulpit of St. Wer- 
burgh’s, perhaps the most remarkable have been casual. 
Of these we mention the fervent George Whitfield, whose 
Orphean eloquence threw a spell of enchantment not only 
over the rocky heart of the Kingswood savage, but 
over the still harder intellect of the Philadelphian sage 
(Franklin). The occasion of his preaching in this 
chureh, which he did with ‘‘much freedom to a large 
congregation,”’ was at the instance of Mr. Penrose, the 
then rector. An entry in John Wesley’s journal shows 
that he also discoursed here :—‘‘ Sunday, March 16, 


1 Likewise from Christ church account :— 
1669. Paid to ye Ringers on St. George’s day .. «os «+ w+ 5S 
1715. April 23rd. Paid the Ringers on St. George’s day... .. 5s. 


2 Memoirs of Lady Huntingdon, II., 257. 
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1777. I preached at St. Werburgh’s, the first church 
I ever preached in in Bristol. I had desired my friends 
not to come thither, but to leave room for strangers. 
By this means the church was well filled, but not 
overmuch crowded.” 4 
9. George Boucher was buried in St. Werburgh’s 
church, where a small stone was raised to his memory, 
with the following somewhat inappropriate inscrip- 
tion :— 
‘* Sanguis Martyrum semen ecclesiz.”’ 
‘¢ Whoever chanceth this way, pass not by 
These sainted ashes with a careless eye ; 
They are undaunted dust, and did outbrave, 
Whilst they retain’d a soul, Death and the Grave; 


And still bear witness, in our Martyr’s right, 
That they dare murder, who yet ne’er durst fight. 


1 Quoted in *‘ Churches of Bristol,” 234. 
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Ne’er was so bold a lion by such hares 

Worried to death, so merciless their snares ; 

Yet he so stout that whether none can tell 

His courage or their cruelty did excel. 

Mirror of Patience! Loyalty! thy fall 

Hath proved yet a successful funeral : 

Since ’twas guilt of thy death, no battery 

That storm’d these forts, that gain’d us victory : 

For though our foes were fenced with walls and roof, 
Yet there’s no wall, no fence is conscious proof : 
Thus is thy murdering wreath to us become 
A laureate, to thee a crown of martyrdom. eS 


Boucher’s companion in martyrdom was buried at Christ 
church. 

A new district of St. Werburgh’s has been created 
in an outlying part of the city to the east, where the 
form of the old church has been successfully re-produced 
in a new structure, 
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I. The Earlier Church. 
Items. 


2. Present Structure. 
4. Changes at the Reformation. 


Strange Parishioners. 8. Farming Children. 


12. Bell Ringing in the Stuart period and at the Revolution. 
Repairs. 


TA VO ARY-LE-PORT CHURCH is dedicated to 
As pia Our Lady of the Port, there having been 
formerly an open approach from the river 
to the south side of the sacred building, 
so that mariners might have a ready 
opportunity of offering their devotions 
within sight of their ships. The earlier 
a hd fabric on the same spot is believed to 
have been founded by William, Earl of Gloucester, son 
of the great Robert, ‘for he is expressly said, about 
1170, in the time of Henry II., to have granted and 
confirmed this church to the priory of Keynsham, for 
the sustentation of the canons there.” 1 
2. The present building consists of two aisles of 
unequal breadth, the clustered columns dividing which 
are of Perpendicular date, assignable to the 15th cen- 
tury. The roof has been more than once renovated, 
and at present shows a concave ceiling with some 
attempt at ornament. In the south wall of the chancel 
is a flight of steps, now conducting to the pulpit, but 
which formerly led to the roodloft. The tower is of 
the Florid style like the interior, and is 72 feet in 
height to the base of the pinnacles. The windows in 
the upper part of the tower, the panelled parapet, and 
1 Barrett, 523, 
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5. Floral Decorations. 
g..Poor Cleygy. To. 
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3. Churchwardens’ Accounts : latest pre-Reforination 
6. Poor Relief. 7. Exclusion of 
Briefs. 11. Ship Money. 
13. Payments at old Inns. 14. Church 


corner turret are among the best details of the church, 
and deserve notice. 

3. The accounts of the successive wardens appear 
not hitherto to have been examined. Like most records 
of the kind they contain many quaint and interesting 
entries that illustrate historic events and olden customs 
as well as the individual life of the church. The docu- 
ments have been kept in the form of a separate memo- 
randum book for each year, the earliest that we have 
discovered attaching to the last year of Queen Mary, 
1558, when the pre-Reformation usages were going on, 
or rather, after having been resuscitated, had arrived at 
their consummation. 

We have a payment of 6d. for “ housselling bredd 
and frankincence,” the fragrant clouds of which latter 
were probably the last that rose from the waving 
thurible in this church. Analagous entries are: 
lilis. 
uid, 


Item paid to the waxmaker for the Paschal and font taper 
‘¢ paid for bearing of the banners the Rogation week... 
*¢ paid for carriage of the cross and ringing of the bells 

upon, CompusiChristi day 2...) 6a. salgeae ose xd, 

‘« paid to a priest that said mass in the church upon 
Sunday after Midsummer day ... xud, 

4. That the end of these things was at hand there 

is virtual intimation in a further entry immediately 


Q 
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upon the accession of Elizabeth, who ascended the 
throne November 17th of the same year (1558), a 
general visitation being at once commenced throughout 
the kingdom. 


Item paid to the somner for the admonition gyven to 
appeere before the comyssioners 


What became of John Ashe the last Catholic 


priest, we are uninformed. There are two entries of 
payment for his services, after which he disappears. 


ilijs. 


1558. In primis paied to Sir John Applebee, clarke, 


for his stipend deue for Xmas quarter vl. V8. 
Item paid to Sir John PHD EDee for Our Lady 
quarter a ers vl. vs. 


5. The innocent custom of sae the church 
with evergreens at Christmas, dating back in general 
to at least the days of St. Jerome (who speaks of 
flowers, sheaves and branches of trees contributing to 
the beauty and ornaments of Christian services) was 
here observed three centuries ago, and we have no 
doubt is still maintained. In 1712 a correspondent in 
The Spectator (No. 282) speaks of her parish church 
when so adorned being like a shady walk, and the pews 
looking like so many arbours on each side of the nave, 
while the pulpit was so clustered with ivy, holly, and 
rosemary that ‘a light fellow took occasion to say that 
the congregation heard the word out of a bush lke 


Moses.’ Here are a few of our evergreen items :— 
1580. Payde for hollye, bayes, and rosemary at 

Christmas ... Sa’ vid. 
1583. Paid for rosemary and hanes For ihe afarch at 

Christmas ... vujd. 
1668, Payd for rosemary aud bay ERG an W almavaek 

for the church . 2s. 2d. 
1693. Dec. 16. To mony gave Gammer Aorear 

Crism. for bay and lorrell two dress ye 

church Sot Mires — ame sace Wea osemosaas 2s, 


6. The money contributed 4 by the nei of Mary- 
le-port for the relief of the poor amounted, in 1583, to 
£10 18s. 2d. In 1701, four years after the first rate 
was levied upon the city (1697), the sum gathered was 
£52 19s. 194d. In 1755 the amount had increased to 
£115 6s. 0d. 

7. A document, bearing the date 1627, exhibits a 
cautious feeling on the part of the churchwardens 
towards the pecuniary interests of the parishioners; 
and at the same time shows how a parish was a guild 
in itself, jealously extruding from its set not only 
strangers from a distance, but fellow-townsmen of 
another parish, unless such interlopers could give 
security that they would never become pensioners upon 
their neighbours’ reluctant bounty. 

The bond itself is in Latin, with an explanation 
in English appended. It states that Thomas Smith, 
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brewer, of the city of Bristol, has lately come to reside 
in the parish of Mary-le-port, and having ‘‘a wife 
and family upon his charge,’’ binds himself under a 
penalty of £40, for which John Norton and another 
friend are securities, not to become chargeable upon 
the parish... ‘‘If therfore the said Thomas Smith, his 
executors, administrators, or assignees doe and shall 
from tyme to tyme and at all times hereafter cleerely 
acquite, exonerate and discharge, or otherwise well and 
sufficiently save, keep harmless and defend the above- 
named Edward Gwyn and Thomas Yate, churchwardens 
of the said p’ishe church of St. Mary Porte, in Bristoll, 
and their successors and all and every of, for, from and 
concerninge all costes, charges, suits, troubles, incum- 
brances and expenses whatsoever weh the said church- 
wardens and parishioners, or any of them, shall sus- 
teyne, board, pay or bee at, for or by reason of the 
maintenance, bringinge upp or keepinge of them nowe 
beinge, or in tyme to come to bee by any wayes or 
means whatsoever. That then this presente obligacon 
to bee voyd, or else to stand in full power, force and 
vertue.” 

Then follow the signatures of Thomas Smith and 
bondsmen. 

8. There are some entries which show that the 
practice, lately revived, of farming out poor children 
had its antetype in the 17th century. 


1655. Paid Goodie Salter 13 months keeping Davan’s 


child six shillings eight pence a month . £4 6s. 8d. 

Paid the like to Goodie RARER for keeping 
Shepherd’s child £4 6s. 8d. 
A few items in the year 167 3 gon us that the fine 
old custom of providing a Christmas fire for the poor 
existed even in the days of the cold-hearted Dutch 


William. 


1673. Dec. 23. To Goodie Davis 2s. and 2 sackes coals 3s. ld. 
To Goodman Miles 3s. 2d. and 4 

sackes coales... . Bs. 4d. 
To Goodman ace Qs, 6d. and 4. 

sackes coals ... 4s, 8d. 


9. Lord Macaulay’s well-known representation of 
the poverty and consequent inferior social position of 
the clergy before and under the Restoration receives 
confirmatory illustration from various items in the 
records of the present church of relief afforded from the 
parish funds to clerical recipients. 


1638. At the third of May given to a poore minister 2s. Od. 
1639. Item, the 22nd of June given a poore minister 1s, Od. 
Item, given the ffirst of October to a poore 
minister’s wiffe sis ls. 6d. 
Item, given the ffirst of October to a “ poore 
minister’s wiffe SE ae 15s. 6d. 
Item, given to a verie poor ricnister. eae oes 6d. 
1645. Ffor a poor minister” ..00 seu acd eve toe 4s, Od. 


A.D. 1638. 


1649. Gave to Mr. 

gwayne to Ireland ... ... 5 

[In the verb gwayne, which is Peter Rar aleseonntcs 

(the warden for 1649) invariable way of spelling 

going, we have a pronunciation still in force 
among the peasantry of Gloucestershire. | 

1663. Gave a poor menster wch came with a 

teastemoneall o 
1664, Item, paid to 2 ministers web. came out of 
TCR meet tists Wixsjeh ween neve. sch acs B kapm cect ls. Od, 


Semore, a minister that was 


In 1583 ‘‘The yer’s wages,” or as we should now 


more politely say stipend, of Mr. Arthur, the “‘ parson” 


BRIEEFS. 


Is. Od. 


2s. Od. 
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which had remained in ruins from its second destruction 
by fire, early in the reign of Elizabeth. 


‘‘The moneys that was gathered in this parish by the 
apoyntmt. and order of the Lord Bishop and Mr. Mayor was one 
and thirtie shillings and 1ld., and delivered it to Mr. Maior the 
22nd of May, 1688, ffor and towards the building of St. Poules.” 


11. By the king’s writ, dated October 20th, 1634, 
£6,500 was charged on Bristol for ship-money, one- 
third of which was paid by the following March.' 
Further taxations were imposed in successive years, and 
there seems to be but little prescriptive record of resist- 
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raising’ funds for indemnifying such evils at a period 
when insurance offices had not arisen. 


The 20th of May, 1638, there was a breiffe published 
in our church for one [name not stated] ffor fier ; 
he certified that he had lost 220/2., but his neibours 
said in the breiffe that his losse was about 120k. 
We gathered in money ... ; 

The first of July, 1638, gathered ‘upon a ‘breiffe ffor 
ffier ffor Will. Charles, Lawrence Adams of Credi- 
ton, in the County of Devon, and 4 others 

The 15th of July, 1638, gathered upon a brieffe for 
fer burning the church and chaunsell, nothing 
left but the stone walls of the church of a 
Norfolk ... vs. lob. 


Analogous to fio haneqelencset is one of the same 
year towards the re-building of St. Paul’s cathedral, 


iis. viijd. 


iiijs, iijd. 


of Edward Dudleston and eleven other parishioners, 
whose names are in the indictment. The writ is dated — 
24th May, 1688, and is subscribed by William Jones, 
mayor, and the sheriffs. 


Civitas Bristoll. 
To Richard Russell and Robert Cavill, dollectors within the 


| pishe of St, Marie-PRort-for monie jmposed on severall psons, with- 


in the said pishe for his Mati service of shippinge, and also to 
James Easton, sergeant-at-mace, within the said city, or to anie 
two of them. 

These are in his Ma ‘* name to require yo" to levy by distresse, 
and sale of the goods of the severall psons hereunder named the 
severall somes on them respectivelie impossed for and towards 
the businis of shippinge within this cittie by vertue of his 
Maties write and the instructions of the lords of his Mats most 


1 Cal, State Papers, 1635-6, 297. 
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honourable Privie Counsell to us in that behalfe directed and 
where no distresse is or may bee found yo" are in default of pay- 
ment to app’hende and take the bodies of such pson or psons 
refusing to make payment or not havinge goodes or chattles to be 
hadd and taken by distresses and him or them to committ to his 
Mates prison of Newgate, within the said cittie there to remayne 
untill further order be given ffor their discharge. And hereof wee 
require yo" not to ffaile as you tender his Maties service, and will 
answer yo™ neglect at yo" prill. Given under our handes and 
seales the xxiiijth day of Maie, 1638, 
W. Jones, Maior. 


Willm. Wyatt ; 
St. Mareport p’ishe. Abra, Edwards | sine 

8. = oO 

Heward.Dudlestong caiyens senses fee OOR 125100 
Tomas Bailie: pivicdaaug eitdoriiene Sohn O0st122300 
Christophen Cattrelll..2..7 cesat teed cerca ee OO OZ S00 
Hdiward:G:wyne: <... cette dass rete ss OOMNOZ: 100 
Erasmus Batten: 4... ss. “Ge ws. voor O00) 1025500 
Whallms Shepar@icts sss. esrucans esaticeem COsm0O 00 
George Wesson ... eu. sc we Gee on, OOPLOL 00 
Richard VWarretii.. cs (ayo yew oven coe OO) (Obn 100 
Widow. Enurtnolleg?)| iss, cn, een esan es a OO RNO2E S00 
Mhomas, Barwitkes - ti castes (tn ole L008 OO 
Widow-shepward © 2. ss. denn ore tee OU OS. O00 
Thomas Bavkine,:s ‘sate crete ores hreaeee OO MOO SOO 
Sum tot. 03 15 00 


It will be seen that the sums charged upon each 
person vary from 2s. to 12s., and committal to Newgate 
prison, within the city, is the penalty for persistent 
refusal to pay, or in the case of there not being. goods 
or chattels that might be taken by distress. 

12. The payments for ringing the church bells tell 
of many awakening incidents, both of a local and of a 
national character, and recall many important events 
that now have their place in English history. 

We may simply advert to such entries as payments 
for ringing on Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, and on her 
coronation day; as much as 7s. being given to the 
ringers on the latter occasion in 15838, which in those 
days was no mean sum, and it gives us an idea of 
the jubilant outburst of loyal feeling on such annual 
celebration. 

Under 1644 the ringings are significant of the 
troubles with which the country was then convulsed :— 


Item paid for ringing of the bells when Prince pe a 


came in ... sa 38. 
Item for ringinge ‘the bells when his Matie ¢ came in ... 33. 
Item paid for ringinge when the Lord ee came 

into the cittie .... .. 2s. 
Item paid for ringing when the paces: S 5 Matic came in ls. 6d. 
Item more gave the sexton to buy flowers for dressing 

TPsuHeyCHULGH A, fiscca cca: Mado see Peseta evn oes ls. 


Previously to the two latter items is a payment of 
9s. to two men for three days’ work about the bells, 
which shows that the wages for such labour was Is. 64d. 
a day. 
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The bell-ringing in relation to James II. gives us 
an epitome of his history. Under October 10th, 1633, 
there occurs :— 


Paied the ringers at the birth of the duke (of nee 


being commanded by Mr. Maior ... ... ... .. 2s. 
Under the year 1688 we have :— 
Money payd for ringing for y® birth of y® prince .... 2s. 
(June 12). Money payd for prayers from y® Court for 
y® young prince... . Is, 
zs Money payd for a book % ave thanks or 
Vorbirchroteyos prince, ate esa ee wets! ees Is, 


These last three items are relative to the first ap- 
pearance on life’s stage of the so-called Pretender, who 
was born on the morning of Sunday, the 10th of June, 
and was destined to 77 years of suffering and exile. 

The facile change of allegiance from. the last of the 
Stuarts to his Hanoverian successor is curiously trace- 
able by the capricious fits of jubilation in the belfry 
and by the expenditure in prayers against and on 
behalf of the triumphal dynasty. 

1688, Money paid for ringing on the king’s birthday ls. 6d. 


Money paid for prayers ee y°® time of 


invasion ls. Od. 


At this time the Pane of Orange had not reached 
Torbay, and it would have been, therefore, premature 
to take the winning side. No sooner, however, had 
the invasion succeeded than we find a distinct change 
of peal in the bells: 


Money payd for two days ringing for the Prince of 


Orange... 4s, 6d. 
Money payd for! twa ‘hooks or ye Gouri to) cee ? 

thanks for y® Prince of Orange eee ls. 6d. 
Money payd for ringing when y® king and queen was 

PLOCIAIMEd. sce Bere) aoe 2s. 6d. 
Money payd for ringing nent ae eal meten was 

crowned... ... 2s. 6d. 
Money payd fon edens 9. pray, ton ye ene fail quecn 6d. 


13. Among miscellaneous items many occur of pay- 
ments at the Raven and the Lamb, two public-houses 
yet existing in Mary-le-port street. 


1580. Item paide the xvi ae of Marche at the 


Raven.. xiid. 
Item payd (20th aril), - the enh Aa xvid. 
1583, Paid the 238 August att the Raven att the 
taking of the collector’s accompts 2s. 6d. 
and more 6d. for a quart of sek (sack) 
which was called in after the reconning ... 3s. 
1662. Oct. 23. By money paid at the Starr «=. ... 3s. 
Dec. 4. By money pdatthe Swan ... ... 2s. 
1693. 27 June. Paid at the nae Head Honoany a 
dinner.. . £4 15s. 
August 4, pent went we Reon two torn (to 
taen) pore (poor) out of y® paresh ... 6d. 


Sept. 19. Spent at Townsend’s when we joan 
y® grete belled oman (great bellied woman) 
OUt Vos paristine ss. aie ee ent wih ove sles 2s, 2d, 
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1703. Ist May. Spentatthe Raven ... ... 1... ... 3s. 6d. 
At the Horseshew ... ... ... «x ls. 6d. 
At Addamand Eve... ... . 8d, 


[The Adam and Eve tavern yet flourishes, anda is 
situated in one of the passages connecting 
Wine street with Mary-le-port street. 


Sep. 8. To Major Wade on ase, ee laiGes 
For ringing the queen’s coronation ... ... ... 2s. 6d. 
To expenses atthe Swan... ... 3s. 4d. 
[This inn also stands, It has a good ornamental 
barge board of the 15th century ; much of the 
rest of the structure is of Tudor date. ] 
To expence atthe Bull... ..... 2s. 
1704. May 22. Paid at the Crowne with the notary 2s. 6d. 
The same day Major Wade for afee... ... 10s. 
29th. Paid at the Star in Cock ante ae a 
dinner for y® witnesses... ... 8s. 4d. 
Paid the same night at y® Three ans ein 
Major Wade ... .. 6s. 9d. 
Paid at the Swan in Thomas gereet with, eulde 
Forde... ... 6d. 
June 7, Paid at the Biase! e Beathers wal 
the notary and Mr. Thomas... ... ... ... ls. 6d. 


14. Among the payments for church repairs, addi- 
tions and alterations, occur the following mixed assem- 
blage. It may be noted that a carpenter’s wages had 
risen by 16338 to 8s. a week, and that the “ hookes and 
twistes’’ (hinges), ‘‘crampes and speekes,’’? which he 
then used, would be asked for under the same familiar 
terms in the trade at the present time. How well Tobie 
Dimocke made the door in the church porch can be 
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judged by its having lasted till now, if indeed we are 
not deceived in the identity :— 


1633, May 25. Paied the paynter for payntinge of 
the kinge and queene’s arms, the Creede 
and Lord’s praier, sum of «£2 Ils. 


June 8. Paid the three Peat for a weeke’s 


work ... eee Ne £1 4s, 
Sept. 7. Paid for a communion ibook for ye 
churche .., 8s. 6d. 


Oct. 10, Paied Tobie Dindcke for makings of 
the doore unto the church porch ... 
Paid unto Henry Longe for hookes and triste, 
a bar, a boult, and crampes.... ... .. ... £l 
‘** nailes and speekes for the doores . fea axe 12s, 4d. 
By money paid for whiteliming the church ... £3 16s, 
To William Becon for his two servants for 12 
dayes whitlyming the church . £1 10s. 
And lyme and stone for that use... Sas 3s. 4d - 
1685. Pd Mr. Morrett for a ee and oe for the 
church — 


DAES 


1638. 


. £21 178. 


In the north wall were lately discovered and opened 
to view the mullions and tracery of the windows which 
had been blocked up three centuries ago by the houses 
outside. 

The grand eagle lectern, weighing 692lbs., SSanaaly 
belonged to the Cathedral. A new font, the gift of 
Col. J. R. Bramble, has been added to the church in 
conclusion of the recent restoration (1877). The resto- 
ration cost £2,150, and has been judiciously conducted. 








CHAPTER XX. 
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1. Dedication of St. Thomas’ Church. 


5. Churchwardens’ Books. 


\) HERE was a tradition that this church had 
been originally dedicated to St. Thomas 
(of Canterbury) the Martyr; and Mr. 
John Reynolds, upon a careful examina- 
tion of the deeds belonging to the church, 
found this to be correct. He says we 
have numerous entries in the name of 

WA the martyr, viz., in the 15, 18 and 38 
Henry VI. and 19 Edward IV. In 81 Henry VI. 
‘‘martyr’”’? is erased, and also in 16 Henry VI. the 
same word is cancelled; while in 24 Elizabeth we find 
St. Thomas the Martyr, and in 20 Elizabeth St. Thomas 
the Apostle. In reference to these facts, Sir John 
Maclean remarks that it would seem that there had 
long been some uncertainty as to the dedication, for we 
find the word martyr is cancelled in the deed of 16 
Henry VI., and that it appears in 24 Elizabeth, though 
the word apostle is used in the 20th of that reign. 
There can be no doubt, however, that any claims of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket to the honour of the dedication were 
intended to be set aside by the edict of Henry VIII., 
by which it was commanded that ‘St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury should not be esteemed nor called a saint; that 
all images and pictures of him should be destroyed ; 
the festival in his honour be abolished; and his name 
and remembrance be erased out of all books, under 
pain of his majesty’s indignation and imprisonment at 
his grace’s pleasure.”” Accordingly the church deeds 





2. The Old Church. 


3. The present Building. 4. Chanirees. 


6. Church Practices. 


were no longer suffered to 
retain the designation of 
martyr; and, in 1566, a 
new seal was made, with 
the inscription, ‘‘ Thomas 
the Apostel of Iesv Christ.” 
This seal is yet preserved 
in the church vestry. 

2. The present interest 
of the church is quickly 
consummated. The only 
ancient portion is the muti- 
lated tower, which has been 
shorn of turrets and battlements. The roof of the 
belfry internally shows some ribs and elaborate bosses 
of the Early English style, but externally the buttresses 
and windows are of the Perpendicular period. The old 
church is said to have been conspicuous for beauty, 
and to have ranked second to St. Mary Redeliff for 
spaciousness and elegance. It is mentioned in docu- 
ments as early as 1200, and was then like Redclifi— 
only a chapel to another (Bedminster) church.* 

8. The existing building was completed in 1793, 
having occupied four years in erection. Of its style it 
is no very bad example, there being no heterogeneous 
mixture of Gothic and the so-called Classical modes, 
though the arrangement is typically that usual to the 

1 Barrett, 557. 
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former style. It consists of three aisles, the columns 
dividing which are square in section and have plain 
moulded capitals, from which spring semi-circular 
arches. The ribs of the ceilings rest on carved cherubs, 
with a dove at the points of intersection. The nave 
has a barrel roof, the ceilings of the side aisles being 
flat. Over the Grecian altar-piece, which is flanked on 
either side by a life-size statue, is a large picture of the 
incredulity of Saint Thomas. 

4. Several chantries: were founded in the earlier 
church, one being for the soul of Richard II. Some 
members of the Canynges family were interred within 
the earlier building. The walls are much encrusted 
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Bristol, for the healthful state of King Richard IT. and 
for that of the mayor and corporation of the town of 
Bristol.* 


5. Among the entries in the wardens’ books are the 
following :— 


1544, Carpenter for day’s labor... ... 10. .0e see 6d. 
1564. Paid Carpenter for 2 days work... ... se 2s. 
1597. To Mr. Walker his whole yeeres stypende ves OO 
To John Sexton ditto ... £2 138, 4d. 
For synginge bredd the whole yeere... ... ... 2s. 8d. 
Paid to the Large House ‘a 16s. 
Paid for the defasinge of trinities and crucifixes 
in the glass wyndows ... . 4s, 
Paid to John Sexton for penning, down the Cross 
inthe church ... . 9s. 2d. 
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Interior of St. Thomas’ Church. 


with sepulchral memorials, but none of the inscriptions 
call for particular mention. Near the church is an 
almshouse of ancient foundation, of which the inscrip- 
tion on its front will be sufficient to indicate the char- 
acter :—‘‘ St. Thomas Parish. This almshouse was 
erected in the year 1292, for sixteen persons, by Simon 
de Burton, and re-built Anno Domini 1721. He was 
five times mayor of this city, and the original founder 
of St. Mary Redcliff Church.” 

In 1881 (5 Richard IT.), John Stokes, burgess of 
Bristol, enjoins that his body be buried in the chapel 
of the Blessed Mary in the parish church of St. Thomas; 
and leaves to Robert Cheddre, William Walter and John 
Woderowe five shops in Redcliff street, these parties to 
provide two chaplains to celebrate in the chapel of the 
Blessed Mary, in the parish church of St. Thomas of 


SIMON DE BURTON’S OBIT :— 


1544. In pane to Mr. Mayre 6s. 8d. 
Mr. Recorder ... 10d. 
es Town Clerk 10d. 
oS Sherif Sy anaMtaer tert eta 3s. 4d. 
es LZsPEIGStSs be cae see! GL  -Saae. 4s, 
ES Sword bearer ... 12d. 
es Mayor’s 4 sergeants oie sas 16d. 
oe the Bayly’s servant «... sae ae 4d. 
de 2 clerks aes yee 12d. 
se for laying the hearge and afters 2d. 
S$ the bellman: (3). <a Rix cernies 4d. 
eS 100 poor people ses 6s. 8d. 
ae Proctors for their attendasice. 13s. 4d. 
sé for renewing of two tapers ... 10d. 
Sum 40s. 8d. 


6. The following communication, which gives some 
1 Great Book of Wills, per Rev. T. P. Wadley. 
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St. Thomas’ Church. 


interesting particulars of church practices in the earlier 
part of last century, was made to the local papers by 


the present vicar :— 
April 10th, 1710. 


I, John Gibb, Clerk, vicar of the parish and parish church of 
Bedminster, in the county of Somerset, and diocese of Bath and 
Wells, and of the chapels belonging thereto, St. Thomas and St. 
Mary Redcliff, in the city of Bristol, and Abbot’s Leigh, in the 
county of Somerset, all three in the jurisdiction and diocese of 
the Bishop of Bristol; and likewise prebendary of the prebend of 
Bedminster and Redcliff, in the cathedral church of Sarum, did, 
for the information of my successors, set down—in this register 
book belonging to the chappel of St. Thomas, and always in the 
custody of the vicar—those particulars I know or could learn 
concerning my vicaridge. Not doubting but though much be 
wanting in order to an exact account of it from the beginning, 
because the like was not done by my predecessors or never came 
to my hands. It may be useful in succeeding times to a man who 
shall come a stranger into this place may be utterly unfurnished 
with other helps, as I was, for knowing neither the duties or the 
profits of the place, except as I could learn them from the clerks, 
or sextons, or others whom I asked. At least if I may judge by 
myself, as I am sure I should have esteemed myself extremely 
obliged to any of my predecessors who should have writ down 
what he knew or what was usual 100 or 200 years ago. SoI hope 
that this will not be unacceptable to any that shall come after me. 

Bedminster is the mother church, and I was instituted and 
inducted to it with the chappels annexed in the month of June, 
1702. The Bishop of Bath and Wells gave institution, and the 
Archdeacon of Bath, by his mandate to a neighbouring clergyman 
(it was the minister of Long Ashton in my case), gave induction. 

The usual duties or publick services, as it was in my time, and 
had been practised by my predecessors since the Restoration in 
the year 1660, are as is here set down. 

1st.—Sermon and publick prayer one part of every Sunday 
morning or evening at St. Thomas, and the other part at St. Mary 
Redcliff. But when there is any publick worship at one place 
there is none in the other, the congregation being the same in 
both, 

2ndly.—There is sermon with prayer once every Sunday at 
Bedminster, morning or evening as the minister is pleased to 
appoint. 

3rdly.—There is sermon with prayer one Sunday in three at 
Abbot’s Leigh. But it is only once in one day at any of the 
churches, and upon the morning or evening as the minister shall 
appoint, And the clerks do commonly wait upon him the Satur- 
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day before to know what he has resolved, that they may ring the 
bell to call the people together either for the morning or afternoon 
as he shall direct. 

4thly.—There are prayers read at St. Thomas every day of 
the week except Thursday, when the market for cattle hinders 
the people that they cannot come conveniently to church. But 
the prayer there is only once in the day, and that usually in the 
morning. 

Sthly.—At the other churches are never any prayers read 
except on extraordinary occasions and when there is sermon ; 
only they are read usually at St. Mary Redcliff the week days 
before the sacrament is administered there, but they are only in 
the morning, and then they are omitted at St. Thomas, 

6thly.—Upon days appointed by authority for publick thanks- 
givings there is sermon with prayers once in the morning com- 
monly at St. Thomas, and the prayers only read at Bedminster. 
But upon days of fasting there is sermon with prayers at each 
church only once, and omitted in one place when it is gone about 
in the other. 

7thly.—The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is given at Leigh 
only once a year, commonly about Christmas. At Bedminster 
three times, viz., Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, before or 
after any of those days as the vicar does appoint. 

At St. Mary Redcliff and St. Thomas four times each year, 
viz., at St. Thomas on Christmas-day, Easter-day, Whit-Sunday, 
and the first Sunday after the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel. 
At St. Mary Redcliff on the first Sunday after Christmas-day, on 
Palm Sunday and Trinity Sunday, and the second Sunday after 
Michaelmas. 

Sthly.—Finding that it had been the practice of my predeces- 
sors and of the other ministers of the city to baptise by the form 
appointed for Publick Baptism, with godfathers and godmothers— 
finding, I say, this to be the common custom in private houses, I 
complied with it at the request of the parishioners on the week- 
days, but refused to do it on the Sundays. 

We made no scruple to marry people who had a license early— 
that is, any time after four or five o’clock in the morning and 
before twelve or dinner time, but never in the afternoon or at 
night, 


The church has been lately restored at a cost of 
£3,500. A new rose window has been placed in the 
chancel and the whole of the lights taken out and re- 
placed by cathedral glass, while the pillars and walls 
have been highly decorated in the Byzantine style. 
The church was re-opened on 17th April, 1880. 








1. First of all a Benedictine Priory. 
5. Payments to the Vicar. 6. Monuments. 
8. Extracts from Churchwardens’ Books. 





HT. PHILIP and Jacob (or James) was pri- 
f marily a chapel to a religious house of 
the order of St. Benedict, which stood at 
the eastern end of the present church. A 
market having been established near its 
site for the service of the castle and town, 
and the inhabitants of the district conse- 
quently increasing, a parish church was 
instituted, but at what date is uncertain. It is men- 
tioned, however, as early as 1174, as then being one 
of the fees of William, Earl of Gloucester. In 1388, 
Henry Wakefield, Bishop of Worcester, annexed the 
rectory to the monastery of Tewkesbury; and in the 
Bristol Museum and Library is the original document 
by which Thomas, Abbot of Tewkesbury, appoints 
brother Richard Worcester, prior of St. James, Bristol, 
to take possession of the church of St. Philip and 
Jacob, and receive the tithes and oblations on -behalf 
of that abbey; the deed is dated at Tewkesbury, 20th 
August, 1393. 

2. The tower, except the upper stage, which is 
debased Perpendicular, is a beautiful piece of Early 
Knglish, having two collateral lancet windows, with 
bold mouldings on each of the four sides. A deeply 
recessed, boldly cut, arch of the same (13th century) 
date, opens from the base of the tower into the church ; 

[Vor. IL] 


2. Architectural description. 
Kingswood Forest. 


3. The Chancel. 
7. LEvection of St. George's Church. 


4. Norman relics. 


and a corresponding arch divides the north aisle of the 
chancel from the nave aisle. The nave is separated from 
the aisles by three arches of exceedingly broad span, 
which are sustained by massive pillars, having no capital 
or base, the moulding springing direct from the ground, 
and round the soffit of each arch. During the restora- 
tion, in 1868, the bases of these piers were found about 
18 inches below the present level. It is said that there 
formerly stood an intermediate pillar between each of 
the existing pillars, but that the middle ones were taken 
down to afford accommodation for the gallery. The two 
pointed arches which were once comprised within the 
span of each of the present extraordinary obtuse arches 


were thus thrown into one. 


The roof is of timber with carved bosses: it is an 
excellent specimen of the time of Richard IT. (circa 
1390), but until lately it was concealed by a plaster 
ceiling. Some interesting corbels which supported the 
old roofs of the aisles still jut from the walls. 

3. The Kemys aisle, or chantry to a family of that 
name, is divided from the chancel by panelled arches 
of the time of Henry VII. Inside of one of the piers 
is a stone staircase, which communicated with the rood- 
loft. Some remains of steps in another pier belonged 
to a stone pulpit; and in the pier adjoining is an aumbry 
for eucharistic vessels. Recent investigations of the same 

Q 2 
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piers have led to the discovery that they form a super- 
added casing to the remains of a beautifully propor- 
tioned Karly English church which occupied the area of 
the present chancel. In the external north wall of the 
chancel may be seen traces of a 18th century window 
and doorway. 

4. The font is Norman. A coffin slab, with some 
curious ornament in transitional Norman (12th century) 
is preserved in the church (see engraving at 236). A 
portion of a sepulchral effigy of a warrior in plate 
armour, of uncertain identity, is in the north aisle. 

5. By a deed, dated 1394, Richard, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, ordains that Hugh Hope, the first vicar, shall 
have a manse or 


A.D. 1670. 


Esq., daughter of Sir Abraham Elton, bart., who died 
the 6th November, 1718, aged 26. ‘There are like- 
wise some curious memorials to which we shall again 
call attention of rangers of Kingswood Forest, the 
latest belonging to the close of the 16th century. 
This was when Kingswood was a demesne of and in 
possession of the crown. The church stood on the 
southern border of this extensive chase of which the 
constable of Bristol castle was warden. Kingswood 
belonged to the kings of Wessex, at whose Palace at 
Pucklechurch, it will be remembered, Edmund, the suc- 
cessor of Athelstan was assassinated (946), while seated 
at a feast among his earls and thanes, by Liulph, the 

outlaw. In the 
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the expense of 
the abbot and 
convent, to be === A 
maintained and = f= —=— = == J = i 
supported after- = = == “4 “ 
wards by the === == ae 
same vicar and | — — ==> = fi yl 
his successors, SSS = Vint 
and receive out === ==> __ me 
of the profits of 
the church year- 
ly, by the hands 
of the prior of 
St. James, twelve 
marks of silver ; 
all other profits 
arising out of 
the church re- 
ceived by the 
vicar to be paid 
to the religious 
of Tewkesbury or the prior of their cell of St. James, 
the vicar to do all the duty and have the cure of souls 
in his parish; and as by a statute of 4 Richard IT. the 
diocesan upon all appropriations of churches should 
order a convenient sum of silver to be distributed 
amongst the poor of the parish out of the profits of 
the church, Bishop Richard, 1408, ordered 6s. 8d. only 
to be given at Christmas yearly to the poor by the re- 
ligious of Tewkesbury, on account of the smallness of 
the church and its revenues. 1 

6. In the chancel is a stone with an inscription to 
Isaac Elton, merchant, who died 23rd October, 1714, 
aged 34, and his two daughters, both baptised Mary ; 
and on another to Elizabeth, the wife of Peter Day, 

1 Barrett, 529, 
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St. Philip’s Church. From Photograph by Snary. 


Bertune, or Bar- 
ton Regis, on the 
southern border, 
was held by two 
freemen, who 
rendered an- 
nually £9 2s. and 
3,000 loaves for 
the king’s hunt- 
| aaa \\ a= ing dogs. - In 

Mi i Wy y Vf \il) RAR) i | 1227, disaffores- 
fi fi ie ‘il i; ANISM: = =| tation was com-— 
z : see | manded by Hen- 
ry III., and all 
persons with 
privileges within 
the forest were 
allowed to fell 


and sell timber 
and make parks 


without let or 
hinderance from the verderer. Even so late, however, as 
the 41st year of Elizabeth the trees were numerous; for 
an action was brought against Thomas Chester, Hsq., 
for intrusion on the royal chase and felling 1,000 oaks. 
In 1651 the woodland sheltered from 1,500 to 2,000 
deer, all of which were destroyed during the inter- 
reenum by the lawless depredators of the neighbour- 
hood. The chase was, in 1670, restored with 5,000 
deer by Sir Bayham Throckmorton, who obtained, by 
royal license, sixty years lease of the forest land. The 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, in his Mistory of Litton, has 
traced the history of the various manors, not forgetting 
the moral, or rather immoral, condition of the people. 
Notwithstanding the deservedly famed evangelical 
labours of Whitfield and Wesley the Kingswood district 
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was, as late as 1811, so infamous for its giving security 
to thieves and housebreakers that an association was 
formed for the suppression of these desperadoes who 
were the terror of the surrounding parts. The most 
notorious characters of the gang were the family of 
Benjamin Cains, and the Rey. H. T. Ellacombe tells us 
that one of the earliest funerals he conducted when a 
curate was over the body of Benjamin Cains who, in 
1817, at the age of 23, was executed at Gloucester for 
burglary. Also the eldest son, George, was transported 
for life for housebreaking ; Thomas and Benjamin were 
executed for burglary; Thomas, Joseph and Samuel 
transported for burglary; James, a grandson of old 
Benjamin, executed for murder; Francis and Thomas, 
grandsons, transported; other descendants transported 
or executed; three daughters had their respective hus- 
bands executed or transported. 


7. ‘‘St. Philip’s out-parish being large and populous, in the par- 
liament held 1751 an act was passed for dividing the parish of St. 
Philip and Jacob, and for erecting a church in the new intended 
parish ; the preamble to which recites, ‘that the church was not 
large enough to contain the inhabitants,’ In order to promote 
that good intention, Thomas Chester, Esq., lord of the manor, 
gave a piece of ground in Kingswood, the site of the church dedi- 
cated to St. George, churchyard, parsonage-house, and a field near 
it. Dr. Butler, Bishop of Bristol, gave 400/. towards the main- 
tenance of the new vicar, besides which he obtained 400/. more 
from the Governors of Queen Ann’s Bounty. The corporation of 
Bristol gave towards building the church 250/. provided they 
should have the presentation of the living, which they now enjoy ; 
the Merchants Society gave 150/. Mr. Onesi, Tyndal 1001. 

‘The act was after some delay carried into execution, and on 
Tuesday, March 3, 1752, David Peloquin, Esq., mayor, attended 
by the aldermen, and the other commissioners appointed for 
building the new church, went in their coaches in procession to 
the spot marked out for the purpose, and laid the first stone of 
the structure, putting under it several pieces of the coin of George 
2d. ; the upper part of it had the following inscription : 


TEMPLUM HOC 
DEI OPT, MAX, GLORLE 
ET HOMINUM INDIES PECCANTIUM SALUTI 
SACRUM 
ERIGI VOLUIT PIETAS PUBLICA 3 
ABSIT TAMEN, 

QUOD INTER IGNOTA NOMINA 
REVERENDI ADMODUM IN CHRISTO PATRIS 
JOSEPHI BUTLER, 

NUPER BRISTOLLIENSIS EPISCOPI 
LATEAT NOMEN, 

. D. Dd. D. 4002. 
JAM TUM AD DUNELMENSES MIGRATURUS, 


On the lower part of the stone was this : 


REGNANTE GEORGIO SECUNDO 
JUSTO, CLEMENTI, FORT, 
ANGULAREM HUNC LAPIDEM 
5 NON. MART, 1752, 
POSUIT. 
DAVID PELOQUIN, CIVITATIS BRISTOLL, PRATOR. 


KINGSWOOD FOREST. 
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“Thus at the expence of 2853/. 17s. 74d. was the church and 
vicarage-house compleated, and a place of worship erected for the 
resort of the numerous inhabitants of Kingswood, which from 
being a wild forest for deer is now become a well-inhabited place, 
with several thousand industrious and civilized people, living 
happily in their neat cottages. This chace of Kingswood was a 
demesne of the crown belonging to Bristol castle, but was in 
process of time divided, by a mutual consent and combination 
among the several lords, who had estates confining upon it, and 
not by any grant from the crown, as was made appear by survey 
and inquisition taken May 26, 1652, by Endimion Porter and 
others in the Exchequer, when it was proved the total improved 
value of the whole chace was per annum 1241/, 0s. 4d. Total of 
acres 3432 and 2 roods. Total of gross value for cottages, timber, 
coal-mines, &c. 2082/. 10s. For deer about 30, formerly 1500 or 
2000, 302. But the Nwllwm Tempus bill that has since been passed 
has now fixed the right in the present lords, however dubious their 
title was before. 

** One Mr. Dyer of Bristol was the reputed ranger of Kingswood 
chace, and a duty called chiminage was usually paid at Lawford’s 
gate for ever pack-saddle passing through the said chace during 
the fairs of St. James and St. Paul.” ? 

The forest of Kingswood extended to Lawford’s 
gate, where, in a lodge erected for the purpose, resided 
a keeper, who received a toll of one penny from every 
person passing through the gate to the fairs held in 
Bristol twice in a year. The gate, together with the 
lodge and a tavern called the Green Man, which had 
been for the accommodation of foresters, were pulled 
down in 1768; and thus the last memorial of the royal 
chase of Kingswood, in this vicinity, was swept away. 
The adjacent church of St. Philip has, however, pre- 
served the sepulchral memorials above mentioned ; for 
we may well suppose that, as this parish bounded the 
forest of Kingswood on the side next Bristol, the re- 
mains of some of those employed on the royal domain 
would be interred within or near its sanctuary, and in 
this expectation we are not disappointed. On a stone 
inside the communion rails, and forming part of the 
floor at that end of the church, is inscribed—‘‘ HERE 
LYETH THE BODY OF THOMAS PYTLEY SYMTIMS KEPER OF 
THE QUEEN’S FOREST, WHO DYED THE LAST DAY OF 
ocToBER, 1596.’ A dog and a cross-bow, indicative of 
the calling of the deceased, is portrayed upon the stone 
in outline; but some barbarous churchwarden has per- 
mitted the insertion of a modern brass plate into the 
stone, for the purpose of recording a recent death, which 
has so mutilated the figures as to destroy the most 
interesting portion of them entirely. 

Not far distant is a second memorial of Kingswood 
foresters, and one which is more deserving attention 
than even that just mentioned. In the soffit of an arch 
on the south side of the Kemys aisle is an axe or 
hatchet, sculptured in stone, with an uninscribed label 
round the handle. Adjoining it is another label, 

1 Barrett, 539-41. 
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charged with an old English inscription, commemorating 
* Holes Vylter 1 athavgwite uxor eis’? —in English, 
“ John Lyltir and Margaret his wife.”’ This appears to 
belong to the close of the 15th century. 

8. The following entries appear in the church- 
wardens’ books :-— 


1558. Payd for a coat and pair of hosen for the organ 


player... .. Nee .  Vils. ivd. 
Payd for the making of his coat, doublet and 
hosen «..  ... San Tesenyp LLIB, 
1562. Paid to Brown the tyler for & Six days... sp higlecs elves 
1564, Paid to the whipper of dogs... ws cee ae xiid, 


The office of dog-whipper is one of which frequent 
mention is made in church accounts. It seems explained 
by the custom of nailing the heads of foxes, hedgehogs 
and other ‘‘vermin’’ upon or near the church door. 
This proved an attraction to neighbouring dogs and led 
to the necessity of the office named. ‘The extirpation of 
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sparrows, hedgehogs, foxes and other so-called vermin, 
would seem to have been almost a religious, or at least 
an ecclesiastical, calling. 


1586. Paid carpenter 2days’ work ... .. Foe HEP 
1590. Paid to the ringers at my Lord Bishop's S feoming vid. 


This was to John Thornborough of whom we have 
already spoken. 


1634, Paid to Bakeway for 5 hedgehogs ... ... ... .. Is. 
Paid to Hugh Morgan for 5 ge aa Gis eg, UNS: 

1642, Paid for 4 pole cats ... ... Seer yScoto fast Sd. 
oeZ WOOL MUNISUCIS er Wines dase ses tas, ess. ate * LG} 
(POraAnOUVHereuitniS LOL meatal, =. peso hee avg, | sat 2 LS 
LO‘ POORAMINISUET NS: sem Pivere eequw ace seers Ses Caswell Be 
LOis POON MMDISbery Les ag. heed open ek, ee atanee. 23s 
Mo AnocheVAMINISuele <:. leva weve, aye wees Get LSE 
Totwompoor ministers. “yc Gest akeh) cost seat esta ees 
OVAL POOLMMUMISCCL GIRSTE sc4ira (esatifese RIGS Mx? alee oe: 
To a poor minister’s wife... ...  ... sleduadestiene Le 

1652. Given to a distressed minister for 3 sermons... 10s. 
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Top and Side of a Norman Tombstone in St. Philip’s Churchyard, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


> CHURCH OF ST. AUGUSTINE THE Less. + 


I. The earlier Building. 
Church. 5. Monuments. 


G \i N the site of the present church stood an 
| older building, which was first erected by 







the canons of the adjacent monastery. 


: NG )» ‘This appears from an original document: 
aN 
es . “Q ‘In 1234 the mayor and commonalty of 
) Y) 


Bristol purchased from the convent, for 
nine marks of silver, sufficient land in St. 

js ¥  Augustine’s marsh for making a new 
quay or trench; and in the following year the abbot 
and brethren commenced the church of St. Augustine 
the Less, for the accommodation of persons dwelling 
within the precincts of the abbey, whose communication 
with the town was about to be interrupted by the new 
trench.” + 

2. A chantry at the altar of the Holy Sepulchre was 
founded in this church in the time of Edward III.? 

3. The existing edifice dates from about the year 
1480, and as the arms of Abbots Newland and Elyott 
appear in some old glass now inserted in the east 
window of the north aisle, we may infer that they 
were contributors towards the erection of the church. 
The tower was built at the cost of the parishioners. 
Jt is in the third pointed or Perpendicular style, and 
presents, on the whole, a fair model of a plain church. 
It consists of a tower at the west end, nave and two 
aisles, with porch on the north side, and a spacious 
chancel, also in triple division, the centre of which 
extends beyond the main body of the church, and is 

1 Barrett, 61. ? Cal. Rot. Pat.. Edw. IIL, 134. 


2. Chantry of Holy Sepulchre. 
6. Extracts from Registers, &c. 


3. Architectural Description. 4. Alterations of 
7. Anecdotes of College Green. 


pierced by a three-light window on the north and one 
upon the south side, and by one of four lights at the 
east end, which was inserted about thirty years ago, and 
is of the same character as the old windows in the nave. 
All the windows in the chancel and one on the south 
side of the nave have been filled during the last thirty 
years with modern stained class, as also the headings 
of the other windows. The upper moulding of the 
exterior wall at a height of three feet from the base is 
very bold and of ogee shape, and is continued round 
the church. The buttresses are not large, but well- 
proportioned, and have well-moulded set-offs. All the 
external angles have the buttresses set against each 
angle. The tower is of agreeable design, and matches 
well with the rest of the structure. It is not square in 
section, the east and west sides being the widest. A 
bold octagon turret, which encloses the stone newel 
staircase on the north-east angle, is the chief relieving 
feature, and in this respect so much character is im- 
parted to the tower that it may be deservedly compared 
with some of the Somersetshire towers of the less con- 
spicuous class. It is of three stages, separated by 
string-courses, with an open battlement and pinnacles 
above; the lower stage contains a plain west door and 
three-light window above it. The two upper stages 
have a plain two-lght window on each face. The but- 
tresses also are in three stages. ‘The open parapet and 
the pinnacles to the buttresses and turret are somewhat 
imperfect restorations of their originals. The north 
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porch is almost wholly modern, but the doorway appears 
to be ancient; above it a poorly designed circular win- 
dow is introduced, and two similar ones are inserted at 
the west end. All the ancient windows are of pleasing 
proportion and detail, the drips, in most cases, being 
continued horizontally to meet the buttresses, an ar- 
rangement which produces a good effect. All above 
the heads of the windows is modern—cornice, parapet 
and pinnacles, alike poor in detail and inconsistent in 
character. 

The separation of the nave from the chancel exter- 
nally, though the faces of both are continuous, is worth 
noticing. This is effected by lowering the chancel and 
carrying gables over the separating arches. On the 
south side, at the junction of nave and chancel, remains 
the stone turret, which formerly gave access to the 
roodloft, and the masonry round the two doorways above 
and below is visible in the inside of the church. 

The nave is five arches in length, the chancel of two 
arches with an eastern projection. The mouldings to 
all the piers and arches are light and good, and it is to 
be remarked that the bases of the piers, which are of 
slight projection, are raised sufficiently high to show 
their set-off above a moderate bench end. This is 
noticeable, because some modern architects insist upon 
the necessity of keeping the bases below the level of a 
seat.1 The roofs of the nave and aisles are arched and 
ribbed, with flowers at their intersection. 

4. On the 29th July, 1708, a faculty was obtained 
for extending the chancel of the church. It is therein 
stated that the work was to be paid for partly by rate 
and “by a much larger sum voluntarily subscribed.” 
The faculty authorised the churchwardens and parish- 
ioners to pull down the east end of the church and 
extend it 13 feet in the clear into the churchyard ; also_ 
‘“‘to pull down the vestry adjoining the church, and in 
the room of it to build another vestry of what dimen- 
sions they shall think fit, and to adorn the chancel as 
well that which is not pulled down as that which shall 
be built in such manner as they shall see fit.’ The 
faculty is granted jointly by the bishop, the dean and 
chapter and the vicar. It is signed and sealed by Jos. 
Bristol (the bishop) and Jas. Taylor (the vicar), and is 
sealed with the common seal of the dean and chapter. 
Robert Booth, B.D., is mentioned in the document as 
the dean, and Messrs. William Hash and Edward Gore 
as the churchwardens. 

The vestry adjoining the church authorised to. be 
pulled down probably occupied the greater portion of 
the site of what is now the south aisle of the chancel, 
and had originally been built and used as the vicar’s 

1 Bristol and West of Eng. Arch, Mag., 104. 
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dwelling before the Reformation. It had been divided 
into two apartments, of which the foundations were 
discovered on the occasion of the restoration of the 
church in 1877, the dimensions being of the one adjoin- 
ing the south aisle of the nave 10ft. by 11ft., and of 
the one beyond it, from which it was separated by a 
wall nearly 3ft. thick, 8ft. by 11ft. 

It would seem that the chancel aisles were built at 
the same time that the chancel was lengthened 13ft., 
which is just the length of the present eastern projec- 
tion, and that the vestry had to be removed in order 
to build the south aisle of the chancel.? 

5. In the churchyard lie some of the Draper family ; 
also there is a gravestone to Mrs. Marianne Smith, who 
was poisoned by the notorious Mrs. Burdock, whom we 
shall again advert to. In vaults beneath the floor of 
the church are about 800 leaden coffins, enclosing the 
remains of as many parishioners. The following in- 
scriptions in the chancel refer to the Owen family, of 
South Wales :— 


Near this place, under the black marble grave stone within y° 
rayle of the alter, is inter’d the body of St Hugh Owen, of Orielton, 
in ye county of Pembrook, Baronet, who departed this life the 
13th day of January, An°. Dni, 1698, aged 53, leaving issue three 
sons and three daughters. 

Here lyes inter’d the Body of St Hugh Owen, of Orielton, in 
the county of Pembroke, Baronet, who-dyed the 13 day of January, 
Anno Dni. 1698. Also of Anne Lloyd. 1779. Honestas Optima 
Politia. Surmounted by circle containing arms, with an escut- 
cheon of pretence three birds. Supporters, two wild men. 

Underneath the Black Marble at the Communion Table, with 
her Great Grand Father, Sir Hugh Owen, Bart., lies the body of 
Anne, wife of James Lloyd, of Kilrhue, in the County of Pem- 
broke, Esq? aged 52, and Daughter of Wyrriott Owen, of Great 
Nash, in the said County, Esq? by Anne, his wife, sister of Hugh 
Barlow, of Lawrenny, in the said County, Esq? whose bodies are 
likewise interr’d here. This stone is dedicated by a grateful 
husband to the best of wives, owing to whose care and tenderness 
he now lives to tell it on her tomb that Chastity, Temperance, 
Charity, and every social virtue were her own. Hic saltem. 


6. The registers, which have been fairly kept and are 
in good condition, commence with the year 1577. ‘The 
heading of the earliest is as follows :—‘‘ The Booke ap- 
pertayning to the parish church of Little Saint Augus- 
tines within the Subbourbs of the Citie of Bristoll.” 
They contain not only entries of the ‘‘ Weddings, 
Christenings, and Burialls” which took place in the 
church and churchyard of St. Augustine, but also of 
those which were celebrated at St. Mark’s, sometimes 
described as ‘‘The Gaunts,”’ better known as The 
Mayor’s Chapel, and also’ for many years those which 
took place at the Cathedral, of which the following is 
an interesting specimen :— 

‘©1687 (old style), March the 20: was baptized Charlott the 

1 Per Rev. T. C. Price, M.A., Vicar. 
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daughter of the right Reverend Father in God S* Jonathan 
Trelawny Baronett L* Bp, of Bristoll and dame Rebecca his wife 
att the Cathedrall by D™ Tho: Kenn L® Bp. of Bath and Wells. 
She was born y® 12th of March.” [These, it will be remem- 
bered, were two of the famous seven bishops who were sent to 
the Tower by James II. for opposing his measures in favour of 
the Roman Catholics ; and Bishop Kenn is the author of the well- 
known Morning and Evening Hymns, ] 

The use of the Mayor’s chapel, as stated at 185, 
was given for some years to the French Protestant 
refugees, and amongst the entries occurs the following, 
the date being, as in the preceding instance, according 
to the old style :— 


“1701. Feb. 9. Were married Lewis Casamajor mer“"t of St. 
Steph: and Clemance Lapien at y® Ghents by y® ffrench 
minister,” + 

7. College green is a green spot in a grey city, a spot 
that has not yet lost all right to its ancient title of Bil- 
leswick, or beautiful place ; but when the sole occupants 
were the monastic fraternities in their picturesque gothic 
abbey and hospital, and no busy streets intercepted the 
vision of tree-clad hills, the name was worthily charac- 
teristic. 

It has been eminently a preaching place; as already 
remarked, it is traditionally one of the sites where St. 
Augustine himself declared the glad tidings with which 
he was commissioned from Rome, and is historically 
where St. Jordan, his disciple, displayed zeal in the 
same declaration. On Corpus Christi day, 1486, Alcock, 
Bishop of Worcester, preached here before Henry VII. 
and a noble company, in the presence of the mayor and 
‘all the processions of the town.’ In the proctor’s 
book of St. Ewens is an entry in that year of a penny 
in payment for ‘“‘berying the baner to St. Austyns,” 
which was probably on this occasion. The names of 
those who successively filled the stone pulpit which 
stood in the open green cannot be told, but we may 
select that of Tyndale, the translator of the New Tes- 
tament, who afterwards suffered at the stake for his 
opinions; also that of Huntington, a preacher of Bristol. 
No fertile imagination is required to vivify the forms 
of many remarkable men who have in their several 
days paced or paused beneath the gothic walls of the 
minster or under the coverture of the branching lines 
in front of it. Kings, barons, abbots, bishops and 
poets, from Henry II. and Fitzhardinge I. of ancient 
day to Chatterton, Coleridge and Southey of modern. 
We have mentioned the names of many such in our 


relation of incidents connected with the abbey and 


cathedral, and more might be added. But all these, 


‘* Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, kings 
And dandies, all are gone on the wind’s wings.” 


1 PerRey. T. ©. Price, M.A., ‘Vicar. 
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-walks laid out with young trees,* 
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The last-mentioned class of persons may, with respect 
to the present spot, be considered an extinct species; 
but in the last century College green was a fashionable 
promenade. Chatterton says Mrs. Newton, his sister, 
would frequently walk in College green with the young 
girls that paraded daintily there to show their finery. 
An old Bristol Guide-book is made to inform us that 
‘“‘the fair sex here are truly fair, and England cannot 
produce finer and more beautiful women than the city 
of Bristol.” At the same time our guidesman begs 
excuse from his readers for introducing some “ pretty 
lines”’ of Mr. Thorne on this very subject :— 
** Lo! ’mid the spacious walks of College green, 

What num’rous crowds of blooming nymphs are seen, 

Beneath the branches of the extended trees 

They take their circuit and imbibe the breeze. 

Not Helen’s face, which prov’d the fall of Troy, 

Outshone the charms Bristolia’s fair enjoy ; 

With these Diana and her virgin train 

May vie for beauty, but may vie in vain.” 
with more of the same sort, &c. 

In the year 1709 the green was railed in and the 
The rails were of 
wood, and therefore of a more rustic and less formal 
appearance than the present iron ones. There are views 
of the place extant as it was in the middle of the 18th 
century, when the ancient cross, with its statues of 
English sovereigns, stood regally beautiful on the spot 
where now stands a wretched modern re-production of 
the same structure. So wretchedly constructed is this 
representative of the old cross that it is already falling 
to pieces through the bad cohesion of the joints, and 
the absence of statues makes it look as meagre and 
gaunt as Dore’s likeness of Don Quixote. 

Krected upon the north cloisters of, and attached to 


the west end of the Cathedral, was the Minster-house, 


where was born, in 1758, the beautiful and unfortunate 
Mary Robinson, otherwise ‘‘ Perdita,”’ * who was playing 
that part in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,’ when she attracted 
the attention of the “first gentleman of Europe,” alias 
Florizel. She says:—‘‘The nursery in which I passed 
my hours of infancy was so near the great aisle of the 
Minster that the organ, which re-echoed its deep tones, 
accompanied by the chaunting of the choristers, was 
distinctly heard. both at morning and evening service. 
I remember with what pleasure I used to listen, and 
how much I was delighted whenever I was permitted to 
sit on the winding steps which led from the aisle to the 


1 Evans, 253. 

2 This house which she (Mrs. Robinson) calls the Minster- 
house was nearly in a ruined state and uninhabitable in the year 
1792, and was finally demolished many years since ; an engraving 
of it as it formerly stood may be seen in Skelton.—Ep. 
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cloisters.” She was educated at a school kept by the 
sisters of Hannah More, and in budding womanhood 
was married to a Mr. Robinson, who proved an un- 
faithful husband as she proved wife, and as Florizel 
did paramour. By the encouragement and tuition of 
Sheridan and Garrick, she took to the stage; and in the 
memoirs written by herself she gives an interesting 
narrative of this as well as of her earlier and subse- 
quent career, which on the whole was a sad and pitiable 
one. Inher twenty-fourth year, while travelling during 
the night in an open chaise, she induced a malady that 
terminated in a violent rheumatism, which progressively 
deprived her of the use of her limbs. Thus at this 
early age, in the pride of youth and the bloom of 
beauty, she was reduced to a state of infantile helpless- 
ness, insomuch that she was obliged to be carried about 
by an attendant. She died in 1800, and was buried in 
Windsor churchyard. Within a few days of her death 
she collected her poetical works, which display senti- 
ment, feeling and fancy ; ‘‘ but,” says Christopher North 
in reference to them, ‘‘no Englishwoman who has strayed 
from virtue ever wrote poetry worthy of being read 
twice.” 

In the Cathedral yard, on the south side, is a fine 
Early English arch, which serves as the entrance to the 
Cathedral Grammar school. There are twelve choristers 
on the foundation, and other pupils are received. 

The dignified and religious aspect of College green 
might seem to mark the spot as one of the last to be 
associated with a category of the foulest crimes. Such 
facts, however, are unhappily contained in the history 
of the place, several of the most mysterious murders on 
record having been here perpetrated. The first we will 
mention is that of Mrs. Francis Ruscombe and her 
maid-servant, whose tragic fate has gained a somewhat 
classical notoriety from its forming an illustrative in- 
stance in De Quincey’s strange paper on murder as one 
of the Fine Arts. This double murder occurred in open 
day, between one and two o’clock on Tuesday, 28th 
September, 1764. The house was robbed, and money 
carried off to a considerable amount. Mrs. Ruscombe 
was found with her throat cut, and her maid with her 
head almost severed from her body, and her skull cleft 
as with a wedge. For the discovery of the murderer a 
reward of £100 was offered by the magistracy, 50 guineas 
each by the two sisters of the murdered lady, and £100 
by the Hon. Robert Nugent, M.P. for the city, but no 
clue was obtained. A man, in a sailor’s blue jacket, 
was seen lurking about the house on the day the crime 
was committed, but further than the vague surmise thus 
afforded of the agency to which guilt might be attached 
appeared none, The mystery will doubtless remain com- 
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plete until the revelations of the final assizes. The 
house where this double murder was committed still 
stands, being No. 7, the corner house nearly opposite 
the east window of the Cathedral. 

In Howell’s State Trials may be found a detailed 
account of the conviction of Capt. Samuel Goodere for 
the murder of his brother, Sir John Dinely Goodere, 
who was strangled, at his instance, on board the Ruby 
man-of-war. Iwas in College green, under the north 
wall of St. Augustine’s church, that the ill-fated baronet 
was seized by the captain’s myrmidons, who had been 
stationed at the first story window of the White Hart 
inn—now No. 41—opposite, to watch for the egress of 
their victim from a house two doors beyond the church 
just named. The date was the 19th January, 1741, and 
the time, Sunday evening, as citizens were flocking to 
places of worship. The outcries of the captured man 
brought a crowd of people with inquiries for the reason 
of his being carried off. The reply of his brother was 
that a murder had been committed, and that they were 
conveying the prisoner on board ship to be tried. 
Hurrying him to a barge under the Sea Banks, they 
brought their captive, loudly protesting and threatening 
the while, down to Kingroad, where the Ruby lay. In 
the cabin of this ship, Captain Goodere keeping guard 
with a drawn sword at the door while the deed was 
being done, Sir John Dinely Goodere was strangled 
with a rope by Mahony and White, who had been 
bribed to commit the crime. For their part in the 
transaction White and Mahony were hung in chains at 
the mouth of the Avon, and Captain Goodere met the 
like fate on the gallows at the top of St. Michael’s hill. 
The body of the latter, however, was conveyed to the 
Infirmary, where it was exhibited to all comers, but 
was afterwards delivered to his friends; the place of 
his burial is not known. The motive for the unnatural 
crime was a baronetage and £3,000 a year, which, in 
lack of a lineal inheritor, would devolve from Sir Dinely 
to Captain Goodere. 

Another crime of the like atrocious character, and 
hardly less remarkable than either of the preceding, is 
the murder of Mrs. Mary Ann Smith, who was poisoned 
by arsenic administered to her in milk by Mrs. Burdock, 
her landlady. The victim had been in her grave four- 
teen months before her relatives became acquainted 
with the fact of her decease. Upon her death becoming 
known among her friends, suspicion of foul play was 
excited by the disappearance of property which she was 
known to possess. The body, which had been buried 
in St. Augustine’s churchyard, being disinterred, it was 
discovered by chemical analysis of her stomach that her 


1 Curiosities of Bristol, 
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death had been occasioned by arsenic. Mrs. Burdock, 
who rented a house—No. 17—in College street, where 
the murdered lady had lodged, being thereupon appre- 
hended, it was satisfactorily proved that this poison had 
been bought by her instruction, and wickedly given in 
a potion as indicated, the motive for the crime being to 
secure the poor lady’s effects. The socratic coolness of 
the murderess in the condemned cell, with the prospect 
of an ignominious death just before her eyes, was worthy 
of a martyr for conscience’ sake. On being pressed not 
then to think of this world’s concerns, she said, ‘‘ [ must 
attend to business.’’ She then called Mrs. Vowles, the 
matron of the prison, and asked, ‘‘ Who makes the gaol 
coffins?’’ On receiving an answer, she again turned to 
her brother and desired him ‘‘to get a good strong, 
plain coffin,” adding, ‘‘but mind, you are not to give 
more than £2 
for it.”” At the 
same time, 
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by his cavalcade, a soldier pressed through the crowd, 
‘and at the door of the carriage begged permission to 
shake hands with the hero, a privilege he claimed from 
having been his companion in arms. ‘A hard day you 
and me had of it, your honour, this day seven years?’ 
‘Where was that, mylad?’ ‘At Talavera, your honour.’ 
‘Ah! I had quite forgotten it was the 27th of July,’ 
said his grace. ‘And to what regiment did you belong ?’ 
asked the duke. ‘To the 8rd,’ replied the soldier. 
‘And why are you absent from it?’ ‘Look at my arm, 


your honour,’ said the soldier—he had lost it in his 
country’s cause. 


The duke put his hand into his pocket 
and presented 
the worthy 
fellow with a 
pound note.” 
It will be 
confessed the 
picture presen- 





moving herself 
up from the 
bed, and lifting 
her elbows, she 
said, ‘‘ Mind, 


ted to the eye 
by College 
ereen is singu- 
larly effective. 
St. Augustine’s 








it must be full 
sized, and let it 
be lined with 
flannel, and 
mind that I 
have a warm, 
comfortable 
shroud, and 
don’t let the 
coffin be screw- 
ed down too 
tight ; recollect 
that it be brought to me this evening. I'll have it put 
by my bedside.” She was executed in Bristol gaol on 
April 15th, 1833, in the presence, it is computed, of 
50,000 spectators. 

From No. 26 College green the celebrated Dr. Jenner 
dates a letter to Felix Furley’s Journal, with the remark 
that ‘so many accidents have happened in vaccine 
inoculation within the city of Bristol, which have been 
mentioned by way of reproach, Mr. Jenner thinks it 
justice to himself and the cause to assert that such 
accidents attach only to the improper management of 
the inoculation, &c.” May 14th, 1802. 

In a later number of the same journal we find re- 
lated an incident concerning the great Arthur, of 
Waterloo, who made a public entry into the city in 
1816. While passing through College green, attended 

[Vou. II.] 
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church, the 
splendid new 
hotel on one 
side, and the 
handsome 
houses and 
shops on the 
other, the High 
Cross, the Ca- 
thedral, the 
Norman gate- 
way of the ab- 
bey, the Mayor’s chapel and the tree-shaded walks, with 
the noble but acclivitous background of Park street, 
combine to form an architectural tableau of which any 
city might be proud. 

In 1770 the Bishop’s park, where College street now 
stands, was obtained from the dean and chapter by Mr. 
Samuel Worral, on a lease of 90 years, at £60 per 
annum. ‘The ground, before the erection of the present 
houses, was a paddock where citizens resorted for the 
sport of snipe-shooting, which bird was to be found 
there in abundance. A glance down the dull red lines 
of uniform tenements reveals the fact that they have 
gone down in the social scale. 

At No. 48 lodged, in the year 1794, Robert Southey 
and 8. T. Coleridge, with their common friend George 
Burnet; they were then in ardent meditation on their 

as lt 
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Utopian scheme of Pantisocracy, or universal brother- 
hood. ‘‘On his return from this (his Welsh) excursion, 
Coleridge,’ says the Editor of his Biographia Literaria, 
“went by appointment to Bristol for the purpose of 
meeting Southey, whose person and conversation had 
excited the most lively admiration. This was at the 
end of August or beginning of September. Southey, 
whose mother then lived at Bath, came over to Bristol 
accordingly to receive his new friend, who had left as 
deep an impression on him, and in that city introduced 
Coleridge to Robert Lovell, a young Quaker, then re- 
cently married to Mary Fricker, and residing in the Old 
Market. After a short stay at Bristol, where he first 
saw Sarah Fricker, Mrs. Lovell’s elder sister, Coleridge 
accompanied Southey on his return to Bath. There he 
remained for some weeks, principally engaged in making 
love, and in maturing, with his friend, the plan, which 
he had for some time cherished, of a social community 
to be established in America upon what he termed a 
pantisocratical basis.” Coleridge himself tells us that 
they were a small but liberalised party, who had 
‘‘formed a scheme of emigration on the principles of 
an abolition of individual property.” ‘With regard to 
pecuniary matters,” he proceeds, ‘‘it is found necessary, 
if twelve men with their families emigrate on this 
system, that £2,000 should be the aggregate of their 
contributions, but infer not from hence that each man’s 
quota is to be settled with the littleness of arithmetical 
accuracy. No, all will strain every nerve, and then, I 
trust, the surplus money of some will supply the defi- 
ciencies of others.” That there would be need of a 
surplus somewhere may be conjectured by a letter, at 
this time, from the same intellectual chieftain to his 
good friend in adversity, Joseph Cottle :— 


My Derar Srr,—Can you conveniently lend me five pounds, 
as we want a little more than four pounds to make up our lodging 
bill, which is indeed much higher than we expected; seven weeks, 
and Burnet’s lodging for twelve weeks, amounting to eleven 
pounds, | 

Yours affectionately, 


S. T. CoLERIDGE. 


In the service of Southey’s aunt was a youth yclept 
Shadrach Weeks, whom Coleridge gloried in having 
proselyted to the Susquehannah fraternity. He an- 
nounced the fact in large capital letters, terminating 
with a double note of admiration, ‘SHAD GOES WITH 
US FOR HE IS MY BROTHER!!” We may sup- 
pose that Shad’s quota would not be calculated with 
“the littleness of arithmetical accuracy” above spoken 
of, but that he would be obliged ‘to strain every 
nerve”’ as afterwards hinted, we may reasonably con- 
clude, for Coleridge’s indolence was as great as his 
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genius (he himself allowed that he had little finger 
industry, though his mind was always on full streteh), 
and the clearing in freedom’s undivided dell might 
demand physical requisites amply sufficient to explain 
the condescending inclusion of Shadrach in the com- 
munity :— 


** In freedom’s undivided dell, 
Where toil and health with mellowed love shall dwell, 
Far from folly, far from men, 
In the rude romantic glen, 
Up the cliff and through the glade, 
Wand’ring with the dear-loved maid.” 


“Money,” says Southey, meaning the want of it, ‘“‘is a 
huge evil.’ This was pantisocratically experienced, 
for it was found that men possessed of means, however 
they might favour the general idea, were not so willing 
to throw their wealth into the general treasury for the 
worldly blessing of the brothers who had nothing, as 
these latter were to receive such blessing, and conse- 
quently the equalising element in the project failed. 
Moreover, some incidents occurred which effectually slew 
the slain. ‘Strange as it may appear in Pantisocra- 
tians,” says Joseph Cottle, ‘‘I observed, at this time, 
a marked coolness between Mr. Coleridge and Robert 
Lovell, so inauspicious in those about to establish a 
‘Fraternal Colony,’ and, in the result, to renovate the 
whole face of society. They met without speaking, 
and consequently appeared as strangers. I asked Mr. 
C. what it meant. He replied, ‘Lovell, who at first 
did all in his power to promote my connexion with Miss 
Fricker, now opposes our union.’ He continued, ‘I 
said to him, ‘‘Lovell! you are a villain.”’ ‘Oh,’ I 
replied, ‘you are quite mistaken. Lovell is an honest 
fellow, and is proud in the hope of having you for a 
brother-in-law. Rely on it, he only wishes you, from 
prudential motives, to delay your union.’”’ Accordingly, 
the union was delayed about a twelvemonth, when Cole- 
ridge, having married the lady in relation to whom this 
bitterness occurred, serenely took up his abode, not on 
the banks of the Susquehannah, but on the shores of 
the Severn at Clevedon. ‘‘ But the strong hold,” says 
Cottle, ‘‘which the Susquehannah had taken on Mr. 
Coleridge’s imagination may be estimated by the fol- 
lowing lines, in his monody on Chatterton :— 


‘©O, Chatterton ! that thou wert yet alive ; 
Sure thou would’st spread the canvas to the gale, 
And love with us the tinkling team to drive 
O’er peaceful freedom’s undivided dale ; 
And we at sober eve would round thee throng, 
Hanging enraptured on thy stately song! 
And greet with smiles the young-eyed Poesy, 
All deftly masked, as hoar Antiquity. 
Alas, vain phantasies ! the fleeting brood 
Of woe self-solaced in her dreamy mood ! 





———_——— 
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Yet I will love to follow the sweet dream, the limits westward of the devastations of the rioters of 
Where Susquehannah pours his untamed stream, 1831. That these miscreants did not destroy the Cathe- 
Be Oy aimee pe reee tO Wane SIE, dral as well as the bishop’s palace was owing to the 
Waves o’er the murmurs of his calmer tide ; ae ee : 
And I will build a cenotaph to thee, bravery of William Phillips, the sacristan, who wrested 
Sweet harper of time-shrouded minstrelsy ! from the hands of the first of the spoliators an iron 
And there soothed sadly by the dirgeful wind, bar, with which he successfully defended the approach 
Muse on the sore ills I had left behind.” tot hiorehnroht 

In 1795 Coleridge lodged at No. 25 College street, 1 This bar is now in the possession of Mr. W. J. French, of 


re Sef! oka nat ~ Cotham. On it is an inscription :—‘‘ This bar was wrested from 
one pair of stairs room. the hands of the first of the Bristol rioters that came to destroy 
It should not be forgotten that College green marked | the bishop’s palace. By William Phillips. October 30, 1831.” 
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SAN the reign of Henry II. the old church 
4, Yi|’ was given by William de Clifton to the 
: abbey of St. Augustine, Bristol. In the 
15th century the impropriation of the 
church belonged to the college of West- 
bury-on-Trym, being granted to that 
house by John Carpenter, Bishop of 
Worcester. It subsequently passed to 
the deanery of Bristol, and on division 
therefrom became vested in a succession of individual 
proprietors, the last of whom was the Rev. James 
Taylor. It is now held by the Simeon trustees. The 
old church was small and unpretentious, and was re- 
built, except the tower, in 1654. The present structure 
was commenced in June, 1819, and was consecrated on 
Monday, 12th August, 1822, by Dr. Kaye, the then 
Lord Bishop of Bristol. His text was, “If any man 
defile the temple of God, him will God destroy: for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.”’ The 
church is calculated to seat 1,650 persons; 600 of the 
seats are free. It is 70 feet long, 75 feet wide in the 
clear of the walls, and 39 feet high; the tower is 112 
feet high. The whole building is in the worst style of 
debased Gothic. Within its walls are some interesting 
tablets to the Porter family. 
The spareness of the population in 1538 is shown 
from entries in the wardens’ book, ‘‘ There was no 


\ 
) 


marriages in the yeare of our Lord 15388 neither in 
the yeere 1539.” In 1538 there were three baptisms 
and three burials, the first baptism being ‘“ William 
Gore, soune of Nicholas Gore.’’ In 1540 there was no 
marriage, eight baptisms and two burials. Under 1543 
we find, ‘‘ There was no marriage in this year.” There 
were four baptisms and ‘‘ John Heynes was buried the 
xxx April.” In 1558, no baptism, one marriage and 
three burials. In 1605, no marriage, six baptisms and 
three burials. 

The payments for killing foxes and hedgehogs show 
the woodland character of the district as late as the 18th 
century. 


1723. June 14th. A Fox by Tavanner and one by Coape 2s. Od. 
To 8 hedgehogs and one Polecat by Davis and 

RUN AE dee Pac eaten eae An Meee ee Cape CT AROROUE 

1726. To cash gave Rees Davis quarrier fora fox... ... ls. Od. 

1732. To 10 hedgehogs and two foxes ... .. ... ... 58. Od. 

1733. To 35 hedgehogs in ye yeare ... ... ... ... ws. Lls. 8d. 

1735, To money for five foxes Sit hestul vos de Mees anaes (OM), 

1744, June 16th. To 2 hedgehogs and 4 foxes Seige wis, . 48) 00a: 

July 12th. To 2 foxes masy ahase: . Seat Wag “eile Ran IEe 

Sepordeahora lox i 4; ae ka Sk oe OO: 

Lda Rore2iGxesie, emer ieee. tete 22 AMS... Eee Oe mOd: 

Among: miscellaneous entries are— 

1724, To 114 ells holland for a surplice at 5s. 6d. ... £3 3s. 3d. 

Making the surplice ... ... ... ... cas 12s, Od. 

1734, Paid the stocke and whipping post ... oe ss Od: 


1754, To garnishing the church at Christmas, &c, ... lls. 6d, 
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I. St. Leonard’s. 2. St. Guiles. 
Holy Virgin. 6. Chapel in Shicer’s Hall. 
Catherine’s, Brightbow. 10. St. Martin’s Chapel. 
13. St. Vincent’s Chapel. 14. St. EWweEn’s: 


18. Easter Sepulchre and Candles. 
2. Sale of Seats. 22. 
Books. 


24. Reformation Items. 


have never been re-built, there may be 
found descriptions more or less precise 
\y of as many as fourteen. We have 
espa already adverted to some of these, but 
may recapitulate them as follows :— 

1. St. Leonarp’s, whose arch and 
5 tower formed the western termination of 
Old Corn street, and stood in a line with the en- 
trance to Baldwin street. This was pulled down in 
1766, and the parish consolidated with St. Nicholas. 
‘An ancient course of the Froom, in running down 
Baldwin street, passed close to St. Leonard’s gate, 
where of course was a bridge. Barrett says:—‘ At 
the west end of Old Corn street formerly stood three 
arched gateways, forming together a triangle; through 
the south gate you passed to Baldwin street; north, 
to the quay; and the east, which was the largest, led 
to Corn street, over which stood a tower of freestone, 
65ft. high from the ground, and 18ft. in front from 
north to south, and from east to west 10ft., having 
pinnacles and balusters at top. In the tower were two 
bells. Under the bell loft within the church was built, 





3. St. Laurence. 
7. St. Clements Chapel. 

Iz. St. Fordan’s Chapel. 
15. Foundation. 
19g. Corpus Christi Day. 
Curious Law Proceedings. 


4. St. George's, Guildhall. 5. Chapel of the 


8. St. Sprite’s Chapel. 9g. St. 
12. St. Brandon’s Chapel. 
16. Service Books. 17. Vestments. 
20. Commemorations of Benefactors. 
23. Miscellaneous Extracts from Churchwardens’ 


against the east window, a beautiful neat altar.’ The 
body of the church consisted of two aisles, extending 
over the three archways. On the north side was a 
small crypt, at the end of which you ascended to the 
door of the church by a flight of thirteen steps, at the 
west end of the north aisle, which was in length 35ft. ; 
and the south aisle, from the altar to the west window, 
was about 55ft. and 80ft. to the ceiling. Mention is 
made in a deed, 25 Edw. I. (1297), of Simon de Burton, 
the founder of Redcliff church, granting tenements for 
three lives, ‘newly built in Corn street,’ within the gate 
of St. Leonard, to John Dicto, and afterwards a grant of 
6s. 8d., twice a year, for the maintenance of a lamp to 
burn in this church. It is rated in the king’s books at 
£4 1s. 5d. Itwas a vicarage. The last incumbent was 
the Rev. John Davie, who removed to St. John’s in 
1766, when this church was pulled down, and the parish 
consolidated with that of St. Nicholas. On founding 
the City library, in 1615, it was ordered that the vicar 
of St. Leonard’s should be librarian. After the removal 
of this church Clare street was built, and named after 
Lord Clare. The most perfect portions of the remains 
of the crypts of this church lie under the house at 
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the corner of Corn and Nicholas streets, now used as 
a store cellar, and immediately under the Old Bank, 
used as a receptacle for deeds and other valuables. 
Many other fragments exist, and several parts have 
been destroyed in recent excavations. 


crypts is groined 
over, with project- 
ing ribs at the in- 
tersections, and 
round the sides are 
recessed receptacles 
for coffins. The 
floors are laid with 
modern pavements. 


These crypts assi- — 


milate in date with 
that at St. John’s.” 

2 ST. GILES, 
“so called by Le- 
land and William 
of Wyrcestre; its 
position was at the 
bottom of Small 
street. ‘It was de- 
molished,’ says 
Seyer, ‘about 100 
years since;’ but 
Barrett says, ‘In 
1819 the chapel of 
St. Giles, which be- 
longed to St. Leo- 
nard’s, was pulled 
down.’ It seems to 
have been annexed 
to St. Leonard’s in 
1801; and the 
chancel, bells, 
books and vest- 
ments being de- 
stroyed or perished, 
and its revenues 
much impaired, it 
was wholly ab- 
sorbed into the 
church to which it 
had been of old 


subject. Evans says:—‘The J ews’ temple, or syna- 
eogue, was in a vault beneath the church, where the 
Jews assembled to worship previous to the reign of 
King John, who persecuted and then expelled them.’ 
Some early documents in the Council-house particularly 
mention ‘St. Giles’ gate with a tenement over it.’”’ 
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3. St. Lavrence.—‘‘ On the west side of St. John’s 
are situate the remains of the church of St. Laurence. 
Sealy gives the dimensions 59ft. 8in. by 24ft. 8in., and 
says this must have been the size of the original build- 
ing, except that it may have extended up to the wall 


of St. John’s arch. 
Wiham of Wyr- 
cestre describes it 
as being 28 yards 
long and 9 yards 
wide. No record 
seems to exist of its 
foundation. Being 
much decayed, and 
havtre but a small 
parish belonging to 
it, it Was  incor- 
porated with St. 
John’s in 1580. 
Having been sold 
in the time of 
Henry VIII. to H. 
Brayne, whose suc- 
cessor, Sir Charles 
Somerset, sold the 
site for buiidings 
upon lives, John 
Hawkys; in the 
16th of Henry 
VIII., gave a third 
part of his estate 
to the rectors and 
proctors of St. 
Laurence (valued 
at that time at 
£900). Barrett 
gives the names of 
seventeen rectors, 
from 1803 to 1548.1 

4. Sr. GEorGE’s 
CHAPEL, on the 
north side of the 
old Guildhall, 
Broad street. This 
was founded by 
Richard Spicer, a 


famous merchant and burgess of the town, about the 
time of Edward III., and belonging to the chapel was 
a most dignified fraternity of merchants and mariners 


1 From a paper on the Desecrated and Destroyed Churches of 
Bristol. By John Bindon.—Proc. Arch, Instit., Bristol, 1851, 
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Elevation of Stoup, St. Laurence. 





of Bristol. The handsome Gothic 
east window of St. George’s 
chapel was, upon the demolition 
of the edifice, re-erected on the 
: _- beautiful grounds of The Grove, 
se Brislington.? 

St. LAvRENCE’s LANE. 5. The Cuaren oF THE Hoty 
<i We Se Rec a. “~ Virer, Bristol bridge. — This 
stood across the roadway, and 
William Wyrcestre says :—“ It 
had a tower 108 feet high, on 
each side four large windows of 
three lights, and also an east 
window of stained glass.” The 
following curious account of this 
chapel has, we believe, not 
hitherto been published. The 
original is in the Augmentation 
office, but the present copy is 
derived from the MSS. of Mr. 
Alderman Fox :— 


1 Will. Wyrces., 253. 
Plan. 2 Bristol Times, Jan, 1, 1853. 


Interior Elevation of Western Hall, St, Lawrence. 
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Mr. and Brothern of the fraternitie or Brotherhed of the 
Assumption of our blessed Ladie uppon the Bridge of Bristol, 
which fraternity or brothered is a ffraternitie or Brothered of 
Temporal persons not incorporated, and the mayre of Bristoll for 
the tyme being is and alwais hathe been Mr. and Ruler of the 
same, and two of that sorte whiche have been shreves of the said 
citie are yearly chosen by the said Mayre and his Brethern to be 
proctours of the said fraternitie or brothered to receive the Rent 
thereof and to survey the Reparations of the said Brigge and of 
the Landes belonginge to the said Brothered, the intent and uses 
wherunto the said Landes and Tenements were given hereafter 
follow—that is to saye, partelye to the finding and maintenance 
of a chapelen to sing Divine service in the said chapel of the 
Assumption and pray for all Chrasten soulles for ever, receaving 
for his yearly stipend or wages vil. xiiis. iiijd., whiche chapeleyn 
from the beginninge of the said fraternitie hathe ben alwayes as a 
chapeleyn to the mayre of the said citie of Bristoll for the tyme 
beinge give upe his Dayly attendannce uppon him accordinglye, 
and partely for the findinge of certaine priestes and clarkes to 
singe masse in the sayd chapell every satterdaye in the yeare, &e. 


6. Capen or Sr. Joun tHE Baptist (belonging to St. 
Nicholas church), in Spicer’s hall, on the Welsh back. 
‘Jn the seventh year of Edward IV., William Canynge, 
mayor, in the ordinances made for merchants it is men- 
tioned ‘that the master and fellowship to have at their 
will the chapel of St. John the Baptist and the draught 
chamber at Spicer’s hall to assemble in, paying 20s. per 
annum.’ This chapel was founded by Thomas Knapp, 
whose arms and pedigree are shown by Dallaway.” ? 
A 14th century exterior doorway, together with an 
interesting roof within of the same date, yet exist in 
Spicer’s hall. 

7. St. Crement’s Cuarez, on the site of the Mer- 
chants’ hall, King street, fully referred to on 200-1 of 
our Cryin Hisrory. In 1551 there is an entry here of 
payment to two labourers, two days each, for taking 
down the altar in the chapel of the Marsh and for 
making it clear, 2s. 8d.° | 

8. Sr. Sprire’s Cuapet, in Redcliff churchyard.* 

9. Sv. CarnErtnn’s Cuaret, Brightbow, Bedminster. 
—“At Brightboow, Bedminster, was a chapel dedicated 
to St. Catherine. Collinson, in his Wistory of Somerset- 
shire, says the body of the chapel was 49ft. long and 
21ft. wide; the chancel, 27ft. long and 16ft. wide. A 
few ancient windows and doors are still visible, indi- 
cating that the remains are part of an ecclesiastical 
building of the 15th century.”’* (Also referred to at 114.) 

10. St. Marrin’s Caren, in the outer or first ward 
of the castle. 

11, Sr. JorpAn’s Craret, College green.—‘‘ Leland, 
speaking of the monastery of St. Augustine, says: 
‘Ibique in magna area sacellum in quo sepultus est 
S. Jordanus, unus ex discipulis Augustini Anglorum 


1 Proc, Arch. Inst., Brist., 1851, 137-8. 2 Tyson’s MSS. 
® Lel, Itin., VIL., 98. ~* Proce. Arch, Inst., Brist., 1851, 138-9. 
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Apostoli.” The ancient tradition is that the abbey was 
built on the spot where stood St. Augustine’s oak. The 
chapel of St. Jordan was at a distance from the abbey, 
in the College green; and although its exact size can- 
not now be ascertained, it appears to have been standing 
so late as the year 1491-2, when the sacrist of the abbey 
accounted for 22 pence received as oblations from the 
box of St. Clement, adjacent to the chapel of St. Jordan 
in the green place. During the year 1491 fourteen 
persons claimed sanctuary, each of whom paid 4d.. for 
the insertion of his name in the sacrist’s books. Wil- 
liam of Wyrcestre describes the extent of the sanctuary 
with sufficient accuracy, and it evidently included nearly 
the whole of the present College green. St. Jordan’s 
chapel and St. Clement’s shrine must have been within 
the sanctuary and detached from the church, because 
the oblations are separately accounted for.” + 

12. Sr. Branpon’s Cuaren, on the summit of Bran- 
don hill, is fully described at 121. 

13. Sr. Vrncent’s CHAPEL, now the Giant’s cave, St. 
Vincent’s rocks. William Wyrcestre favours us with a 
particular notice of the ‘‘ Hall of the Chapell of Saynt 
Vincent of Ghyston Clyff,” which he describes to have 
been nine yards long and three yards in breadth, 
with a kitchen appended. ‘‘ And,” he proceeds, ‘‘ from 
the chapel of St. Vincent is to the lower water forty 
fathoms; and from the over part of the main-ground 
land of the said high rock down to the said chapel of 
St.Vincent is twenty fathoms, reckoned and proved: 
and so, from the high, main, firm land of the said rock 
down to the lowest water ground of the channel of Avon - 
and Frome, is sixty fathoms, and much more, proved by 
a young man of smith’s occupation in Redcliff street, 
that said it to me, hath both descended from the highest 
of the rock down to the water-side.”’* Wyrcestre more- 
over tells us that on the Lord’s-day, 26th September, 
1480, he visited the hermitage chapel, when, reckoning 
his footsteps, he found the path thereto 124 paces in 
extent. rom his speaking elsewhere of the hermitage 
and church as being situated in a dangerous precipice 
(Ghyston Clyff), it has been conjectured that these 
chambers of devotion were identical with what is now 
termed the Giant’s cave. The dimensions, however, 
that he supplies must apply to apartments more ample 
than the cave itself. Moreover, he speaks of the cavern 
distinctively under the name of Fox hole, which he 
describes as a wonderful vault in the higher rock, and 
very perilous of access. Consequently St. Vincent’s 
chapel must have stood on some projecting ledge of 
cliff now hewn away. 


1 Proc. Arch. Inst., Brist., 1851, 135-6. 
2 Dallaway’s Antiq. Brist., 54. 
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The Giant’s cave opens upon the precipitous escarp- 
ment of the rock at the height of about 250 feet above 
the river, and 50 or 60 feet below the level of the Ob- 
servatory. ‘The entrance to the cave is abrupt; it is 
in the form of a rudely arched portal, 10 feet high by 
13 feet broad, and perfectly level at the bottom. Upon 
entering the breadth remains nearly the same for 
some distance ;- but after advancing about nine feet 
the roof rises suddenly, and, losing its semicircular 
form, resembles the commencement of a fissure, but 
stops at a height of 18 feet. At 20 feet from the en- 
trance the cave becomes narrower, and divides into 
three cavities; of these the longest and lowest is a 
continuation of the line of the great cave; it retains 
nearly the same width, but the floor descends about 
four feet, and the roof, gradually curving downwards, 
terminates the cavity, somewhat abruptly, at a distance 
of forty-nine feet south-east from the great entrance. 
The two other cavities are somewhat smaller than this 
last.’? 2 

Upon the erection of the Observatory, in 1828, the 
proprietor proceeded to excavate from his building a 
subterranean passage to the Giant’s cave, the previous 
means of access being by a dangerous ledge of the cliff, 
now defaced. This he effected, at an expense of £300, 
by blasting and boring the solid rock. A flight of stairs 
leads to a roughly hewn tunnel of deep slope, which 
brings to a second flight of stairs that terminates in the 
eastern end of the cavern. This passage was opened 
in the year 1837. A local newspaper of contemporary 
date supplies the following interesting details concerning 
an exploration of this presumed hermitage :—‘‘In Mr. 
West’s examination of the cavern some articles were 
discovered, which, though intrinsically valueless, may 
still tend to elucidate its history. They consist of 
numerous fragments of pottery, the mouldings of which, 
though simple, are in some instances extremely good, 
insomuch as to induce a belief that they are of Roman 
origin. A large glazed tile, such as was used in paving 
the choirs of ancient churches, and an antique key, &c., 
were also among the fragments. Lying over them was 
a portion of a mullion of a small gothic window, or, 
probably of a tabernacle or shrine. The whole of these 
relics were carefully embedded under a large flat stone, 
and were discovered on removing an accumulation of 
earth and weeds from the surface of the cave.” 

14. Sr. Ewern’s Cuurcu stood on the site of the 
Council-house. As an illustrative example of medieval 
church life, we are tempted to consider this church 
more at large. 

15. The original building was Norman, and when 

1 West of England Journal, 149, 
[Vou II.] 


the foundation of the Council-house was being ex- 
cavated, in 1824, fragments of columns and capitals 
in that style were discovered. About the year 1130 
or 1140 ‘Robert, Earl of Gloucester, gave the church 
of St. Auden to Thurston, the priest, of Bristol; and 
William, the earl, his son, confirmed it in the time of 
Simon, Bishop of Worcester, and requested the bishop 
to maintain him therein, as he had admitted him in the 
time of his father, Robert.’”? Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by deed confirmed this church, with all its 
appurtenances, to Thurston, who afterwards gave it to 
God and the abbey of Tewkesbury. 

When Edward IV. witnessed, from the east window 
of this church, his victim, Sir Baldwin Fulford, going 
to unmerited execution, his cruel heart might well have 
relented under the religious atmosphere of the place. 
On each side of the four corners, except one, of the 
intersections of the four streets was a venerable church 
(even then three centuries old) and the stately High 
Cross, the standard and symbol of Christian worship, | 
combined with the ecclesiastical character of the scene. 
Of these churches All Saints is the only one of which 
any vestige remains, though the re-constructed Christ’s 
church occupies the original site of one of the other 
two. St. Ewen’s, with which we are now concerned, is 
described by William Wyrcestre to have terminated ° 
lengthways in a line with Corn street, with its chancel 
end in Broad street, into which the east window looked. 
The length was 32 yards and the breadth 15 yards; it 
had a nave, or north aisle, and a south aisle, which was 
the chapel of the fraternity of St. John the Baptist. 
This was connected with the Guild of Merchant Tailors, 
and was founded in 1398. 

The contiguity of the church to the old Council- 
house may be concluded from the following report of 
six ‘‘ viewers,” or surveyors, which we extract from the 
churchwardens’ book of St. Ewen, 1763 :— 


We, the aforesaid common viewers, whose names are sub- 
scribed, having viewed the wall parting the Council-house from 
the parochall church of St. Ewen, within the said city, doe find 
that the same wall doth wholly belong to the said parish church 
from bottom to cope from end to end. 


Here follow the names of three carpenters and three 
masons. 

16. In the list of service books with which the MS. 
proctors’ book commences (16th August, 83 Henry VI.) 
as many as thirty volumes are described, among which, it 
may be noted, there is no Bible. With them were to be 
found the ‘‘ best mass boke”’ beginning with the calen- 
dar and general prayer; the ‘‘ best antyphon noted ;” a 
gradual noted, besides other graduals and missals; also 
primers, ordinals, processionals, manuals, psalters and 
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legends, including a mass-book, the gift of William 
Rowley. One of the legends is stated to begin with the 
‘‘ Passion of St. Audoen,”’ and to end with the ‘‘ three 
lessons of Saint Eusebius.” The Legend contained the 
lessons that were read at divine service, which lessons 
included the lives of saints and martyrs, and the book 
was named a Legend because chapters were to be read 
out of it at matins. St. Owen, or Audoen, was Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, to which dignity he was elected at 
Rheims in 640; and at the same time his friend St. Eloy 
was consecrated Bishop of Noyon and Tournay. St. 
Eloy we know; his popularity in England might be 
argued from his introduction into Chaucer’s famous Pro- 
logue, the prioress-nun’s ‘‘full simple speech”’ being 
relieved by an oath upon his canonised bones; but that 
a church in Bristol should have been dedicated to so 
far-fetched a saint as Archbishop Ewen, of whom the 
calendars give but limited account, seems more remark- 
able. Leaving this question, and recurring to the sub- 
ject of the Legend, we find some entries which inform 
us of the cost of such a book. Thus under 8 Edward 
LY. there is a charge for 


1 doss (dozen) and v quayers (quires) of velom to per- 

FOMMMSVErO POH, FOCUS? i ast Hier ater thee. Cee. Pane xs. vid, 
Item for wrytyng of ye same. +) SGVS: 
Item for ix skynns and i auayes of neler to ye same 

legend ...” a: RN comers vs. vid. 
Item for wrytyne oe 0 romeyd ference se lilis, lid, 
Also for a red skynne to kever the legend ... .. vd. 
Item for the binding and correcting of the seid Fake vs. 
Also for the lymning of the seid legend 
Also for the clensyng of the same boke 


vid. 
xiid, 


Xilis, 


The sum total of the cost of the Legend was therefore 
£3 5s. 1d., which was equivalent to about £30 of our 
present money.. | 

17. In the inventory (1454) of the church vestments, 
we find enumerated ‘‘the best suit of green with flowers 
of gold, that is to say, the cope, the chasuble, ij. tunicles, 
iij. albs, iij. amices, with the stoles.’’ Also, ‘‘ one pair 
of vestments, that is to say, one chasuble of gold, pow- 
dered of yellow and blue, with the alb and amice.” 
Again, ‘‘a pair of white vestments for Lent, that is to 
say, one white chasuble, alb, amice, stole, &c.”’ Also, 
‘‘item, ye veyl, otherwise called ye lent cloth, of white 
lynen cloth, with a cros of blue and ye lyne thereto.” 

Subsequently (13 Edward IV.) a new set of blue 
vestments of velvet was obtained at the cost of £380, 
besides an additional xxd. for hallowing, which large 


1 In the document we are considering the name is generally 
spelt Audoen, but on at least one occasion we find it spelt Owen. 
In the inventory there is ‘‘a cote of tyssue to Seynt Audoen, 
with a banar to Seynt Audoen ;” also ‘‘ii. banars of the passion 
for lent.” —Ep. 
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sum was defrayed principally by the contribution of 
several benefactors :—‘‘In primis of Maister Parson,” 
of ‘“‘the seyd church, xxs.,” the largest donor being 
William Chester, who gave £6 13s. 4d. as his share of 
the expense. ‘To conceive how large this sum was vir- 
tually, we may consider it with respect to the valuation 
of labour, for which many payments are accounted in 
the same book of the wardens. Thus (1461) the pay- 
ment to two tilers for repairs of the church roof was at 
the rate of 33d. per diem, or 5s. 5d. for their whole 
labour of ten days each, the labourer who assisted them 
being paid for seven days’ work 21d. Again, in build- 
ing the church-house (1492), the payment to George 
Basse, for six days’ labour, was xxiid.; to two carpen- 
ters for ij. days’ work, 4s. 4d.; the labourers being 
paid at the rate of 3d. a day, 7.e., to ‘‘iiij. labourers the 
xx. days of April, xxs.”” The highest of these rates of 
compensation is 63d. a day for skilled labour, which is 
about one-ninth of the present scale of wages; conse- 
quently it may be computed that the cost (£30) of this 
suit of blue velvet vestment was about equivalent to 
£270 of our present money. 

In the same year was provided a suit of black vest- 
ments for funeral ceremonies. ‘The donors were various 
of the parishioners, of whom the first named is William 
Taillour, who gave 11s. 6d. ‘‘for to have the said vest- 
ment at his burying, where and at what place it pleaseth 
him for to be buried.’ The cost of these habiliments 
includes 33s. 4d. for orfrays, or gold embroidery, and 
65s. for stars, ribbons, fringes and girdles, the final 
charges being 12d. for ‘‘blessyng”’ of the same vestments 
and 10s. to ‘‘Geffray, vestment-maker, for his labour 
his handywork don upon the said vestments,’’ the whole 
cost being £5 11s. 7d. Charges for consecration of 
vestments frequently occur in the expenses of St. 
Ewen’s: thus 87 Edward IV.—‘‘ Item, for halowing ij. 
corporas, ijd.” The corporal was the fair white linen 
cloth on which the blessed sacrament was laid, the 
design of using it being to represent the body of our 
Saviour when wrapped in fine linen by Joseph of 
Arimathea. After each and every benediction the thing 
blessed was reverently sprinkled with holy water. As 
a specimen of the old form of benediction, we give 
that, according to the Hereford Missal, for the consecra- 
tion of a stole—‘‘O Lord Jesus Christ, son of the living 
God, who hast said with Thine own blessed and holy 
lips, ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, for my yoke is easy and my burden is light;’ grant 
that all who wear this stole—which do Thou vouchsafe 
to bless, sanctify and consecrate—may follow Thee in 
all humility, and at last find eternal rest for their souls, 


———— a et eee 
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through thee, O Blessed Saviour of the world, who with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost livest and reignest one 
God world without end.—Amen.” The high altar was 
a table of alabaster, with ‘‘the figures of our lady and 
ye xii. apostles beneath of stone gilt.” Like pale roses, 
the flames of the wax tapers all day long consumed 
away before shrines and images, and on great festivals 
the air was on fire with the sacrificial blaze. In sym- 
bolism like to the seven lamps which burned before the 
throne, which are the seven spirits of God, the high 
altar rood and font were radiant with torches and 
tapers. On Easter eve the paschal candle was conse- 
crated, and, all the candles in the church having been 
extinguished, the new fire was kindled. On Easter day 
the paschal candle was lighted. The host was brought 
in solemn procession from the sepulchre to the altar 
and high mass performed. 

Among the items recorded in the vestry-book are 
the following that bear upon Easter ceremonials :— 


37 Henry VI. Item, paid for a batylment to hang a 
clothe on ye sepulchre in ye chancel 

For berying (bearing) of the sepulchre... is 

1 Edward IV. In primis for kepying of the sepulchre 
at Easter 

Also for the paskall, for the font taper, and other wax 
against ye Ester.. 

Also 00 xx, lib. wax, eae is ee Baye) 4 ‘Syn 
Kateryn’s light, oure lady light and the rood 
light, and the makyng thereof Sith Pu ste 


ixd. ob. 
ijd. 


viijd. ob. 


xs. ixd. ob. 


1X8, 


18. The Easter sepulchre, or paschal, was a repre- 
sentation of the entombment of our Saviour, sometimes 
wrought in stone in the form of a vaulted recess on the 
north side of the chancel near the high altar, but more 
frequently a temporary wooden erection adorned with 
hangings. The lower part generally contained repre- 
sentations of sleeping soldiers, intended for the Roman 
guards, frequently called knights in old inventories of 
church furniture, as in that we have previously quoted 
in relation to Redcliff church; also in that of All Saints 
church, in whose wardens’ book we have, in 1395, an 
account of various painted cloths ‘‘to hang the sepul- 
chre with in ye Lentyn tyme of ye passyon of Cryste, 
with ij. knyghtys and Mary Magdalen.”’? The church 
added lights to express the joyful triumph of Christ 
over death and the powers of darkness. The crucifix 
was placed in the sepulchre with great solemnity on 
Good Friday, and continually watched from that time 
till the morning of Easter-day, when the priests and 
clergy, with the candle-bearers and thurifer, went to 
the sepulchre, and, after censing and genuflecting with 


1 Hart’s Eccles. Records, 228, 


2 Quoted by J. F. Nicholls, in a letter to the Bristol Times 
and Mirror, March 15th, 1872, 


great veneration, bore away ‘“‘the Lord’s body” and 
placed it on to the high altar, chanting the anthem 
Surreait non est hie. By Thomas Cromvell’s injunc- 
tion, 1538, ‘‘the clergy were not to suffer any candles 
or tapers to be set before any image, but only the light 
by the roodloft, the light before the sacrament of the 
altar and the light about the sepulchre; these were 
allowed to stand for ornamenting the church and the 
solemnity of divine service.”’* Accordingly, we find 
these entries as late as 2 Edward VI. :— 

In prymis for Readynge the Passyon ... ... 0.0 0. ue id, 


Item, for watching the sepulchre ... vilid, 
Item, for frankinsense lid, 


This was in the same year, and just before the visitation ~ 
of the king’s sumnor. Jiven after the charges for taking 
down the rood and destroying the images we have an 
entry— 


For dressing the sepulchre and nayles ... ivd, 


19. The items of expenditure relative to Corpus 
Christi day are very numerous, but nearly the same de- 
tails, with occasional additions, are repeated from year 
to year. ‘This festival was celebrated on the Thursday 
of Whitsun week, and would, therefore, come between 
May 21st and June 24th, these being the earliest and 
latest possible dates of its occurrence. The feast was 
founded, in 1264, by Pope Urban IV., in honour of 
the holy eucharist.* As a festival implies feasting, 
so we find various accounts of the substantial dinners 
provided at this popular carnival. For instance, in 
1 Edward IV. there occurs this entry :— 


Item, for the dyner on Corpus Xti daye in brede and ale... xd, 
Item, the same day for befe, mutton, chykyns and spyces  xxd. 
Item, for the coke’s labour and fuell jd. 
Item, for the berying of the crosse the same day. ijd. 
Again, 20 Edward IV. :— 

Item, for vi. galons ale, a Corpus Xti. day ... vid. 
Item, for bering of baners the same day lid. 


Item, for mustard on the foresaid Corpus Xti. day ... ... ob. 


Item, for moton the same day one Gs. 00s 
Item, for ij. pesis of beef... xid. 
Item, for iij. rounds of beef vid. 


1 Glossary of Architecture, I.,335. Hart’s Eccles. Records, 232. 

2 Collier’s Ch. Hist., II., 150, 197. 

* See on this point Hone’s Ancient Mysteries, Morley’s English 
Writers from Chaucer to Dunbar, 349. Brande’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties, I.,164. Inaparchment roll of the early part of the 17th century 
(preserved in the Bristol Library), containing a list of mayors, &c., 
is the following notice of the entry of Henry VII. into Bristol on 
Corpus Christi day :—‘‘ 1487. This yeare the kinge came to Bristoll 
one Corpus Xti. daye. The maior, with iii. c. burgesses, went 
and mette him in Reedfeild, all in grene; and at the crosse in 
new markett the clergie mete him in their best copes; at newgate 
receved with children singing and organs; thirdly, received at 
St, Jones’ (sic) gate; and last, by the Abote of St. Augustine,” 
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Once more, 4 Henry VII. :— 


Item, bred, itiid.; a double rybbe of beefe, iiid. ob. ; 
(beer), id. ; a coste (rib) of moton, ijd.; lamb, iiijd.ob. ; wyne, 
lilid. ; ale, id.ob. ; for more ale, vid. Tene more by John Wolff, 
payed to the same costs of Corpus Xti. day for powderyd beef, 
ilijd.ob.; for spyce and vynegre, iid.; for beryng of the best 
crosse that day, iid. 


byre 


20. The periodical commemoration of departed bene- 
factors was a service that we find repeated mention of in 
old church records; but (except in the universities and 
public schools) it is one that appears now to be disused, 
at least in England. The ‘“‘month’s mind” and the 
‘‘oeneral mind,’ however, were important institutions 
in the ritual of ancient churches, and proved a great 
encouragement to ‘‘ good doers”? to offer of their worldly 
possessions for the hope of a reversion of more enduring 
substance hereafter. 

The meat and drink, however, of the suppliants for 
the departed shade were not entirely spiritual, for we 


come upon mixed charges such as the following in 18 
Edward IV. :— 


THE GENERAL MYND FOR ALL BENEFACTORS. 


In primis for a bushell of mele for cakes xiid. ob. 
Item toribakinovor the same 4) gskk Seite etl as: id. 
Item, for saferon to the same cakes... ... «2 w. ud. 
pemysronsmilkranaccrayme; ~ ..5 ac se psig ome eel lid, 
item, -torepes to the same" 6 ie. ss. eee eee wy id, 
Item, for lofe bred iid, 
Item, for ale xilid, 
Item, for chese .. viid, 
Item, to Maister parson for his dhtines and bis lyght... vid. 
Item, to ii prestis iid, 
Item, to the clerk nid, 


Summa ... lilis, xid, ob. 


In another entry there is paid to 
Ye clerk for ringing, vid. ; item, ye mas peny, id. 


21. Those who believe the sale of seats to be a 
modern usage may find by the following entries that it 
dates back to at least 38 Henry VI. :— 


SALE OF SEGYS. 
In primis of Thomas Phelype barbor, for his Boge and his 
WEB) ~ 0s 3 LIC, 
Item, of John Gancer: for hys sego behynd yer new ‘entre dor e vid, 
Item, of Mold Benet, for hyr sege withyn ye old entre dore xd. 
Tem, of Cristofer, patyn maker, for hys wyf’s sege... vid, 
Item, of Thomas Gage, &c. 


Omitting many similar entries, we quote these of 
13 Edward IV. :— 


THE RESTEYS (REST) OF SALES OF SEAGES AS SEWEN. 


In primis of William Rowley, for his seage Joa SEX; 
Item, of John Curteys, for his seage and his wiffs geage .. xiid, 
Item, of John Moleyns, for his seage and his wiffs seage... _-xiid. 
Item, of Moreys Matthew and his wif for their sege xud. 
Item, of the pewterer and his wif for their sege xiid, 
Item, of John Taillor, next the church dore, for his wife's 8 

sege iiid. 


BiIlSTOL:s “PASE 


AND <PISE SEIN TF, A.D. 1463. 


In 1656, an act was passed for converting St. Ewen’s 
into a free library, but the project appears not to have 
been carried out. ‘And wherearas theare is a certaine 
pis" Church within the said Cytty called by the name of 
St. Owins otherwise Audoens will for the smalness off 
it and little use made thearoff may be conveniently 
united to the pis” church of All Sts. being very fitt and 
near thearunto. And the said pis" church of St. Owinge 
beng very convenient to be converted into a comon and 
publick Librerary for the use of the said Cytty, it shall 
be lawful, &e. Be it also enacted by the Authority 
aforesaid That if it shall and may be lawfull to and for 
the p’son and p’sons named and appoynted to make 
the sd Assyments by virtue of this and the said Act 
according to the powers thearin lymitted to take order 
that the same ch of St. Ewin’s be converted and 
ymployed to and for a public Library within the sd 
Cytty.”’ 

22. Not the least curious of the contents of St. Hwen’s 
book is the account of a litigation between the church, 
as plaintiff, and John Sharp, defendant, touching the 
unpaid rental of a house held by the latter from the 
former. After some tedious preliminaries, the case came 
on trial in the ‘‘Counsayl house,” on Monday, 2nd 
January, 1463, when, the document informs us, ‘‘ that 
ye Monday ye ijde day of Janyve yn ye iijde yer of 
Kg Kd ye iijthe come up our seid Mr. Thomas Yong 
arrayed yn a long blue gowne ungurd, with a scarlet 
hode unrolled and j standying roon cap of scarlet as ye 
custom is of sergeants to go, at ye our of 1i1j ye after- 
noon of ye said Monday, yn to ye forseid countre. 
Wher wer redy and mette hym our Mr seid mayr, John 
Hawke shyref, and many others of ye commune coun- 
sayl of Brystowe, and so yn contynently went up yn to 
ye Counsayl house above ye said countre for this yer 
ordeyned, and there communed of dyvers matters long 
tyme, until nyght and our seid p’son, Rog Kemys, one 
of ye seid Commyssyoners yn ye said dedimus potestate, 
wt others yn ye same comprysed, our seid 1] procurators 
Pyers Grenfeld and Robert Cove as yn name of our 
hool pysshe welcomed our seid Mr. Thomas Young 
besechyng hym to gyf his attendance to our seid mater, 
and he seid he wold ye next morn, thereupon yn als 
moche as nyght was com and the day was spend.” 

Accordingly, next day ‘‘come up our seid Mr. 
Thomas Young, in his array above specified yn the 
counter above said wt our Mr. ye seid mayr by virtue 
of ye seid dedimus potestate, and there was showed by 
us, and by the seid John Sharp and Phelyp mede our 
evydence ageyn afore none [noon] of ye same day, and 
their evydence also, and thereupon the seid ij. wor- 
shypful men desyred a respyte untyl afternone of ye 





A.D. 1473. 
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same day, and so al parties to be answered, and so this 
afore none was spent.” 

The same day “our seid Mr. Thomas Young dyned 
with our seid Willm. Canyng, and so after dyner came 
up un to ye seyd countre al ye seid iij. worshipful men, 
and there and then communed of ye matter, and shortly 
what in ii. or ilij. communications, &c., ‘concluded a 
fynal ende.’”’ The decision was that, at the next feast 
of St. Hilary, John Sharp was ‘‘to pay unto ye said 
parson of this church xxx. shillyngs, of which ye same 
parson shal delyver hym ageyn xxixs. and viiid., and ye 
parson to take up iijd. as yn ryght and possession of 
-ye said annual rent of xxxs. And so ye seid parson 
and his successors shall resteyne quarterly of the same 
John Sharp iiijd.’”’ during his life, his heirs being re- 
quired to pay 7s. 6d. quarterly. As an epilogue to the 
last act on Saturday following the legal decision, the 
litigant parties, including ‘‘Maystras Elizabeth Sharp,” 
the wife of John Sharp, again assembled; and a formal 
adjustment, according to the verdict of the court, having 
been made in the presence of Philip Mede, they, in 
mutual condonation for their ‘past large words, there 
and then, att ye desyre of ye said Philip Mede, every 
party of ye said parties there present toke other by the 
hand, and my seid Maystras as for hyr part kyssed our 
seid parson, our seid ij. procurators, and ye said Robt. 
Cove, and so with gret gentyl words departed every 
man home unto his owne house.” 

‘‘And here an ende” (says our MS., with a sense of 
glad relief and twice amen) ‘with John Sharp, bene- 
dictus Deus amen, amen.” 

In respect, however, to the irrepressible Mistress 
Sharp all was not quite over, for on Tuesday, the day 
after this affectionate reconciliation, we find her at 
church making a gushing display of gratitude for the 
“good ende”’ of the law proceedings against her hus- 
band. Here follows ‘the benefyte of our Maystras 
Klizabeth Sharp” :— 

That ye Sonday ye vii. day of Janyn yn ye iii. yer of Kg. Ed. 
ye lili. our seyd Maystras Sharp ful womanly brought ye cake 
wt condels into this churche, her mayden berying ye same after 
hyr, and a fayre twylly towel ; what werkys at bove endys and 
hool (ended and whole), and after that she had offered up ye cake 
and condels wt hyr prayers as custom ys of suche acts, called un 
to hyr our seid pson, Gyllam Samson, John Wolf, Robert Cove, 
Robert Jouett, our pyssh clerk, and other dyvers bove men and 
women there and then beying psent a lytil before ye our of vii. 
before matyns time, said this word, ffader parson and my gostly 
ffader and al beying here present, iam right fayn and glad of ye 
good endies I had and concluded between my husband and you 
and this churche. And yn tokyn wherof after my decess I gyf 
you this same towel. And for alsmoche, she said more, that the 
same churche stont destytute of a long towel to serve ye pysshons 


[parishioners] of an Estur day, but to knyt iij. or iiij. small towels 
togeders as I se wel yerly, I wil that ye clerk of ye churche fetche 


ye towel every Estur day only in worship of ye sacrament, and 
after my decesse without any condycion hyt shal remayne into ye 
churche to ye seid use, &e. 


So much flourish concerning the donation of a ‘‘fayre 
twylly towel”’ seems, in these days of cheap Manchester 
goods, rather extravagant; but at the period to which 
it refers the advantage was evidently on the part of the 
recipients, for the gift was graciously accepted and is 
recorded in the inventory of church furniture. Being 
a houselling cloth, to be used only at Easter celebra- 
tions of the Eucharist, the material, we may assume, 
was rich and of value. 

Within a few years John Sharp died, when Eliza- 
beth, his widow, honourably paid the first 7s. 6d. rent 
according to the legal arrangements. 

The law expenses payable by the church amounted 
to £9 12s. 53d.; besides this sum there had been the 
deprivation of 43 years’ rent of John Sharp’s house, 
which, at 30s. a year, amounted to £64 10s. In order 
to prospective compensation, the proctors enjoined John 
Sharp to make it a matter of conscience to bequeath to 
the church a large share of his worldly goods, for which 
bequest his name and the names of his father and 
mother and wife should be enrolled in the bederole 
with other benefactors and yearly remembered in the 
‘general mind.” We do not discover that John Sharp 
took this admonition practically to heart. 

23. Among the miscellaneous items are to be found 
the following, some of which are picturesque and sug- 
gestive :— 

1463. Item, Thomas Deen owd vid. behynd of hys rent of this 

present accompt because he was amongst others of ye town with 
our sovereign lord Kyn. Edward ye iiii., Kyng of England and of 
ffrance and lord of Irlond. 
This refers to Edward’s presence in the north of Eng- 
land, whither he had marched with his army to confront 
Queen Margaret, who, with her husband and a great 
company of Scots, had entered Northumberland and 
taken Bamborough castle, &c. 


37 Henry VI. For bowes and candels ageyns Cristmas 
(Received) of Thomas Doute, priest, for ye hyre of ye 
best cros to hys moder’s burying. 


lijd. 


The ‘‘best cross”? of gold and silver described to 
have ‘‘the ymages first, Seynt Ewen, our lady, John, 
Seynt Kateryn, Seynt Margeret, Seynt John ye Evan- 
gelist,’’ &e. 

Among other receipts, in 1473, we have— 


In primis of William Sere for the lone of the best 
CLOSSC ie ies 18.) Tete ek eee Oe 
(This appers to have been the regular charge, 
for it is repeated in other instances. ) 
Item, of Thomas Edwards, for his wife’s beryall 


iiijd. 


iijs. iiijd. 
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vis. vilid. 
ij Ss. ilij d. 


Item, of a strange man for his beryall..._. 

1474. Item, Wallyam Rowley, to the makyng of pat 

Item, of Thomas ap Howell’s wife, ij. yerds lynnen 
cloth, the wh she gafe to make a curteyn to ye 
ymage of our lady. 


Thomas ap Howell seems to have occupied an ale- 
house, the property of the church: 
we have among the receipts— 


in the previous year 


In primis of Thomas ap Howell and William Sere for 
ale sylling ... 53 

20 Edward IV. Fora quart af: wine when Thomas ap 
Howell received the money of Clayton for rent.. 


xxs, vilid, 
ud, 

In 1515 we have another reference to Thomas ap Howell, 

who had by that time been gathered to his fathers :— 


Item, for waste of ij. torchys off ye churche at ye 
monthys mynde off Thomas apowell lijd. 
The next extract contains a hint of the purpose for 

which the young daughters of Bristol solicited religious 

alms at a time when Missionary and Bible societies 


were uninstituted :— 


13 Edward IV. Item (received) of the maydons gather- 


yng to our lady lyght taper “i js. vid. 
Also (21 Edward IV.) In primis (aeceived) of M igen 

parson of the maydyns money whiche rested with 

hym in kepyng for our lady taper .. ijs. ijd. 


At the present time some would question if the 
illumination from our lady’s taper was precisely of the 
same character as the diffusion of ‘ gospel light.” 


21 Edward IV. Item, to maister parson for his eee his 


lyht and the masse peny . vid, 
Item, to the prest beyng at fe) shin ige ana = masse . vid. 
Item, to John Joyner and his child eA ijd. 
item,towmaisterp sonusichilds 3. ive eis. ae eet naees id, 


The last item virtually informs us that ‘‘ master 
parson’? was a married man—marriage was indeed not 
then disallowed to the clergy. Before the Reformation 
the clergy frequently married, but they were generally 
obliged to select their wives from the humbler classes 
of society. 


Item, for holy bowis aganst Cristemas... ... ob. 
*¢ to Griffiths wax maker for the Tealeoen new of 
alle the hole rode lyght and for the makyng 


new of the grete taper of oure lady xvis, vid. 

1 Henry VII. Item, to the clerke i1ijd. 
Item, to ij. prests vid. 
‘* for payntynge of the J adas .. ijd. 


1 The pax was an ornamented tablet of silver or gold for cir- 
culating through the congregation the kiss of peace. It was first 
kissed by the priest and deacon, and then passed to the people, 
who kissed it in order, and thus received and transmitted from 
one to another the symbol of Christian love and unity.—Eb. 

2 Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury. N.S. IV. Matthew 
Parker, 554. 


BRE SPOR “PAST AND SPREE SIENA’. 





A.D. 1550. 
Item, for berynge of the banner to Seynt Austyn ae 
the Cathedral)... .. ... id. 
2 Henry VII. Item of the house vn “baldyart she a 
yeris rent . ere = Ok 
Item (received) yn aferyae money D: “te crosse oa 
houselyn money lijs. xd. 


The charges, in 1548, show fie axes and hammers 
busy at the shrines and tabernacles of the sanctuary. 
The sacred incense which sent rolling up in clouds its 
rich perfumes was now ceasing to be waved before 
image and host, while breviaries and missals, relics and 
rosaries, masses and chantries, rood, sepulchre, and 
banner were banished for ever. Eucharistic flagons, 
chalices and candlesticks were sent to the king’s mint 
and coined into the service of the Majesty of Mammon, 
whose devotees are numberless as the leaves of Vallam- 
brosa.+ During five centuries the pope had held his own; 
but at last the old lamp of devotion was exchanged for 
a new one, which burned here with no great splendour 
till the church ceased to exist. 

24. Here are some Reformation items that tell their 
own tale :— 


1548. Item, paid to a workman for taking down the 


tabernacles, with the images... ... ... 0... xd, 
oe for whitlyming the churche ... ... ... is,  vilid. 
for the injunctions and the homylies vilid. 
‘* paid to the Somnor at the King’s visita- 
tion nijd, 
‘¢ for a quarte of wine in n the Mar sh +0 the 
prests =e sh lijd. 
“¢ spaid formasbyble.u) sini . xilijs. 1ijd, 
*¢ paid for the carridge of him j é. mane bible) iijd. 
** for bearyng the banners j in the Rogation 
weeke .. iijd. 
‘*¢ for takeing dows the Roode and the Texte 
of ye Images... ... is. iijd. 
*¢ paid for covering of the byble with leather is, iijd. 
‘¢ for a chaine and a lock for the Bible and 
PUCUNO ON sss wes se ues) aeeee Ge 
‘* mending the black cope : nijd. 
‘*¢ for the embroydred green eloeh betere the 
high altar vis, vilid, 
*¢ paid to John Somnor for bryngings the 
holly oyle sé nijd. 


At the Dissolution the priest of the Guild was re- 
ceiving £5 6s. 8d. annual salary, besides 15s. ‘‘for his 
gowne.” The “master of the fraternity” was allowed 
‘for his livery yearly”? 24s., and the two wardens for 
the time being 13s. 4d. each.? 


7 


1 Here is the entry of the concession of gold and silver to the 
king’s commissioner. 1550. Richard Bond, churchwarden—‘“‘ In 
his time there was (yielded) by him 249 ounces of silver and guilte 
plate to the King Edward the VIth’s mint oute of the church.” 
In 1553, 61 oz. of silver and gilt plate was sold to maintain a suit 
of law relative to a house in Marsh street. 

2 MS. Augmentation Office, 





CHA PTE R,. XX. 


> RELIGIOUS + AND + GRABT + GUILDS. + 


1. Alderman F. F. Fox’s account of the Bakers’ Guild, and 2. The Merchant Tailors’ Guild. 3. The 


Weavers’ Guild. 4. The Fullers’ Guild. 
from Exchequer Roll—Pensions to Chantry Priests. 


LO) 





SAN) HE history of the Guilds of Bristol,” 
WitG al 4 remarks Mr. Alderman F. F. Fox, ‘‘is 

Ye) i very much the history of religious, social 
7 “Mi and commercial life in most of our towns 
Xe), during medieval times; and with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Guild of Ka- 
lendars, there was nothing unusual or 
remarkable to distinguish them from the 
guilds which flourished in London, Norwich, Lynn, 
Exeter, Winchester, or York. 

‘The guilds of Bristol consisted of—The Religious 
or Social Guilds;.the Town Guilds or Gild Merchants ; 
the Craft Guilds. 

‘‘The most remarkable, by far, in the first division, 
was the Guild of Kalendars, which claimed to have been 
established nearly 400 years before the Norman Con- 
quest, whose history is so well known, and has been so 
amply recorded, that it is unnecessary to do more than 
allude to it. There was also the Guild of the Holy 
Cross attached to St. John’s church, and that of the Holy 
Ghost to St. Nicholas. In the second division the most 
distinguished was the Guild of Merchant Venturers,? 
followed at some distance by that of the Merchant 
Tailors, both of which are still in existence. But in the 
third division, namely, that of Craft Guilds, there are 
many which, with slightly altered names and very much 


1 For description of Merchant Venturers’ Guild, see our CrvIL 
Hisrory, 244-5, 


5. Lhe Tuckers’ Guild. 


6. The Brewers’ Guild. 7. Extracts 


altered constitutions and ordinances, have come down to 
us in the present day under the title of Trade Unions. 
It is of one of these Craft Guilds of which I am now 
writing, namely, that of the 

1. ** BAKERS’ GUILD, not so much because it was 
distinguished above the twenty-five or thirty others of 
the same class that flourished in Bristol (for it would not 
compare in importance with either the Guilds of Weavers 
or of Tuckers), but because it has lived almost to our 
own day, and because we possess, in a MS. book, an 
ample record of its history from the year 1499, in the 
reign of Henry VII., down to that of Queen Anne. 
Indeed one of our older citizens assured me that he 
remembered when a boy hearing his nurse say, ‘The 
mayor has fixed the assize of bread with the bakers 
to-day.’ 

“The architectural remains of the Dominican priory 
on the Weir [shown at 109-12] are not only valuable 
for presenting some of the original monastic arrange- 
ments in a nearly complete state, but also for including 
in their connection the Guildhall of the company of 
Bakers, one of the most important of the trading com- 
munities of ancient Bristol. This fraternity was part 
of the vast organization that embraced the entire com- 
mercial life of England, an organization, in the words 
of Mr. Froude, ‘set on foot to realize that most neces- 
sary, if not difficult, condition of commercial excellence, 
under which man should deal faithfully with his brother; 
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and all wares offered for sale, of whatever kind, should 
honestly be what they pretend to be.’ In every town 
were these companies, whose duty it was to see that 
no one professed a trade to which he had not been 
educated, to determine the price at which every article 
was to be sold, and to take care that every one bought 
what he believed himself to be buying. 

‘The modern Friendly Societies and Trades’ Unions 
are rough representatives of the ancient craft guilds, 
but all vitality of likeness to their prototypes is absent 
by reason that devotional exercises form no integral 
part of their ordinances. In the Trades’ Unions of the 
present day offices of religion would be considered an 
impertinence, but in the medieval guilds they were as 
inseparable as green tints from summer foilage. ‘In 
this respect,’ says Mr. Toulmin Smith, ‘the Craft Guilds 
of all countries are alike: and in reading their statutes 
one might fancy sometimes that the old craftsmen cared 
only for the well-being of their souls. All had particular 
saints for patrons, after whom the society was frequently 
called; and, where it was possible, they chose one who 
had some relation to their trades. They founded masses, 
endowed altars, and erected painted windows in cathe- 
drals and churches; and even at the present day their 
coats of arms and their gifts range proudly by the side 
of those of kings and barons. Sometimes individual 
Craft Guilds appear to have stood in special relations to 
a particular church, by virtue of which they had to 
perform special services, and received in return a special 
share in all the prayers of the clergy in that church. 
In later times the Craft Guilds frequently went in solemn 
procession to their churches. - We find innumerable 
ordinances also as to the support of the sick and the 
poor. The chief care, however, of the Guildsmen was 
always directed to the welfare of the souls of the dead. 
Every year a requiem was sung for all departed guild 
brothers, when they were all mentioned by name; and 
upon the death of any member special services were 
held for the repose of his soul, and distribution of alms 
was made to the poor, who in return had to offer up 
prayers for the dead, as is still the custom in Roman 
Catholic countries.’ In the Bakers’ company of Bristol 
we find this characteristic feature of the medieval Craft 
Guilds set forth in the reformation aspect of the Society 
by the maintenance of altar lights to their patron saint, 
and by their solemn sacramental processions, torch- 
bearing and minstrelsies; while on its secular side there 
are the regulations concerning apprentices and the ad- 
mission of strangers, together with the various restric- 
tions and limitations by which the solidarity of the 
association was maintained. The records begin in 1499, 
the 18th year of Henry VII. It is first of all stated 
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that there were to be four masters, two of whom were 
to retire yearly, the remaining two to have precedence 
of the newly-elected two, and to be answerable for 
the maintenance of St. Clement’s lights, for the torch 
making, for the floral decorations, for the midsummer 
feasting, for the payment of the minstrels, &c. The 


| first four masters were John Bole, William Harwyste, 


Thomas Hawkins and John Corne, ‘by whose first mind 
this book was made;’ the book, which is contained in 
an old vellum wrapper, and which is a curious specimen 
of the book-stitching of the 15th century, being the 
gift of ‘Thomas Hawkins, the younger, to the use and 
worship of the said craft.’ 

“In the year quoted the lights at the altar of St. 
Clement, the patron saint of the Guild, were all newly 
made, by the help of the whole body of the craftsmen, 
who brought their waxen tapers to the Blackfriars, 
where the altar had been in former time. It appears 
that for some reason not explained the company had 
temporarily left the Blackfriars and paid their devotions 
to St. Clement at Christ church, and upon their return 
to their earlier chapel they left the old materials, that 
is to say, ‘The beme, the iron-work, the Judas, the wax 
and the boll.’ The ‘Judas’ was a candle so named, the 
symbolism of which has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and the boll was the candlestick of the same. 
At the Blackfriars they placed a massive iron beam 
(weighing 177 lbs.), and Master Robert Maynfield, the 
prior of the Dominicans, supplied an iron bar. There- 
upon they set ten square tapers of new wax, weighing 
34 Ibs., ‘standing there afore the altar of Seynt Clement, 
in y° said Fryars, to the honour and worship of God, 
and Seynt our Blessed Mary, (sic) and Seynt Clement.’ 

“Two waxmen were appointed to gather ‘Seynt 
Clement's money.’ Their duty was to warn strangers, 
who were admitted to work in the craft, to pay their 
duty to St. Clement’s lights; the waxmen who, through 
want of vigilence, suffered any stranger journeyman to 
‘depart and go his way’ without paying such duty were 
to make good the deficiency. Every stranger, after he 
had served a month, was to pay xii pence, and then to 
serve six weeks and pay a penny, and every month 
following a penny. At the same time they purchased 
their common hall for a term of sixty years. The hall 
was then painted, three of the windows (in 1500) were 
barred with iron, and the window at the high dais was 
half built wp with freestone and half glazed. About 
the walls were hung pictures on canvas, severally imag- 
ing St. Clement, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Michael, 
St. James the pilgrim, St. Peter, St. John the Baptist 
and St. Stephen. We have then the names of sixteen 
strangers admitted during the year, who each paid his 
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xiid. to St. Clement’s lights; also William Hawkins 
gave to the worship of God and St. Clement ‘a ryal’ 
towards ten new Judases and ten bolls to hold them. 

“The freedom of the company was purchased for 
different sums—One Thomas Sonnys, in 1501, gave 
6s. 8d. for his ‘setting up,’ and in the same year John 
Barrell set up craft amongst us by an agreement to pay 
40s., half the sum at once and the remainder in three 
instalments during the year. For the same privilege, 
in 1504, from 16 pence to 18 shillings and 4 pence 
was paid. The number of names on the book, in 
1502, was thirty. Amongst the payments in this year 
was 8s. 4d. for a ‘ Breakfast to IIIJ. Aldermen and the 
Town Clerk at the Star.’ The heaviest item of the year 
1529 was 20s. 6d. to the minstrels at midsummer, and, 
in 1532, five minstrels receive 30s. This was before it 
had been declared of minstrels that 

‘ Beggars they are with one consent, 

And rogues by Act of Parliament.’ 
In 1544, in addition to xxs. paid to four minstrels, xiid. 
reward was paid to the king’s (Henry VIII.) minstrels 
for trumpeting before the Bakers, which is the last 
mention we discover of the profession in these records. 
Towards the end of the 16th century the order of men 
called minstrels had lost all credit, and had sunk so low 
in the public estimation that in the 39th year of Eliza- 
beth a statute was passed whereby minstrels wandering 
abroad were included amongst rogues, vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars, and were adjudged to be punished as 
such. 

‘Qn Corpus Christi day it was customary for the 
company to go in procession to the High Cross, and 
many entries occur of payments on such occasions to 
bearers of the ‘pageants’ and ‘torches,’ and to minstrels 
for their music. This festival was, perhaps, the greatest 
feast of the mediseval Christian year; being celebrated 
in the open midsummer air there was opportunity 
afforded for a brilliant display of hallowed banners, 
chalices, crosses, relics, lights and crucifixes, which, 
with images and pictures of scriptural and legendary 
saints, were conveyed in procession through the street, 
while the walls and windows were hung with rose 
garlands and green boughs, and adorned with rich 
tapestries, and the way was strewn with flowers. The 
consecrated Host, the crown of the rejoicing, was carried 
in a gold or silver pyx beneath a canopy of silk and 
cloth of gold, while the four orders of friars, monks, 
priests and clergy, together with the Guilds of religion 
and commerce, with bedesmen and burghers, completed 
the retinue of the large and splendid procession. A 
dinner was also served in the hall of the respective 
companies, but the repast, in general, does not seem to 

[Vou. II.] 
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have been a sumptuous one, and in that of the Bakers 
there were no extravagant luxuries; bread and ale 
appear to have been liberally supplied, these being the 
only articles of diet specially named. 

‘““One of the offices of the mayor of Bristol was to 
overlook the Bakers and the assize of bread. In Ricart’s 
Calendar (18 Edw. IV.) we are told that ‘hit hath been 
vsid, the Maire of Bristow anon after mighelmas, to 
call byfore hym in the yeldehall, or counseill hous, all 
the Bakers of Bristowe, there to vndirstand whate stuff 
they haue of whete. And after whate sise they shall 
bake, and to assist and counseil them in their byeng 
and barganyng with the Bagers, such as bryngeth 
whete to towne, as wele in trowys as otherwyse, by 
lande and by watir, in kepyng downe of the market. 
And that the Bakers lak no stuffe, in especiall ayenst 
the fest of Christmas, and at suche tymes as many 
straungers resortith to the towne. And the Maire 
dyuers tymes to ouersee the weyeng of brede, at such 
seasons as he thynketh it necessary and requisite, aftir 
his discrecion, or vpon complayntz made vnto hym for 
the same. And that the Baker’s enhaunce not their 
sizes above vid. at ones, according to the statute, &c. 
And whate Baker that breketh the sise to be punysshed 
aftir the constitucion of the Towne.’+ "What these con- 
stitutions were we have ample evidence in the charter 
eranted to Bristol by Edward III., in April, 1347, 
which states that ‘We have also granted for ourselves 
and our heirs to the mayor, bailiffs and goodmen, that 
they and their successors aforesaid, for the better keep- 
ing of the assize of bread to be made in the town, shall 
be empowered in future to inflict such punishment on 
bakers who break that assize in the same place, namely, 
to draw such bakers who offend against that assize upon 
sledges through the streets of the town aforesaid, and 
otherwise to punish them, as is practised in like manner 
with regard to such bakers in our city of London.’ 
This charter is beautifully illustrated | see Crviz HisTory, 
175] with the picture of a baker being so drawn on a 
hurdle, and being whipped into prison. It is believed 
also that they were ‘wynched’ in Wyne street, where 
the corn market used to stand, the wynch being a mild 
sort of rack, or neck-stretcher, the application of which 
would be deemed by many spectators almost as enter- 
taining as was that of the ducking-stool for scolding 
women. 

‘We find the first gleam of the Reformation in the 
title accorded to the king who, 10th December, 1545, is 
styled ‘our Sovereign Lorde, Henry VIII., by the grace 
of God the only hygh and supreme hedde of the Church 
of England and Ireland, &c.’ Unfortunately the leaves 

1 Ricart’s Calendar, 82. 
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containing the entries of the years 1556 and 1557 are 
missing, but we find no more payments for ‘ bearing 
the pageant’ after the death of Queen Mary. ‘The 
pageant, however, with four flags and two silk streamers 
were kept in store (perhaps in waiting for another 
change of faith), till 1642, after which we hear no more 
of these ensigns of the craft. 

‘‘ Additional ordinances and fines appear in the book, 
the more important of which may be summarised thus :— 


‘Tn 1578 it was decreed that henceforth ‘No Baker shall bake 
any sale bread for their shops on Tuesdays nor Thursdays, but 
they shall bake sufficient store of such sale bread to serve the 
Commons only on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Satur- 
days ;’ and likewise ‘Shall bake wyven bread only on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays for the Commons, and on no other 
days.’ 

‘In 1624 it was resolved that no bread of any kind should be 
sold to ‘hucksters’ to be sold by them again. Of twenty-two 
masters who signed this agreement, ten could not write their own 
names. In 1668, it was agreed that ‘No halfpenny roll should be 
made for wholesale or retail sale, on pain of forfeiture of ten 
shillings and their bread.’ 

‘Tn 1669 ‘No young man was to be made free of the Company 
and Society of Bakers unless he paid £3 3s. 4d. towards the Hall 
and Hall implements.’ 

‘‘In 1673 the Master and Wardens bought of Mr, Richard 
Streamer, Mayor, near upon 600 bushels of wheat, at 7s, the 
bushel, to be divided amongst the whole company, who received 
from 20 to 40 bushels each. 

“In 1674 it was ordered that ‘ Weaven batch should be baked 
only on Tuesdays and Fridays;’ that ‘No vantage should be given 
to bread in a shop, nor to sell bigger than 2d. bread to hucksters,’ 

‘In 1691 it was agreed ‘Not to bake for meat-sellers, and to 
stop ovens before 6 o’clock in the afternoon.’ 

‘Tn 1692 it was agreed ‘ Not to sell more than thirteen to the 
dozen to hucksters.’ 

**In 1700 ‘Not to sell any other than bread of assize, except 
bespoke.’ 

‘In 1705 ‘ Not to bake for less than eight pence per bushel.’ 

**Tn 1705 ‘ Not to bake any half-penny roll, except bespoke.’ 

‘In 1709 the charge for baking was reduced to 6d, a bushel and 
3d, half bushel. 

‘In July, 1697, the Hall was ordered to be sold. 

‘Tn 1665 the Mayor and Aldermen ordered that no bread should 
be baked or sold on the Lord’s-day.” ? 


2. MERCHANT TAILORS’ GUILD.?—“ Trade 
unions are by no means of modern origin, and if they 
are to be condemned wholesale, the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers must suffer some abatement of respect. There 
are, however, important differences between trade unions 
of the 19th century and the craft guilds of medieval 
days. The defensive attitude between men and masters, 
or rather the mutual antagonism of the employers and 
the employed, is entirely modern, and in the earlier and 
purer form of trade unions would have been as incon- 


1 FF. F, Fox in Trans, Bris, and Glouc. Arch. Soc., 1878-9, 90-8, 


2 Extracted, by permission, from Some Account of the Ancient 
Fraternity of Merchant Taylors of Bristol. Printed privately, by 
Alderman F, F, Fox, 
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sistent as for the ranks of an army to combine against 
the officers, or the officers against the ranks. Masters 
and men, instead of being, as now, divided forces, were 
originally one body united in the defence of their 
oneself. Instead of being on the monstrous plan of a 
mutinous army, the earlier guilds were rightly named 
fraternities, and the domestic charities of the common 
household were the type of their constitution. Nor 
were the interests to be cherished by masters and men 
together only material interests. A writer in the Jort- 
nightly Review professes to find a distinction between 
what Mr. Toulmin Smith calls the ‘social’ and the 
‘trade’ guilds of the close of the 14th century. ‘We 
may say broadly,’ he affirms, ‘that the former were 
the originals of our friendly, the latter of our trade 
societies.’ Separate writs—of which Mr. Toulmin Smith 
gives the text—were thus issued for returns from the 
former, which are simply termed guilds and brother- 
hoods, and from the latter, which are described as 
‘mysteries and crafts.’ It happens, at least with re- 
gard to the Merchant Tailors’ Guild of Bristol, which 
presented the usual features of a mediseval trade 
brotherhood, that it rarely in the original ordinances 
(1392) is called a craft or mystery, but most repeatedly 
a fraternity, a society, in fact of men and women, or, 
as they more affectionately term themselves, ‘ brethren 
and sistren.’ 

“The convenient title of Merchant Tailors is a sur- 
vival from as many as twenty varying designations of 
the same collective body of craftsmen. The original 
title (1392) is the ‘ Fraternity of St. John the Baptist.’ 
In one large book belonging to the company, and con- 
taining a record of its proceedings from a very early 
period, the ordinances are preceded by this heading in 
French, 4 ?honnour de Dieu et Notre Dame et Seint John 
le Baptist, which ordinances are said to be made and 
established in the ‘ Fraternity of Tailors of Brystowe of 
the Gild of St. John the Baptiste’ (en la fraternance de 
Taillours de Brystoye del Gilde de Seint John le Baptiste). 
In the original oath of initiation of any brother or 
sister it is called the Fraternity of St. John the Baptist, 
and said to be instituted in the worship of God and of 
our Lady Saint Marie, and of Saint John the Baptist, 
and of Al Hallows, or All Saints; while in the oath of 
the masters and wardens it is called the ‘Craft of St. 
John the Baptist and the Craft of Tailors.’ In 1477 
the company is described as the ‘Art, Business and 
Mystery of Tailors;’ in 1515, the ‘Society of St. John 
the Baptist ;’? in 1548, the ‘Tailors’ Craft ;’ in 1551, the 
‘Mystery, Business and Art of Tailors;’ in 1553, the 
‘Mystery and Craft of Tailors;’ in 1575, the ‘Craft 

1 J. M, Ludlow, Fortnightly Review, VI., 390, 
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and Company of Tailors;’ in 1577, the ‘Company of 
Tailors ;’ in 1578, the ‘Craft, Company and Occupation 
of the Tailors.’ In the oath for the Queen’s Majesty, 
Elizabeth, which is undated, we first find ‘Merchant 
Tailors,’ or rather the ‘Mystery and Fellowship of the 
Company of Merchant Tailors,’ which, in 1589, appears 
as the ‘Society, Brotherhood and Company of Merchant 
Tailors ;’ 
of Tailors ;’ in 1640, the ‘Company and Fellowship of 
the Mystery of Merchant Taylors of the City of Bristol ;’ 
in 1647, ‘Society and Company of Merchant Tailors;’ 
in 1657, the ‘Craft and Mystery of Merchant Taylors ;’ 
in 1662, ‘Company and Corporation of Merchant Tay- 
lors ;’ in 1685, the ‘ Society and Fellowship of Merchant 
Taylors,’ in which form it repeatedly occurs in the 
future ;’ and finally, the ‘Company of Merchant Tailors.’ 

“England is now one vast city wherein all men, 
whether natives or foreigners, may freely go to and fro, 
and buy and sell, and worship or refrain from worship. 
In the middle ages the cities, or boroughs, were com- 
pact and insulated masses of population, with not only 
powers of self-government and self-taxation, but with 
privileges which enabled them to exclude strangers 
as jealously and effectually as from a feudal castle. 
The battlemented and bastioned walls and portcullised 
gates of a city were a type of that city’s internal consti- 
tution, each of the many guilds and fraternities, with 
the craft it represented, being as close. as the Mace- 
donian phalanx against intruders, free-trading being no 
more tolerated than free-thinking, one being as much a 
social as was the other a religious heresy. Hven an 
inhabitant had no more self-granted power to pass from 
one parish to settle in another than a stranger would 
now have to enter our own private doors and sit at our 
firesides without invitation. 

‘A few years ago a work was published entitled 
Agriculture on Christian Principles. I am not aware of 
the distinetion between agriculture practised on Chris- 
tian and non-Christian systems, but it is certain that 
the guild of Merchant Tailors was established on Chris- 
tian and therefore religious principles. Were it not to 
the injury of Leeds, a town our medizeval clothiers had 
never heard of, it might be almost wished that the like 
principles were again conveyed into the manufacture of 
cloth: shoddy and devil’s dust would now be as absent 
from the Sunday coat of Hodge as from the dress of 
Chaucer’s squire which was embroidered 


** As it were a mede, 
Alle fulle of freshe flowers white and rede.’ 


‘It was about the time of the setting out of the 
Canterbury pilgrims from ‘The Tabard,’ in Southwark, 
that the fraternity of Merchant Tailors was established 


THE MERCHANT TAILORS’ GUILD. 


in 1595, it is called the ‘Company and Society. 
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in Bristol, before the institution here of which guild, 
we are told in the ordinances, ‘the craft of taillours in 
this honourable town had been and was still greatly 
slandered in many parts of the realm, insomuch that 
any ribald or other person of the said craft not skilled 
in the art of clothing, or not belonging to the business, 
or one who steals the cloth entrusted to him to the great 
slander of the town and the craft, and to the great 
damages of the people in default that good ordinance is 
not made in this town as in London, York, and other 
towns of the realm, in the which cities and towns it is 
ordained and established that no man of the craft of 
tailors shall be received into the franchise or freedom 
of the craft to cut any cloth unless he be first presented 
by the master and wardens of the craft to the mayor of 








ae € € 


Arms of the Merchant Tailors. 





the town as an able and skilful person in his craft. 
Therefore it is ordained and established ‘by the mayor 
and all the common council of the said town of Bristowe 
that from henceforth no man of the craft of-tailors shall 
be enfranchised in the foresaid town unless the master 
and the four wardens of the said craft of Saint John 
the Baptist in Bristowe for the time shall witness to the 
mayor, the sheriff, and all the court that he is a person 
able, of good condition and of good name, and full 
perfect of his craft. The which person so presented 
and enabled, by the advice of the mayor and bailiff for 
the time being, shall be received, paying his fine and 
his fees. And that no such person so enfranchised hold 
his craft but in open place, and not in chambers nor in 
corners. And that no servant of the craft shall hold a 
’prentice nor servant under him unto the time that he 
be enfranchised, and if any so do that any master of 
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the craft having knowledge thereof shall warn the 
mayor; and the same man, by the advice of the master 
and wardens, may deliver the ’prentice or servant to a 
master of the craft to be taught unto the time that his 
first master be enfranchised within the town.’ 

“Mr. Toulmin Smith is anxious to have it believed 
that the religious element of the guilds was not funda- 
mental, but ‘incidental only.’ Guilds, he asserts, were 
not ‘in any sense superstitious foundations—that is, 
they were not founded, like monasteries and priories, 
for men devoted to what were deemed religious exer- 
cises. Priests might belong to them, and often did so, 
in their private capacities. But the guilds were lay 
bodies and existed for lay purposes, and the better to 
enable those who belonged to them rightly and under- 
standingly to fulfil their neighbourly duties as free men 
in a free state.’+ On the other hand, Mr. Brentano, to 
whose subtle disquisition on the origin of guilds Mr. 
Toulmin Smith’s remarks form part of the introduction, 
says :—‘If I may be allowed to form a conjecture in 
this case, I would rather say that the religious brother- 
hoods of the middle ages, and as they still exist in 
Catholic countries, have their origin in a connection 
with monasticism, and in an imitation of it on the part 
of men who, though wishing to accumulate the greatest 
possible amount of merit for the next world, yet would 
not renounce the present; and that this origin is to be 
sought in southern lands, in which Christianity and 
monasticism were first propagated.’ 

‘“‘In the most literal sense, the guild of Merchant 
Tailors, Bristol, was fundamentally and structurally 
religious, and would, therefore, serve as no instance in 
confirmation of Mr. Smith’s theory of the secular origin 
of the medieval trade fraternities. 

‘By an original royal charter with the great seal 
appended, yet preserved in the muniments of the 
society, dated the 22nd year of Richard II., that king 
recites that ‘John Thorpe and John Sherp, burgesses 
of our town of Bristol, had founded a certain chapel 
within our said town in honour of God and of Saint 
John the Baptist, to the intent to find there a chaplain to 
celebrate divine service for ever for the good estate of 
ourself and of our beloved queen consort while we live, 
and for our souls when we go hence, also for the souls 
of our progenitors and of all the faithful departed, and 
for the brethren of a certain fraternity, there for ever 
to be founded, ordained and incorporated.’ The king 
erants license to the said John, and John to found, 
ordain and incorporate a certain fraternity, for ever to 
endure within the said chapel to the honour of God and 
Saint John the Baptist, and appoint a keeper (custodian) 


1 English Guild, Intro, xxviii. 
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of the same fraternity. And that they who shall be 
keeper and brethren of the fraternity may elect by 
their common consent a keeper of the same fraternity, 
on every occasion as they shall please to see good. 
Also to purchase lands, &c., to the value of 100s. a year, 
for the sustentation of the chaplain and his successors, 
and the same being so bought might hold to their said 
keeper and brethren and their successors for ever for 
the sustentation of the chaplain. And, moreover, that 
the said fraternity may have and enjoy their endow- 
ment, with all good usages, and allowable and proper 
ordinances, without let or hindrance of ourself, or our 
heirs, or ministers, the statute of Mortmain and other 
statutes notwithstanding. King Henry IV., by letters 
patent (May 20th, 1400), after reciting, by inspeximus, 
the grant of the 22nd Richard II., accepts, approves 
and confirms to the brethren and their successors the 
privileges of the earlier charter. 

‘On the 1st May, 1401, John Thorpe and John Sherp, 
brethren of the fraternity of Saint John Baptist of Bristol, 
declare that as well by the license and grant of King 
Richard II., dated 16th October, 22nd Richard, as by 
grant and confirmation of King Henry IV., dated at 
Westminster, the 20th May, in the first year of his 
reign, they had built and founded a chapel in the 
church of Saint Owen, in Bristol, to the honour of God 
and Saint John Baptist, with the assent and agreement 
of all the brothers and sisters of the aforesaid frater- 
nity, and had put Robert Gloucester into the real and 
personal profession thereof, to celebrate divine service 
therein every day at the altar of St. John Baptist. And 
that, by virtue of the said letters patent, they had or- 
dained and incorporated the fraternity aforesaid, in the 
chapel named by the consent and assent of all the 
brothers and sisters aforesaid, in the chapel of Saint 
John Baptist, assembled to the honour of God and of 
John Baptist. And that the said fraternity, so founded 
by God’s grace, might for ever endure with all good 
usages and ordinances, allowable and proper, for the 
said fraternity, which ordinances are stated to be con- 
tained in a schedule annexed to the present document. 
No schedule, however, is annexed, but in two old books 
belonging to the Tailors’ Company are these very 
ordinances. 

“Tt is first ordained that no man or woman be 
‘underfange’ (underfange is a Chaucerian word for 
recewed) or admitted into the fraternity of St. John 
Baptist without the assent of the keeper and master 
and the wardens of the brotherhood, and in the church 
of St. Owen, of Bristowe. Also, that everyone so ad- 
mitted must be of ‘good conversation,’ and must make 
‘surety by his faith,’ as far as in his power, to ‘hold all 
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honest,’ the ordinances of the said fraternity, in the 
worship of God, and of our Lady Saint Mary, and of 
Saint John the Baptist, and of Al Hallows.’ 


every year on Friday following Midsummer-day, St. 


Michael’s - day, 
Christmas-day, 
and Saint Mary 
day in Lent, 
respectively, 
every brother 
and sister is to 
come together 


in the chapel of 


the fraternity 
in Saint Owen’s 
church, or ‘in- 
to some other’ 
place that is 
honest and as- 
signed by the 
master of the 
fraternity, to 
hear the ordi- 
nances read 
before all the 
company, that 
every of them 
may the better 
know the ordi- 
nances and the 
meaning of the 
required oath. 
Moreover, if 
needful, any 
concerns‘ touch- 
ing the common 
profit of the 
fraternity are at 
the same time 
to be discussed.’ 
From this pe- 
riodical assem- 
bling no bro- 
ther nor sister 
was to beabsent 
without reason- 
able cause, 


upon ‘peril of his oath if that he be in town and may 


come thereto.’ 


‘Also, every brother and sister of the fraternity 
was every day to say, either for other and for all the 
good doers of the fraternity, and for all that help the 
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same by word or by deed, and for all the souls of the 
‘brethren and sisteren,’ and for all Christian souls, three 


Also, | Paternosters and three Ave Marias, upon peril of his 
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oath in case of omission, unless sickness may excuse 


him. 

tO ATS, oat 
any brother or 
sister, who, 
having paid his 
dues, ‘fall into 
poverty or into 
mischief,’ and 
may not ‘‘tra- 
valle,’’ or work 
for his relief, 
he shall have 
of the common 
goods every 
week xiid. of 
money. [At 
that period a 
shilling a week 
was the wage 
of a thresher of 
corn, and seven 
shillings would 
purchase a 
cow.| He was, 
however, to 
confess to the 
whole brother- 
hood that he 
was powerless 
to support him- 
self, and to de- 
liver his goods 
to the master 
and wardens, of 
which an in- 
ventory having 


been taken, 


they were re- 
turned to him 
for his lifetime, 
and at his death 
they reverted to 
the fraternity. 


But if he was a man with a wife and children he was to 


truly divide his goods into three equal parts, two-thirds 


going to his wife and children and the third part re- 
maining to himself, his own portion being then to be 
yielded up to the master and wardens of the fraternity, 
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who returned it by inventory as in the previous case, 
and found him a shilling a week for the term of his 
life. But if ‘it so befalleth that any brother for dice- 
playing, for common contecking (brawling), for night- 
going, for whoredom-using, for company gatherings, or 
for other such vicious vices using fall into mischief or 
poverty, hold him to his chance and to his best’—that 
is, let him help himself in the best way he can. 

‘‘ Also, if any brother or sister of this fraternity lie 
‘sick in God’s bonds,’ as soon as his case becomes 
known to the wardens, they, in the name of all the 
fraternity, shall visit him and help him, if needful, till 
he be cured of his sickness or God shall take him. 

‘‘How essentially the religious element penetrated 
the society and saturated its whole form will appear not 
only from the original construction of the guild, but 
from the minute regulations having a religious motive 
that meet us at every step of the ordinances. - And here 
we may remark the jealous care with which the eccle- 
siastical and religious aspect of the society was sup- 
pressed at the Reformation and only its secular character 
maintained. In the early MS. ordinances we find the 
company styled ‘The Craft of Taylors of the Fraternity 
of St. John the Baptist ;’ but this title has been abbre- 
viated in later time to the ‘Craft of Tailors’ only, the 
words ‘fraternity’ and ‘St. John the Baptist’ being 
scored through. The instructions for church services, 
with the penalties for their neglect, have also been 
intentionally obliterated, though it is yet possible to 
decipher the nature of these instructions through the 
cancelling not being complete. | 

“The citations which I supply from the ordinances 
of the guild, so far as they apply to religious observ- 
ances, must be considered to be offered in order to 
disprove Mr. Toulmin Smith’s assertion that the frater- 
nities of Richard II.’s time, as examined by the present, 
were only secular and lay institutions, and to prove that 
in their later form they are just what Mr. Smith would 
have us to believe they were in their earlier manifesta- 
tion. With hardly more affectionate regard did Hopeful 
help Christian across the river, and the shining men 
assist him up the eternal hills beyond, than did the 
solemn troops and sweet societies of the middle ages 
attend to the spiritual interests of a sick, or dying, or 
departed brother or sister. Chilled by no spectral doubt 
that this mortal finally put on immortality, they rever- 
enced the poor remains of one who had finished his 
work beneath the sun. ‘Stupid blockheads!’ exclaims 
Carlyle, ‘to reverence a dead body with Te Deums or 
with tolling of bells in the choir. Yes, brother; and 
yet on the whole who knows how to reverence the body 
of aman? It is the most reverend phenomenon under 
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the sun. For the highest God dwells visible in that 
mystical unfathomable Visibility which calls “I” on 
the earth. ‘‘ Bending before men,” says Novalis, ‘‘is a 
reverence done to this Revelation in the flesh. We 
touch Heaven when we lay our hand on a human body. 
And the body of one dead—a temple where the hero- 
soul once was and now is not.’’ Oh, all mystery, all 
mute awe and wonder; Supernaturalism brought home 
to the very dullest; eternity laid open, and the nether 
darkness and the upper light kingdoms do conjoin there 
or exist nowhere! A cockney funeral, death reverenced 
by hatchments, horsehair, brass lacker, and unconcerned 
bipeds carrying long poles and bags of black silk.’ 

‘“<¢ Also, that every brother and sister of this frater- 
nity, upon peril of his oath, be at Placebo and Dirige 
and offer at the mass with every brother and sister of 
this fraternity that is dead and buried within the town, 
if he be in the town and may come thereto, unless 
absent with reasonable excuse. And, also, that the 
wardens of the fraternity have about the body of this 
brother or sister that is dead the light of the fraternity 
at Placebo and Dirige, and also at the mass if he bea 
poor man, so that it be done without challenging the 
light of parson or vicar. | 

‘¢¢ Also, if it so befalleth that any brother or sister 
of this fraternity die out of the country beyond or on 
this side the sea, as soon as it is known among the 
fraternity service of Placebo and Dirige is to be done 
in the chapel of the fraternity in presence of all the 
brethren and systern, and masse on the morrow, as 
though that he died in town and were buried in town. 

‘‘¢ Also, that every brother and sister where any 
brother or sister is dead pay truly his masse penny to 
the wardens when they come thereafter, and that the 
wardens pay truly this mass penny to the priests that 
be at the service of the mass of the brethren. 

‘¢¢ Also, if any brother or sister of the fraternity die 
within ten miles way about Bristowe, and his will be to 
be buried in Bristowe, that the wardens of the frater- 
nity at the common cost fetch him home and do him to 
be buried worshipfully, if he have himself whereof. 

‘‘¢ Also, when that there is a brother or sister of 
this fraternity dead, that the priest of the fraternity be 
charged by the master and the wardens to pray specially 
by name for that soul and for all Cristen souls by a 
whole year next sueing after his death and evermore 
after in general. Also, that every brother and sister 
love other in love and in charity, and speak all good and 
procure all good every by other, upon the peril of his 
oath. 

‘*¢ Also, that every year in the day of the decolla- 
cyon of Seynt John the Baptist in harvest, that there 
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be held a general mind (or commemoration) day for all 
the souls of the brotherite and sostren that be dead, 
and that every brother and soster be at Placebo and 
Dirige, and offer at the mass in the chapel of the fra- 
ternity, upon peril of his oath, unless he may be reason- 
ably excused. | 

‘Also, if any of the fraternity be of evil disposi- 
tion and will not stand at reason, nor be ruled by the 
master and the wardens, and moreover doth not his 
duties as his oath bindeth him, that the master and the 
wardens follow him by the law of holy church as to a 
forswore man and put him out of the company, unless 
he will amend. 

‘Also, that every brother pay xiid. to rent by the 
year at four times that be ordained—that is to say, iiid. 
by the quarter to the master or his assigns when he 
cometh thereafter.’ 

‘‘Tt may be confessed that our faith in the inviolable 
harmony of the guild is a little shaken when we find 
that it was expedient to express such an ordinance as 
the following :—‘ Also, if any sister chide with other 
openly in the street, that either shall pay a pound of 
wax to the light of the fraternity; and if they fight, 
either shall pay twenty pounds of wax to the same 
light, upon peril of their oath, if they have power. 
And if any sister be proved a common chider among 
her neighbours after once warning or twice, the third 
time the master and the wardens of the fraternity shall 
put her out of the company for evermore.’ We may, 
however, hope that no brilliant illumination was derived 
from wax candles so supplied. 

‘The ordinances granted by Richard II. were con- 
firmed and ratified in the Guildhall, Bristol, by letters 
patent of King Harry the fourth being there enrolled 
in the time of William Frome, mayor, 1401, ‘by the 
assent of all the common council of the town assembled 
there, to endure for evermore.’ ; 

“Hirst, it is ordained by virtue of the charters of 
our lord the king that every year at the feast of the 
Nativity of Saint John the Baptist shall be chosen, by 
the old master of the year passed, a new master of the 
craft of tailors for to govern the fraternity of the said 
craft for the year following; and that the old master, 
in sign and knowledge of his election, at the said feast 
of St. John the Baptist in the middle of the dinner, 
shall put a garland upon the head of the new master, 
the which new master at the same day shall choose, by 
the assent of his brothers there being, four wardens, 
who at their election shall make their oaths to govern 
well and lawfully the said fraternity, and the craft, and 
all their liberties and good ordinances, and that they 
receive during their time no man nor woman to the 
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fraternity, for reward, for prayer, nor for love, if he or 
she be not of good name, fame, and of good condition.’ 

“The brethren who joined the Canterbury pilgrim- 
age from Southwark were, according to the father of 
English poetry, clothed in ‘the livery of a solemn and 
great fraternity.’ The solemn fraternity with which we 
are in these days most familiar, by their being clothed 
in a uniform dress, are the police, whose wives, however, 
are not pledged to wear costume of the same colour and 
material. The-brothers and sisters of the Tailors’ Guild 
appear to have been attired in cloth of one kind, it 
being ordered that the masters and wardens ‘shall 
ordain every year good and convenient cloth, of one 
suit, for all brothers and sisters of the fraternity against 
the feast of St. John the Baptist; and at the same day 
shall hold a dinner to all the brothers, and that every 
brother there being shall pay for his commons of the 
said dinner, after the ordinance of the master and four 
wardens. And that every brother of the said craft that 
is absent at the dinner abovesaid, without cause reason- 
able, shall pay the half past of that the other payeth, 
the which being present; and that all the brothers shall 
pay for their commons of the dinner within a month 
next following after the feast of St. John the Baptist, 
upon pain to be put out of the said craft for evermore.’ 

‘“““ Also, if any debate or discord be between any 
brothers of the craft of Tailors, that the parties so in 
debate and discord shall stand at the reward and ordi- 
nance of the master and four wardens; and if any 
brother that refuse, that he be put out of the said craft 
for evermore. 

‘Also, if any person of the said fraternity and 
craft despise, without cause reasonable, the master and 
wardens in the time that they be in their office, that 
then, and as often as the person so despising the master 
and wardens shall pay four pounds of wax to the chapel 
of the craft, and if he refuse so to pay he shall be put 
out of the craft. 

‘“* Also, if any tailor of the said craft lose (or spoil), 
by his evil working, cloth or garment to him delivered 
to be cut; if the possessor and deliverer of the said 
cloth will thereof complain to the master and wardens, 
and certify by his oath how much the cloth cost him, 
the costs, if it be found that the said garment may not 
conveniently serve the possessor and deliverer, shall be 
fully given and paid, and the garment shall remain 
with the tailor as his own goods, and so every tailor 
shall be better advised to cut well and sufficiently the 
cloth that is unto him delivered to be cut. 

‘“‘* Also, if any tailor not enfranchised be found 
using or occupying the craft of tailors in any place 
privily or openly within the franchise of Bristowe, that 
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every such shall pay to the mayor forty pence, and to 
the said craft forty pence, in sustenance of poor people 
of the said craft; and that at every time that he may 
be found working in the craft of tailors in manner 
abovesaid, if it be not within the houses of burgesses 
of the said craft and town, and to the use and profit of 
the said burgesses.’ 

“Tf any man kept open shop, or worked openly on 
Sunday or other great feast day kept holy by holy 
church, he was to forfeit one pound of wax at the first 
default, two pounds at the second, and elevenpence at 
the third. 

‘‘ Also, if any man of the craft dispraise any other 
man’s name, on conviction he shall pay at the first 
_ default one pound of wax, and so on, as in the case of 
working on holidays. 

“Tf any brother did not appear at chapel when 
summoned, he was fined one pound of wax. 

‘In a great vellum-bound book of the society is 
contained an inventory of the ornaments of the altar of 
St. John the Baptist in the church of St. Andoen, or 
Owen, as taken in the third year of Henry IY. These 
consist of rich hangings, tunics and vestments of green, 
gold and ruby, including a frontal stained with imagery 
of the life of St. John the Baptist. Also, chalices of 
gilt silver, one weighing 33 ounces; another, the gift of 
Margaret Wylmot, in 1436 (mentioned in a later inven- 
tory), had inscribed about it the consolatary legend, 
‘When God will, better may be,’ her condition for the 
donation being that she should be entitled to her obit 
or commemoration at her decease, and that her name 
should ‘be set in the table among gode doers of ye 
saide fraternite.’ 

‘‘Of another good doer we have the following en- 
tries :—‘ Be hit mynde that Morice Whyte gafe to the 
fraternitee of Seint John the Baptist of Bristowe the 
Monday the xxi. day of Averall, in the yere of oure 
Lord mcocoxrrx. (1449), and in the yere of the regne of 
Kyng herry the VIth xxvij", a bolle pece of sylver 
weying viii. ounces & qr. and one powdre pere of sylver 
weying vii. ounces in the which is wryte ‘“‘make us 
merry & glad, and shake well the powdre bagge.”’ To 
be hadde in prayers among bretherne and susterne of 
the seide ffraternitee with the sowle of Geffrey Galbers, 
of the whiche pece & powdre pere John Nancothan at 
that time maister of the seide ffraternitee hadde posses- 
sion by the hands of the seide Morice, And after his 
decease the seide pece and powdre pere to remayne to 
the seide ffraternitee and there to the same Morice 
byndeth hym and his executors. In recorde of John 
Yonge, merchant, Lawrence Temsetre, John Mersshfeld, 
Arnold Roberd and William Mere, bretheren of the seid 


ffraternitee.’ This donation consisted of a silver bowl, 
accompanied by a pair of silver articles, apparently 
pepper boxes. With regard to the inscription on these— 


** «Make us merry and glad 
And shake well the powder bagge,’ 


the ‘poudre’ was probably some pungent seasoning 
such as the Franklin’s cook in Chaucer’s prologue was 
expected to provide— 


** “Woe was his cook, but if his sauce were 
Poynant and scharp, and ready all his gere.’ 


‘In the 12th year of Elizabeth the ordinances were | 
remodelled, and the craft was then styled a ‘society and 
mystery,’ the religious and ecclesiastical elements, except 
what was involved in the initiator’s oaths, being elimi- 
nated. In this revised form the constitution was, ‘ with 
the consent of the whole house, to endure for evermore.’ 
The oath for the queen’s majesty was in this form :—‘I 
do swear that the queen’s most excellent majesty Hliza- 
beth, by the grace of God, is the right and lawfull heir 
unto the imperial and royal crown of this realm of 
England and Ireland, and that she is the supreme head. 
and governor, next and immediately under God, of all 
estates both spiritual and temporal, and denying all 
foreign powers whatsoever they be to challenge any 
jurisdiction, authority and power within this her ma- 
jesty’s realm of England, to stand to the same to my 
power as God shall help me and by the contents of this 
book.’ 

‘‘Under the Act for the Dissolution of Colleges (37 
Henry VIII., c. 4), the possessions of certain fraterni- 
ties, brotherhoods and guilds, that had been dissolved 
with the colleges and chantries, were vested in the 
crown, and the king was empowered to send out com- 
missioners to seize the possessions of others, under the 
plea that they should be ‘used and exercised to more 
godly and virtuous purposes.’ The Act of 1 Kdward 
VI., c. 14, went beyond this. After completing the 
demolition of colleges, free chapels and chantries, it 
proceeded not only separately by name to vest in the 
king all sums of money devoted ‘by any manner of 
corporations, guilds, fraternities, companies, or fellow- 
ships, or mysteries, or crafts to the support of a priest, 
obits or lights’ (which might be taken under colour of 
religion), but to hand over to the crown ‘all fraternities, 
brotherhoods and gilds, being within the realm of Eng- 
land and Wales and other the king’s dominions, and 
all manors, lands, tenements, and other hereditaments * 
belonging to them or any of them, &c.’ ‘ For the aboli- 
tion of monasteries,’ remarks Mr. Toulmin Smith, ‘there 
was some colour; moreover, allowances were made to all 

1 Smith’s Gilds, xiii, 
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ranks. But in case of gilds no pretence of enquiry or of 
mischief. And no allowances whatever. A case of pure, 
wholesale robbery and plunder, done by an unscrupu- 
lous faction to satisfy their personal greed under cover 
of law. No more gross case of wanton plunder is to 
be found in the history of all Europe; no page so black 
in English history.’ 

‘‘In 1577 there was a dispute (as appears by a Latin 
document among the archives of the company) as to 
whether the crown was or was not entitled to the pro- 
perty of the Merchant Tailors of Bristol. Upon an 
information by the attorney-general, setting forth that 
one tenement and garden in St. Thomas street, in the 
occupation of Henry Leeke, and one tenement in Bald- 
win street occupied by John Felde, and one other tene- 
ment in Wine street by Philip Scapulis, ‘all which 
premises lately belonged to the fraternity of St. John 
the Baptist, otherwise the fraternity of Tailors, within 
the parish of Saint Owen, were parcel of the possessions 
in the hands of the queen in right of the crown; yet 
that the said Henry Leeke, John Felde and Philip 
Scapulis were in possession of the same, and of the 
rents and profits, in contempt of the queen and against 
the law. Whereupon the attorney-general prayed the 
judgment of the court, and that the said persons should 
answer the queen in the premises. Leeke, Felde and 
Scapulis pleaded themselves not guilty of the contempt, 
and put themselves upon the country; they proved that 
certain other persons named had previously held the 
property now claimed by the crown. The attorney- 
general replied, protesting and knowing nothing of 
what in this plea was specified, and praying that it may 
be enquired of by the country, &c.; and Leeke, Felde 
and Scapulis did the like. "Whereupon it was ordered 
that a jury should determine the matter at the assizes 
for the city of Bristol, who decided against the crown by 
giving as their verdict that the said Henry Leeke, John 
Felde and Philip Scapulis had not intruded upon the 
possessions of the queen by their occupations of and 
claim to the premises in question.’ 

“By letters patent under the great seal, Queen 
Elizabeth (17th December, 1602), in consideration of 
£96 1s. 8d. paid into the exchequer by George Snyge, 
Esquire, John Harrison, of Bristol, draper, Richard 
Riyce, William Busher, Samuel Willett, William Har- 
rison, John Cole, John Greene, Robert Curtis, Thomas 
Cowley, Edward Saunders and John Watkins, junior, 
of the city of Bristol, tailors, granted to George Snygg 
and others, their heirs and assigns, three tenements in 
Temple street, that had devolved to the crown by reason 
of the Act of Parliament for the Dissolution of Chan- 
tries, &c.; also in the same grant were included a tene- 
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ment in Tucker street, and nineteen other tenements in 
High street, Broadmead, and other parts of the city, 
together with five gardens, the names of the tenants of 
the respective houses being given in the original Latin 
charters. 

‘‘In the minutes of the proceedings of the guild 
meetings we find the names of the persons admitted to 
fellowship, together with the kind of craft work they 
were allowed to undertake. Unfortunately, the dates 
are only rarely supplied, but the handwriting (except 
that of the first extract) is of the time of Elizabeth. 
Thus :— 

“On 15th March, 1489, it was fully agreed by 
Andrew Glowse, master of the fraternity of St. John 
the Baptist in Brystow, with the rest of the brethren, 
‘that from this time forward none within our felowship 
shall sell ani kind or manner of hose whatever it be, 
men’s or women’s, in the Markett, commonly called the 
Hie strete (High street), or Market place, upon-bordes, 
or tressels, or other ways but in their shopes and houses, 
and being of the same fellowship or company, on pain 
of a fine of vis. viiid. for the first default, and of being 
put out of the company and fellowship for ever at the 
second offence,’ ‘provided always that in the fair times 
they may stand as it hath been accustomed of old 
auncient time.’ 

‘Memorandum, ‘That John Addon hath been tryde 
(7.e., tested) and allowed before the master and the 
brothers to make these garments—a coat, a kyrtyll, a 
woman’s gown, hose and doblet, and none other but 
these.—Roger Walker, Master.’ 

“<Thomas Hopkyn hath been tryd and allowed 
before ye masters and the brethren to make these gar- 
ments following—that is to say, all manner of man’s 
garments, and none other.—Roger Walker, Master of 
the Craft.’ 

“Mem. That Matthew Dulle hath byn proved a 
fore the master and all his bretherene, and by favor of 
the master and hys bretherene they have allowyd hym 
suche garments makyng as here after forthwyth, in 
primis a cote, a doblet, a woman’s gowne, a kyrtyll, a 
Spanyshe cloke, a jackett.--John ap Meryche, Master. 
Richard Abyndon, mayor; Henry White and John 
Gerrys then beynge shreves of the town of Brystowe.’ 

‘‘One David ap Howell was allowed to make no new 
garments, but only to mend old. 

«John Spence, vastment maker,’ was ‘proved before 
the master, Ralf Johnson, and taykth upon hymn all 
manner garments, and he to pay for hys fyne xxvis. viiid., 
that ys, xxd. every quarter untyll paid. 

““¢Mem. When Gylbart Robarte was master, then 


Richard Carbery was made free, and he toke upon him 
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to make men’s garments and no women’s garments in 
anno 1556.’ 

“‘On one occasion we have entered (undated, but 
probably about 1560):—‘Mem. That Mr. Mare and 
his sheryves hath geven unto the master of the taylors 
and hys brethern xvi. gallons of wyne, of ye which wyne 
ye master and hys bretherne hath geven unto ye jorny- 
men v. gallons.’ 

‘‘It may be surmised that the journeymen were not 
able to indulge in the luxury of wine at their own 
expense. Under 1556 and later we get some informa- 
tion as to journeymen’s wages. For instance, we find— 
‘Mem. That the xxx. days of June Robert Malbe made 
his covenant with Nicholas Byrchwood to sarve him for 
viiid. a weke till Crystmas.’ 

“<Mem. That Richard Prefleck made his covenant 
with William Rodgers a whole year for xxxs. 

‘¢<That Thomas a Pere made covenant with Philip 
Braune from Midsummer till Crystmas for xd. a week. 

‘«¢¢That John Hall hath made covenant with William 
Jones this 10th of July for one whole year, and must 
have for his service xxxs. ivd.’ 

‘Thomas Cooke engages for a quarter at 10d. a 
week; John Sharpe, for the same space, at 12d. a week ; 
Anthony Sympson, at 16d. a week, which is the highest 
amount of wages that we find in the year 1556, the 
usual payment being tenpence a week. Unfortunately, 
for comparison with later periods, these entries are not 
continued beyond about 1560. 

“That not only craftsmen belonged to the society, 
but that it was accounted an honourable privilege in 
general to be admitted to membership, may be learned 
from the fact that the roll of names did not exclude 
those of the chief magistrate and the parish clergy. 
Thus we find entered ‘xxiiith day of June, 1602, was 
the right worshipful Willm Harvre, mayor of this citie 
of Bristoll, received brother, and Anne, his wife, sister, 
and sworne for terme of theire lives.’ © 

‘““¢The xxvith daie of June, 1602, was Willm Robin- 
son, vicar of St. Nicholas, within the cittie of Bristoll, 
received brother, and Anne, his wife, sister, and sworne 
for term of their lives; and in consideracion.of this his 
brotherhood, he promiseth to preach at the buriall of 
anyone that hath been master, being requested there- 
unto during the time he, the said Willm Robinson, 
shall be dwelling within the said cittie.’ 

‘¢ Also, June 17th, 1624, Edward Shaw, clerke, rector 
of St. John Baptist, was made brother and sworne for 
term of his life. 

‘In 1649 there was a complaint that the company 
had been exceedingly enlarged of late years by taking 
in strangers by way of redemption and composition, 


and is much impoverished by the increasing and con- 
tinual adding of such unto this numerous company year 
after year, eight strangers being made free of the com- 
pany this last year, that without course be taken to 
prevent for the future the admitting of any more it 
must needs tend unto the utter ruin and impoverishing 
of the whole company, which now are above a hundred 
freemen that have wives and families. It was therefore 
ordered that no more strangers should be made freemen 
of the company, but only such as had served seven 
years’ apprenticeship to freemen of the city. 

“<The xviith of June, 1611, Anthony Basset was 
tryed and alowed for a peare (pair) of whalebone boddes 
of sackcloth, and a pair of trunk sleves, and a farthin- 
gale, which is newly used now in these dayes, and is 
tryed only for these iii. thinges and nothing else by his 
owne deseine and by the consent of the master and all 
his assistans, and if he do after this tyme tacke upon 
him or entermeddle to macke anye garment for man, 
woman or child but that which he was tried for, except 
it be for his owne selfe, or his wife, or his children, or 
for his servants in his house, yf he do contrary to this 
order which he is tryed for he shall lose xxs. for every 
default according to the order which is provided for that 
artickell. The names of the iiii. men that tried him 
were these:—Robert Curtis, William Horton, William 
Hurnes, Thomas Bradley the younger.’ 

‘Tt may be here remarked that a pair of stays was 
first called a pair of bodies, from whence our word 
bodice.t A well-known portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
taken in the dress in which she went to St. Paul’s to 
return thanks for the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
gives a typical example of the female costume of James 
the First’s time, which, according to Mr. Planché, was 
little more than a continuation of that of the latter part of 
the preceding reign. An enormous ruff, rising gradu- 
ally from the front of the shoulders to nearly the height 
of the head behind, encircled the wearer like the nimbus 
or glory of a saint, while from the partially uncovered 
bosom descended a deep stomacher, on each side of 
which jutted out horizontally the enormous farthingale, 
the prototype of Georgian hoop. With respect to the 
gallants of the time when Anthony Basset was allowed 
bodices, trunk sleeves and farthingales, John Taylor, 
the water poet, has these against the spendthrifts 
who— . ! 

‘© ‘Wear a farm in shoe-strings edged with gold, 
And spangled garters worth a copy-hold : 
A hose and doublet which a lordship cost : 
A gaudy cloak three mansions’ price almost : 


A beaver band and feather on the head, 
Prized at the church’s tythe, the poor man’s bread.’ 


1 Planché’s Costume, 226, 


A.D. 1672. THE. MERCHANT 


‘We again meet with Anthony Basset, in 1621, as 
one of the arbitrators in a dispute between two brothers 
of the society. The entry will explain itself :—‘ Award 
made betweene John Baker and Thomas Thomson, the 
22nd of Aprill, by Roger Hart, William Champion, 
William Woodward and Anthony Basset, concerning 
the falling-out betwixt them, that they shall be lovers 
and friends for ever, upon the forfiture of vis. viid., to 
be payed by the first that doth offend, to the use of the 
poore of this company.—Signed by the disputants, 

‘<¢ By me, John Baker, 
“<Thomas Thomson.’ 

‘‘From this unsophisticated manner of settling dis- 
putes, it might almost be thought that in these unen- 
lightened days lawyers had not been invented. 

‘‘No one could be admitted to the company until he 
had been proved to be a perfect workman, the entries 
being almost invariably in the following form, 7.¢. :— 

‘©1629, October the 29th.—Robert Frye was made 
free and brother, and was allowed a perfect workman 
both for men and woeman’s aparrell, and was tried by 
Roger Harte, William Newton, and Henry Hart and 
David Jones. 

‘16th April, 1633.—Thomas Adye was made free 
and brother, and was allowed a perfect workman for a 
hosier only, and was tryed by Roger Hart, &c., 12s. 
being his entrance fee. 

‘‘ December 8th, 1661.—John Harris was made free 
of the company, paying for his redemption, and did pay 
for his freedome the full some of thirty pounds of good 
and lawful money of England, and was tryed by Mr. 
Robert Lancaster, Mr. John Smith, Anthony Bradstock, 
Richard Benson, and was found an expert workman for 
men and women’s apparel, and did pay the full dues of 
the house; not sworne. 

‘October 18th, 1662.—Ralph Johnes was made free 
of the Company of Taylors, for that he was apprentice 
to John Johnes, and was tried by Mr. Legge, &c., and 
found expert for men and women’s apparel. 


‘‘On October 21st, 1662, it was ordered that no man |. 


should be made free of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
without the payment of thirty pounds; and that any 
master who admitted a stranger without fulfilment of 
this condition was himself to pay a fine of £30, while 
‘the party’ so received was to be dismissed and ‘stand 
a furreinner as he did before.’ 

‘‘We may quote, in evidence of the strictness with 
which the laws of the company were enforced, the case 
of John Holland, who was detected in the employment 
of a journeyman in his (the journeyman’s) own dwel- 
ling-house, whereupon ‘the master, with his officers, 
did take the work into their custody, and had the said 
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Holland to the Tolsey, before the deputy-mayor, Nov. 
12th, 1674, to complain upon the said Holland, upon 
which the mayor ordered him to go to the hall to make 
his peace with the company, so the master did chuse 
four indifferent men to judge of the fines done and 
committed by the said Holland and the man whom he 
employed, so the foure men found the said John Holland 
guilty of a fine of forty shillings.’ 

‘“<May 16th, 1677, then being court day, it was 
then concluded by Richard Hayward, then master of 
the company, that whereas Gabriel Lower, late master 
of same company, did in the yeare 1676 make one 
Thomas Bayliffe, bodice-maker, free of the said com- 
pany without the consent of the senior masters, which 
is contrary to the ordinance granted unto the said com- 
pany of Merchant Tailors by the late kings of England 
of a long continuance; and amongst several articles 
granted unto the said company it was ordained and 
concluded by King Charles I., and several lords of his 
privy council did order, that if any of the said company 
that shall be master of the society shall make any 
person free of the said company that was not bound an 
apprentice according to the wholesome laws of this 
nation, the said master so doing shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of ten pounds for a fine.’ This fine of £10 
Gabriel Lower submitted and paid in the Common hall. 

“Again, 30th June, 1677, complaint was made to 
the mayor and aldermen that Richard Hayward, the 
late master, had admitted John Hardyman and two 
others into the liberties of the society, although they 
nor any of them were burgesses of the city. It was 
ordered that this should be no precedent for the future, 
and that none of the said three persons should be per- 
mitted to set up shop till made free of the city, and till 
then to be accounted journeymen only. 

“June 22nd, 1672.—By consent, it was then con- 
cluded by Mr. Stephens, then master of the company of 
the Merchant Tailors, and the senior masters of the 
same company, that Mr. Pammer should from hence- 
forth during his life and ability preach once a yeere 
upon midsommer day in the church of St. John’s Bap- 
tist a sermon for the master and masters and the hole 
company of Tailors, allowing him [10s.| for a sermon 
preached in the morning for his paines. In cause that 
the said Master Pammer should die, then the next 
minister that shall succede his place shall performe the 
same duty and receive the same benefit for his services, 
and so successively to continue; and the said Master 
Pammer is allowed a brother of the company. 

‘‘These sermons were continued to a late period in 
the history of the society. We cannot answer for the 
authenticity of the relation, but it is said that on one 
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occasion a waggish divine gave out for his text, ‘A 
remnant shall be saved’ (Romans ii. 27), and proceeded 
to prick the consciences of his hearers by his discourse 
thereon, like touches from their own needles. When 
the next Midsummer-day rolled round he confirmed the 
pointedness of his former allusion by choosing for his 
topic, ‘Him that taketh away thy cloak forbid not to 
take thy coat also’ (Luke vi. 29); but the too great 
liveliness of his text on the 
next anniversary, ‘And there 
came divers sorts of flies and s, 
lice in all their coasts’ (Psalm = 
cv. 81), sounding the final | 
word like ‘coats,’ and saved 
him from any further invi- 
tation to preach before the 
Merchant Tailors. 

‘‘In a memorial to the 
Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majes- 
ty’s Treasury, addressed by 
Arthur Palmer the elder and 
Arthur Palmer the younger, 
William Fripp, Samuel Birch 
and William Henry Marshall, 
it is explained that until 
lately there was within the 
city of Bristol a company 
known by the name of the 
Company of Merchant Tail- 
ors, which company had for 
many years been, or claimed 
to be, a company duly in- 
corporated. That, in 1824, 
Isaac Amos, the only sur- 
viving member of the said 
company, departed this life, 
and the company became, 
and is now, wholly dissolved 
and extinct. That the said 
company was possessed of or 
entitled to considerable property, part of which was 
held upon certain charitable trusts, and the members of 
the company applied a considerable part of the annual 
proceeds of the residue of such property for charitable 
uses. 

‘““« That for many years prior to the dissolution of 
the company its freehold property had been from time 
to time conveyed by feoffments, or by indentures of 
lease and release from feoffees to feoffees, or from re- 
leasees to releasees to the use of the company. 

‘“<That the last of such conveyances was by inden- 
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tures of lease and release bearing date respectively the 
Ist and 2nd days of January, 1802, and likewise the 
4th and 5th of the same month. 

“<That by the indentures of the 1st and 2nd 
January, 1802, the release being made by and between 
Arthur Palmer, therein described as master of the 2nd 
Company, and Robert Bayly, Esq., and John Showell, 
Merchant Tailors, therein described as surviving feoffees 
of all the messuages, lands, 
&c., belonging to the said 
society or company, of the 
one part, and William Hare 
and Henry Browne of the 
other part, the said parties 
thereto of the first part con- 
veyed, or purported to con- 
vey, to hold the same upon 
trust, to the said William 
Hare and Henry Browne, 
their heirs and assigns, all 
that formerly one great mes- 
suage or tenement, with the 
appurtenances, but then con- 
verted into three, situate in 
Broad street, within the pa- 
rish of St. John Baptist, in 
the city of Bristol, formerly 
in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Cann, Knight, or his 
under-tenants, &c. Also, the 
ereat messuage called the 
‘Tailors’ hall,” in Tailors’ 
court, Broad street, with many 
other properties described in 
the memorial, that were set- 
tled and conveyed and as- 
sured to the said company of 
Merchant Tailors by letters 
patent under the great seal 
——$$$$__—__——. of England by Queen Eliza- 
beth or otherwise. 

‘‘<That all the parties to the indentures last men- 
tioned, except the memorialists, have, since the execu- 
tion thereof, departed this life, leaving the said memo- 
rialists, Arthur Palmer the elder, Arthur Palmer the 
younger, William Fripp and Samuel Birch, the only 
surviving releasees in such indentures named. 

‘«<«That the principal part of the real estates of the 
company appears to have formerly belonged to a certain 
fraternity of Saint John the Baptist, incorporated by 
virtue of letters patent of King Richard II., and bear- 
ing date the 16th October in the 22nd year of his reign, 
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and confirmed by letters patent of King Henry IV., 
20th May, in the Ist year of his reign, and with which 
fraternity the said company of Merchant Taylors appear 
to have been connected, either by forming an integral 
part thereof or otherwise; and such the real estates of 
the said fraternity were seized by the crown by virtue 
of the statute passed in the Ist year of King Edward 
VI., entitled ‘‘an Act for Charities Collegiate,” and 
part thereof was granted by Queen Elizabeth, by letters 
patent, 2nd September, in the 17th year of her reign, 
to John Farnham and John Doddington, under whom 
the said company afterwards derived title thereto. And 
other part thereof was granted by Queen Elizabeth, 
22nd of the same month, to John Herbert and Andreas 
Palmer, under whom the company afterwards derived 
title thereto. And the principal part thereof was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth, by letters patent, 17th December, 
the 45th year of her reign, to George Snygg and others 
therein named, and from whom there is a regular series 
of conveyances down to the said indentures of January, 
1802.’ , 
“That part of the 
premises comprised 
in the said letters pa- 
tent consisted of four 
tenements situated in 
Marshall (or Mer- 
chant) street, Bristol, 
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afterwards, and pre- 
viously to the year 
1630, converted by 
the company into an 
almshouse, which 
have ever since been 
known by the name of the Merchant Tailors’ almshouse. 

“That about the year 1701 the original almshouse 
was re-built and enlarged, principally out of the funds 
of the society. 

‘‘The purpose of the memorial was to intercede with 
his majesty to grant such parts of the hereditaments 
and premises comprised in the indentures of 4th and 
5th January, 1802, as may have escheated to the crown, 
and the rents and issues thereof accrued since the dis- 
solution of the company to the memorialists, the two 
Palmers, Fripp and Birch, upon trust for the support 
of the said almshouse, and hereafter to such trustees as 
his majesty shall appoint.’ + 


—\) 


——— 






Seal of the Merchant Tailors’ Guild. 


EXTRACTS FROM MINUTE BOOK, 


_ “Whereas itt hath for some yeares past been accustomed for 
the Wives of ye masters and Wardens of this Society the next 
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day after the Midsomer Dinner to take a Walk into ye Country 
and to be entertained at ye Companys expense. And whereas by 
the great increase of the members of ye said Society the same is 
become too troublesome and expensive. Itt is this day ordered 
by us now present being the major p’te of the masters of this 
Company that the Custome of such an entertainment for the future 
cease and be from henceforwards wholly discontinued. 
‘Dated the 4th day of July 1721 being the Journeymen’s 

Customary Quarter day. 

‘*' Wm. DAvIs. 

** Jos. Kine, 

‘Mar. WILLIAMS. 


CALEB PARSONS. 
CHA. BosHER. ~ 
Nicuo. Hreron, 


‘Peter Skinner was admitted a member of the fellowship and 
Company of Merchant Taylors in the City of Bristol this thirty 
first day of December 1725 for that he served seven years an 
apprenticeship to Tymothy Sandy Bodice Maker, a member of 
this Society and was tryed by Mr Nicholas Hieron Mr David 
Jones William Andrews and Joseph Clarke and was found an 
expert workman in the said art of Bodice makeing. 

** Nicuo. Hieron. 
ye mark of 
*“Davip X JONES. 

‘‘ Howell Thomas was admitted a member of the fellowship and 
Company of Merchant Taylors in the City of Bristol this first day 
of April 1726 on the Consideration of the payment of the summ of 
thirty pounds and was tried by Mr. Nicholas Hieron, Mr. Richd. 
Clement, William Andrews and Marmaduke Williams Junr. and 
was found an expert workman for men, 

**Nicuo. Hieron. 


‘July Ist, 1726. The weekly payment of 2s. 6d. a week to 
each person in the Hospital was raised to three sh. a week. 


“May 20, 1734. Itis this day ordered that Wheras Joseph 
Clarke a member of the Company of Mercht. Taylors being re- 
duced to Poverty was sometime past admitted into the Hospitall 
belonging to the Company, And upon his misbehavior and false 
Conduct to the said Company in Clandestinely takeing a prentice 
and not keeping him in his house to bed and board according to 
Law, Complaint being made thereof to the magistrats the (sic) 
ordered that the said aprentice should be struck off the Tolzy 
book and not be admitted a Burgiss of the said City, but notwith- 
standing the said Order when the term of years was expired that 
the said aprentice was bound for, the said Joseph Clarke took an 
advantage (at a time of an Election for Parliament men) to present 
the said apprentice and demanded his freedome of the City not- 
withstanding the Order to the contrary, and it not being lookt 
after nor the Masters of the Company acquainted with it was ad- 
mitted into the Liberty of the City, for which reason it is hereby 
ordered that the said Joseph Clarke shall be expelled the said 
Hospitall and That the Treasurer do pay him no more pay and 
that the said Clarke do clear the roome within one month after 
the date hereof, Witness our hands 
‘*HucH GrorcE, Master, 

Cua. BosHEr, 
Nicuo. Hieron, &e, 


‘* Bristol, Dec. 31st, 1745. 

‘‘ Ordered and agreed this day by John Culliford present master 
of the Company of Merchant Taylors in the City of Bristol, 
William Stidstone Treasurer of the said Company with the re- 
mainder part of the masters whose names are hereunto subscribed 
that Prayers shall be read in the Hospital belonging to the said 
Company in Merchant Street every Wednesday and Fryday and 
all Saints’ Days throughout the year the same as in the Church of 
England by any person the present master and his committee shall 
appoint for the said purpose, and the person so reading shall be 


** MARMADUKE WILLIAMS. 
‘CALEB PARSONS. 
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paid the sum of (unstated) by the Treasurer of the said Hospitall 
for the time being, and Mr. William Stidstone the present 
Treasurer is desir’d to buy a Handsome Bible and Common Prayer 
Book for the use aforesaid. The Hospital Bell shall Toll every 
prayer day at Eleven O’clock in the morning and if any person 
living in the said House omitt comeing to Prayers at the time 
appointed, unless sickness or lameness prevents, shall for his or 
her Omittion forfeitt six pence to the Treasurer of the Hospitall 
for the use of the poor of the same and Whereas wee are not 
willing to encrease the expenses of the said Company as it have 
been a custom for the said Company the last Day of each Fair 
call’d the Packing Day to shutt up the shops and there to have a 
Dinner but it is now agreed to go into the Fairs as usuall but to 
omitt the Dinners having a much greater regard for the poor than 
for it, and as it have been a custom for many years for the masters 
and wardens with their wives and children to walke out in the 
Country the day after Midsummer and to putt the Company to a 
large expence, it is now agreed for the Future to have that Walk, 
entirely cut of, so that no expence shall be defrayed, that day, by 
the said Company after they have departed the Hall. 

‘* Jno. CuLLIFORD, Master. 

‘*CALEB PARSONS. Cuas. BosHER. 

** NicHo, H1iErRoN, and 12 others. 


‘* Bristol, 24th June, 1754. 
‘‘ William Beckford Esq. representative in Parliament and 
Alderman of the City of London was this day admitted an 
Honorary ffreeman of the Company of Merchant Taylers in the 
City of Bristol in the manner which the ffreedom of the said 
Company hath been usually presented to gentlemen of sense and 
eminence, 
‘* Jesse ANDREWES, Master. 


‘¢ Bristol, 24th June, 1754. 

** Richard Bedeford Esq. one of the representatives in Parlia- 
ment for the City of Bristol was this day admitted an honorary 
ffreeman of the Company of Merchant Taylors in the said City, in 
the manner which the ffreedom of the said Company hath been 
usually presented to Gentlemen of rank and eminence. 


** Jesse ANDREWES, Master. 


‘©1737, May 29th. Allowed for Mr. John Wesley’s Room, 1s. 

©1740, Sept. 14th. Paid at laying the first stone of the Hall, 2s. 

*‘ June 24th. Spent at the Nagg’s Head, 5s. 6d. 

‘July 10th. Spent with the Vestry of St. John’s, 7s. 6d. 

**Aug. 12th. Paid for Wine at the Funeral of Mr. Cox, 7s. 1d. 

**Sept. 15th. Spent at the Fountain, 2s. 

**Oct. 13th. Spent at the Bell with Workmen and treats with 
Mr, Cambourne, 2s. 9d.” 


The following are documentary extracts relative to 
the property of the Merchant Tailors and pensions of 
the master and priest :— 


Brotherhood Fraternitas sancti Johannis Baptiste alias frater- 
OF nitas sutorum vestiariorum infra parochiam Sancti 
8. John the ar es ; ; 
Baptist Audoeni infra Civitatem Bristoll 


Particulars of possessions at considerable 
length, enumerating Temple-strete, Tucker- 
strete, Baldwyn-strete, Fisher-Lane (in S. 
Stephen’s parish), &c. 


Gross value . £19 4 4 
Rents resolute ... 247 bk 
Net ... £16 16 103 


2 January, 1576. 
Edward Fenton (Lessee). 
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A.D, 1481, 


At the foot :— 


The premisses came to the Crown by the Statute of the disso- 
lucon of Chauntries and ffrechapells and there hath bene noe rent 
aunswered for the same but founde out by thindustrie of Thaudi- 
tour about ij yeres past. 


[ Directions for making lease all but illegible, otherwise 
in good condition. | 


CHANTRY CERTIFICATE. 21, 
City AND Co, GLOUCESTER AND City oF BRISTOL. 
Crviras BRISTOLv’, 
The parishe of saynt Awdeoii wythyn the Citie aforesaide. 
The ffraternytie of Saynt John Baptist founded 
To fynde a prest for ever & he to have for hys 
salary by yere Pe eee) Wise aad aes 
for ane Obytes yerely __... me 
The said ffraternytie is athe the pamehe Churche. 
The said ffraternytie [in yearly value of lands, &c] xixl. vs. vijd, 
whereof 


cvjs. viljd. 
XXXvs, xjd. 


for the prest cvjs. viujd. > 


for hys gowne ... Se OkVIG. 
To the M* of the cratemnyhio for 
hys lyverey yerly ...XX111js. 


for ij Wardens for the tyme 
; Xlijs. siya | 


beynge ... ... 
for obyttes yerly Pee sen — 2ateh 
foriaifieesyerly: Secrest. <1 hesae 9 TERR. 
for rentes resolutes ... lxs. vd. ob. 


for Decay of rentes 
And so remanyth clere.. F 
The said ffraternytie Pralue of pruanente, jowalal 
plate, goods and chattels] . xili. 
8. WEAVERS’ GUILD.—‘“‘In all towns,” remarks 
Mr. Toulmin Smith, ‘‘the weavers stood at the head of 
the craftsmen; and the contests of the handicraft class 
with the patricians for political emancipation, and its 
victories were, above all, the struggles of the weavers.’’* 
In Bristol this powerful and honourable craft existed 
as early as the 13th century, the Weavers’ chapel, in 
Temple Church, having been granted to the fraternity 
by Edward I., the inscription therein against the south 
wall being as follows :—‘‘ This Chappell and a Piece of 
ground thereunto Belonging Granted in ye Reign of 
Edward the First, to the Company of Weavers for their 
use for Ever, 1299.” The hall of the Guild, which 
stood in Temple street, was destroyed in 1869. Its 
architectural value was very inferior, having in the 

course of centuries lost nearly all features of interest. 
The ordinances of the Weavers were renewed in 1369 
with the ‘‘mutual consent of the whole fellowshipp of 
them, being an ancient company and fraternity within 
the citty of Bristoll.” By the original charter of that 
date now before us, it appears that there were two 
masters of the company, each of whom held office for 
two years, ‘‘the one called the old Mr., the other the 
new.’ The latter, during the first year of his election, 
was to ‘ collect, receive and gather all the rentes of the 


1 Smith’s Gilds, 116, 


.. XXVis. viijd. 
.. ijl. xijs. vid. ob. 


vis, viijd. 





A.D. 1548. 


landes and tenements ”’ belonging to the company, and 
to disburse what was necessary for repairs, &c., and at 
the end of that period to give an account in their com- 
mon hall of his receipts and payments. In his second 
year of office the new master became the ‘‘old or ancient 
master’’ of the company, and as such he was to retain 
£5 in his hands ‘“‘for payment of accustomed guiftes 
yearely, given by the said old Mr. as for payment of 
wadges to the wardens and clercke of the company, and 
for other expenses upon the kinge’s holy dayes and 
Quarter dayes amongst the said company to be expended 
in such manner as the said Mr., in his discretion, shall 
thinke meete.’”’ The ‘said ancient Mr.” was likewise 
‘to receive and take up all Incombes and other duties 
whatsoever for admission of any into the said fellow- 
shipp,” two-thirds of which sum he was to bring into 
the common hall of the company within one month after 
his receipt of it, and add it to the common stock; but 
the remaining third part he was to distribute, like the 
£5 before mentioned, at his discretion, but with certain 
limitations. 

On St. Luke’s day, ‘‘the chest or box” in their com- 
mon hall was to be examined, and if the sum contained 
amounted to over £40, after the third part of their in- 
come with duties and the above £5 had been allowed, 
£20 each was to be lent to or placed at the disposal of 
the two masters until the next St. Luke’s day, they 
‘finding severally a good sufficient securitye, that is, a 
subsidie man, and free of ye said Citty; but not any of 
the said company to be bounded with thim by bond in 
double the value for repayment.”’ 

When the sum amounted to £10 over and above the 
£40 agreed to be apportioned to the one year’s use of 
the masters, this surplus was to be lent for five years to 
some one of the company who might become a suitor 
for it, he ‘‘making cloth or tufe within the citty, and 
employing some poore of the company to work.” In 
the same manner further loans of £10 were to be made, 
with due securities for repayment, until £100 was so 
employed; and then the company might dispose and 
lend by £20, £40 or £50 amongst any of the guild upon 
like terms and conditions ‘‘if it shall please God that 
the company thrive, and the stocke thereof increase.” 
On St. Thomas’ day interest at 23 per cent. was pay- 
able on the sums borrowed, which interest was applied 
towards the support of the almshouse belonging to the 
company, and to the relief of ‘poor and decayed craft- 
holders’’ of the Weavers’ Guild. 

4. FULLERS’ GUILD.—The ordinances of the Ful- 
lers’ Guild were confirmed in the Guildhall, Bristol, in 
1406. By these, four officers were appointed to search 
out and ‘‘do away with all kinds of bad work and deceit 
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which divers people, not knowing the craft, from time to 
time do, and likewise to keep watch over the servants 
and workmen of the same craft within the franchise of 
Bristol, so that the said servants and workmen should 
not take more wages than of old time is accustomed and 
ordained.”’ These wages were not to be more than four- 
pence a day “from the first Monday in Lent till the 
Feast of St. Michael next ensuing, and from the said 
Feast of St. Michael till the same Monday in Lent, 
threepence a day.”’ If any of the masters paid more to 
the workmen than thus ordained he was to be fined iis. 
each time, and if the men accepted more they were to 
be fined each time xiid. Also, ‘‘it is ordained and 
agreed that henceforth no man of the craft shall full 
or amend any manner of cloth which has been fulled 
out of the town, under penalty of vis. viiid.”’ + 

5. TUCKERS’ GUILD.—An existing account-book 
of the Tuckers begins in the year 1472 and extends to 
1554. The entries for the most part are meagre, and 
consist of the name of the mayor for the particular year, 
followed by the names of the masters of the craft, the 
conclusion of each entry being the amount of money left 
in the coffer to be received into the succeeding master’s 
hands, Under the year of Willm Wedyngton, mayor, 
1480, there is a charge of 23s. 10d. for ‘‘iii] newe torches 
and viij stumfis’’; also a payment “to Wyllyam Corne 
for making of a byll that longyth to owr ordynance, 
viiid.; to the towne clerke for sechyng owte of bylles 
that longeth to owr ordynance, xiid.”?; and ‘‘for writ- 
ing in the towne boke, xs.”’; and “for making of a 
byll in parchment that longeth to the same, xd.” 

In 1481 there are ‘“‘items for makyng of a whele, 
xvid.; for an ymage to turne ye broche (?.e. the spit), 
xxd.; for payntyng of ye whele and the ymage, vid.; 
for a gowne to ye same ymage, vid.; to the kerver 
(carver) for two dayes and a halfe for his labour, 
xvid.,””? &ce. In 1496 we find the wages of a tiler 
for a whole week to be 3s. 4d. In the same and 
subsequent years 8s. is paid to the church of Temple 
for the rent of the hall. In 1497, xls. is paid ‘out off 
ye box ffor ye haryyssyng of iiij men” at the king’s 
and the mayor’s commandments. The levying of these 
four men we may assume to have been to aid in oppos- 
ing the invasion of Perkin Warbeck who, under the 
name of Richard L[Y., was pushing forward from Exeter 
into Somersetshire, where he was met and put to flight 
by Lord Daubeny. In 1504, the wages to a ‘tylar ij 
wekys ii] dayes are vijs. vid.; to a carpynter ij dayes, 


1 Smith’s Gilds, 286. 

? The image appears to have been some personal adjunct to a 
piece of mechanism for roasting the meat. What confirms the 
conjecture is the 8s, 14d. paid in connection to the ‘‘smyth.” 
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ixd.” In 1514 a tiler’s wages were 63d. a day. Under 


1506 there is a charge for the ‘‘makeynge of a new 
canype, vijs. vid.,’’ and ‘‘Itm. more payd ffor the steynge 
of the clothys for the heydays, iijs. 10d.” 

None of the local calendars speak of the rejoicings 
at Bristol on the coronation of Henry VIII., who, on 
Midsummer day, 1508, was with his queen ‘ gloriously 
crowned, to the great comforte of all the land,’’? but 
an entry here indicates the loyal observance of the 
occasion—‘‘ Payd at the procession, at ye kyng’s com- 
mandmente for bereynge of the pachands (pageants) 
and for wood to make fyyr at the hall dore, ijs.” 

In 1524, Jn° Wyllyms, mayor, there is a charge for 
gilding the pageants, with the recognition that in the 
same year Harry Prestwoode gave ‘‘iiij gownes for the 
pageant berers and casse of canvass to lay them in” 
also Thomas Broke gave the same year ‘‘ij pl’ hoods.” 

6. BREWERS’ GUILD.—Soon after Michaelmas all 
the brewers were to attend at the Council-house, when 
a certain price for malt was to be determined by the 
mayor, which price every brewer was to observe under 
a penalty of 40s. On the shifting days of the week, 
especially on Wednesday and Saturday, the mayor went 
in the mornings to the brewers’ houses ‘‘to oversee 
them in the serving of their ale to the poor commons of 
the town, in order that they might have true measure,” 
and his alekonner with him ‘‘to taste, and understand 
that the ale be gode, able and sety, keping their sise 
or to be punished for the same,” &c.? 

In the mayoralty of John Williams, 1519, the ‘ Ale 
Connor?’ was directed to go boldly “on every shifting 
day in the year into the houses of the common brewers, 
before the shifting of every cask of the ale,” and there 
taste the same; and if he found it good and wholesome 
for man’s body, so to commend it; and if he found it 
contrary and unlawful for the king’s people, then he 
should ‘‘command the same brewer not to make any 
sale or utterance thereof to the subjects; and that every 
common brewer shall obey him in the execution of his 
office, and make no resistance, let or impediment against 
him, on pain of being fined 6s. 8d.” ‘The time for 
shifting was ordered to be ‘‘in the winter, between 
Allhallowstide and Candlemas, before five o’clock in the 
morning; and in the summer, between Candlemas and 
Allhallowstide, before four o’clock in the morning.’’® 
‘‘The headdy ale and beere,” says Harrison, somewhat 
later in date, ‘‘ for the mightynesse thereof among such 
as seeke it out, is commonlye called huffecappe, the 
madde Dogge, Aungels’ foode, Dragon’s milke, &c. It 


1 Hardyng’s Chronicle, 2 Smith’s Gilds, 425, 
8 Newcome’s Annals of Bristol, 63. 
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is incredible to say how our Maultbugges lug at this 
liquor, even as pigges shoulde lye in a rowe, lugging 
at their dame’s teates, tyll they lye still again, and be 
not able to wagge. Neither did Romulus and Remus 
sucke their shee wolfe Lupa wyth such eger and sharpe 
devotion as these men hale at huffcappe tyll they be 
read as cockes and little wiser than their combes.”’ } 

The only inns that were allowed in Bristol and 
attested by name on Ist March, 3 James I. (1606), 
were the following:—The Black Bear, White Horse, 
Red Lion, Redcliff street; The Lamb, Antelope, alas 
The Black Horse, White Lion, *Three Kings, The 
Bell, Thomas street; *The Saracen’s Head, without 
Temple gate; The Crown, alas Guilder’s inn, High 
street; *The Swan, Mary-le-port street; The Lamb, 
The Dolphin, The Horse Shoe, The Elephant, alas 
The Spur, Wine street; The White Lion, White Hart, 
Broad street; and Jonas, alias The New inn, Corn 
street. Of these many have long disappeared, those 
that remain we have marked by an asterisk. (*) 


7. EXCHEQUER ROLL. ANCIENT MISCELLANEA. 
BRISTOL CITY AND GLOUCESTER COUNTY. 
PENSIONS FOR INCUMBENTS OF COLLEGES, CHANTRIES AND FREE 
CHAPELS, AND TO STIPENDIARY PrizEsts, &c, 
22 June, 2 Edward VI. (1548). 
The King? grants to— Life annuity. 


... Incumbent of Chantry called Fos- 
ter’s Service in y® parish of 8. 


William Bonour 


, Wierburgh j22. %.. ... 4 pounds, 
Roger Capes... .. D® of Chantry called Pollarde’s 
Service in y® parish of S. Lau- 
rence . . 5 marks, 
John Colyer ... ... D® of Spycer’ Moje’ in ny? psh 
of 8. James .. 4 pounds. 
Roger Compton ... D® of Poneham’s CHantry in y° 
parish of St. James ...... Of ois 
Richard Griffith ... D® of Burton’ bees iny°® panels 
of S. Thomas ... i ee 
Roger Lewes .. D® of Stokes’ Ghanian in Lye paish 
of S. Thomas ... . Dare S 
Philip Barrey .. D® of Blankett’s Ghantcy: in ye 
parish of 8. Stephen ... Od ss 


Robert Foster  ... D® of Grell’s Service in y® nerien 

of Holy Trinity at Christ Church 4 ‘ 
D°: of Kateryne Jones’ Service in 

the parish of Holy Trin: alias 


Christ Church 


Walter Jenynges ... 


Thomas Pymhyne... D° of Bailey’s eis: in he) same 
parish . a 
Bernard Harrys ... D® of Mede Chantry in uy" paish 


of Radcliffe.. 


1 Harrison’s Description of Britain, Hollinshead, 86. 


2 Letters Patent of y® King are here cited, bearing date 1 
September, 2 Edward VI. The Pensions assigned by warrant of 
Sir Walter Myldemay, knt., and Robert Keylwey, Esquire, 22 
June, 2 Edward VI. 
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ESUITS’ CHAPEL, Trenchard street.—In 
Trenchard street, at the bottom of Lodge 
street, is St. Joseph’s school, formerly the 
Jesuits’ chapel, and the oldest Catholic 
chapel in the city. From the Reforma- 
tion until the accession of George II. the 
Roman Catholic faith showed but little 
signs of life in Bristol. Whether only 
N dormant or scarcely existent during that 
period there appears to be but very limited published 
record to indicate; for Dr. Oliver, who had unusual facili- 
ties for acquiring information upon the subject, gives 
scarcely any. That the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
worship in public, or even the celebration of mass by 
a priest in private dwellings, was punishable with 
death there is various evidence to show. M. Jorevin, 
the account of whose travels in England was published 
in Paris in the year 1672, mentioned that he lodged at 
the house of a Flemish (where he was pretty well en- 
tertained, both man and horse for two shillings) who 
long kept a priest to celebrate mass secretly in his 
house; but the fact being discovered, he was forbidden 
to do so, “‘so that at present,” says Jorevin, ‘‘one 
cannot hear mass at Bristol, although it is a port 
frequented by many Catholicks, Flemish, Spanish and 
Portugese.”? - In the Auto-biography of Sir John 
Bramston this incident is related—‘‘On Sunday last, 
April 25, 1686, at Bristol, information being given to 
the mayor that mass was sayinge in a house in that 
citie, he took with him the sheriffs, and some aldermen, 
and went and apprehended the priest and the con- 
venticle, and committed the priest and some of the 
1 Antiquarian Repertory, II., 92. 
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company to the gaole, and sent to the bishope, Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny, notice of it. His lordship carried 
the letter to the King.” It is afterwards stated that 
this priest was brought before the king’s bar on 10th 
of May; but owing to the absence of the Lord Chief 
Justice he was remanded to the King’s Bench prison, 
where we lose sight of him. 

In Trenchard street chapel is interred the Right 
Rey. Charles Walmesley, 0.8.B., bishop of Rama. He 
died 25th November, 1797, and there is a long Latin 
epitaph to his memory. Besides being an effective 
writer on behalf of his church he was the author of 
some astronomical papers inserted in the Philosophical 
Transactions of 1745, &c. During the outrageous Gordon 
riots of London in June, 1780, four of the conspirators in 
a post chaise and four, wearing the insignia of the mob, 
hurried thence to Bath. The bishop’s house, his valu- 
able library and MSS., soon perished in the flames, 
which also consumed the new Catholic chapel.* 

It should be interesting to remark, also, that the last 
male descendant of Sir Thomas More here lies sepul- 
tured, and a Latin epitaph to his memory may be read. 
He was born in 1722, and during the last two years of 
his life resided at Bath, where he died, 20th May, 1785. 
Among his effects were ‘‘three famous pictures of Sir 
Thomas More, Bishop Fisher and Cardinal Pole.” He 
is stated by Dr. Oliver to have been the last provincial 
of his order (the Jesuits) in England. His brother, 
Cresacre More, wrote a life of their distinguished 
ancestor, Sir Thomas.” 

1. Oliver’s Collections Illustrating the History of the Catholic 
Religion in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, &c., 431, 

2 Collectanea S. J., 129. 
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A greater man than either of these, at least phys- 
ically, was Patrick Cotter, the Irish giant, whose pros- 
trate form here extends over more than 8 feet of ground. 
His stature is variously stated at gradations from 8 to 
9 feet. The inscription on-his coffin plate describes him 
to have been 8 feet 1 inch in height, and that on his 
memorial tablet to have exceeded 8 feet 3 inches. He 
died at the Hotwells, September 18th, 1806, aged 46.1 

That ‘‘the Jesuits were the first to create and serve 
the Bristol mission is a fact,’ says Dr. Oliver, ‘‘ that I 
believe no reasonable man can doubt.” St. Joseph’s 
chapel in Trenchard street, which was built through 
the instrumentality of the Jesuits, is still held by them, 
but is now used as a poor school for infants. It 
was the first distinct building erected for the public 
worship of the Catholics, and was opened by Father 
Robert Plowden, on 27th June, 1790. During thirty 
years’ residence in Bristol this gentleman “ conciliated 
the respect, esteem and favour of the public; but un- 
fortunately he marred his usefulness by departing from 
that spirit of submission to episcopal authority which is 
characteristic of the Society of Jesus.” The qualifica- 
tion of this charge is—First, that he refused to publish 
the pastoral letter of Bishop Collingridge, ‘‘ under pre- 
tence of his having discovered in it some erroneous 
doctrine ;”’ secondly, he attacked from the pulpit the 
same prelate’s Lenten Mandement of 1815. This wrong- 
headed course, states Dr. Oliver, was visited with the 
bishop’s severest indignation, who peremptorily de- 
manded his removal from Bristol znstanter, though the 
venerable man was now in his 76th year. He died at 
Wapenbury, in 1823. After being served by a succes- 
sion of priests, the Rev. Francis Edgeworth, O.8.F., a 
Franciscan Friar, was appointed to Trenchard street, 
where he was afterwards assisted by Father O’Farrell, 
another Franciscan. 

About 17438, a Bristol firm, probably Champion’s,” 
anxious to introduce spelter or zinc working from Flan- 
ders, could not induce any of the Flemish workmen to 
come over unless the free exercise of their religion were 
secured to them. This concession was obtained, and 
the men were allowed to practice their religion without 
molestation.® There is a tradition that some French 
cambric weavers came over to England and settled at 
Baptist mills, Bristol—this word being derived from 
Batiste, meaning cambric. 

Pro-CatHEDRAL, Clifton.—‘‘To meet the rapid in- 
crease of Catholicity,” Father Edgeworth purchased the 
site of the present Roman Catholic cathedral in Meridian 
place, Clifton. The ground was first broken 11th August, 


1 Wood’s Giants and Dwarfs. 
2 Corry and Evans’ Bristol, 306. 8 Oliver’s Collections, 
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1834, and on 4th October he laid the foundation-stone. 
Within the area purchased he erected a small chapel in 
honour of St. Augustine, where mass was first said in 
1842. The church proved too gigantic an enterprise for 
his limited means, and during the course of its erection 
he was gazetted a bankrupt. He died suddenly, 16th 
November, 1850, at Antwerp, whither he had fled from 
the importunities of his creditors. The shifting nature 
of the soil (the slope of a rock) caused the foundations 
to give way more than once, involving considerable ex- 
pense in relaying and strengthening them. It was this 
unlooked-for misfortune that caused the bankruptcy of 
Father Edgeworth. Nothing was done to complete the 
building for some years. In 1847, Bishop Ullathorne, 
the Roman Catholic bishop of the Western district, 
purchased the building as it then stood, and the land 
adjoining, of the mortgagees for £2,500, and by means 
of a pastoral letter addressed to the laity in the diocese, 
succeeded in raising a sum sufficient to roof in the 
church and furnish it with the requirements for public 
worship. The church was opened 21st September, 
1848, by Dr. Hendren, 0.8.F., who had been appointed 
bishop of the Western district in July the same year, in 
the place of Dr. Ullathorne, translated to the Central 
district. September 29th, 1850, Pope Pius IX. re- 
established the Catholic Hierarchy in England, and 
established a see at Clifton, Bishop Hendren being the 
first bishop. The church became a pro-cathedral, such 
title being given to express that it was only to be in the 
place of a cathedral until such time when the latter 
could be built and consecrated. The cathedral was the 
principal, if not the only church in this part of England, 
where the ritual and services of the Catholic religion 
were fully carried out. Owing to the circumstance, 
that Clifton was a place of resort for health and noted 
for the beauty of the surrounding scenery, many Catholic 
families of note took up their residence there. Many of 
the converts who ‘‘ went over”’ to Rome in the years 
1845-51 came to Clifton. A series of penny pamph- 
lets, entitled Zhe Clifton Tracts, were written by such 
men as Lord Charles Thynne, Messrs. William Maskell, 
Healy Thompson, J. 8. Northcote and others, to explain 
the doctrines and ceremonies of the Catholic church, 
and to expose the imputed fallacies of history and pre- 
judices of the people against the Catholic religion. The 
cathedral lays claim to have been the first church in 
which the confessionals were publicly erected and the 
stations of the cross put up since the time of Queen 
Mary. During the episcopacy of Dr. Ullathorne, the 
convent of St. Catherine, for the nuns of the third order 
of St. Dominic, was commenced on the ground adjoining 
the cathedral, to which was attached a public chapel. 





SD. MARY'S “GHAPEL. 


Dr. Hendren was translated to Nottingham in 1851, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Burgess as Bishop of Clifton. 
He died November, 1854, and was buried in the cathedral 
crypt. After an interregnum of two and a half years 
the present bishop, the Hon. and Right Rev. William 
J. H. Clifford, was appointed by Pius IX. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor, a French community 
who take charge of the old, poor and infirm, settled in 
Coronation road, Bedminster, and opened a house there. 
From there they went to Trinity street, near the Bristol 
cathedral, thence to Park row (to larger premises), from 
which spot they had again to move when Perry road 
was made, and they purchased the site now occupied on 
Cotham brow. They possess about three acres of land, 
an extensive building (one wing and the centre of the 
whole design) for men and women, with a convenient 
chapel (opened in 1876), the whole costing about £7,000. 
There are about a hundred old men and women and 
fourteen sisters. A small French community, sisters 
for nursing the sick, settled at Clifton wood in 1868. 

Sr. Mary’s, Quay.—In 1843 the church of the 
Irvingites on the Quay was purchased for £5,000, the 
expense of its erection having been £15,000. It was 
dedicated by Bishop Baines (its title being changed to 
St. Mary’s) on 5th July the same year. It was the last 
public labour of that prelate; for he was found dead 
the very next morning.’ 

The spread of the Roman Catholic faith in Bristol 
is the natural occasion of much congratulation on the 
part of its advocates. In 1807, Dr. Oliver states, Father 


1 Oliver’s Collections, 113, 303. 
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Plowden was the sole incumbent of the city (and obliged 
to visit Swansea even), though he derived occasional 
help from some visiting brother. ‘‘Now, blessed be 
God,” he continues, ‘“‘we behold a large and respectable 
congregation worshipping in the church of the Twelve 
Apostles at Clifton ; we possess the commanding church 
of St. Mary’s on the Quay, Bristol. We retain the orig- 
inal church of St. Joseph, that joyful mother of children, 
and having 2,000 communicants attached. We have 
the beautiful convent of the Dominicanesses of St. 
Catherine, under the shade of the Twelve Apostles. 
Again, we have seen the Augustinian church of St. 
Nicholas rising to open its gates for divine worship 
on 21st September, 1850, on the Stapleton road, this 
church is now St. Nicholas’, and is a secular mission ; 
the precious community of the Good Shepherd at Arno’s 
vale (Notre Dame de Charité, a filiation from the 
mother house of Angers) in full activity since 22nd 
July, 1851, and their elder sisters, those tutelary angels _ 
of mercy in Dighton street. It is delightful also to 
witness the proportionate increase of poor schools, and 
the progress of their improvement in useful and scien- 
tific information. "Where I remember but one priest I 
can count nearly a dozen to meet the demands of the 
faithful. The public services of the church are well 
and efficiently “performed, to say nothing of Clifton 


| possessing its bishop and chapter since 29th September, 


1850.” 


1 This was remarked in 1857 ; since then public service in the 
city has been transferred to St. Mary’s on the Quay, Trenchard 
street chapel being now, as stated in the text, the poor school for 
infants, 
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Pen? modern. 


interest has yet to be acquired. 


Aut Sams Cruron, Clifton, is of higher architec- 
tural pretentions than any other modern church in the 
neighbourhood. It may be considered a typical spect- 
men of the style and manner of its designer, Mr. G. E. 
Street, and is derived from a study of certain continental 
churches in which great breadth of nave is gained by 
the narrowing of the aisles, the purpose of this arrange- 
ment being to unfold an unbroken sight of the altar 
from any position westward of the chancel. The result 
is a loss of the most characteristic charm of Gothic 
architecture, the grouping and evolution of columns, 
arches and traceried windows, from different points of 
view, being sacrificed to the perspective of an unre- 
lieved: nave of ponderous severity that terminates in a 
chancel of a lighter style but which seems hardly in its 
character an original feature of the building. More- 
over, the arches of the contracted aisles are heavy and 
unaspiring ; the undercurves, or archivolts, being quite 
plain, square in section and without mouldings, except 
that the inner edges are chamfered. Almost in the 
manner of a rock temple the vaulting of the narrow 
avenues, or aisles, is cut out of the solid thickness of 
the arches, and the outer rim of each arch is so directly 
driven against the main wall of the church that the wall 
has rather the appearance of having been built into the 


- come to some consideration of structures of the present century. 


W)\¢ RISTOL and the out-parishes contain fifty-nine Episcopal Churches, of which forty-six are 
| The ancient ecclesiastical buildings have been severally dealt with, and we now 


It would, however, be 


tedious to enter into architectural details concerning every recent building, and historical 
We shall, therefore, single out such Churches as are more 
worthy of notice, and which may serve as exponents of the rest. 


arch and then pierced by small lancet windows. The 
subordination of these lights to the unusually large 
clerestory windows, which are in a later or the Geomet- 
rical style, has an original effect, the eye being at once 
drawn to the upper ranges of lights to the neglect of 
the lower. All the windows are filled with stained 
glass which aims at the best manner of modern art. 
The chief pictorial effect of the building is in fact 
derived from richness and variety of colouring. 

“The subjects of the windows have been selected 
with great skill and form one connected series through- 
out. The west window represents the creation and fall 
of the angels and the creation and fall of man. The 
large clerestory windows represent the whole life of our 
Saviour, from His baptism to His ascension, and also 
the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, with two 
series of types from the Old Testament under each inci- 
dent in the life, by means of which the chief saints of 
the Old Testament are introduced. In the small lancet 
windows are figures of the great saints of the British 
Isles, both men and women, and in the circles over 
these lancets are symbolical representations of the fruits 
of the Holy Ghost. In the east window is represented 
the great gathering of the saints in glory around the 
Divine Redeemer, arranged according to their work and 
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station in this world. The north and south chancel 
windows represent types of the glory of heaven. ‘The 
whole series thus represents the great work of redemp- 
tion and the bringing of the saints to glory through 
Christ our Lord.” * 

The barrel-roof is elaborately diapered and figured, 
while the pillars and | 
arches are diversified | : rie q 
with natural poly- a) i ) nt 
chromy obtained by i iy ‘yi i 
the use of three all 
stones, cream - col- 
oured, warm brown 
and light blue. The 
loss of the more fa- 
miliar beauty of the 
rounds and hollows 
of the chiselled arch, 
each casting its par- 
ticular shadow with 
mysterious effect, is 
hardly compensated 
by the ornamentation 
expressed by the 
succession of tints 
in the heads of the 
arches, which follow 
each other abruptly 
from impost to 
impost, while the 
shallow - sculptured - 
monotone capitals 
are almost Egyptian 
in their solidity and 
want of animation. 
But notwithstanding 
all deductions the 
church, as a whole, 
is a noble and com- 
manding building, 
though hardly to be 
recommended for 
imitation. The sump- 
tuously-sculptured reredos, by Redfern, and the font 
are studies in their way of modern art. The latter was 
presented by Mr. W. Killigrew Wait, the generous 
builder of the north porch of Bristol cathedral. 

The length of the church is 178 feet, of which the 
nave is 112 feet, width of nave 56 feet. The great east 
window, designed by Powell and executed by Hardman, 
cost £700, the west window £1,000. The building seats 

1 Per Rev. R. W. Randall, M.A. 
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about 1,200 persons. The foundation-stone was laid by 
Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, 4th November, 1864. 
Consecrated by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
8th June, 1868. The outlay upon the sacred structure 
has been about £40,000, gathered chiefly from voluntary 
offerings of the congregation. | 

St. ANDREW’S 
Cuurcu, Montpelier, 
was consecrated by 
the bishop of the 
diocese, Dr. Monk, 
31st January, 1845. 
It is Early English 
in style and cost 
£2,428. The church 
has been enlarged 
by the lengthening 
of the chancel, and 
by the building of 
an organ chamber 
and new vestries. 
This addition to the 
church cost more 
than £1,100, and 
was consecrated by 
the bishop of the 
diocese, October 
11th, 1878. 

St. BaRNABAS 
Cuurcy, Ashley - 
road.—This was also 
consecrated by 
Bishop Monk, 12th 
September, 1843. 
The church is on 
stone vaulting about 
seven feet high; in- 
tended originally as 
a crypt for burials, 
only one body was 
so interred before all 
such interments were 
prohibited. 

Sr. BarrHotoMEw’s Cuurcu, Union street.—The 
principal entrance is in Little St. James’ Back. There 
is a stained-glass window in the chancel to the memory of 
Sir H. M. Lawrence, bart. Sittings, 450. Cost of site, 
£1,400; cost of church, £2,200. Internal length 106 
feet, width 30 feet, height 46 feet. It was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 22nd January, 
1861. 

“This is the parish church of the ecclesiastical parish 
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of St. Bartholomew, which was formed in 1861 by 
separating from the parish of St. James all that portion 
lying south of the northern side of the Horsefair. The 
population, when the parish was formed, was about 
2,500, but owing to the pulling down of tenements and 
other causes it has considerably diminished. At the 
census of 1871 it was 1,591, and at that of 1881 it was 
only 1,116. The benefice is a vicarage with a gross in- 
come of about £233, in addition to a vicarage house.’ ? 

St. Crement’s Crurcu, Newfoundland road.—The 
foundation of this church was laid 24th May, 1854. It 
is in the Early English style, with clerestoried nave, 
chancel, north and south aisles, and octagonal bell 
turret, 65 feet high, with a spirelet. 

Sr. Gasrret’s Cuurcu, Upper Easton, is a brick 
building, in the style of the 18th century. It is cruci- 
form, with chancel, nave and transepts. At the north- 
east corner is the vestry, and at the south-east corner is 
the organ chamber, surmounted by a small tower with 
spire. The length from east to west is 84 feet and the 
breadth from north to south 60 feet. The foundation- 
stone was laid by Mrs. Cooper in 1868, and it was con- 
secrated on the 14th of March, 1870. It is seated to 
accommodate 630. The entire cost of the building and 
furniture was £4,400, which was defrayed solely by 
voluntary contributions. The work was begun by the 
Rey. D. Cooper, vicar of Holy Trinity, St. Philip’s, and 
carried out by the Rev. J. Thompson, the first incum- 
bent. A district cut off from the parish of Holy Trinity, 
St. Philip’s, and containing a population of 5,091, was 
assigned by the Kcclesiastical Commissioners, and an 
endowment of £200 a year granted from their common 
fund. The living is a perpetual curacy and is in the 
gift of the vicar of Holy Trinity, St. Philip’s. There is 
in the church a neat and well-toned organ, which was 
erected at a cost of £350. 

Sr. Grorcr’s Parish Cuurcu, Great George street, 
Park street.—This church is remarkable for the great 
ascent of steps by which it is approached. Its style 
is Roman Doric, from the design of Sir R. Smirke. 
It was built in 1823 and cost £7,000. ‘The church 
having been built without any chancel, a choir of white 
marble, with ambones for pulpit and lectern, was, in 
1871, constructed in the body of the church after the 
model of the Basilican churches of the 8th and 9th 
centuries.’’ 2 

St. Grorcr’s Cuurcu, Kingswood.—‘‘ On Tuesday, 
March 38rd, 1752, was laid the foundation-stone of the 
new church in the out-parish of St. Philip and James, 
in Bristol, by David Peloquin, mayor of Bristol, in the 

1 Per Rev. C. W. Hickson, M.A., T.C.D. 
* Mayor’s Illustrated Handbook, 82. 
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presence of the aldermen, the commissioners, and a 
great concourse of people. Under the stone, enclosed 
in lead, were put several crowns, half-crowns, shillings 
and half-pence, all coins of George II. The upper part 
of the stone had a long inscription in-Latin, written by 
J. Castelman, prebendary of Bristol and vicar of South 
Petherton. 

‘“Thomas Chester, Esq., lord of the manor and knight 
of the shire, made a free gift of the ground on which 
the church is to be built. The Right Rev. Father in 
God, Joseph [ Butler], late bishop of Bristol, but now of 
Durham, together with other pious contributors, obtained 
the Act for dividing the parish of St. Philip and James, 
and for building the new church, which is to be dedicated 
to St. George.” } 

Towards the erection of this church Bishop Butler 
ovave £400, and obtained another £400 from the Gover- 
nors of Queen Anne’s Bounty; the Corporation of 
Bristol gave £500, the Merchant Venturers £150, and 
Onesimus Tyndal £100. Ata later date, Paul Fisher, 
of Clifton, bequeathed £300 to the same church. 

The weather on the day the foundation-stone was 
laid was ‘‘ frosty and very fair.” The procession started. 
from the Lamb inn, outside Lawford’s gate. The inn 
remains; the gate was pulled down in 1768. ‘The 
mayor and corporation were in ‘‘coaches.”’ That ap- 
pendage to civic dignity, the mayor’s ‘state coach,” 
could not grace this procession, for John Clements, 
mayor in 1753, was the first who enjoyed the luxury 
of rumbling in a state carriage, built at a cost of £324 
for the sole use of the worshipful chief magistrate of 
Bristol. A contemporary writer informs us that this 
state carriage ‘was gilt and adorned like that of the 
lord mayor of London.” 

Three months after the foundation-stone was laid 
Bishop Butler died at Bath, and was interred in Bristol 
cathedral. David Peloquin died in March, 1766, and 
was buried in his family vault in St. Stephen’s church. 
His maiden sister, Mary Ann Peloquin, erected a tablet 
to his memory there, and at her death, in 1778, be- 
queathed £19,000 to Bristol charities. Paul Fisher, of 
Clifton, whose bequest of £300 we mentioned above, 
resided at the fine mansion on Clifton hill, so long 
occupied by the late Dr. Symonds. On its fagade is 
Mr. Fisher’s monogram. ” 

The building was not very ecclesiastical, and there- 
fore it was pulled down in 1845 and enlarged, and 
re-opened in 1846. That church was burnt down 
December 22nd, 1878; since which a most handsome 
building, with a spire and six bells, has been erected, 
and was opened May 8th, 1880. 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1752. 2 Per Mr. William George. 
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Curist Cuvuron, Clifton, is a thoughtfully designed 
building in the Early English style. It is cruciform, 
with an apsidal chancel. The body of the church was 
erected, in 1844, at a cost of £10,000, in addition to 
£500 for the site. The tower and spire were not com- 
pleted till 1859, the out- 
lay being £2,400. The 
building was principally 
designed by the Rev. 
Kdward Young, author 
of Pre-Raffaellitism. Tt 
was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol (Dr. Monk) 8th 
October, 1841. The 
church was brought into 
prominence a few years 
back by the great sacra- 
mental case, Jenkins 
versus Cook. It may be 
remembered that Mr. 
Henry Jenkins, a gen- 
tleman of Clifton, hay- 
ing professed a disbelief 
in the personality of the 
Spirit of Evil, came 
under the censure of his 
vicar, the Rey.’ T. ‘H. 
Cook, who refused him 


in the last century, and hardly bear transcription. Sir 
James Stonhouse, who died in 1795, had been some 
time preacher at this chapel. In early life he had been 
a professed unbeliever, at which time he was a physician 
at Northampton. A patient whom he had attended died, 
and left money for a 
funeral sermon to be 
preached by Dr. Dodd- 
_ ridge, with the provision 
that Dr. Stonhouse 
should be invited to at- 
tend. He went for the 
first time to Doddridge’s 
chapel, was struck with 
the sermon, and on the 
following Sunday was 
seen standing in a cor- 
ner of the chapel as 
much out of sight as 
possible. This occurred 
Sunday after Sunday for 
several weeks, with a 
deepening effect that re- 
sulted in his conversion. 
Dr. Stonhouse ‘soon 
avowed his change, and 
The Lkise and Progress, 
&c., was said to have 








been written to carry on 























the Holy Communion, 
passing him by at the 


the work begun by the 
sermons.”’ 1 





altar rails. This led to 
litigation, in which the 
suit was first of all de- 
cided against Mr. Jen- 
kins, the plaintiff, but 
was afterwards reversed 
in his favour. 

Dowry CHAPEL (now 
St. Andrew - the - Less 
church), Hotwells.— 
This was originally erec- 
ted by Rev. Thomas Tay- 
lor and others, in 1744, 
upon the Dowry close, for 
visitors to the hot springs. In 1784 the piece of ground 
at the back was consecrated as a cemetery. The last 
interment took place in March, 1855. The chapel itself 
was never consecrated. ‘There are here metrical epitaphs 
by Hannah More to the Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, 
M.D., bart., and Sarah, his second wife. They are con- 
ceived in the mildly inflated style of such compositions 
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Christ Church, Clifton. 


““The chapel was 
finally closed on Haster- 
day, 1872, and in Au- 
gust of the same year 
the corner-stone of the 
present edifice was laid 
by the Right Rev. David 
Anderson, D.D., vicar 
of Clifton. The church 
of St. Andrew-the-Less 
was completed at a cost 
of nearly £3,000. It 
was consecrated, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1873, by 
the Right Rev. Charles John Ellicott, bishop of the 
diocese. The church accommodates four hundred people, 
and is in the style generally known as 18th century 
Karly Decorated. It consists of nave, three bays with 
side aisles, and chancel with bays opening into a quasi 
transept on the north, and organ and choir chapel with 

+ Life of Sir James Stonhouse, 258. 
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vestry on the south. There is a very beautiful screen 
the whole width of the chancel, and on the opposite, or 
west wall, the old monuments belonging to the Dowry 
chapel are well arranged. The entrance to the building 
is by a porch beneath a tower, with bell chamber, sur- 
mounted by a campanile. The general effect, both of 
the exterior and interior, is very pleasing.”’ + 

Guturizc Memoriat Curent, Clifton College.—This 
chapel, except the tower, was erected at the sole expense 
of Mrs. Guthrie, in affectionate remembrance of her 
husband, the Rey. John Guthrie, M.A., vicar of Calne, 
canon of Bristol, &c., who died July, 1865. The corner- 
stone was laid by Mrs. Guthrie, 19th December, 1865. 
The building was consecrated by the bishop of the 
diocese 1867. The tower was erected by the College 
Company as a tribute to the memory of their former 
president, Canon Guthrie. A fine rose window in the 
west end is the principal feature of the chapel: this is 
arranged in twelve circular lights in the outer part for 
images of the Apostles (the wheel is therefore called an 
Apostle-window) and a large circle in the centre for a 
representation of Christ, with small intervening spaces 
for angels. The style is Early Decorated, and the 
building is a thoughtful composition. 

Emmanvet Disrricr Cuurcu, St. Philip’s.—This 
stands on the ground where formerly Bristol fair was 
held. On account of the originally marshy character 
of the site, the foundation had to be sunk to the depth 
of 27 feet. The style is Early Decorated; the cost, 
exclusive of site, £8,000. The foundation-stone was 
laid by Mr. J. 8. Harford, 21st August, 1860. ‘The 
building was consecrated by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (Dr. Thomson), 9th December, 1862. The 
church is built of Hanham stone, with freestone dress- 
ings, and is covered with Bridgwater tiles. It consists 
of a nave, two aisles, apsidal chancel and south porch. 
The nave is 87 feet long by 28 feet wide; the aisles, 
87 feet by 12 feet; the octagonal chancel, 18 feet by 
23 feet. The height of the nave is 51 feet to the ridge ; 
the chancel, 42 feet to the ridge; the aisles, 14 feet to 
the wall-plate. The principals of the roof are sup- 
ported on carved corbels, representing natural foliage. 
The seats will accommodate nearly seven hundred. 
The pulpit is octagonal, carved with diaper panels, and 
has shafts of Devonshire marble. The font is in the 
same style, being supported by five shafts of Devonshire 
marble. The interior of the church is exceedingly neat 
and handsome. As the building is situated in a hollow, 
its exterior is not shown to advantage, and having no 
tower or spire it is not conspicuous in the neighbour- 
hood; but its roof and clerestory windows may be 

1 Per Rev. C. J. Senior, M.A. 
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seen by the traveller on his left hand as he emerges by 
train from the Bristol station on the Gloucester route.” * 

EMMANUEL Parish Cuurcu, Clifton.—The founda- 
tion-stone of this church was laid by Mrs. A. J. Knapp, 
23rd November, 1865. It was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 7th January, 1869. 
The style is 18th century. The plan comprises nave, 
north and south aisles and transepts, apsidal chancel 
with lateral chapels, a western narthex porch and a 
tower, which serves as a north porch. The internal 
dimensions are:—Length, 123 feet; width, 61 feet; 
and height, 60 feet. The tower rises to a height of 
108 feet, and it is intended to complete the design by 
the addition of a lofty stone spire, the vane of which 
will be 222 feet in height. The material is local stone 
of two tints, quarried on the site, with Bath stone 
dressings and relieving lines of red sandstone. 

Hoty Narryiry Cuurcu, Knowle, is a chapel-of-ease 
to Bedminster. The building is in the Byzantine style, 
with baldachino, and is chiefly of brick. The founda- 
tion was laid by the mayor, 1870; consecrated, 14th 
September, 1871. 

Hoty Trintry Parisa Cuurcn, Hotwell road.— 
This building is in the Tuscan order, and presents a 
bold and effective frontage. It cost £10,000, of which 
£6,000 was provided by Mr. Thomas Whippie. It was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Llandaff, 10th November, 
1830. The patronage is in the Simeon trustees.* 

Hoty Trrerry Cnvurcn, Horfield, is in the Early 
Perpendicular style. It was restored and re-built in 
1847. 

Sr, Joun tHe Bartist Cuvurcu, Bedminster.—It 
appears from Domesday that the king himself was lord 
of the manor of Bedminster, both before and after the 
Conquest; that it never had been made to pay bribes to 
keep the Danes away; that there was a priest to the 
manor, for whose maintenance was assigned one caru- 
cate (about 120 acres) of land; that the Bishop of 
Coutances, in Normandy, held 1138 acres of its woods 
and meads. There were 25 villeins, 3 servants and 22 
cottagers, with 10 ploughs, on the demesne. The manor 
of Bedminster was sold by Robert, Karl of Gloucester 
(cirea 1140), to Harding. The old parish church was 
pulled down in 1853. It was destitute of any architec- 
tural features, and so small as to be totally inadequate 
to the requirements of so populous a parish. The new 
church, dedicated to St. John, stands upon the site of 
the old ene, and accommodates over one thousand 
people. In plan it comprises nave, north and south 
aisles, chancel, transepts, western tower and north 


1 Per Rev. R. Cornall. 2 Per Rev. T. G. Luckock. 
8 Major’s Ilust. Handbook, 79. * Ibid, 99. 
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porch. The extreme internal dimensions are—151 feet 
in length by a width of 54 feet, and 58 feet in height, 
the tower being 100 feet, and intended to carry a stone 
Spire, which it is hoped will some day be added and 
form an imposing feature in that part of the city. The 
stone reredos occupies the entire end of the chancel, 
and rises to a height of 15 feet. In the main panels 
are sculptured in bright relief the subjects of the 
Nativity, the Crucifixion, and the Ascension, separated 
by canopied niches containing statues of the four Hvan- 
gelists. It was presented by the late Robert Phippen 
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tentiary which adjoins. Consecrated by the bishop of 
the diocese, 30th November, 1867. 

St. Joun tHE Eyancenist, Whiteladies’ road, is 
not distinguished by any architectural merit that calls 
for mention. It was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, 27th April, 1841, but was much 
added to and altered in 1864. 

St. Jupr’s Disrricr Cuurcu, Poyntz pool.—The 
foundation-stone of this building was laid 7th August, 
1848, and the church was opened in June, 1849. The 
style is 14th century; cost, £2,500. 
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Church of St. John the Baptist, Bedminster. 


and the late William Fripp, and created considerable 
excitement at the time of its erection, it being the first 
instance in modern times of the introduction of sculp- 
ture on so bold a scale into a parish church. 

Sr. James’ CHapet-or-Hassg, or the Hensman Jubilee 
Memorial Church, Clifton.—The late Rev. John Hens- 
man was fifty-five years incumbent of Clifton, and in 
his fiftieth year of service this church was built to com- 
memorate his long connection with the adjoining parish 
church. It was consecrated by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (Dr. Thomson), 23rd December, 1862. The 
style is Decorated. 

St. JAMES THE Less Cuaprn-or-Hasz, Upper Maudlin 
street, is intended for the religious benefit of the peni- 

[Vou. II.]J 


St. Luxe’s Parish Cuurcu, Barton hill_—This was 
opened 19th September, 1843; cost, £2,700. 

Sr. Luxer’s Cuurcu, Bedminster.—This church, 
which stands on the south side of the New Cut, was 
erected in the year 1859, and has a nave and apsidal 
chancel 1384 feet in length, the width of nave and aisles 
being 62 feet 6 inches. ‘The tower terminates the west 
end of the north aisle. The accommodation is for about 
1,200. Externally the chief feature is the treatment of 
the aisle windows, which are of four lights, with geo- 
metrical tracery set in lofty gables. The design was 
much crippled owing to want of funds, especially notice- 
able in the poor finish of the tower, the original design 
of which was a lofty stone spire rising from an octa- 
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gonal belfry story, and supported by four octagonal 
angle turrets, surmounted by lofty spirettes. It is in 
the Decorated style, and cost about £7,000. It was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
23rd January, 1861. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Lower Kaston.—This is in the 
Norman style, and consists of a nave, chancel and tower. 
Opened 1848. 

Sr. Mary tue Virer, Tyndall’s park, Clifton.— 
This church is a specimen of the geometrical 14th cen- 
tury pointed architecture, and is built on hanging 
ground, the fall from west to east being about 14 feet, 
and from north to south about 6 feet. This fall of 
ground admits of vestries and large meeting-rooms 
being formed under the south side of the church, from 
which they are approached by a wide flight of stone 
steps at the east end of the south transept. The church 
is built of local red sandstone, which is unplastered on 
the inside. The dressings and other wrought stone- 
work is of Doulting stone. It is arranged to accommo- 
date 720, and has a choir 39 feet by 24 feet. North 
and south of the choir are transepts, 21 feet 6 inches 
by 18 feet, between which there are arcades springing 
from elustered shafts. The outer order of the arches 
rise and form one large arch, the spandrils of which 
are carved. The large east window of five lights is 
filled with glass by Wailes, of Newcastle, to the memory 
of James Fear, given by his son, and represents events 
in the Blessed Virgin’s life. The south wall has a 
triple sedilia and a piscina. ‘The chancel arch springs 
from clustered polished granite respond shafts, and is 
23 feet 6 inches wide, and rises to the height of 85 feet 
from the nave floor. 'The chancel is 36 feet high to the 
plate line. West of the chancel and transepts the church 
consists of a nave, 84 feet 6 inches long and 26 feet 
wide, with side aisles of the same length and 12 feet 
wide, with arcades of four arches, 20 feet span on each 
side. The nave has a clerestory lighted with four 
three-light windows on each side. The nave is 40 feet 
high to the plate, spanned by a tie-beam roof. The 
aisles are 16 feet high to the plate, and lighted by 
two-light windows on the north and south sides and 
three-light windows on the west. Arches open from 
the aisles to the transepts. The church is entered at 
the west end by double doors, boldly recessed under a 
pointed arch of five orders and shafted pier nooks. 
The tympanum of the arch is*left for subject carving. 
Above the doorway there is a large wheel window of 
twelve lights, 15 feet diameter. The west door is ap- 
proached by a flight of wide steps. The steeple, when 
built, will stand at the north-west angle of the north 
aisle, and will form a porch at that end of the church. 
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The tower is 20 feet square and buttressed, and with 
the spire will reach to the height of 190 feet. Exter- 
nally the walls of the church are boldly buttressed. 
The roofs are covered with tiles. The foundation-stone 
was laid on Wednesday, November 23rd, 1870, and the 
church consecrated Tuesday, June 380th, 1874, being 
then only partially built. About the sum of £9,700 
has already been expended on the church.* 

Sr. Marruew’s Cxurcu, Kingsdown, was consecrated 
by Dr. Ryder, Bishop of Lichfield and Coyentry, April, 
1835. The architect was Mr. Rickman, whose treatise 
on Gothic Architecture will ensure him a more lasting 
celebrity than this clumsy edifice. The peal of eight 
bells, presented by Mr. John Bangley, is particularly 
fine. 

St. Marrutas’ Cuurcn, on the Weir.—This was the 
first of the Peel district churches erected in Bristol, and 
seats eight hundred people. The foundations had to be 
cut to a great depth through an ancient rope-walk. In 
plan it is a nave, chancel, and north and south aisles, 
the south porch and western tower opening into the 
nave. The views of the church show the tower with 
an ornamental belfry story, the angles finished with 
niches containing statues of the Evangelists, and the 
whole surmounted by a lofty broach spire with traceried 
lucarnes. It is to be regretted that treacherous foun- 
dations and paucity of funds have tended to spoil the 
external proportions of this church. It is in the Deco- 
rated Gothic style, and was consecrated November, 1851. 

Sr. Mrowart’s anp Att AncEets Cuurcnu, Bishopston, 
Horfield, was erected at the expense of the Rev. H. 
Richard, incumbent of the parish, as a memorial to two 
departed daughters. It was consecrated by the Bishop 
of the Diocese, 28th February, 1862. 

Sr. Pavn’s Cuurcu, Bristol, was opened in 1794. 
The architect and builder was Daniel Hague. No 
sacred edifice in England, perhaps, has suffered more 
ridicule than this building for incongruous and anoma- 
lous composition of parts. ‘‘It has,” says one, “such 
a mixture of incoherent capricious forms as renders it 
the most absurd piece of architecture which ancient or 
modern art ever produced.”? It is stated that the pro- 
duction of so original a fabric was occasioned by the 
employment of two rival architects, who were severally 
favoured by disagreeing churchwardens. Hach had 
produced his plan in parochial conclave, and each of 
the patrons was inflexible in support of his particular 
protégé. At length it was mutually conceded that 
certain features of each design should be combined 
into one whole, the present architectural solecism being 


1 Per Jas, P. St. Aubyn, Esq. 
2 Jackson’s Essay on Gothic Architecture, 
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the effect of this wise conclusion of their differences. 
Within is a mural monument executed by Rossi (1810), 
after a design by Flaxman, to the memory of Col. 
Vassall, whose remains were brought from South 
America. ‘The inscription is by Mrs. Opie. The altar- 
piece—St. Paul preaching at Athens—is by Edward 
Bird. In the churchyard is buried Mr. John Holmes, 
who died 23rd May, 1860, aged 82. It is estimated 
that he gave during his life about £85,000, mostly 
towards the erection of churches and chapels. 

St. Pavi’s Cuurcu, Bedminster, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 24th October, 1831, on 
the evening of © 
which day the 
Bristol riots 
commenced, and 
the prelate’s car- 
riage was at- 
tacked as he left 
the church. It 
was renovated 
and improved, in 
1879, by new gas 
standards, a new 
gallery front, 
pulpit and choir- 
stalls, fitting it 
for a largely in- 
creased congre- 
gation and mak- 
ing available the 
accommodation 
which the church 
gives for two 
thousand. In 2% 
1881 further im- 
provements were 
made. 

St. Pavn’s 
Cuurcu, Clifton, in its earlier form, was destroyed by 
fire 16th December, 1867. It was re-built, and was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
29th September, 1868. The western porch has a sculp- 
tured representation of St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
by Bolton, of Cheltenham. There are some stained 
glass windows in the church, which is a very commend- 
able piece of architecture. 

St. Perer’s Cuurcu, Clifton wood, was first opened 
as a Methodist chapel in 1833. It was enlarged and 
consecrated as an Hpiscopal place of worship in 1855.1 
It is about to be superseded by a new structure. 

1 Jackson’s Essay on Gothic Architecture, 94. 
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St. Perer’s Cuurcu, Bishopsworth, Bedminster, was 
erected in 1842, and is in the Norman style. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, as was the chapel which stood in the 
village in 1548. The design was taken from the church 
at ‘Than, in Normandy, after the plan had been approved 
by the Architectural Society, then visiting Normandy. 
It consists of nave, with north and south aisles. The 
choir is approached by three steps, and contains a small 
organ chamber, with seats for clergy and choristers. 
The chancel, which is raised two steps above the choir, 
terminates in an apsis, near the chord of which stands 
the altar of solid masonry, thus allowing space for a 
procession to 
pass behind it. 
On the south 
side of the altar 
1s @ piscina, 
with a credence 
above, unaccom- 
panied with any 
decorative fea- 
tures. Beneath 
the east window 
is an arcade con- 
sisting of three 
Norman arches, 
in Caen stone, 
filled with en- 
caustic tiles, re- 
presenting the 
adoration of the 
Elders. Above 
is the figure of 
a dove as an 
emblem of the 
Holy Ghost. 
The whole is 
surmounted by 
a stone Cross 
and circle. This decoration was added in 1874.* 

REDLAND GREEN CHAPEL AND PARSONAGE were built, 
1740, by Mr. Cossin, who erected for his residence, in 
1730, the fine Italian mansion known as Redland court. 
Some land adjacent belonged to Fane, Earl of West- 
moreland, upon whose decease it was discovered that the 
chapel occupied three inches in breadth of the inherited 
property of the earl’s successor. A vexatious litigation 
ensued, one of the effects of which was to cause the 
suspension of divine service for eight years. Hven- 
tually Mr. Samuel Edwards purchased an indemnity 
for the encroachment, and the chapel was re-opened for 

1 Per Rev. Walter Molesworth. 
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devotional uses on 26th September, 1790. It was con- 
secrated as a chapel-of-ease to Westbury, on Friday, 
12th November following, by the Bishop of Bristol; 
Dr. Camplin preached. The Rev. W. HE. Edwards was 
succeeded by Rey. Mr. Broughton, rector of St. Peter’s, 
and Rey. Richard Carrow.1 The building is in the 
revived classic style, -and for correctness of proportion 
has gained considerable admiration. Mr. Malcolm, in 
his Impressions of England, considers it to be ‘‘ without 
exception one of the best specimens of Grecian archi- 
tecture in the kingdom,” which perhaps after all is no 
great praise. The type, however, is not Grecian, but 
pure Palladian. It has an altar-piece, the ‘‘ Embalm- 

1 Repository, 226. With regard to the statement relative to 
the dispute as to the entrenchment on a few inches of ground, we 
give it on the authority of The Repository, a local publication ; 
but it is fair to admit that the Rev. William Cartwright, the 
incumbent of Westbury-on-Trym, in a kind communication to the 
publisher, says :—‘‘ The three ‘inches in breadth’ of land, &c., I 
have never heard of, and I think a fiction. The reason I under- 
stand why the chapel was closed (it is said for fourteen years) was 
a disputed right of patronage, the founder claiming it, in the face 
of the Rev. — Fane, then incumbent of Westbury-on-Trym.” 


Disbelief, however, is not disproof, and we therefore let our state- 
ment remain until it is disproved. 
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ment of Christ,” a copy of one by Annibale Caracci, 
the original of which was burnt at Moscow. The 
chapel was ably restored by Mr. John Norton, in 1860, 
at a cost of about £700, chiefly collected from friends 
of the incumbent, the richer parishioners being opposed 
to the project. The interior carving is well worthy of 
notice for its great beauty of execution. 

St. Rapwarn’s Cuurcn, Cumberland road.—This 
was erected, in 1859, at the expense of the Rev. R. H. 
W. Miles, rector of Bingham, Notts, as a memorial 
church. Adjoining the church are almshouses and the 
convent of the Sisters of Charity. The style of the 
building is of the 18th century, and is of picturesque 
design, 

Sr. Smas’ Cuurcu, St. Philip’s marsh.—This was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
2nd October, 1867, the foundation-stone having been 
laid in the previous year. The building is in the first 
pointed style. 

Sr. Smaon’s Cuurcu, Baptist mills, is in the style of 
the 14th century, and has an east tower, with spire, 
121 feet high. It was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Monk), 22nd Dec., 1847. 
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SYN) HE Society of Friends began their labours 
xe in Bristol in September of the year 1658, 
the original members being John Camm, 
John Audland, Edward Burrough and 
Francis Howgill. They soon suffered 
molestation both from the people and the 
magistracy; but this was not surprising, 
considering the extravagancies of some 
of their earlier adherents, it being admitted by their 
own historians that much unhealthy excitement pre- 
vailed among those who professed their doctrines. For 
instance, on the 10th December, 1653, Elizabeth Mar- 
shall took her station in “Nicholas steeple-house’’ to 
deliver a message to ‘‘the priest, Ralph Farmer.” At 
the conclusion of the ordinary service, and just as he 
was about to administer the holy communion, she cried 
out, ‘‘This is the word of the Lord to thee, Farmer. 
Wo, wo, wo, from the Lord, to them who take the word 
of the Lord in their mouths, and the Lord never sent 
them.” On this, as may be expected, she was very 
roughly treated. But, being resolute, and having a 
little recovered from the attack, she turned to the 
people and said, ‘‘ This is the mighty day of the Lord; 
the Lord is coming to pull His people out of the mouth 
of alldumb shepherds.” She was soon silenced, hurried 
into the street, pelted with dirt and stones, and Mr. 
Farmer openly called upon the mayor, who had been 
present the whole of the time, to see that the usual 
‘course might be taken with her,” It would appear 





that she was not long imprisoned, for on the 17th of 
the same month she delivered a message to ‘John 
Knowles, priest at the steeple-house called the College,” 
whom she heard patiently to the conclusion of the service, 
when she could refrain no longer, but cried out, “This 
is the word of the Lord to thee, Knowles: I warn thee 
to repent, and to mind the light of Christ in thy con- 
science.’ This naturally produced a commotion, and 
she was expelled and sent to Newgate. 

Sara Goldsmith, another fanatical Friend, clothed 
herself in sackcloth and scattered ashes or earth on her 
head, her hair hanging loosely about her. In this attire, 
without any other clothing than shoes, she passed 
through every gate of the city with two companions 
very early in the morning. About nine she exhibited 
herself in the same costume at the High Cross, in view 
of the town and market, “as a sign against pride.” 
The issue was, besides becoming the sport of rude 
people, a committal, with her two companions, to 
Bridewell.? 

At the High Cross, also, James Naylor, whose re- 
ligious frenzy led him to personate the Second Person of 
the Trinity, was, with his deluded followers, laid hold of 
by the authorities. ‘James Nayler, ‘from Andersloe,’ 
or Ardsley, ‘in Yorkshire,’ heretofore a trooper under 
Lambert; now a Quaker and something more. Infatu- 
ated Nayler and Company; given up to Enthusiasm,— 
to Animal Magnetism, to Chaos and Bedlam in one 

1 Fuller’s Dissent in Bristol, 256. 2 Ibid, 261. 
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shape or other! Is not the Spiritualism of 
England developing itself in strange forms? The 
Hydra, royalist and sansculottic has many heads.’’* 
In accordance with the gentle spirit of the time 
(October, 1655), he was condemned by the House of 
Commons to be whipped through the streets of Lon- 
don, receiving thus 310 lashes, one on crossing each 
eutter. Then, in the pillory, his tongue was bored by 
a hot iron and his forehead branded. Afterwards he 
was flogged through Bristol and finally imprisoned. * 
After enduring three years’ confinement he was dis- 
charged, when he came to Bristol and made an affect- 
ing recantation in a meeting of his friends. 

To the credit of George Fox, he disfavoured the 
fanaticism of his proselyte, who, as Fox himself says, 
‘had run out into imaginations, and a company with 
him, which raised up a great darkness in the nation.” 
James Naylor, as we have suggested, through a course 
of persecution and reflection, became of sounder mind; 
but his writings, some of which we are assured ‘deserve 
to be transmitted to the latest posterity,’ though they 
have been said to contain the most clear and lively 
description of the various dispensations he underwent, 
do not, according to our investigations, contain any 
immediate references to his extraordinary proceedings 
at Bristol. But the atrocious spirit of persecution found 
no justification from a few extreme instances of fanati- 
cism, and can only be explained from the fierce instinct 
in human nature to triumph by mere physical force 
over the weak and defenceless. 

Almost as bad as the treatment of Naylor was that 
of Katherine Evans, wife of John Evans, of Inglis- 
combe, near Bath. Besides her experiences of the gaol 
at Bristol, at Ilchester, and other places, she ‘“‘ having 
ventured to preach repentance to the people in the 
Market-place at Salisbury, was, by the mayor’s order, 
tied to a whipping-post in the Market and scourged 
by the beadle. Returning thither next month, and 
exhorting the people as before, she was sent to the 
Bridewell, and put into an offensive place called the 
blind-house, where two madmen had lately died. It is 
mentioned that she had been confined a little while 
before in a cell with an insane woman. The magis- 
trates proposing to renew the former punishment, one 
of their number, Colonel Wheat, zealously opposed it, 
and told the mayor ‘they might as well have whipped 
the woman of Samaria, who brought good tidings into 
the town.’ ’’® 

‘‘T entered Bristol,’ says George Fox (1660), ‘on 

1 Carlyle’s Cromwell, Il., 377. 
2 The Academy, 172, N.S. 183. 
3’ Tanner’s Friends in Bristol, 24. 
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the seventh day of the week. The day before the 
soldiers came with their muskets-into the meeting, and 
were exceedingly rude, beating and striking Friends 
with their muskets, and drove them out of the orchard 
in a great rage, threatening what they would do if 
Friends came there again. For the mayor and the com- 

mander of the soldiers had, it seems, combined together 
to make a disturbance amongst Friends. When Friends 
told me what a rage there was in the town, how they 
were threatened by the mayor and soldiers, and how 
unruly the soldiers had been the day before, I sent for 

several friends, as George Bishop, Thomas Gouldney, 

Thomas Speed and Edward Pyott, and desired them to 

go to the mayor and aldermen, request them, seeing he 

and they had broken up our meetings, to let Friends 

have the Town-hall to meet in; and for the use of it 

Friends would give them twenty pound a year, to be 

distributed amongst the poor; and when the mayor and 

aldermen had business to do in it, Friends would not 

meet in it but only on the first-days. Those Friends 

were astonished at this, and said the mayor and alder- 

men would think that they were mad. I said, nay; for 

they should offer them a considerable benefit to the 

poor. And it was upon me from the Lord to bid them 

vo. At last they consented, and went, though in the 

cross to their own wills. When they had laid the thing 

before the mayor, it came so over him, that he said, 

‘For his part he could consent to it, but he was but 

one;’ and he told Friends of another great hall they 

might have, but that they did not accept of, it being 

inconvenient. So Friends came away, leaving the mayor 

in a very loving frame towards them; for they felt the 

Lord’s power had come over him. When they came 

back, I spoke to them to go also to the colonel that 

commanded the soldiers, and laid before him the rude 

carriage of his soldiers, how they came armed amongst 

naked innocent people, who were waiting upon and 

worshipping the Lord; but they were backward to go 

to him. 

‘Next morning, being the first day of the week, we 
went to the meeting in the Orchard, where the soldiers 
had so lately been so rude. After I had declared the 
truth a pretty while in the meeting there came in many 
rude soldiers and people, some with drawn swords. The 
inn-keepers had made some of them drunk, and one of 
them had bound himself with an oath to cut down and 
kill the man that spoke. He came pressing in, through 
all the crowd of people, within two yards of me, and 
stopped at those four Friends before mentioned (who 
should have gone to the colonel as I would have had 
them), and fell a jangling with them. On a sudden I 
saw his sword was put up and gone; for the Lord’s 
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power came on all, and chained him with the rest. We 
had a blessed meeting, and the Lord’s everlasting power 
and presence was felt amongst us. On the day follow- 
ing those four Friends went and spoke with the colonel, 
and he sent for the soldiers, and cut and slashed some 
of them before the Friends’ faces, which when I heard 
of I blamed the Friends for letting him do so, and also 
for that they did not go on the seventh day, as I would 
have had them, which might have prevented this cutting 
of the soldiers and the trouble they gave at our meeting. 
But thus the Lord’s power came over all those perse- 
cuting bloody minds, and the meeting there was held in 
peace for a good while after without disturbance.” 

In 1668, Sir John Knight entered on the mayoralty, 
and so intent was he on persecuting the Quakers that it 
was said he might have imagined this course to be the 
chief duty of his office.t The prisons were glutted with 
these sufferers for conscience sake, inasmuch that fifty- 
five women had but four or five beds to lie on. And 
‘‘by order of Captain Smart, three men, merely for 
being in their shops on Christmas day, were tied neck 
and heels, with heavy weights and muskets about their 
necks, in extremely cold weather, till the eyes of two 
of them were thought to be drawing out, their faces 
being black, and even their lives endangered. But, 
just as they were about to expire, some tradesmen cut 
the cords and released them.” ? 

In 1682, a dismal scene of persecution, we are told 
by Jewell, was opened in Bristol; for the ‘‘ meetings 
of those called Quakers were disturbed, not only by 
grievously abusing and imprisoning them, but they 
were also vexed by breaking into their houses, and 
committing all manner of violence, as among the rest 
in the house of Richard Marsh, an eminent merchant in 
that city; for to get him the fine that was pretended, 
first a cask of wine, worth twenty pounds, was taken 
and sold for four pounds. They broke open 
his counting-house, sought for money, and took away 
his ledger, journal, cash-book, and other books and 
accounts, besides many household goods; and several 
chambers were rifled, though the wife of the said Marsh 
lay in child-bed at that time. The chief actors of these 
insolencies were the sheriff, John Knight, and John 
Helliar, an attorney, who with his companions, Luge, 
Tille, Casse, Patrick, Hoar and Watkins, served for 
informers. Knight and Helliar came frequently with 
a multitude of boys and a rude rabble to disturb the 
meetings of the Quakers, and then carried them to the 
prisons, which grew so full that about fifty persons 
were crowded into one room, which was ‘so nasty that 
one of the aldermen, viz. Sir Robert Cann, said, ‘If 

1 Fuller’s Dissent in Bristol, 266. 2 Ibid, 267. 
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he had a dog which he loved he would not put him 
there.’”’ 

‘The meetings of other Protestant Dissenters,” says 
the same authority, ‘‘were now also disturbed, but they 
fainted and gave way,! whereas the Quakers stood firm, 
how much soever vexed, which often was done in a very 
outrageous manner, insomuch that a certain woman, 
seeing that the attorney Helliar lifted up her child by 
the hair of his head, and asking him, why he so abused 
her child, was therefore ill-treated herself by him. And 
by order of the said Helliar, a lass was committed to 
Bridewell, because she gave an impudent boy, that 
would have turned up her coat, a box on the ear, for 
which defending of her modesty this brutish Helliar 
called her a rioter and seditious person; for he was, as 
hath been said already, a leader of insolent and saucy 
boys, which he from time to time took along with 
him to disturb the meetings of the Quakers. Once it 
happened that Helliar, having disturbed a meeting, 
drove the women along the streets as if they had been 
cattle; and being asked, Whether he made beasts of 
them? he answered, ‘Ye are worse than beasts; for 
beasts will be driven, but you will not.’”’ ? 

In a pamphlet, Once more A Warning to Thee O 
Lingland: But more particularly to the Inhabitants of the 
City of Bristol, 1684, dated ‘‘Newgate Prison in Bristol, 
the 17th of the 9th month, 1683. Dorcas Dole,’ we 
find the following :— 

‘So the Turnkey took me down into a place, called 
Paules, and put me into a dark hole; and Thomas Lugg 
an Informer, and now a Constable, one of the company 
that came along with the sheriff, followed after, and 
spoke of chaining of me, and that I should have neither 
Bread nor Water; and the next meeting day, being 
lockt and kept one from another in several Roomes, I 
being at Praier, the Gaoler and his man came where I 
was, and took me off my knees, and would not suffer me 
to stay with the rest of my Friends that lodged in the 
same dark Room, it being a place where felloners use 
to lodge, and would not suffer one Friend to go along 
with me, but put me among the felloners and Debtors, 
where I was derided and shamefully intreated, and 
water thrown on me, for no other cause but praying to 
the living God; and ever since I am not suffered to stay 
in the Room with my Friends on our meeting days, but 
in a little time taken forth and put from the rest of my 
Friends, though drunkards and swearers are suffered 
frequently to meet and make themselves drunk, without 
being used after the manner that we are used.” | 


* We think the Broadmead Records would hardly agree in 
this assertion.—ED. 
+ Jewell’s History of the Quakers, 556. 
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The Friends’ meeting-house in the Black Friars was 
opened in 1670, it having been erected on the site of 
the monastic church. The ground was purchased of 
Dennis Hollister, and in the description of the property 
mention is made of a large orchard connected with the 
Friars, which is supposed to have been the same used 
for the larger meeting's in earlier times.” 

The first burial-ground used by Friends was at 
Redcliff pit, which we have already referred to as con- 
taining within its precincts a 14th century hermitage, 
founded by one of the barons of Berkeley. The ground 
was purchased in 1665, which date is at present over 
the entrance. There is a minute in 1668 stating that 
the herbage of Redcliff street burying-ground was let 
for three years at 30s. per annum.® In 1670, grave 
stones were ordered to be removed, and they have not 
since been restored. 

In speaking of the schoolmasters who resided in this 
neighbourhood, Mr. Tanner mentions Anthony Purver, 
the translator of the Bible. He was a self-taught 
scholar, born at Up-Husborn, in Hampshire, about 
1702. Being apprenticed to a shoemaker, who also 
employed him in keeping sheep, he found opportunities 
for reading. Meeting with a book written by a Quaker, 
in which some inaccuracies of the received translation 
of the Bible were noticed, he resolved to make himself 
acquainted with the Scriptures in their original tongues. 
Accordingly, with some help from a Jew, he acquired a 
knowledge of the Hebrew, then applied to the Greek, 
and next studied Latin. He now became a tutor in a 
Friend’s family at Hambrook, by Bristol, and whilst 
there translated some of the minor prophets. He sub- 
sequently kept a boarding-school at Irenchay, and re- 
moved thence to Stapleton. John Player, who was one 
of his scholars, remembered hearing him speak of his 
having been able when a boy to commit six chapters of 
the Bible to memory in an hour. An attempt which he 


made to publish portions of his translation in Bristol | 


was unsuccessful, but having actually accomplished the 
extraordinary labour of translating the whole Bible into 
English, Dr. Fothergill gave him £1,000 for the copy, 
and printed it in London at his own expense in 2 vols. 
folio. Purver died at Andover, in 1777. 

The present meeting-house in the Friars is the 
second on the same site. The latter was built in 1747, 
costing £1,830, the earlier house having cost £655.° 
“John Clark, of Bridgwater, who was well versed in 
architecture, used to say that this interior would have 
been a perfect specimen of the style—the Roman Doric 


—if the bases of the pillars had been square instead of 


1 Tanner, 73. 2 Ibid, 75. 
4 Watkins’ Biog. Dict., 872. 


8 Ibid, 75. 
> Tanner, 1388. 
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octagonal; and it appears from a minute of the building 
committee, which directs the cutting off of the corners, 
that they were originally square.” + | 

Among the Somersetshire minutes there are a num- 
ber referring to collections made in the form of “briefs.” 
There are two epistles from the Somersetshire quarterly 
meeting, directing subscriptions to be made for the 
release of captives in Algiers; and a letter from London 
acknowledges the receipt of £15 sent on one of these 
occasions.” Possibly this had reference to a petition 
dated from Algiers, February 26th, 1662, of 300 British 
slaves in that country, to the king, for a collection in 
the English churches to raise a fund for their ransom: 
they ‘“‘ were taken near Gibraltar by the cruel Turks of 
Algiers, who have forty vessels of 200 to 400 men each, 
and put up Flemish colours, send their Christians on 
deck, and thus pass our frigates undisturbed and take 
the merchant vessels. Some are killed in the conflict, 
the rest groan under such a captivity that they suppl- 
cate death for a passport.’’® Sir Kenelm Digby, we 
are told, spent £1,650 for the redemption of captives at 
Algiers. In ten years, from 1706 to 1715, no less 
than forty-eight collections under briefs were made in 
Bristol meeting, for losses sustained in other places by 
fire. The reading of such documents became a regular 
practice, and none seem to have been refused, except 
those in which application was made for the building or 
repair of parish churches, one of which was for the 
repair of Redcliff church, in 1709. 

The simplicity of dress by which the early Friends 
were distinguished was exchanged, in 1742, for the 
extravagancies then in fashion. James Gough, who 
came to Bristol in 1728, says that his plain dress caused 
him to appear like a “‘speckled bird;” and the father 
of the late Mr. J. 8. Fry, who settled here about 1748, 
found only two young men in the meeting who dressed 
plainly. Samuel Emlen is said to have addressed him- 
self in one of his sermons to the ‘‘powder-pated beaux.’’® 

In Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade there is a very interesting account of the visit he 
paid to Bristol for the purpose of collecting evidence on 
the evils of the slave trade. He mentions by name 
many Friends to whom he was introduced on coming to 
this city, and he remarks that ‘‘the Quakers to a man 
were strenuous, and this on the best of principles, in 
support of the abolition movement.” 

The ‘‘ Seven Stars,” a mean-looking public-house in 
one of the branch lanes leading from Thomas street to 
Redcliff street, is mentioned by Thomas Clarkson, as 

1 Tanner, 138. 2 Ibid, 84. 


’ Dom. Cal., Chas. II., swb anno. 
5 Tanner, 83. 8 Ibid, 139. 


4 Tbid, 8. 
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one from whose landlord (Thompson) he gained much 
important information and assistance in getting up 
evidence against the slave trade, for which Bristol was 
at the time famous, or rather infamous. Three or four 
slave vessels were then in the port preparing for their 
voyages, and Thompson introduced the abolitionist to 
the haunts were the seamen were to be found, and dis- 
covered to him the malpractices used in gathering a 
crew. It was at Bristol he began his inquiries for 
evidence against the traffic in negroes. In the work 
above mentioned he describes his feelings on his first 
approach on horseback to the place. He says:—‘‘On 
turning a corner, within about a mile of the city, at 
about eight in the evening (June, 1787), I came within 
sight of it. The weather was rather hazy, which occa- 
sioned it to look of unusual dimensions. The bells of 
some of the churches were then ringing. The sound of 
them did not strike me till I had turned the corner 
before mentioned, when it came upon me at once. It 
filled me almost directly with a melancholy for which I 
could not account. I began now to tremble for the first 
time at the arduous task I had undertaken, of attempt- 
ing to subvert one of the branches of the commerce of 
the great place which was before me,” &¢. Apropos of 
the bells of Bristol, we are reminded that the humane 
cause of our philanthropist did not at once prevail. In 
connection with the slave trade abolition, Bristol, some 
time after Clarkson’s coming, had a curt visit from 
Edward Williams, otherwise the ‘Glamorgan Bard.” 
He had barely arrived when he heard the bells ringing 
amerry peal. Inquiring what had occasioned all that 
musical clangour, he learnt that it was in token of 
gratification at Wilberforce’s Anti-Slavery Bill having 
been thrown out. Smitten with horror and disgust at a 
triumph over humanity being thus jubilated, he turned 
on his heel, shook off the unhallowed dust of the city 
from his feet, and pronouncing a fervent anathema 
against slavery and all its abettors, indignantly retraced 
his steps towards home.? 

The low public-houses in Marsh street supplied Clark- 
son with fertile evidence required to demonstrate the 
iniquities of the traffic. They were generally kept by 
Irishmen, and no less than nineteen times he went his 
“hateful rounds,” and witnessed, in the midnight orgies 
of these vicious haunts, the method adopted to inveigle 
young sailors on board slaving vessels on the point of 
a cruise. The victim was plied with liquor until he 

+ Waring’s Life of Edw. Williams, 61. 
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became stupefied, and in this state, with the connivance 
of the landlord and mate, he was hurried on board a 
vessel and forced into the service. The quality of this 
service it would be superogatory to treat upon. It may 
more than suffice to submit the following incidents from 
the Life and Adventures of Silas Todd, a native of Bristol, 
who sailed in a slaver under Captain Tucker from this 
portin 1727. He says:— 

‘‘T have two circumstances to remark in this voyage. The 
first was, when we were slaved, and ready to sail for Bonny, we 
dropped down, and came to anchor a little without the bar. 
About twelve o’clock at night an universal shriek was heard 
among the slaves between decks. Being asked what ailed them, 
they, with wild confusion, said that Egbo, or the devil, was 
among them. The next morning, when we came to open the 
hatches to admit the air into their loathsome dens, and for the 
purpose of discharging their tubs, to our great surprise we found 
a number of them lying dead. Upon hoisting up about eighty of 
them we saved thirty-nine, and the rest, having irrecoverably lost 
their breath from suffocation, the captain directed us to cast them 
overboard, which was instantly done. 

‘“*A second circumstance which happened on board our ship, 
and which I think myself obliged to relate, was the captain’s 
cruelty to the ship’s cook. This poor man had nothing but green 
wood to make his furnace boil, on which account it was impossible 
to get the food ready in time. For this the captain horsewhipped 
him and stabbed him in the face, which he had frequently done 
before. On this the man declared he would throw himself into 
the sea, as his life was a burden to him. For some time we dis- 
suaded him from it; but at last, one morning, about eight o’clock, 
he leaped overboard without our knowledge.” 

In the possession of Mr. Francis Fry, of Cotham, 
is the original Day Book of the second voyage to Africa 
of the Castle galley of Bristol, containing a daily account 
of the purchase of slaves at Andony, on the coast of 
Calabar. The valuation of each purchase is stated in 
bars of iron instead of coin, the average appraisement 
of a slave being somewhat more than seventeen bars of 
iron, or in money’s worth, 3s. 3d. a bar. The first pur- 
chase (of three women and one man), is dated October 
18th, 1727, for whom powder, muskets, beads, spirits, 
copper rods, &c., to the worth of sixty-six bars of iron, 
were rendered. The last purchase was on November 
19th, and consisted of ‘‘three men and two women,”’ 
for whom were given ‘‘ twenty-three bars of iron, twenty 
barrs copper rodds, five gunns, two keggs powder, five 
brawls, three blew buffs, five bunch purple pipe, five 
guinea cloaths,” in all the value of 963 bars of iron. 
The total purchase of slaves at Andony was 271, of 
whom thirty-two died of dysentery, apoplexy, and 
‘pleuritick fever,’ on the return voyage, between 
November 16th, 1727, and May 9th of the next year. 
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(»)( ROADMEAD CHAPEL.—The Baptist con- 
a ‘t gregation having been driven out of the 
Sy), mecting-room in Whitson court, where 
{ 4; they had for some time met, adopted, as 
/e4¢ we have already said at 26, the Quakers’ 
meeting-house in Broadmead, on the site 
of the present Baptist chapel. The first 
service was held on Sunday, 20th August, 
The pastor was Mr. Hardcastle, vicar of Bram- 
ham, Yorkshire, who relinquished his living by com- 
pulsion of the Act of Uniformity. After about two 
years’ imprisonment in York and Chester castles he 
became a Baptist. His salary here was £80 yearly. 





1671. 


In the Broadmead Records is contained a pitiful story- 


of the persecutions the Baptist Nonconformists under- 
went during many years after their departure from 
the Church of England. Seven persecutions are re- 
lated to have taken place in the year 1674, and in 
October of that year the eighth was commenced. In 
February, 1675, the royal license of three years pre- 
vious, which had imparted to Dissenters a right to hold 
their meetings without molestation, was revoked, and 
such meetings became illegal. On the 10th of that 
month, Mr. Thompson, of Castle green, being convicted 
of preaching, was committed to Newgate for six months, 
and three other ministers, one of whom was Mr. Hard- 
castle, of Broadmead, soon followed him. Stratagems 
were thereupon resorted to in order to save further 
indictment of preachers. The stairs of the chapel were 
crowded by female friends, who could both give the 
watchword of the approach of spies and impede ingress 
by their close phalanx. Within the building a curtain 
was arranged so as to divide the minister from the con- 
gregation, the former preaching behind it, heard but 
not seen. When the entry of an informer had been 
duly signalled, the preacher retreated from the pulpit 
and sat down with the people, the curtain was undrawn, 
and the whole room exposed to view, the congregation 
then beginning to sing a psalm. The municipal officers 
were thus defeated, not knowing whom to apprehend for 
preaching. An expedient adopted at another meeting- 
house in the same parish was different—‘‘A company 
of tall persons surrounded the speaker, and near where 
he stood was a trap-door in the floor, through which, on 
the entrance of the informers, whose approach was an- 
nounced by a vigilant door-keeper, he was let down into 


1 Broadmead Records, 75. 
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another room.” It may be observed that the early 
Baptists like the Quakers, whom they so much abhorred, 
preferred to disuse the heathen names of the month, 
adopting, as did the latter, numerals instead. Thus, in 
1672, ‘‘ Brother Richard Towne, on the 17th of the first 
month,’ was proposed a member of the congregation ; 
on the 25th ‘‘he gave an accompt of y® change upon his 
soule, and how he came to be convinced of y® Damnable 
Principles of ye Quakers, haveing been one of them 
many years. He was, with aged 8S. Papewell, an 
ancient member, Baptized y°® 12th day of y® 2d month, 
and added a member upon y® 14th of said second month, 
Aprill, Anno Domi, 1672.”1 Also, “upon y° 4th day 
of said first month, 1672, y® church sent two brethren, 
Brother Reeves and Br. Courtnay to one S. Hvans, 
without Lawford’s gate, to admonish her to keep her 
place, and if not, they would deale further with her 
for hearing y® Quakers.’ ? 

Not only had the earlier Baptists to contend against 
heretical members who mingled with strange congrega- 
tions, but they had difficulties with inconsistent brothers 
who had fallen into the sin of drunkenness and thus 
became evil livers and evil speakers. One of these cases 
was that of Brother Lingwood, who on the 13th of the 
lith month, 1677, applied to be re-admitted to the 
church at Broadmead, from which, through ill-conduct, 
he had been alienated about three years. It appears 
that while under the influence of strong drink he had 
threatened to dash out the bishop’s teeth, or at least said 
that he could find it in his heart to thus mutilate him. 
This threat having come to the knowledge of the magis- 
trates he was put into prison, and his brethren cast him 
out of the congregation, for by his ‘“‘so impudent be- 
haviour the church would not own him, nor come near 
him in his suffering, because he suffered as an evil doer ; 
for we are commanded to speak evil of no man, and by 
that through his means the ways of the Lord are evil 
spoken of.’’® Upon his repentance before the face of the 
congregation he had to meet the charge that in order to 
get out of prison he had complied with the bishop’s de- 
mand that he should attend the services of the Church of 
England, and had accordingly, upon his release, twice 
gone to the “college” or cathedral. The church, by 


1 Broadmead Records, 81. [In and after the 14th century the 
civil, ecclesiastical and legal year began on the 25th March, and 
so continued until lst January, 1753. ] 


2 Broadmead Records, 84. 8 Ibid, 167. 
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one of the ruling elders, taxed him for his timorousness 
still, and did fear, if he was received, he would decline 
the church and his duty again if any trouble did arise, 
as persecution, because he was very shy now of any 
professor or member of the church if some of the officers 
of the customs (of which he was one) should be near 
him. ‘They therefore prudently continued the sentence 
of excommunication against their erring brother, ‘for 
by his departing from us he did, as it were, excom- 
municate himself, which was the worst excommunica- 
tion (as self-murder is the highest murder). So he 
judged himself not worthy of a place in Christ’s church, 
nor of a part in the Lord’s supper, as the Apostle saith, 
Acts xiii. 46.”1 ‘Then Br. Jeremy Courtnay was 
dealt with for drunkenness, also being now present. 
He hoped the Lord would keep him, he should fall into 
that sin no more. Yet because he had so often given 
good words and failed, the church would trust him no 
more, but wait to see some fruit, and therefore pro- 
nounced, by one of the ruling elders, the sentence of 
withdrawing from him also.” ? 

The process of excommunication in the early Baptist 
body is curiously illustrated by the case of an unfortunate 
female member of the congregation whose sin was like 
that to whom One said, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee, go 
and sin no more.” 


Upon the 24th day of the 7th month, 1679, it happened that a 
very grievous and sad tidings came to the ears of the church, con- 
cerning one of the members, namely Mary Smith, that had walked 
with us about 5 years 4 mos., being a servant maid, living ata 
place called Woolland, 4 miles from this city, with one William 
Ship, a country yeoman, being a widower. She was reported to 
be with child. One of the elders, the same day, sent two sisters 
of the congregation, 8. Dickason and 8. Dennis, to her to examine 
the matter, and they found it to be true, and she confessed the 
matter, and said it was by her master, who, she said, at first forced 
her. And then, a day after, the elders sent over two brethren to 
her and her master, and had them face to face. She charged him 
with it, he could not deny it; yet they could not prevail with him 
to marry her, seeing he had wronged her. The sisters sent were 
ordered by Br, Terrell to summon her to appear before the congre- 
gation the Lord’s-day following, so accordingly, with great shame 
and weeping, and covering her face, she came, 

So upon the 28th day of the 7th month, 1679, being the next 
Lord’s-day, when the afternoon sermon was ended, the members 
of the congregation were desired to stay, and those that remained 
that were not of the congregation, nor proposed to it, nor members 
of other churches, were desired to depart. And thus only the 
church being together, and the aforesaid offending member Mary 
Smith, being present, according to summons that was sent her, she 
was then cast out of the congregation by one of the ruling elders, 
namely Br. Terrell, although we had no pastor. 

The manner of proceeding in this sad work was thus—First, 
he showed that there were some cases wherein a congregation 
might proceed to their duty of excommunicating a member, with- 
out previous admonitions; that is, such offences as were open, 
notorious, and publicly scandalous, of which this was one. 


1 Broadmead Records, 170. a Thid, W70: 


Secondly, he declared before the whole church her crime a sin 
committed. Thirdly, proved from the Holy Scriptures, that this 
her offence was an evil that God would enter into judgment 
against ; therefore the church might condemn and cast out that 
person that had done that evil deed: 1 Cor. v. 3-5. Fourthly, 
declared that although this was in hatred, abhorrence, and detes- 
tation of her sin, that the flesh might be destroyed, yet it was in 
love to her soul, that it might, if possible, be saved in the day of 
Christ, a final judgment. TFifthly, he declared, that in faithful- 
ness to God, and obedience to our Lord Jesus Christ’s commands 
and institutions, that the church might be cleansed, and not be 
partakers of sin and wickedness to provoke the Lord, and his paths 
of holiness, it was their bounden duty to cast her out of the ship : 
(Jonah 1. 11, 12.) Sixthly, therefore, then, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the power and authority he hath given to 
his churches (the sentence was passed upon her), and at the be- 
ginning of the name of Lord all the brethren put off their hats ; 
(viz.)— We do declare that thou Mary Smith, for thy sin of Fornica- 
tion, art from henceforth no more a member of this Congregation ; 
but art cast forth into the world, and to enjoy no longer the privileges 
of God’s house, nor partaker with us in His Holy Mysteries, and the 
Lord have mercy on thy soul. 


It may be doubted if excommunication could have 
been performed more effectively with the aid of bell, 
book and candle, of which ceremonial there seems a 
strong recollection. It must be added, that to the 
honour of the brethren they spared no endeavour, and 
used unwearied persuasion, to induce recreant William 
Ship to marry the woman he had wronged, and in this 
effort they at last succeeded. It was the first case of 
the kind during forty years’ existence of the church and 
‘‘therefore was cause of great lamentations that Christ 
should be so wounded afresh by us.” 

At the beginning of “our ninth persecution,’”’ 1680, 
there were 166 members then living, ‘“‘ whereof just 150, 
and with our pastor, Br. Fownes, 151 were in actual, 
present and common communion, living in and about 
the city of Bristol.’”” These were days of mutual intol- 
erance: as the parish clergy had been ejected from 
their churches by the Cromwellian Puritans, so the 
Puritan preachers were now disallowed to use their 
chapels by those over whom they had lately triumphed. 
The following injunction from the bishop to order all 
parishioners to their respective churches we believe has 
not hitherto found a place in local histories :— 

TO ALL AND SINGULER THE MINISTERS AND CHURCHWARDENS OF 

THE SEVERALL PARISHES WITHIN THE CITTY OF BRISTOLLE. 


William (Goulson) by divine permission Lord Bishop of Bristoll 
sendeth greetinge. Wheras wee are credibly informed and have 
sufficient reason to believe that there are divers Recusants and 
dissenters to the Church of England of all sorts inhabitinge within 
your severall parishes who resort not to their respective parish 
churches on Sundaies and holy daies in tyme of divine service, nor 
receive the Sacrament of the Lords Supper there, as by the Lawes, 
Canons, and constitucions of the Church of England they are 
obliged, whose names are unknowne unto us; wee therefore re- 


1 Broadmead Records, 196. In this and previous citations the 
spelling has been modernised. 
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quire you the said Ministers and Churchwardens and every of you 
to bring or cause to be brought to us under your hands a true list 
of the names and surnames of all Recusants and dissenters as 
atoresaid, of what sort or kinde soever they bee, inhabitynge 
within your respective parishes before the last day of this instant 
February, in order they may bee proceeded against accordinge to 
law: Faile not herein upon paine of contempt of this ow order : 
Given at our palace at Bristoll under our hand and seale manuel 
this sixth day of February in the yeare of our Lord God 1681 
according to the computacion of the Church of England, and in the 
third yeare of our Consecracion. 

You ave likewise to bring in then the names and surnames of 
all schoole masters and schoole mistresses within your respective 
parishes. 

The Minister is to publish this order in his parish Church the 
first Sunday after the receipt hereof. 

Hitherto 
when any 
Nonconform- 
ist died, he 
was, notwith- 
standing his 
separation 
from the na- 
tional church, 





allowed bu- is 
rial in the pa- Ne rs 
rish church- lil i 

math 
yaad: ¢ Abs ti ie 
there were no == 
other burial 


places, this 
would seem 
to have been 
almost a ne- 
cessity, unless 
the dead were 
cast into 
ditches, or in- 
terred in the 
highways or open fields. It was, however, forbidden, 
for we are told that ‘“‘y° parsons would not suffer those 
whom they pleased to excommunicate to be buried in 
their graveyards.”’ The brethren, therefore, bought a 
garden in Redcross street (9th October, 1681), for 
which they paid £120.? 

The London News Letter, August 17th, 1682, in its 
advice from Bristol, says ‘‘that there are above 1,500 
dissenters under prosecution in that city, and that by 
next sessions, when process can come forward against 
them, about 500 families must desert their heresies, 
which many have already, and meet together to hear 
preaching in the king’s forest adjacent.” ® 


1 F. F. Fox’s MSS. 2 Broadmead Records, 215. 
5 Hist. MSS. Com., VII., 406. 
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Under the year 1684 it is mentioned that a new 
mayor and sheriffs being chosen, ‘‘James Twyford, 
sheriff, threatens to find out our little meetings, and he 
would be like Death—spare none.”’* It may be re- 
marked that the Baptist brethren here seem not to have 
been much more tolerant and tender-mercied towards 
their sheep that strayed into strange pastures than had 
been the shepherds of the Episcopal fold, under the 
infliction of whose staff they had themselves bleated so 
plaintively. As an instance, we find the following :— 
‘On September 9th, 1742, messengers were appointed 
to visit three members, and to reprove them for going 
frequently to hear John and Charles Wesley; to learn 
by converse 
with them 
whether they 
had imbibed 
their corrupt 
notions.’’ The 
messengers 
having re- 
ported that 
these friends 
had fallen 
into the error 
of ‘ general 
redemption, 
falling from 
orace,’’ c., 
were directed 
to admonish 
them; and it 
was resolved 
that so long 
as such prin- 
ciples should 
be confessed 
they should not be received in communion.? 

The eloquent Robert Hall succeeded Dr. Ryland at 
Broadmead chapel in 1826, and officiated here till within 
a fortnight of his death, in 1831. One of his auditors, 
in speaking of a sermon preached here when Lord 
Brougham and Sir James Macintosh were among the 
hearers, says :— | 
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‘Mr. Hall’s fluency was wonderful. I will not mar the beauty 
of his discourse by attempting to describe it; but, as I followed 
him, whilst by his vivid imagination he conveyed his hearers 
through the starry skies, and reasoned from those lights of the 
universe what the Father of Light must be, I became lost in 
wonder and admiration. But the crowning glory of his sermon 
was his allusion to the heavenly world, whose beatific glories he 
expatiated on with almost the eloquence of an angel. He seemed 


1 Broadmead Records, 272. 2 Ibid, 307. 
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like one inspired, and as he guided us by living streams and led us 
over the celestial fields he seemed carried away by his subject, 
and his face beamed as if it reflected Heaven’s own light.” ! 


The text descanted on was ‘‘The Father of Light,” 
a transcendant theme. ‘Touching the discourse thereon, 
we may use John Foster’s stirring words, ‘‘ Having 
rung the great bell of the universe, the sermon to 
follow must be extraordinary.” 

In the years 1822-5, John Foster, the essayist, who 
exhibited remarkable power of thought and language, 
delivered lectures here once a fortnight: they have been 
published, and his 
Essays have gone 
through about a 
dozen editions. He 
was born in 1770, 
and died in October, 
1843. ‘* Have you 
read,’’ asks the 
author of Our Village 
in a letter to a friend, 
‘The Life and Letters 
of John Foster? I 
think them even finer 
than Dr. Arnold’s, 
and you know what 
that is saying. I 
always thought the 
Essays amongst the 
finest ever written, 
but Zhe Life and 
Letters make me 
think the man him- 
self even nobler than 
his works. Did you 
know him? He lived 
for the better part of 
his life near Bristol. 
How wonderful that 
a small sect like the Baptists should have at one time 
and in one narrow locality two such giants as John 
Foster and Robert Hall.” 

In 1837 a disruption was occasioned in the Church 
by its having been ‘‘ decided by a large majority of the 
members that the Lord’s table should be thrown open 
to all true believers.” In accomplishing this change, 
Professor F. W. Newman, of the London University, 
then a member of the Church, ‘‘took an active part. 
A serious secession from the Church was the immediate 
consequence of this alteration of practice, although an 
attempt was made to prevent it by the proffer of a 

? Life of Mary Russel Mitford, III., 208. 
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Interior of Tyndale Chapel. 
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second administration of the Lord’s Supper, at which 
none but baptised persons should be present.”? The 
chapel was enlarged in 1764, again 1799, and again 
1872, and has only lately been further re-modelled and 
improved. 

The Prrnay Baptist CHAPEL, now disused, was built 
about the year 1653, at which time Mr. Andrew Gifford, 
son of a cooper in Redcliff street, was chosen pastor of 
the congregation. He was deeply implicated in Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, and narrowly escaped being slain by 
a troop of horse the day before the Battle of Sedge- 
moor. His brother 
Samuel was the first 
who brought to Bris- 
tol the news of the 
Prince of Orange 
having sailed for 
England, and had 
the offer of being 
his pilot through the 
Channel. This hon- 
our he thought pru- 
dent to decline.” The 
chapel was rebuilt in 
1791. The congre- 
gation left it for Old 
King street chapel in 
1817. Since then it 
has been variously 
occupied, amongst 
others by a congre- 
gation of Baptists 
who now meet in the 
City road chapel, 
which was built for 
them, and was open- 
ed by Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, 11th Sep- 
tember, 1861. 

BucxineHam Cuaret, Clifton, was opened 2nd June, 
1847. Itisa particularly chaste and beautiful Gothic 
building, and in conspicuous contrast to the earlier and 
to many later Nonconformist places of worship; it cost 
£6,000. In connection with the chapel there are large 
schoolrooms and a successful mission station at the 
Hotwells. 

TynpaLe CuHapren, Whiteladies road, Redland, is 
also a creditable piece of architecture of pennant stone, 
with freestone dressing. It is cruciform in plan, with 
vestibule, open porches, large baptistery under the east 
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end, minister’s, deacons’ and ladies’ vestries, a gallery 


at the west end and stone staircase in the tower so far | 


as erected. It was opened 30th September, 1868, by 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel. In 1880 commodious 
lecture and class rooms were added eastward, the design 
being in agreement with the main building, which is in 
the second pointed style. The windows throughout the 
range of buildings have been thoughtfully designed, 
and are unusually good specimens of modern construc- 
tions. Total cost, about £18,000. 

Counterstie Caren, Bath street, was opened, in 
1810, by Dr. Ryland, and was enlarged in 1839. It is 
in the Corinthian order and seated 1,250 persons. This 
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has been superseded by an ornate structure in Victoria 
street. 

Otp Kine Srreer CHareL was opened 2nd April, 
1817, by Rev. Isaiah Birt. The style is debased 
Grecian. 

Cotuam Grove CHAPEL, built in 1871, is in style of 
the Geometrical or 14th century period. 

Other Baptist places of worship are PROVIDENCE 
CuapEL, St. Paul’s, opened 6th July, 1847; TurissELy 
STREET CHAPEL, originally opened in 1836, burnt down 
and rebuilt in 1855; Uppzrr Mavprin Srrerr Cnarer; 
Puinuie Steer CHapen and West Street CHapet, Bed- 
minster, and one just erected at Totterdown. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The Congregationalists in the city and its neighbourhood have fine buildings and 
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aun SD) ASTLE GREEN has a traditional reputa- 


tion of having been a centre of congre- 
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iS gationalism as early as 1683. In 1654 a 
Ue tt (ie Sey ap : : 
Weyer body of Protestant dissenters met here in 
ANDES. ed 


A Oe the house of Seroop, the governor of the 
YES Castle. The first pastor, the Rev. John 
cin Thompson, was chosen in 1670. He was 

persecuted and died in prison 1675. The 
present chapel succeeds one that was erected in the 18th 
century.. It was opened 22nd November, 1815, when the 
Rey. John Angell James, of Birmingham, preached in 
the morning, and the Rev. William Jay, of Bath, in the 
evening. The style is Grecian, so called. The singularly 
gifted orator, Edward Irving, with whom Carlyle’s auto- 
biography has again of late made us familiar, on one 
occasion, at least, preached within the walls of this 
chapel. His text was, ‘“‘And I will rule all nations with 
a rod of iron, and will break them to pieces as a potter’s 
vessel.”’ | 

Brunswick Cuapren, Brunswick square, was erected, 
in 1884, at a cost of £5,000, the primary congregation 
being a secession of members from Castle green. 
opening sermon was preached, 6th May, 1835, by the 
Rey. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, the text being, ‘‘ This is 
a faithful saying,” &c. (1 Tim., 1. 15.) 

Horr Cuapent.—Lady Glenorchy and Lady Henrietta 
Hope, whose strong Evangelical opinions met with no 
adequate response from the Church services of Clifton 
at the time [1786] they visited the Hotwells, resolved 
to build at their own expense a chapel where a gospel 


The. 


active congregations. 


more congenial to their feelings should be preached. 
The result was the chapel on Granby hill, which had 
not been completed when a vault beneath the structure 
received the remains of Lady Hope, from whom the 
chapel takes its name. A tablet within informs the 
reader that Lady Hope was the second daughter of 
James, Earl of Hopetoun, in Scotland, and that she 
died the 1st of January, 1786, aged 40 years. On the 
17th July, in the same year, Lady Glenorchy also died, 
leaving instructions to Lady Maxwell, her executrix, to 
finish Hope chapel, which she did. The day of the 
opening seems hardly ascertained, but it was in the 
summer or autumn of 1786. For some time the prayers 
of the Church of England were regularly used, the 
preachers being both Episcopal and Nonconformists, 
but chiefly the latter. One of the latter was William 
Jay, of Bath, who says in his autobiography :—‘‘ I met 
with Lady Maxwell in Bristol, to whom now belonged 
Hope chapel, in the Hotwells. I hardly know how it 
was (for I did not feel entirely convinced of the pro- 
priety of the measure), but she prevailed upon me to 
supply this chapel, which had not been very long 
opened. My preaching always filled the place, and I 
hope good was done. I not only heard of various in- 
stances of conversion, but three of those who were 
awakened by my labours while there became preachers 
themselves, were ordained over congregations, and died 
in the faith of Christ. Here I continued about twelve 
months, and here, it is probable, I should still have 
continued (as I was pressed both by her ladyship and 
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the people to become their stated minister), but circum- 
stances prevented.” 

The ‘‘free forms of Congregational dissenters” were 
instituted here in 1820, a church of eight members 
being formed on the 6th September. These invited the 
Rev. W. H. Guy to the pastorate, which office he held 
till his death, April 1st, 1880. An inscription to his 
memory on a mural tablet tells that he was only in his 
thirty-first year, and closes with the words ‘ Sol occu- 
buit! sed nox nulla secuta est.” He is buried in the 
chapel vault. Lying near him is his successor, Rev. 
William Gregory, who conducted the services until his 
decease in 1853. In May of that year Mr. Gregory was 
succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Luke, since whose time the 
pastorate has devolved severally upon the Revs. J. James 
and J. Haines. An iron church was built for Mr. Luke 
in Oakfield road, which was opened 31st October, 1866, 
when the Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D., preached in the 
morning and the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel in the even- 
ing. This has been replaced by a fine commodious chapel. 

Cuiirron Down ConerecationaL CuurcH was erected 
for the congregation formerly worshipping in Bridge 
street chapel during the ministry of the Rev. H. I. 
Roper. With respect to the latter place of worship, 
there is now in the vestry of Clifton down chapel the 
license, framed and glazed, which hung for many years 
in the vestry of Bridge street chapel, granted, in 1672, 
by Charles II. to Mr. John Weekes, to be a teacher of 
a congregation in a room in St. James’ back. This 
place of meeting, which was for a Presbyterian assem- 
bly, appears to have been destroyed by a mob about 
1682. In 1686 the people adopted an old theatre in 
Tucker street for their meeting-house, which was after- 
wards superseded by Bridge street chapel. This was 
opened on St. Bartholomew’s day, 24th August, 1786. 
In the succession of ministers at Bridge street occurs 
the name of the Rev. Dr. Leifchild, who held the pas- 
torate from 1824 to 1830. This space embraced the 
period of the Catholic Emancipation Act, of which he 
was a warm supporter. Party feeling both for and 
against the act raged high and strong, a white heat of 
animosity being engendered on either side. A great 
open-air meeting was announced to be held in Queen 
square, at which Dr. Leifchild attended, at the same 
time that the Rev. W. Thorp, minister of Castle green, 
appeared as an advocate for the exclusion of the 
Catholics from Parliament. The high Protestant feel- 
ings of the vulgar mind announced itself by such sen- 
tences as these which were scribbled on the walls :— 
‘Who is going to kiss the Pope’s toe? Parson Leif- 
child.” ‘‘Wanted, a thousand gridirons for burning 
heretics.—Apply to Parson Leifchild,” &c. 


‘‘Make way for his reverence,’’ came forth from 
many an Irish pauper or labourer as Dr. Leifchild ap- 
proached the hustings; but the counterblast was too 
strong to allow him to be heard, and Mr. Thorp was 
also obliged to leave his speech undelivered. Both these 
heroes consequently resorted to the quieter agency of 
the press, Dr. Leifchild publishing 4 Christian Antidote 
to Unreasonable Fears at the Present Crisis, in reply to a 
second printed speech of the Rev. W. Thorp against 
Catholic emancipation. This reached a second edition. } 

In 1868 the congregation removed to Clifton down 
chapel, which was opened 13th November in that year. 
This building is one of the most successful specimens of 
chapel architecture in the district, the large open porch 
of three arches with stone groining being so sincere a 
piece of construction as to contrast most favourably 
with the like features of some of the neighbouring 
chapels. The style is Early Decorated. 

Hicupury ConGREGATIONAL CHuRcH was opened 6th 
July, 1848, free of debt, when the Rev. William Jay 
preached in the morning, and the Rev. James Parsons 
in the evening. The tower [75 feet high], transepts 
and lecture-room were added in 1868. The whole effect 
of the chapel in its mantling of ivy is singularly pic- 
turesque. Of the historical associations of the spot we 
have already given some account. The first pastor was 
the Rev. David Thomas, B.A., who in July, 1844, was 
unanimously invited to the charge of the congregation. 
During the many years of his ministry he was part of 
the true intellect of the province; to the eloquence of 
a pulpit orator he added the good humour and broad 
sympathies of a gentleman, the acuteness of a school- 
man, the imagination of a poet, and a piety that was 
without reproach. His death was mourned with no 
common sorrow, and as a practical testimony of respect 
a handsome chapel has been erected to his memory at 
Horfield, called the David Thomas Memorial chapel. His 
son, the Rev. Arnold Thomas, now holds the pastorate. 
[INustration of Highbury given at 249 of Crvin History. | 

REDLAND Park ConcREGATIONAL CHURCH was opened 
4th September, 1861, when the Rev. Alexander Raleigh, 
D.D., of London, preached in the morning, and the Rev. 
Robert Vaughan, D.D., in the evening. As a piece of 
architecture, the building is one that the congregation 
are somewhat proud of, and not altogether unjustly. 
The open timber roof, the clerestory and other win- 
dows, all filled with stained glass, the quantity of sculp- 
tured foliage about the structure and the ornamented 
chancel show that plainness is no longer considered 
godliness even by those who formerly eschewed decora- 
tion. The exterior of the building, however, is not 

1 Memoir of Dr. Leifchild, 125, 
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so satisfactory to the eye, the square slate-built spire 
being very poor. 

Zion Cuaprrt, Bedminster, was erected at the sole 
expense of Mr. John Hare, and cost £4,000. It was 
opened 15th June, 1830, by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of 
Glasgow. From the time of its opening to the month 
of September, 1832, the pulpit was regularly supplied 
by various ministers from different parts of the kingdom, 
with the hope that a suitable pastor would eventually be 
found. Such a one appeared to present himself in the 
Rev. Everitt Good, of Salisbury, who, by the invitation 
of above 800 seat-holders and others, entered on the 
charge at Zion on 30th of the above month. For a 
little more than a year his ministry proved satisfactory, 
“but at the close of that period some most unhappy 
circumstances occurred in relation to the conduct of the 
pastor, which alienated, first the founder of the chapel 


YA\\\) HE founder of Methodism in Bristol was 
the Rev. George Whitefield. While stay- 
ing here, in 1736, he was offered ordina- 
tion by Dr. Benson, bishop of Gloucester, 
which, after due solemnities of fasting 
and prayer, he accepted. He preached 
his first sermon at St. Mary-de-Crypt, 
Gloucester, driving, it was said, fifteen 
people mad by his earnestness. The good bishop hoped 
that their madness would be permanent, and gave the 
preacher five guineas to help him on his way.* At that 
time there was no place of worship at Kingswood which 
belonged to the out-parish of St. Philip and Jacob; and 
if the colliers had been disposed to come from a distance 
of three or four miles, they would have found no room 
in the parish church of a populous suburb. When upon 
his last visit to Bristol, Whitefield spoke of converting 
the savages of North America, many of his friends said 
to him, ‘“‘ What need of going abroad for this? Have 
we not Indians enough at home? If you have a mind 
to convert Indians there are colliers enough in Kings- 
wood.” 2 When clergymen were indifferent, and the 
chancellor of the diocese captious, and churches scarce, 
Whitefield had time and inducements to carry out those 
affectionate wishes towards the colliers which had stirred 
his heart for a long time. Understanding that the vicar 
of St. Mary Redcliff was willing to lend his church for 


1 Pawlyn’s Bristol Methodism, 7. 
2 Southey’s Wesley, chap, VI. 
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himself, and then other friends from their attendance 
upon its ordinances. Over those mournful occurrences, 
which involved so deep a trial, and at the time spread so 
dark a cloud over Zion, we deem it better now to throw 
the veil of oblivion.” ‘‘ Suffice it to say that they ter- 
minated in Mr. Good’s resignation of the pastoral office, 
which he communicated to the people on the 2nd of 
December, 1884, and which was duly accepted of 
them.’?1 His successor was the Rev. David Thomas, 
B.A., of Highbury college, afterwards of Cotham, whose 
declining health at the time led him to resign the 
ministry after six years’ acceptable labour among the 
people. On Tuesday, 28th of February, 1848, the Rev. 
George Wood, B.A., of Highbury college, the present 
pastor, was cordially welcomed to the vacancy thus 
occasioned. | 

1 Caston’s Independency in Bristol, 167. 
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sermons to be preached on behalf of an orphan-house 
proposed to be erected at Savannah, Whitefield applied 
first to him, and the answer was a civil refusal; the 
church could not be lent without a special order from 
the chancellor. ‘‘To the chancellor Whitefield went. 
The reply from him was, ‘that he would not give 
any positive leave, neither would he prohibit anyone 
that should lend Whitefield a church; but he would 
advise him to withdraw to some other place till he had 
heard from the bishop, and not preach on that or any 
other occasion soon.’ Whitefield asked him his reasons. 
He answered, ‘Why will you press so hard upon me? 
The thing has given a general dislike.’ Whitefield 
replied, ‘Not the design of the orphan-house. Hven 
those that disagree with me in other particulars approve 
of that. And as for the gospel, when was it preached 
without dislike?’ The dean, when called upon soon 
after the interview with the chancellor, gave the same 
ambiguous replies with the same plain meaning: ‘ Mr. 
Whitefield, we would rather not say yea or nay to you; 
but we mean nay, and greatly wish that you would un- 
derstand us so.’ 

‘The societies were still open, so was Newgate, and 
then there were the colliers. ‘These last were visited on 
a Saturday afternoon for the first time. Whitefield took 
his stand on Hannan mount, and spoke upon Matt. v., 
1, 2 and 8, to as many as came to hear; upwards of two 
hundred attended. He does not say what were his feel- 
ings in his novel situation, nor what were the impressions 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD IN BRISTOL. 


upon his audience. His only remark in his journal is, 
‘Blessed be God that the ice is now broke, and I have 
now taken the field! Some may censure me. But is 
there not a cause? Pulpits are denied, and the poor 
colliers ready to perish for lack of knowledge.’ As this 
act was taken on the day after his interviews with the 
chancellor and the dean, he had lost no time in breaking 
the ice. Now he was the owner of a pulpit that no man 
could take from him, and his heart rejoiced in this great 
gift. But all in Bristol was not so dark on Sunday 
morning as it had been on Friday night and Saturday. 
Three pulpits were placed at his disposal, and from two 
of them he preached, one being that of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe: there he had such a congregation as his eyes had 
never yet seen, and he preached with ‘liberty.’ But 
the most enjoyable part of the day was its close, which 
was spent with two of the societies. Monday opened 
the parish church of St. Philip and Jacob, and gave 
him a noble congregation and a collection of eighteen 
pounds for his orphan-house. 

‘Perhaps these quick, decisive movements put the 
chancellor on his mettle; for, on the Monday, a sum- 
mons came from the apparitor commanding Whitefield’s 
appearance before the chancellor. With this document 
in his pocket, Whitefield spent a joyful night among his 
friends in Baldwin street; and on Tuesday morning, at 
ten o’clock, he waited upon the chancellor, who plainly 
told him that he intended to stop his proceedings. ‘I 
have sent for the register here, sir,’ said he, ‘to take 
down your answer.’ The first question was, by what 
authority Whitefield preached in the diocese of Bristol 
without a licence. Whitefield replied that he thought 
that custom had grown obsolete. And then becoming 
questioner in turn, he asked the chancellor, ‘And why, 
pray sir, did not you ask the clergyman this question 
who preached for you last Thursday?’ He said that was 
nothing to Whitefield. He then read over part of the 
ordination office, and those canons that forbid any minis- 
ter’s preaching in a private house, &c.; and asked what 
Whitefield had to say to them. He answered, that he 
apprehended that those canons did not belong to pro- 
fessed ministers of the Church of England. The chan- 
cellor replied that they did. Again Whitefield resorted 
to the ad hominem method: ‘There is also a canon, said 
I, sir, forbidding all clergymen to frequent taverns and 
play at cards; why is not that put in execution?’ Said 
the chancellor, ‘Why does not some one complain of 
them, and then it would?’ That is the old church 
scandal; doctrine and form are put before common 
morality ; for not seldom has it been safer to break all 
the laws of God, while swearing to articles, or pronoun- 
cing party words, than to be undecided about an article, 

[Vou. II.] 
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or unable to shape the words, yet loving to do the will 
of God. The chancellor next accused Whitefield of false 
doctrine, whereupon he received a proper answer: ‘I 
cannot but speak the things I know; and I am resolved 
to proceed as usual.’ ‘Observe his answer, then, Mr. 
Register,’ said he. Then, turning to Whitefield, he 
added, ‘I am resolved, sir, if you preach or expound 
anywhere in this diocese till you have a licence, I will 
first suspend, and then excommunicate you. And what 
I do is in the name of the clergy and laity of the city of 
Bristol.’ How much truth there was in the whole state- 
ment appeared on the afternoon of the day that it was 
made. ‘The laity of Bristol, who were said to want the 
silencing of Whitefield, congregated in thousands around 
St. Nicholas’ church, hoping to hear him preach; but 
the lecturer sent word that orders were given by the 
clergyman that he should not preach in his church. 
The societies remained open, and the laity crowded 
their meetings that night. 

‘“‘The second interview with the chancellor was 
followed by the same action as the first, and with more 
encouraging results. On the following day the journal 
relates :—‘ All the church doors being now shut, and if 
open not able to contain half that came to hear, at three 
in the afternoon I went to Kingswood among the colliers. 
God highly favoured us in sending us a fine day, and 
near two thousand people were assembled on that occa- 
sion, I preached and enlarged on John iii. 3 for near 
an hour, and, I hope, to the comfort and edification of 
those that heard me.’ ‘Two days afterwards he stood 
upon the same spot, and preached to a congregation of 
four or five thousand with great freedom. The bright 
sun overhead and the immense throng standing around 
him in awful silence formed a picture which filled him 
with ‘holy admiration.’ ’’ + | | 

At this time John Wesley was in Georgia, whence 
returning he soon after came to Bristol. On Thursday, 
Februay 15th, 1739, the Rev. Mr. Gibbs, the vicar, 
refused him the use of Redcliff church; but ‘‘ God 
having given him great favour in the jailer’s eyes, he 
preached a sermon on the penitent thief in Newgate, 
and collected fifteen shillings for them.’”’ In the fol- 
lowing year he was refused even this liberty. ‘‘Calling,”’ 
he says (Wednesday, April 2nd, 1740), “at Newgate in 
the afternoon I was informed ‘that the poor wretches 
under sentence of death were earnestly desirous to speak 
with me, but that it could not be, Alderman Belcher 
having just sent an express order that they should not.’ 
I cite Alderman Belcher to answer for these souls at the 
judgment-seat of Christ.””? _On Good Friday, two days 

1 Gledstone’s Life of Whitefield, 107-110. 
2 Wesley’s Journal. . 
U 2 
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later, he remarks:—‘‘I was much comforted by Mr. 
T ’s sermon at All Saints, which was according to 
the truth of the gospel, as well as by the affectionate 
seriousness wherewith he delivered the holy bread to a 
very large congregation.” 

Before leaving Bristol, Whitefield wrote to Wesley 
to come also. MHesitating at first, he was decided by 
casting lots, and arrived here on Saturday, March-31st, 
1739, where he at once joined his Calvinistic companion 
in the gospel, at the house of Mr. Greville, a flourishing 
grocer, in Wine street, whose home was always open to 
them. Overcome by Whitefield’s example, the strange- 
ness of which he could at first hardly reconcile himself 
to, Wesley himself began preaching in the fields, 
“speaking from a little eminence in a ground adjoining 
the city to about 3,000 people.” + After this there was 
no hesitation in adopting a tree for a pulpit and the 
‘‘heavens for a sounding-board,”’ his mission being 
declared in his opening text as an evangelist: ‘‘ The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor. He hath sent me 
to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, the recovery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 

In Nicholas street John Wesley made his first ex- 
periment in field preaching. He says he could not at 
first bring himself to imitate Mr. Whitefield in this 
irregular practice, having been hitherto so tenacious of 
order and discipline as to “have thought the saving of 
souls almost a sin if it had not been done in a church.” 
He continues: ‘‘April Ist (1789). In the evening (Mr. 
Whitefield being gone) I begun expounding our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount (one pretty remarkable example 
of field preaching) to a little society which was accus- 
tomed to meet once or twice in Nicholas street. 

‘‘Monday, 2nd. At four in the afternoon I sub- 
mitted to be more vile, and proclaimed in the highways 
the glad tidings of salvation, speaking from a little 
eminence in a ground adjoining to the city to about 
8,000 people. The scripture on which I spoke was 
this: ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me,’” &e. 

The popular excitement thus caused was of course 
followed by the denunciation and interference of those 
in authority. The Archbishop of Canterbury threatened 
Charles Wesley with excommunication for taking part 
with his brother, and the Bishop of Bristol commanded 
John to leave his diocese; but, undeterred by threats, 
they respectfully replied, and continued their usual 
course. Wesley at first received permission to preach 
in Pensford church, but this permission was afterwards 

1 Pawlyn’s Bristol Methodism, 16, 2 Ibid, 22. 
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withdrawn on the ground of his being mad. Charles 
Wesley, as we have already told, was at Temple church 
roughly repelled by the officiating clergyman from the 
sacrament. It is not surprising, therefore, that the next 
step to preaching in the open air would be, the churches 
being refused them, to provide chapels of their own. 
There are at the present time thousands in number, and 
it is a religious fact of no little interest that the earliest 
was built and still exists in Bristol, but has passed into 
the hands of the Calvinistic Methodists. ‘On Satur- 
day, May 12th, 1739, the foundation-stone of the first 
Methodist chapel in the world was laid on a piece of 
eround in the Horsefair, near St. James’ church. This 
chapel was duly opened a few months later and was 
enlarged in 1748. It appears to have been originally a 
commodious preaching-room, with two small contiguous 
apartments, in which sometimes Wesley and the early 
preachers lodged.” + Two years later the class-meeting 
with its weekly contribution was instituted. In a letter 
dated Bristol, April 9th, 1739, Wesley says :—‘‘ About 
seven in the evening three women, who desired only to 
know Jesus Christ and Him crucified—Mrs. Norman, 
Mrs. Greville and Mrs. Panon—agreed to meet together 
once a week, to confess their faults to one another, and 
to pray for one another that they may be healed. At 
eight, Samuel Wathen, surgeon; Richard Cross, uphol- 
sterer; Charles Bonner, distiller, and Thomas Westell, 
carpenter, met and agreed to do the same, who also 
desired they might make the offer of joining with them 
to three or four of their acquaintance. If this be not 
the work of God, let it come to naught; if it be, who can 
hinder it.”’2 Richard Westell here named became one 
of the first itinerant Methodist preachers, and as such 
had to pay the penalty of his pious activity by persecu- 
tion and imprisonment. He was one time seized while 
preaching at Camborne, in Cornwall, and committed, in 
violence of all law and justice, by Dr. Borlase, the 
clerical magistrate and historian of the county, to Bodmin 
jail as a vagrant. The justices, however, at the next 
quarter sessions, declared the commitment to be contrary 
to all law, and set him at liberty without delay. He 
was the third in order of Mr. Wesley’s “‘helpers.”’ In 
Portland chapel, Kingsdown, may be seen a tablet to 
his memory. 

The bull fights of Spain are not religious exhibitions, 
and unhappily they are continued. In the latter respect 
only can they be conceived more reprehensible than the 
bull baitings of our refined forefathers of the last century. 
An example of the pious purposes to which one of these 
popular sports could be converted is mentioned in Wes- 


1 Pawlyn’s Bristol Methodism, 26. 
2 Methodist Mag., July, 1877, 512. 
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ley’s journal :—‘‘ Friday, March 19th, 1742.—I rode 
once more to Pensford, at the earnest request of several 
serious people. The place where they desired me to 
preach was a little green spot near the town. But I 
had no sooner begun than a great company of rabble, 
hired (as I afterwards found) for that purpose, came 
furiously upon us, bringing a bull which they had been 
baiting, and now strove to drive in among the people. 
But the beast was wiser than his drivers, and continu- 
ally ran either on one side of us or the other, while we 
quietly sang praise to God and prayed for about an 
hour. The poor wretches finding themselves disap- 
pointed at length seized upon the bull, now weak and 
tired, after being so long torn and beaten both by dogs 
and men, and by main strength partly dragged and 
partly thrust him in among the people. When they 
had forced their way to the little table on which I 
stood they strove several times to throw it down by 
thrusting the helpless beast against it, who, of himself, 
stirred no more than a log of wood. I once or twice 
put his head aside with my hand that the blood might 
not drop upon my clothes, intending to go on as soon 
as the hurry should be a little over. But the table 
falling down, some of the friends caught me in their 
arms and carried me right away on their shoulders, 
while the rabble wreaked their vengeance on the table, 
which they tore bit by bit. We went a little way off, 
where I finished my discourse without any noise or 
interruption.” 

The first Methodist Conference was held in London, 
in 1744, the second taking place at Bristol, in the Horse- 
fair preaching-room, commencing on Thursday, August 
Ist, 1745, and concluding on the following Tuesday. 
Highteen months after the founder of the Methodists met 
with so literal an overthrow in Bristol that Methodism 
seemed for the moment likely to be left fatherless in its 
infancy. In John Wesley’s journal, under the date 
Thursday, January 22nd, 1747, we meet with the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ About half hour after twelve I took horse 
for Wick, where I had appointed to preach at three. I 
was riding by the wall through St. Nicholas gate (my 
horse having been brought to the house where I dined) 
just as a cart turned short from St. Nicholas street and 
came swiftly down the hill. There was just room to 
pass between the wheel of it and the wall; but that 
space was taken up by the carman. I called to him to 
eo back or I must ride over him. But the man, as if 
deaf, walked straight forward. This obliged me to hold 
back my horse. In the meantime the shaft of a cart 
came full against his shoulder with such a shock as beat 
him to the ground. He shot me forward over his head, 
as an arrow out of a bow, where I lay, with my arms 
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and legs, I know not how, stretched out in a line close 
to the wall. The wheel ran by close to my side, but 
only dirtied my clothes. I found no flutter of spirits, 
but the same composure as if I had been sitting in my 
study. When the cart was gone I arose. Abundance 
of people gathered round, till a gentleman desired me 
to step into his shop. After cleaning myself a little, 
I took horse again, and was at Wick by the time 
appointed.” 

A scarcely narrower escape but of a less accidental 
form occurred, in 1753, when Wesley was seized with a 
violent illness that brought him so near to the tomb that 
he penned an inscription to be placed upon it ‘‘to prevent 
vile panegyric.”’” He, however, to his own and the sur- 
prise of his friends, slowly recovered, and as soon as he 
could travel removed from London to the Bristol Hot- 
wells, where he spent several months in comparative 
quietude, during which he wrote his Votes on the New 
Testament. * 

‘The day on which the Bristol Conference of 1774 
closed its sittings, a child was born in the home of a 
Wine street linen draper, destined to be poet laureate 
of England, and historian of the man who, on his 
natal day, presided in the Broadmead preaching-room. 
Robert Southey’s Life of Wesley, though brilliant, is 
defective and unfair. Wesley’s life was too profoundly 
spiritual for mere poetic and philosophic powers to 
gauge. Southey misunderstood his motives, he cen- 
sured his doctrinal teachings, he decried his success as 
tending to destroy the Establishment, but withal he had 
a genuine respect for the great evangelist, and, had he 
lived, would have corrected the errors which marred the 
earliest edition of his work. ‘I consider him’ (this 
testimony of Southey’s opinion of Wesley is preserved 
to us in Wilberforce’s Correspondence) ‘as the most in- 
fluential mind of the last century, the man who will 
have produced the greatest effects centuries or perhaps 
millenniuns hence, if the present race of men should 
continue so long. Once at least Wesley and the future 
‘When I was a child,’ said Southey, ‘I 
was in a house in Bristol where Wesley was. On 
running downstairs before him with a beautiful little 
sister of my own, he overtook us on the landing, when 
he lifted my sister in his arms and kissed her. Placing 
her on her feet again, he then put his hand upon my 
head and blessed me; and I feel,’ continued the bard, 
his eyes glistening with tears, and yet in a tone of 
erateful and tender recollection, ‘I feel as though I had 
the blessing of that good man upon me still.’”’? 

Among his antagonists, in 1774, was the Rev. Caleb 
Evans, of Broadmead Baptist chapel. In an angry 

1 Pawlyn’s Bristol Methodism, 49, 2 Ibid, 76-7. 
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letter sent to Zhe Gazetteer he branded Wesley as a 
renegade in principle, because he seemed at first to 
lean to the side of the American colonists, but after- 
wards took the Government side. This charge Toplady 
afterwards re-affirmed with characteristic rudeness in 
his-pamphlet, The Old Fox tarred and feathered, the ‘‘ Old 
Fox” being, of course, John Wesley. Wesley calmly 
answered his adversaries and went on his way rejoicing. 

In the year 1739, Mr. Wesley instituted a school at 
Kingswood for the colliers’ children, and in 1748 a large 
school was opened in the same district for the education 
of the sons of the itinerant preachers. The rules were 
a disciplinary code that might seem worthy to have 
emanated from St. Dominic, so severe were the require- 
ments and restrictions to which the scholars were subject. 
Wesley was fully conscious of this severity, which was 
designed that the scholars should be kept from idleness 
and -effeminacy. - ‘‘ The children, therefore, of tender 
parents,’ he says, ‘‘have no business here; for the 
rules will not be broken in favour of any person what- 
soever. Nor is any child received unless his parents 
agree (1) that he shall observe all the rules of the 
house, and (2) that they will not take him from school, 
no, not for a day, till they take him for good and all.” 

It may be worth while to cite a few of these rules, 
which are curiously at variance with present ideas in 
which the doctrine of recreation is as fully preached 
and practised as that of work, there being not a single 
holiday throughout the year. 

‘The general rules of the house are these :— 

‘‘ First, the children rise at four, winter and summer, 
and spend the time till five in private, partly in reading, 
partly in singing, partly in self-examination or medita- 
tion (if capable of it), and partly in prayer. They at 
first use a short form (which is varied continually) and 
then pray in their own words. 

‘‘Secondly, at five they meet together. From six 
they work till breakfast. For, as we have no play days 
(the school being taught every day in the year but 
Sunday) so neither do we allow any time for play on 
any day. He that plays when he is a child will play 
when he is a man. 

‘‘On fair days they work, according to their strength, 
in the garden, on rainy days in the house. Some of 
them also learn music, and some of the larger will be 
employed in philosophical experiments. But particular 
care is taken that they never work alone, but always in 
the presence of a master. 

‘‘We have three masters, one for teaching reading 
and two for the languages. 

‘Thirdly, the school begins at seven, in which 
languages are taught till nine, and then writing, &c., 
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till eleven. At eleven, the children walk or work. At 
twelve, they dine; and then work or sing until one. 
They diet nearly thus :— 

‘Breakfast, milk porridge and water gruel, by 
turns; supper, bread and butter, or cheese and milk, 
by turns; dinner, Sunday, cold roast beef; Monday, 
hashed meat and apple dumplings; Thursday, boiled 
mutton or beef; Friday, vegetables and dumplings, 
and so in Lent; Saturday, bacon and greens, apple 
dumplings. They drink water at meals, nothing be- 
tween meals. On Friday, if they choose it, they fast 
till three in the afternoon. Experience shows this is 
so far from impairing health that it greatly conduces 
to it. 

‘Fourthly, from one to four languages are taught, 
and then writing, &c., until five. At five begins the 
hour of private prayer. From six they walk or work 
until supper. A little before seven the public service 
begins. At eight they go to bed, the youngest first.’ 

Mr. Thomas Simpson, M.A., was head master; Mrs. 
Simpson, housekeeper; Miss Simpson, assistant. The 
Rey. Cornelius Bayley, afterwards Dr. Bayley, of Man- 
chester, was English teacher, who received the hand- 
some salary of £12 per annum and his board for his 
work of instruction.? If we may credit Dr. Adam 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Simpson were fair precursors of 
the amiable Mr. and Mrs. Squeers, of Dotheboys hall. 
His own experience certainly qualified him to speak of 
their domestic qualities. Clarke’s future eminence in 
the connection was too far in the distance to be seen by 
any but prophetic eyes—if the expression may be suf- 
fered; and he presented himself at Kingswood as a 
poor boy who, having come by coach from Birmingham, 
and paid sixpence for his bed at Bristol, had only three- 
halfpence remaining. He left Birmingham at three 
o’clock a.m., August 24th, 1782, and reached the 
‘‘Lamb” inn, in Broadmead, Bristol, at eight o’clock 
that night. During the whole of this time his entire 
subsistence had been a penny loaf and a halfpenny 
worth of apples. The day had been stormy, and he 
had often been wet to the skin. The next morning he 
left the inn and walked to Kingswood, and got thither 
about seven o’clock, when the preaching in the chapel 
was about to begin. This being ended, Adam inquired 
of a young lad if Mr. Simpson, the head master, was 
at home. Being informed that he was, he begged leave 
to see him. His request being granted, he presented a 
letter of introduction from Mr. Wesley. ‘‘ Mr. Simpson 
appeared surprised: said ‘he had heard nothing of it, 
and that they had_no room in the school for any one; 


1 Myles’ Hist. of the Methodists, 465. 
2 Life of Adam Clarke, LL, D., I., 160, 
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that Mr. Wesley was now in Cornwall, but was expected 
in a fortnight;’ and added, ‘You must go back to 
Bristol, and lodge there till he comes.’ These were all 
appalling tidings! Adam had travelled several hundred 
miles both by sea and land in quest of a chimerical 
Utopia and Garden of Paradise, and now all his hopes 
were in a moment crushed to death. 

“With a heart full of distress, Adam ventured to 
say, ‘Sir, I cannot go back to Bristol; I have expended 
all my money, and have nothing to subsist on.’ Mr. 
Simpson said, ‘Why should you come to Kingswood? It 
is only for preachers’ children, or for such preachers as 
cannot read their Bible; and it appears from this infor- 
mation that you have already been at a classical school, 
and that you have read both Greek and Latin authors.’ 
Adam said, ‘I am come to improve myself in various 
ways by the advantages which I understood Kingswood 
could afford.’ Mr. Simpson replied that ‘it was not 
necessary; if you are already a preacher, you had 
better go out into the work at large, for there is no 
room for you in the school, and not one spare bed in 
the house.’ It was now with his poor heart— 

‘*¢ fei mihi! quanta de spe decidi !’ 
The rest I shall give in Adam Clarke’s own words. 

‘** At last it was agreed that there was a spare room 
on the end of the chapel where I might lodge till Mr. 
Wesley should come from Cornwall, and that I must 
stay in that room and not come into the house. I was 
accordingly shown to the place, and was told one of the 
maids should bring me my daily food at the due times. 
As soon as I was left alone I kneeled down and poured 
out my soul to God with strong crying and tears. I 
was a stranger in a strange land, and alas! among 
strange people, utterly friendless and penniless. I felt 
also that I was not at liberty, but only to run away; 
this I believe would have been grateful to the unfeeling 
people into whose hands I had fallen. But I soon 
found why I was thus cooped up in my prison-house. 
Mr. Simpson that day took an opportunity to tell me 
that Mrs. Simpson suspected that I might have the itch, 
as Many persons coming from my country had [this was 
excellent from Scotch people, for such they both were ], 
and that they could not let me mingle with the family. 
I immediately tore open my waistcoat and shirt, and 
showed him a skin as white and as clean as ever had 
come across the Tweed, but all to no purpose. “It 
might be cleaving somewhere to me, and they could not 
be satisfied till I had rubbed myself, from head to foot, 
with a box of Jackson’s itch ointment, which should be 
procured for me next day !”’ 

‘“¢Tt was only my strong hold of God that kept me 
from distraction. But to whom could I make my com- 
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plaint? Earthly refuge I had none. It is utterly im- 
possible for me to describe the feelings, I may justly 
say the agony, of my mind. I surveyed my apartment: 
there was a wretched old bureau wainscot bedstead, not 
worth ten shillings, and a flock bed, and suitable bed- 
clothes, worth not much more; but the worst was they 
were very scanty, and the weather was cold and wet. 
There was one rush-bottomed chair in the place, and, 
besides these, neither carpet on the floor, nor at the 
bedside, nor any other kind of furniture. There was 
no book, not even a Bible, in the place; and my own 
box, with my clothes and a few books, was behind at 
the ‘‘Lamb” inn, in Bristol, and I had not even a 
change of linen. Of this I informed them, and begged 
them to let the man [as I found he went in with a horse 
and small cart three times a week] bring out my box to 
me. To this request, often and earnestly repeated, I 
got no definite answer, but no box was brought. 

‘‘¢ Jackson’s ointment was brought, it is true, and 
with this infernal unguent I was obliged to anoint my- 
self before a large fire [the first and last I saw while I 
remained there], which they had ordered to be lighted 
for the purpose. In this state, smelling worse than a 
polecat, I tumbled with a heavy heart and streaming 
eyes into my worthless bed. The next morning the 
sheets had taken from my body, as far as they came in 
contact with it, the unabsorbed parts of this tartareous 
compound, and the smell of them and myself was almost 
insupportable. The woman that brought my bread and 
milk for breakfast, for dinner and for supper, for gene- 
rally I had nothing else, and not enough of that, I 
begged to let me have a pair of clean sheets. It was 
in vain; no clean clothes of any kind were afforded me. 
I was left to make my own bed, sweep my own room, 
and empty my own basin, &c., &c., as I pleased! For — 
more than three weeks no soul performed any kind act 
for me; and as they did not give orders to the man to 
bring out my box I was left without a change of any 
kind till the Thursday of the second week, when I asked 
permission to go out of my prison-house to Bristol for 
my box, which being granted I walked to Bristol and 
carried my box on my head more than four miles, with- 
out any kind of assistance! It was then no loss that my 
wardrobe was not extensive. As for books, I brought 
none with me but a small 18mo. Bible, a 12mo. edition 
of Young’s Wight Thoughts, Prideaux’s Connected History 
of the Jews, &c., and Buck’s 8vo. Greek Testament. 

‘‘¢ As both the days and nights were very cold, the 
season then being unnaturally so, I begged to have a 
little fire. This was denied me, though coals were 
raised within a few roods of the house and were very 


cheap; and had it been otherwise, they were not at 
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their expense—they were paid for out of the public 
collections made for that school, to which many of my 
friends made an annual liberal offering. 

“¢One day, having seen Mr. Simpson walking in 
the garden, I went to him and told him I was starving 
with cold, and showed him my fingers, then bloodless 
through cold! He took me to the hall, showed me a 
cord which hung from 
the roof, to the end of 
which was affixed a 
cross stick, and. told 
me to jump up and 
catch a hold of the 
stick and swing by my 
hands, and that would 
help to restore the cir- 
culation. I did so, and 
had been at the exer- 
cise only a few min- 
utes when Mrs. Simp- 
son came and drove 
both him and myself 
away, under pretence 
that we should dirty 
the floor! From this 
woman I received no 
kindness; &@ more un- 
feeling woman I had 
never met. She was 
probably very clever— 
all stood in awe of 
her; for my own part, 
I feared her more than 
I feared Satan him- 
self. When nearly 
crippled with cold, and 
I had stolen into the 
kitchen to warm my- 
self for a few moments, 
if I had heard her voice uF a 
in the hall I have run ITE ae 
as a man would who is == 
pursued in the jungles : 
of Bengal by a royal 
tiger. 

««¢This woman was equally saving of the candles as 
of the coals; if my candle were not extinguished by 
nine o’clock I was called to account for it. My bed not 
being comfortable, I did not like to Le much in it, and 
therefore kept out of it as late and rose from it as early 
as possible. To prevent Mrs. Simpson from seeing the 
reflection of light through my window [for my prison- 
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house was opposite the school, over the way], I was 
accustomed to set my candle on the floor behind my 
bureau bed, take off my coat and hang it on my chair’s 
back, bring that close on the other angle, and then sit 
down squat on the floor and read! To these miserable 
expedients was I driven in order to avoid my bed and 
spend my time in the best manner I could for the cul- 
tivation of my mind, 
and to escape the pry- 
ing eye of this woman, 
who seemed never to 
be in her element but 
when she was driving 
everything before her. 

‘“«T asked and got 
permission to work in 
the garden. There, 
fine quickset hedges 
were all overgrown; 
these I reduced to 
order by the dubbing 
shears, and I had done 
this so well that my 
taste and industry 
were both applauded. 
I occasionally dug and 
dressed plots in the 
eround. This was of 
ereat service to me, as 
it gave me a sufficiency 
of exercise, and I had 
on the whole better 
health; and there was 
a sort of pond of rain 
water in the garden 
where I occasionally 
bathed, scanty indeed 
of water, for there is 
none in the place but 
what falls from hea- 
ven, and for a tem- 
porary occupation of 
their premises I was 
obliged to contend 
with frogs, askes, or 
evets, and vermin of different kinds.’ ”’ 

The principal Wesleyan places of worship are :— 

EBENEZER CHAPEL, Old King street, which was built 
in 1795, and was renovated and improved in 1869. It 
seats 1,200. 

GRENVILLE CHAPEL, near Cumberland basin, Hot- 
wells, which was opened in 1839. This was built at 
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the expense of Thomas Whippie, who, though a mem-— 


ber of the Church of England, had wide sympathy 
with all Evangelical bodies. 

Laneton Srresr Cuaren was opened by ite Rev. 
Richard Watson, 19th June, 1828. 

Otp Market Street CHaren was opened in 1817, 
when the sermons were preached by the Revs. Richard 
Watson, Jabez Bunting and Robert Newton. It seats 
1,300, and was largely improved, including the erection 
of new schoolrooms, in 1865. 

PorTLAND STREET CHAPEL was founded in 1792, the 
‘‘principal instrument’ being Lieutenant Thomas Webb, 
who frequently preached in his military dress and at- 
tracted large congregations. ‘There is a tablet to his 
memory within. The chapel was enlarged in 1871. 

Trinity CHaprset, Whiteladies’ road, is a handsome 
building in the Decorated style, and was opened Ist 

Noy., 1866, when the Rev. Wm. Shaw preached in the 
morning and the Rey. W. Morley Punshon in the evening. 

Victoria CHapret, Whiteladies’ road, is also in the 
style of the 14th century. The foundation-stone was 


VARIOUS 


VW ABERNACLE, Penn street, Calvinistic 
KSA’ Methodist.—This was opened, in 1752, by 
7 6the Rev. George Whitefield. The follow- 
. ing entry in his journal records the cir- 
Jj, cumstance:—‘‘On Sunday,” he says, “I 
&3 opened the new Tabernacle. It is large, 
4 butnot half large enough; would the place 
contain them, I believe nearly as many 
pale attend asin London.” ‘On Tuesday,” he adds, 
‘“‘T preached in the open air to a great multitude. All 
was hushed and exceedingly solemn, the stars shone 
bright, and then, if ever, by an eye of faith, I saw 
Him who called them all by their names. My soul was 
filled with a holy ambition, and I longed to be one of 
those who shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 
Bristol was the ‘‘cradle”’ of Methodism ; the first Metho- 
dist preaching-house was here erected, and the ‘‘foun- 
dations of Methodism as a substantive, an organised 
sect, existing independently of the Church, were first 
laid at Bristol.”” Whitefield’s father was a wine mer- 
chant in Bristol, where he married a lady related to 
several respectable families of the city.1 In compli- 
ment to Whitefield’s eloquence, the accomplished Lord 
Chesterfield contributed £20 towards the erection of the 
1 Centenary Services of Bristol Tabernacle, 90. 
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laid by Mr. James Budgett, 22nd April, 1862, and the. 
chapel opened by the Rev. F. A. West, 29th June, 1863. 
The street front, with the north and south sides, are 
executed with care; but the eastern end, which is sup- 
posed to be removed from popular sight, is finished with 
the utmost meanness, as is also the vestibule and other 
parts that do not immediately catch the attention. The 
old architects would have been ashamed thus to have 
worked, for they remembered that they were always 
beneath the great taskmaster’s eye, or, as Longfellow 
expresses 1t— 
** In the ancient days of art 
Builders wrought with utmost care 


Every seen and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere.” 


At the present day it may rather be said— 


** They carved the front, upon my word, 
As fine as any abbey ; 
And thinking then to cheat the Lord, 
They built the back part shabby.” 
The pastorate of the Rev. W. M. Punshon was, while 


stationed in Bristol, chiefly fulfilled at this chapel. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Tabernacle; the Karl of Bath also sent £50. Howel 
Harris, the ‘‘ Apostle of Wales,” assisted Whitefield in ~ 
his ministry here. About this time [1759] Mr. Edward 
Godwin began his ministry here, and published a volume 
of sermons preached in this Tabernacle. He was father 
of William Godwin, the author of Political Justice, known 
also as the husband of the celebrated Mary Wolston- 
croft and grandfather of Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley.* 

In 1771 the Rev. Rowland Hill began his preaching 
in this chapel. He had been refused orders by six 
bishops, but the seventh, ‘‘ Dr. Wills, the aged bishop 
of Bath and Wells,” ordained him without any promise 
or condition whatever. His first sermon in a church 
was at St. Werburgh’s, Bristol [June 8th, 1773]; his 
text, ‘‘Come out from among them,” &c. Sir Abraham 
Elton, of Clevedon court, was at one time treasurer of 
the Tabernacle. 

NEWFOUNDLAND STREET CHAPEL was adopted, about 
the year 1809, by an antinomian section of the congre- 
gation meeting at the Tabernacle, where their extreme 
Calvinism was insufficiently set forth. The first preacher 
here was the extraordinary William Huntingdon, §.8. 
(7.e., Sinner Saved), who was the subject of an article by 
Southey in the Quarterly Review. 

1 Sidney’s Life of Rowland Hill, 88. 
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MoraAviAns ok Unirep Breturen.—The chapel of 
this sect was opened in Upper Maudlin street, 25th 
July, 1757, and has been several times altered. The 
sittings are all free and number 450. Attached is a 
prayer-room and burial ground; the gravestones, as 
usual with the brethren, being of the same size and 
character. Not the least remarkable of those interred is 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, whose interesting biography, 
by Miss Hankin, appeared about twenty years ago, and 
yet holds a place in English literature. 

Lewin’s Mrap Unrrartan Cuarret.—The founder of 
the Lewin’s Mead congregation was Mr. John Weeks, who 
had been ejected from Buckland-Newton. Coming to 
Bristol soon after his ejectment he instituted a ministry of 
such success that 1,500 persons were for many years his 
constant hearers. He of course was persecuted. ‘Twice 
he was imprisoned, six months on account of his Non- 
conformity, but during his confinement he preached out 
of the prison windows, and had many of the common 
people as his audience.? The first chapel in Lewin’s 
Mead is inferred from the church book to have been 
erected in 1693,® Mr. Abraham Elton being the treasurer 
of the building fund. On the death of Mr. Weeks, 
1698, the pastorate of the congregation devolved upon 
Mr. Joseph Kentish, whose father and grandfather were 
ejected ministers. During the ministry of Mr. Draper 
large additions were made to the congregation, and in 
the year 1736 the name of Sir Michael Foster, the 
eminent judge, appears as one of those who worshipped 
here. 

The old building was originally held upon a lease, 
which expired about the middle of the last century, 
when arrangements were made to render the property 
secure to the society. The meeting-house site was pur- 
chased, together with several of the old Grey Friary 
buildings adjoining; and these being levelled, the 
present structure was erected prior to the year 1790. 
While the work was going on, the congregation assembled 
on one part of the Sunday in the Independent chapel in 
Bridge street, it being customary for the Dissenters of 
Bristol, though differing widely on points of doctrine, to 
accommodate each other. Many years afterwards the 
Lewin’s Mead Society lent their place of worship for 
several weeks to another Independent congregation 
meeting in Castle green; but when, more recently, the 


1 Major’s Illus. Guide, 100. 


2 Murch’s Hist. of Presbyterian and general Baptist churches | 


in the West of England, 103, 3 Ibid, 105. 
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Unitarians applied for the loan of the Castle green 
chapel in return, the accommodation was denied.t ‘The 
Lewin’s Mead chapel has three aisles and three galleries, 
and is capable of seating 1,000 persons. Those who 
would see the old dwellings characteristic of this ancient 
street must view them quickly. There are (or were 
lately) many quaint and curious houses, but these are 
being rapidly demolished. The street, in deeds of the 
14th century, is named Lowan’s Mead. 

OAKFIELD Roap Unirartan Cuurcn, Clifton, is in 
the style of the 14th century, and for tastefulness of 
design may fairly escape the condemnation that much 
19th century construction will receive in days to come. 
Its cost, including land, was £6,000; opened by the 
Rev. James Martineau, 10th November, 1864. 

1 Murch, 116. 
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> RELIGIOUS + CENSUS, + 1831 < 





reference. 


The Cathedral, College Green .... 
All Saints’, Pembroke Road (Note 1) 
All Saints’, Corn Street ............ 
St. Andrew’s (Parish Church), Clifton 
St. Andrew’s, Montpelier (2)......... 
St. Andrew the Less, Clifton (3) .... 
St. Augustine’s, Bristol ..........+. 
St. Barnabas, Ashley Road (4)...... 
St. Bartholomew, Union Street (5) .. 
Blind Asylum Chapel (6) .......... 
Christ Church, Clifton Park (7) .... 
Christ Church & St. Ewen, Broad St. 
St. Clement's, Newfoundland Road (8) 
% Mission, Milk Street... 
Emmanuel, The Dings (9).......... 
Emmanuel Church, Guthrie Road .. 
5 (Special Service for members 
of Clifton College, &c.) .... 
Si Gabriel's, -Waston sccccecsceesss 
St. George’s, Brandon Hill.......... 
Holy Trinity, St. Philip’s (10) ...... 
Emmanuel (Clifton) Mission Room, 
in Holy Trinity parish .......... 
Holy Trinity, Hotwells (11) ........ 
St. Saviour’s, Woolcot Park ........ 
St. James, St. James’ Churchyard (12) 
St. James the Less, Upper Maudlin 
PAULSS Lins GOdieis e'e/ags cle bbieen we-ciea 6 


St. John the Baptist, Broad Street.. 
St. John, Bedminster (13) .......... 
St. John, Apsley Road, Redland .... 
Holy Cross, Ashton Gate (14) ...... 
St. Jude, Poyntzpool (15) .......... 
ot. Luke, Barton Hill .........3<0. 
St. Luke, Mission Service (during 

service at church) 
St. Luke, Bedminster ............ 
St. Luke, Mission Hall, Bedminster. . 
St. Mark’s, Mayor’s Chapel ........ 

* Afternoon. 


[Vor. IL.] 


528 
652 
53 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


" nico Kw 1 
Morn’g Even’g nota, 


Serv’e. Sery’e. 


*834—1362 
820—1472 
157— 210 
980—2008 
336— 643 
176— 396 
374— 673 
369-— 723 

97— 190 
227— 452 
920—1843 

303— 394 

263— 438 
60— 60 

250— 500 
537—1277 
584—1136 
360— 915 
252— 710 
804- 1508 
195— 259 
557—1224 
436— 978 
434— 886 
158— 325 
143— 330 

78 180 

4921024 
380— 900 
145— 263 
176— 264 
420— 774 

43— 43 
400— 929 
70— 70 
115— 254 


|E conclude the Eccrustastican History of Bristol with the following statement of a religious 
census taken in Bristol on Sunday, October 30th, 1881; it seems so important that to leave it 
in the literally ephemeral form of a local newspaper is to overlook its true value for future 
By the generous permission of the proprietors of the Western Daily Press, by whose 
spirited enterprise the report was taken, we are allowed to reproduce the statistics in our pages. 
It will be seen that though perhaps many, who rarely or never enter the doors of a church, are 
nominally of the Church of England, yet on the Sunday of the census no less than 45,518 
attendances at the morning and evening services are reported. Of these, the largest congre- 
gation was at St. Paul’s, Coronation road, which, although the vicar was absent and there- 
fore the number possibly less than usual, showed no less than 2,316 attendances, 179 having 
also been present at the early celebration of the Holy Communion. 
most numerous appear to be the Congregationalists, but the Salvation Army is only 1,442 short of their 
the Baptists and Wesleyan Methodists come next in order, the Swedenborgians being the lowest in 


Next to the Church of England the 


Morn’g Even’g 
Serv’e. Serv’e. Total. 


St. Mary-le-Port (16) ........seeee. 126 
SE; Wiamy, ROG GHEE sisi iarsrae sietsielets vies's'e 709 
St. Mary, Redcliff Mission Church, 

ING Wer UG: srateiara:e-sisieterotatn aetna wie ra! 9 
St. Mary, Tyndall’s Park (17) ...... 715 
St. Matthew’s, Kingsdown.......... 621 
St. Matthias-on-the-Weir .......... 198 
Ste Michael. BristOlicc.ocvceses ene ns 494 
St. Nathanael, Redland Road ...... 341 
St. Nicholas, with St. Leonard (18).. 192 
Orphan Asylum, Hook’s Mills ...... 65 
ee al eClieton: (19): 5 ssicisietisrsiecioines 920 

a Mission Room, Berkeley 
VA COuclaleia Sinise ose his tiorsionere ¢ — 
St. Paul, Coronation Road (20)...... 1164 
- Mission Room, Ashton Gate } 195 
¥s 5 Albion Docks } 
St. Paul, Portland Square .......... 372 
hr Oter Ss wOTIStOl scic cess 6 6 awww cos 167 
St. Peter’s, Clifton Wood (21) ...... 504 
St. Philip and St. Jacob (22)........ 612 
Redland Green Chapel ............ 104 
PUTPPISTI ELBA nufcieicisia clatere esl 4 kveelelaieraiers 155 
“a Massion Room: si. . Sco <c0 cc — 
St. Simon’s Baptist Mills (24) ...... 375 
St. Stephen’s, Clare Street (25)...... 163 
PGI PLO HUEGD 5:05. 6 aieie see 0.0 0 sveseis Si 518 
; Mission Room...... —- 
Dep EONS aiaiaisiauaeviesics stale s:0 oleae oiers 120 


Clifton College Mission, Newfound- 
FERIOBINORON se70(ci4's vicleveisiee sis sii 0/0\5,009 — 
St. Werburgh’s, Mina Road (26) .... 618 
= Mission Room, Sevier 
LEP OD tha lsislsvaleie/eters sis 6i6)0 iniererepaunntiee — 
Seamen’s Church, Prince Street .... 105 
Church of England services are held 
in the following institutions :— 


ParksRow Asylttm s.:.,s0.0<,.0s'sgiees. — 
Her Majesty’s Prison ......... meee 147 
ROVSISEANMBTY Fe o.010'o,01010.0 9 0.016 sere 30 


General Hospital (service in Wards, 
114 inmates) 


169— 295 
897—1606 
289— 485 
664—1379 
466—1087 
330— 528 
420— 914 
501— 642 
296— 488 
—— 65 
726—1646 
52— 52 
1152—2316 
175— 370 . 
579— 951 
254— 421 
3584— 688 
687—1299 
92 — 196 
156— 311 
65— 65 
$36— 711 
241— 404 
261— 579 
70— 70 
280— 400 
164— 164 
479—1097 
85— 85 
252— 357 
17— 17 
—— 147 
40— 70 
x 
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BRISTOL = -PAST ANID 4PRE SENT. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Morn’g Even’g 
Serv’e. Serve, Lotal. 


Anvil Street, St. Philip’s (27) ...... 163 253— 416 
Arley, Cheltenham Road .......... 319  250— 569 
Brick Street Mission (28) ....-..e+. — 107— 107 
Brick Street Mission, in lodging- 

TROTISGS) sz. o-a fore cis ovsibreinlelerejeloieseierereiesieis — 150— 150 
Brunswick, Brunswick Square ..... » 3524 276— 600 
Castle Green. «0:00 oss eames ese 114 123— 237 
Clifton Down (29) ....ccceeecsecsece 216 196— 412 
David Thomas Memorial, Bishopston 304  287— S91 
Gideon, Newfoundland Street ...... 200 360— 560 
Highbury Chapel, Cotham (30)...... 621 426—1047 
Hope, Clifton .....ceeeesecececcvees 250 450— 700 
Kingsland, The Dings.......ssssee 157 246— 403 
Lodge Street .....ccceeeeceeesecees 293 512— 805 
Lower Castle Street (Welsh)........ 20 53— 73 
Pembroke, Oakfield Road .......... 182 119— 301 
Redland Parks. sc.c cls viecisle'w cleieie sielelsie 552 486—1038 
Stapleton Road (31)... ee eee eeeees 563 732—1295 
Tabernacle, Penn Street.........++- 277 337— 614 

* Men’s Bible Class Mis- 

sion, Callowhill Street.........+.. 37 98— 1355 
Tabernacle Juvenile Mission, Cross 

SSEVEGENH sicrosevatcls ovorncqicteiierercto ainsi oreo — 85— 85 
Wyclitfe, Guinea Street (32) ........ afi 91— 142 
Whitefield Memorial .......seesees 162 205— 367 
Zion, Bedminster Bridge .......... 376 277— 653 
Bethell, Windmill Hill ............ 86 62— 148 
Bridge Street, Barton Hill.......... 60 80— 140 

_ WELSH CALYVINISTIC METHODIST. 
Broadmead (33) ...cccccccecsecscoce 39 60— 99 
BAPTIST. 

Broadmead (34)....csececececcsecees 933 1388—2321 
Buckingham (35) .....seeeeeeeeeees 273 193— 466 

5 Mission Hall, Hotwells (36) 210 450— 660 
City Road (37) ....ccsceseeseeeeees 405 440— 845 
Cotham Grove (38) .....cseeeseeees 267 192— 459 
Counterslip (39) .....csccccceescsees 304 466— 770 
Old King Street.......cccsccseseees 232 247— 479 
Philip Street, Bedminster .......... 429 620—1049 
Providence, Grosvenor Road, St. 

PP BitliSie avereccievevs sie cdievere ators ioreietelels ete els 51— 103 
Thrissell Street (40)......ceeesvers 349 364— 713 
Tyndale, White Ladies Road ...... 372  320— 692 

55 Mission Room, Lower Col- 
lege Green ....ceccesvess — 60— 60 
Upper Maudlin Street (Welsh) .... 15 49— 64 
West Street, Bedminster ........ arg 45 39— 8&4 
MO WEL DELCO eio:0:5j0:5-0.0 c.010 cleleisinteisielewis 29 55— 84 
Somerset Place Mission Hall ...... 50 119— 169 
Redcliff Mead Lane Mission Hall .. — 109— 109 
WESLEYAN METHODIST. 
Victoria, White Ladies Road (41) .. 320 312— 632 . 
Grenville Place, Hotwells (42)...:.. 301 410— 71l 
Trinity, Redland (43) ......eeeeeees 347 405— 752 
Ebenezer, Old King Street.......+.- 343 309— 652 
Cotham, Redland Road .........e6. 273 304— 577 
Grafton Street (Iron Chapel), St. 

Philip’s Marsh (44) ....seeeeeeees 87 301— 388 
Langton Street ...ccccceeeseecesecs 299 309— 608 
Bedminster (45)......cccccsccccvese 153 252— 405 
Rose Street... .cccecccccccccccecce ._ = 98— 98 
Portland Street, Kingsdown........ 338  323— 661 
Old Market Street .....ccccccecees 340 490— 830 
Gloucester Street .....ccseccecccees 28 30— 58 
Baptist Mills (Chapel under repair, 

service in Schoolroom).......+.ees 882—1594 
Mission Hall, Phipp Street ....... ° — 150— 150 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST. 
Bedminster Down......eseeceeceees 146 196— 342 
Fastville Mission Room, Mina Road. 40 120— 160 
Ebenezer, Orchard Street, Batch (46) 106 195— 301 
Essex Street, Bedminster ........+. 169 279-— 448 
Mount Tabor, Newfoundland Street 89 112— 201 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 
Mills Btrectc ....cssseccsecvvovecsone 190 2li——"S65 
Tyler’s Fields.....eeseseseeees weeee 125 140— 265 
St. George’s Road (47)....seeeeeeees 21 50— 71 
Hebron, Bedminster......ssecceseee 470 522— 992 
Portwall Lane ...... a(ovefeielotelels eisve ee 70 140— 210 





Morn’g Even’g , 
Serv’e. Serv’e. Total. 


Spring Place, Pyle Hill, New Cut (48) 45 92— 147 
Ashton Gate (49) ..c0csccceecss cece 79 148— 217 
(Od-avouts Weinstein Gee CON OUnbe mE an Goor 240 241— 481 
Trinity Road, Newtown ......-.eee- 210 329— 539 
FBG UAS HIVIALTS S/o fereietsreretcvete, evateyeiets « vrexets 135 150— 285 
ROWE: GMOVO sevsiessielsiniessiereieitielassisieis 242 219— 461 
Mount Olive Chapel,Durdham Down (50) 60 110— 170 
CHRISTADELPHIANS. 


Oddfellows’ Hall, Rupert Street .... 21 39— 60 
BIBLE CHRISTIANS. 


Gladstone Street, Stapleton Road .. 171 239- 410 
Redcliff Crescent (51) ..........++.. 376 743—1119 
Mission Hall Chapel, St. Philip’s 

NVI aie ore a ecercierelaletelaiaisrcloielolssaye)stelsre 23 40— 63 

CHRISTIAN BRETHREN. 

Clifton Bethesda, Alma Road ...... 312 133— 445 
Bethesda, Great George Street...... 606 421—1027 
STOKES OPOLD “cies sciclvelsegielsiceecice hele 386 298— 684 
Unity Chapel, Midland Road, St. 

Pity} s (52) eyarversceslaysiejaiectetbiessorevotels 255 590— 845 
‘Orchard Street .......... Sisiaislevelo'oie's 183 161— 344 
Gospel Hall, St. Nicholas Road .... 350 359— 709 
Temperance Hall, Bedminster ...... 74 114— 188 
Fraser Street, Windmill Hill ...... 89 91— 180 
THE FRIENDS. 

Rosemary Street (53) .......eeseees 250 96— 346 

,, Adult School (men, afternoon) 132 — — 132 

Reda” Giievciste cc's siete etcrorelo emisiere's's — 37— 37 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

St. James’s Parade ....cececesseees 290 321— 611 
CHAPELS OF THE CITY MISSION. 
Sargeant Street .....ceceeecececenns —  84— 84 
Great Ann Street (54) ....eeeeeeeees 61 81— 142 
Mission Hall, Montpelier .......... — 90— 90 
Salmon Street, Kingsdown ........ — 68— 68 
John Street, St. Philip’s (55)........ 44 154— 198 
Barton Street, Barton Hill (56)...... 184  260— 444 
Cumberland Street ....cccseeeeeees 202 326— 528 
Bright Bow....ceccccrcecsccscccees _ 35— 35 
UNITARIAN. 

Liewin’s Mead ....ecceeseveccccces 339 488— 827 
Oakfield Road .....ccccseccssocces 85 76— 161 
Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission .... — 54— 54 
UNITED BRETHREN (MORAVIANS). 
Maudlin Street (57) ...seeeeeeeecves 122 165— 287 
Durdham Down (58)....+eeeeeeeeeee 76 84— 160 

JEWS’ SYNAGOGUE.—SaturDAY. 
ParkROW secccosccccceccvsess wees 102 —— 102 
ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

Church of the Apostles, Park Place 

(Cathedral) .....eceseeeeseeeeeess 682—1422 
St. Mary’s, St. Augustine’s Back (59) 500 522—1022 
St. Nicholas, Pennywell Road (60).. 482 217— 699 
Holy Cross, Victoria Street (61) .... 132 157— 289 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC. 
Upper Berkeley Place......+++seees 56 8 35— 91 
SALVATION ARMY. 
Broadmead Rooms ....eceseseeeees 800 1106—1906 
Horton Street, St. Philip’s (62)..... . 803 1260—2063 
The Circus, York Street (65).......- 1886 3000—4886 
Bedminster (64).....eeeeeeessceeees 491 800—1291 
Malt House (65).....ceeesecsecscees 50 416— 466 
Salvation Hall, Colston Street (66) .. 43 380— 423 
COLSTON HALL. 

Sunday Afternoon Lecture....... lee — 2662—2662 


SWEDENBORGIAN. 
New Jerusalem Church, Terrell St... 28 29— 57 


STRICT BAPTISTS. 


North Street .....seseeeeees sieleistujote 15 18— 33 
Yoar Chapel, Unity Street......++- 50 3=—s« 65 — 115 
Meetiug Room, The Batch.....+++.+ ll ll— 22 


REEIGIOUS CENSUS, 188x. 


Morn’g Even’g 
Serve. Serve, [0tal. 


Mission Room (Undenominational), 
Park Street, Haston ....cseesees 34 43— 7 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SEAMEN’S BETHEL. 


St. George’s Road....... sietalatelsiersigiers — 64— 64 
SEAMEN’S FLOATING CHAPEL. 

ETTTG. Gr VO ireistetviese 0: 6 :sislaiv.o'scie'e's's:cleieie 67 200— 267 

MEDICAL MISSION, Factory 

SULEOL sATUOR ELL vers eicvertres verses 40 145— 185 
RED,.WHITE, & BLUE TEMPERANCE ARMY. 
New Street Mission (67) .......... 115 291— 406 
BEDMINSTER WHITE RIBBON TEMPERANCE 

ARMY. 
Headquarters, Princess Street, Bed- 

WUITAEOMS sinccles « cdievsisis © dislerstes aseies — 201— 201 
Bedminster Down Division ........ 59 79— 138 
EVOt Wels HD UVISTON s 6:siere4ie'e cleveicis oe aie — 153— 153 
TGR WONG ELT: svcticcrenevest ssi afte « sserelec — 3l1— 31 


In the foregoing list all places of worship not within 
the “ borough” boundary are excluded. 





(1) Aun Sarts’, Pemproxe Roap.—In addition to the 
two principal services of the day as given above four 
other services were held, and were attended as follows: 
—At 6 and 7 a.m., 67 were present; at 8a.m., 96; matins, 
529. There was also a children’s service in the after- 
noon. 


(2) Sr. ANDREW’s, Montrenrmr.—This return does 
not include about 100 school children who were present. 

(3) Sr. ANDREW’s-THE-LeEss, Ciirron. — The 70 boys 
from the Clifton Wood Industrial School who usually 
attend are not included in the return. 

(4) Sr. Barnasas, ASHLEY RoAp.—There was a third 
service during the day. 

(5) St. BArrHoLoMEew’s, Union Strept.—There were 
two Bible classes in the afternoon, attended by 32 
persons. 

(6) Buixp AsyLum CuApet.—These numbers are about 
80 below the average. 

(7) Curist CuurcH, Criirron. — At the schoolroom 
morning service there were 235 persons present, and 
about the same number at the evening service. 


(8) Sr. CLement’s, NewrounDLAND Roap.—The attend- 
ance here was much below the average, the congregations 
having been much affected by the presence of the Mayor 
and Corporation at St. Philip’s, and by other local cir- 
cumstances. ‘The Mission Room in connection with this 
church was similarly affected. 

(9) Emuanuet, Tur Dines.—Counter attractions in 
the neighbourhood, and the congregations were not so 
large as usual. ‘There is a workmen’s Bible class in the 
afternoon. 

(10) Hony Trintry, St. Purerp’s.—The numbers given 
are those of persons attending the temporary place 
of worship during the repair of Holy Trinity Church. 
The evening congregation at Holy Trinity Church was 
counted one damp Sunday last March and found to 
consist of 1,210 persons. 

(11) Hoty Trinity, Horwretus.— There were two 
other services here, attended by 120 persons. Evening 
attendance smaller than usual. 

(12) Sr. JAames.—There were three additional services 
here. ‘There were 615 present in the afternoon. 

(13) Sr. Joun, Bepminster.—There were three other 
services—at 7.0 and 8.0 a.m. and3.0 p.m. The attend- 
ance at these was 15, 45, and 464. 

(14) Hoty Cross, Asuron GATE.—There were two 
other services during the day. 

(15) Sr. JupE, Poynrzpoou.—There were two other 
services. 

(16) St. Mary-te-Port.—There was an afternoon 
service, with an attendance of 133. The population of 
the parish is 105. 

(17) St. Mary's, TynpAuu’s PArk.—T'wo other services 


—Holy Communion at 8 a.m., and children’s service at 
3.30 p.m. 


(18) Sr. NicHoutas.—The morning congregation was 
about 25 less than usual, probably owing to the Mayor 
being at St. Philip’s. There was an afternoon service, 
attended by 182. 


(19) Sr. Paun’s, Cuirron.—There were three other 
services at 7, and 8.15a.m., and 3.30 p.m. The attend- 
ances being 11, 92, and 178. 

(20) Sr. Paut’s, Coronation Roap.—There were early 
celebrations of the Holy Communion, at which 179 were 

resent, and an afternoon service for men, attended by 
8. The absence of the vicar would no doubt cause the 
congregation to be less than usual. 

(21) Sv. Prermer’s, Cirirron Woop.—There was after- 
noon service for the young; present, 472. There was 
also an evening service at the British Workmen’s Hall. 
The average attendance is about 80. 

(22) St. Puimre anp Sv. JAcos.—The Mayor and 
Corporation were present in the morning. Rev. J. Fox, 
of St. Werburgh’s, preached in the evening, and several 
persons could not obtain admission. 

(23) Sr. StuaAs.—The presence of the Mayor at St. 
ert in the morning affected this congregation very 
much. 

(24) Sx. Simon, Baprist Minus.—There are usually 
three, and occasionally four services at this church. 

(25) Sv. SrppHmn.—There are some repairs going on 
in this church. 

(26) Sr. Wersurcu.—Number at morning service in- 
cludes 42 children from Hooks Mills and about 60 
children from St. Werburgh Sunday schools. At the 
evening service the Rector was absent. EZXvening con- 
gregations usually doubly as large. 

(27) Anvit SrrREET (CONGREGATIONAL) CHAPEL.—There 
was a children’s service in the evening attended by 90 
children. 

(28) Brick Srreer Misston.—In connection with this 
mission there was a children’s service in the morning 


attended by 30, and at Gloucester Castle in the evening 


attended by 65. 

(29) Crirron Down CoNnGREGATIONAL CHuRCH.—The 
church is at present without a pastor. 

(30) Hiaguspury Cuapen.—There is a regular service 
for children in the adjoining lecture room on Sunday 
mornings. The attendance on Sunday was 138. 

(31) SrapLeron Roap Cuapret.—There was an evening 
service for children, attended by 243 children and 23 
adults. 

(32) Wyctarrr CuApret.—The absence of the pastor 
and special services at other places in the neighbour- 
hood affected this congregation. 

(33) Wretsu CaAnyrnistic Mrruopist Cuaret.—There 
are adult classes in the afternoon. 

(34) BroapmMEAD Baptist Cuaren.—The absence of 
the pastor, the Rev. H. G. Gange, affected the congrega- 
tion adversely. There was a children’s service contem- 
poraneously with the morning service, attended by 70 
children and 6 teachers. 

(35) BucktncHam CuaApen.—The pastor, the Rev. J. 
Penny, was absent. There is a morning prayer meeting 
each Sunday, andan evening prayer meeting on alter- 
nate Sundays. The opening of the Mission Hall at 
Hotwells affected the congregation. 

(35) BucktincHam Misston Haut, Hotweiis.— Two 
other services during the day. Opening of new class 
rooms. 

(37) Crry Roap CHArEL.—Eyening congregation much 
below the average. 

(38) Cornam Grove Cuaren.—The return is not up to 
the average, the pastor being absent part of the day. 

(39) Counrmrs~re CuareL.—There was a separate 
service for children attended by 94, and in the evening 
155 of the Ragged School were present. ‘These are not. 
counted in the return. 

(40) TurissetL SrreET CusreL.—The pastor was 
absent in the evening. 

(41) Vicrorts WersLEYAN CHAPEL.—There was a 

rayer meeting at 8a.m.,and church class meeting at 
10 am. The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse was absent from 
Bristol. 

(42) GrenvintE Prace Cuapet, Horweiis.—There 
was a meeting for prayer early in the morning. 
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BRISTOL: PASE AND UPRESENT. 


(43) Trrntry CuapeL, Reptanp.—The congregations 
were smaller than usual. 

(44) Grarron Street CuHaprn. — There were also 
present at the service in the chapel—morning, 155 chil- 
dren; evening, 241 children. One other service was held 
during the day. 

(45) BepminstsR WESLEYAN CHAPEL.—There were 
also present at the morning service, 133 children, and at 
the evening service, 75 children. 

(46) Exenezer Proirive Mernopist CuaprL.—There 
was a devotional service at 7 a.m. The minister 
formerly stationed here was preaching at a chapel near, 
and this made the morning congregation under the 
average. 

(47) St. Grorcr’s Rosp Untrep Mernopist FRen 
Cuurcu.—18 children were present in the morning, and 
19 in the evening. 

(48) Sprinc Prace Unrrep Meruopist CHAPEL.— 
There were also 64 children present in the morning and 
41 in the evening. 

(49) Asuron Gare Unirep Murrnoprist.—115 children 
were also present. 

(50) Mount Ontve CHApeL, DurDHAM Down (METHODIST 
Frren Cuurcu).—There was one other service. ‘The 
attendance is usually larger in the evening. 

(51) Repcurrr Crescent Brste CuristrAns.—320 
persons attended a service in the afternoon. 

(52) Uniry CHAPEL — CuristrAN BRETHREN. — At 
morning prayer meeting 18 were present, and at an 
afternoon class 35 were present. 

(53) Tur Frienps, Rosemary Srreet.—There was 
also a children’s service in the morning, at which 85 
children and 12 adults were present. 

(54) Great Ann Street Crry Misston.—T'here was 
also a prayer meeting at 7 a.m. and at 630 p.m a 
juvenile service, at which 55 were present. ''’he evening 
attendance was smaller than usual owing to processions 
of Salvation Army. 

(55) Jonn Srreet, Sr. Pururp’s, Crry Misston.— 
Prayer meeting at 7 a.m., and adult Bible class at 
2.45 p.m. 

(56) Barron Streev Crry Misston.—Morning prayer 
meeting at 7o’clock. Attendance, 33. 

(57) Maupury Street Moravian.—One other service 
during the day. 

(58) DurpHAm Down MoraAvran.—The usual attend- 
ance is about 80 in the morning, and in the evening 
about 120. 

(59) Sr. Mary’s Roman Caruoxic.—In addition to the 
9.30 morning service given in the return there were also 
about 140 at each of the early masses, and over 400 at 
the 11 o’clock service. There is also an afternoon service 
for children at 3 o’clock, at which more than 200 were 
present. 

(60) St. Nrconas (Roman CAtuonic) PENNYWELL Roap 
—There were also two other services during the day— 
the attendance at the afternoon service being 168. 

(61) Hoty Cross (Roman CatnHoric) VicrortA STREET. 
There was also an early service, making with the mid- 
day service an attendance of 205. 

(62) SAnvarion Army, Horton Street.—There was 
also a prayer meeting at 7 a.m., attended by 236, and a 
service at 3 p.m., at which 1,020 were present. 

(63) Sanvatron Army, Crrcus.—There was a prayer 
meeting at 7 a.m. attended by 400, and an afternoon 
service attended by 2,250. Itis stated that the Circus will 
seat about 1,800 or 1,900. The Salvation Army contend 





that it will seat 2,163. The ‘explanation given 
of the large number present at one service is that 
maffy went out at the close of a portion of the service 
and others, who were waiting outside, took their places. 


(64) Sauvarion Army, BepminstER.—There were also 
two other services during the day. Many were unable 
to obtain admission. 

(65) Maur Housr.—There was also an afternoon service, 
which was attended by 43. These services are not con- 
trolled by the Salvation Army. 

(66) Satvarion Hau, Conston Strert.—There were 
two other services during the day. ‘These services are 
not controlled by the Salvation Army. 

(67) Rep, Wurrr, AnD Buur Temperance Army, New 
Strent.—There were two other services during the day. 





SUMMARY OF THE CENSUS IN 1881 
EXCLUDING SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The following table shows the number of churches 
and chapels, within the Borough, belonging to the 
various denominations and the total attendance at all 
the places of worship of each denomination at the 
morning and evening services :— 


No. of 
Churches Morn. Evening Total 


DENOMINATIONS. and Serv’e. Service. 
Chapels. 
Church of England ............... 69 22,194 23,324 45,518 
Congregational ...............00000 25 5,327 6,261 11,588 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 1 39 60) > 99 
BAD GIS) vcscxesecsdrettettoiscssctecteuss 17 3,965 5,162 9,127 
Wesleyan Methodist ............ 14 3,541 4,575 8,116 
Primitive Methodist ............ 5 550 902 1,452 
United Methodist Free Ch’ch 12 1,845 2,358 4,203 
Christadelphians ..........csceeee 1 21 39 60 
Bible ORTIShiaNs: Fiscssccercsesses 3 570 1,022 1,592 
Christian Brethren ............... 8 2,255 2,167 4,422 
MAE BPICHAS siissccsscvessssscsesse 3 382 133 515 
PYOSDYCOLIGI 20. ccccsccsessesvseasces 1 290 321 611 
Chapels of the City Mission. 8 491 1,098 1,589 
TOMTGRTIAI | iitecccsccscsscatccesssces 3 424 618 1,042. 
United Brethren (Moravians) 2 198 249 447 
JEWS’ SYNALZOLUC ...sccccrereceeees 1 102 a2 102 
Roman Catholic: .ccccssrccsccesss q 1,854 1,578 3,432 
Catholic Apostolic ............... 1 56 35 91 . 
Salvation ATMY  ........scsceers 4 3,980 6,166 10,146 
Salvation Malthouse ............ 1 50 416 466 
Salvation Hall, Colston Street 1 43 380 423 
Colston Hall (Lecture) ......... 1 ds 2,662* 2,662 
SWeEAGeENDOLgiaN a... ssecsesceeseens 1 28 29 57 
SELIG SAD UISUS rc ochecetceteuseses 3 76 94 170 


Mission Room, Park Street, 
Easton (Undenomina- 


GLOTIAIN) hs ccaeceyecs case AOE hee 34 43 17 
English & Foreign Seamen’s 

IBGUNOME  cascchivecsiecetietencsess 1 ox 64 64 
Seamen’s Floating Chapel... 1 67 200 267 
Medical Mission .............c000 1 40 145 185 
Red, White, and Blue Tem- 

PETANCE ALMY  ....crersceeeee 1 115 291 406 
Bedminster White Ribbon 

Temperance Army ......... 4 59 464 523: 


198 48596 60,856 109,452 





* Afternoon. 


The above summary does not include the churches 
and chapels which are immediately outside the borough 
boundary. The aggregate attendances at these places 
of worship—morning and evening—was over 7,000, and 
this number should be added to the 109,452 in any 
correct Religious Census of the ‘‘ City of Bristol.” 


END OF VOLUME II. . 
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